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immanata,  57,  141,  146;  miata,  57, 
140,  154,  322,  351,  353,  355;  picata, 
57  ;  populata,  146 ;  psittacata,  30  ; 
ribesiaria,  351 ;  sagittata,  154 ;  side- 
rata,  57,  144 ;  silaceata,  57 ;  suffu- 
mata,  57, 141,  146,  199  ;  testata,  28; 
truncata,  57,  146 

Cilix  glaucata,  20 

Cirrhcedia  xerampelina,  170,  273,  297, 
327 

Citheionia  regalis,  153 

Cleoceris  viminalis,  26 

Cleora  angularia,  103 ;  glabraria,  57,  328 ; 
lichenaria,  57 ;  viduaria,  65,  103, 
136,  244 

Clinocera  lamellata,  77 

Cloantha  polyodon,  170,  264 

Clostera  anachoreta,  176 

Coccidas,  remarks  on  certain,  44,  93, 166 

Coccyx  ochsenheimeriana,  242 ;  strobi- 
lella,  276 ;  subsequana,  343 ;  pyg- 
niffiana,  343 

Cocoon  of  Epinephele  ianira,  23,  102 

Ccelioxys  vectis,  77 

CcEnobia  rufa,  139,  238 

Coeuonympha  corinna,  119 ;  davus,  37, 
120 ;  typhon,  17,  312,  355 

Colas  dispar,  75 

Coleophora  adjunctella,  agrammella,  alti- 
colella,  ilaviginella,  glaucicolella, 
leucapennella,  limoniella,  mjenia- 
cella,  obtusella,  potentilla?,  sylvati- 
cella,  bilineatella,  344 

Coleoptera  of  Japan,  the  Ehyncho- 
phorous,  73 

Colias  edusa,  29,  32,  70,  135,  233,  297, 
318,  320,  321,  322,  349;  fieldii,  154  ; 
helice,  177  ;  hyale,  32,  70,  135,  221 ; 
pala?no,  116  ;  phicomone,  116 ;  philo- 
dice,  74  ;  vautieri,  154 

Collecting  in  Argyllshire,  223 ;  in 
Ashdown  Forest,  30 ;  at  Dawlish, 
29 ;  at  Douglas,  Lanark,  352 ;  in 
Kincardineshire,  353 ;  at  Market 
Drayton,  30 ;  in  the  New  Forest, 
274,  275 ;  in  North  Lancashire, 
301 ;  in  the  Norfolk  Broads,  139 ; 
in  Oxfordshire,  22 ;  in  October  and 
November,  31 ;  in  Surrey,  27 ;  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  30,  350 ;  at  Wick- 
en,  28 
Collection,  the  Burney,  24,  25,  57,  103, 
135;  Mr.  Wellma  I's,  243 ;  Mr.  John 
W.  Downing's,  346 
Collix  sparsata,  70 
Colours  of  insects,  effect  of  sulphur  on, 

300 
Coprophagous   Lamellicorns,   the,   254, 
289,  309 


Coptomia  mutabilis,  72  ;  opalina,  72 

Cordulia  fenea,  87 

Coremia  designata,  57,  146;  ferrugata, 

57;    munitata,  191,    354;    uniden- 

taria,  67 
"  Cork  carpet,"  197 
Cornwall — Colias  helice,  177 
Correction,  a,  295 

Correlation  of  plants  and  insects,  154 
Corsican  butterflies,  note  on,  116 
Corycia  taminata,  144 ;  temerata,  141, 144 
Corynetes,  76 
Cosmia  atlinis,  28,  275  ;    diffinis,  275  ; 

paleacea,  236 
Cosmopteryx  schmidiella,  344 
Cossus  ligniperda,  14,  28,  143,  234 
Crabro  cribrarius,  328 ;  interruptus,  77, 

225  ;  unicolor,  77  ;  vagus,  328 
Crambus  dumetellus,  152  ;  ericellus,  77, 

152;    falsellus,   348;    fascelinellus, 

305,  348  ;  furcatellus,  77,  152  ;  328  ; 

geniculeus,  57 ;  myellus,  152,  328 ; 

salinellus,  342  ;  selasellus,  139 
Crephilus  maxillosus,  26 
Crymodes  exulis,  67 
Cryptocephalus  coryli,   249;    nitidulus, 

249 
Cucullia  abrotana,  68 ;    artemisia,   68 ; 

gnaphalii,  68  ;  verbasci,  171 
Curious  cocoon  of  Attacus  atlas,  173 
Cyanide  bottle,  the,  58,  177,  197  _ 
Cymatophora  flavicoruis,  30,  225,  235 ; 

octogesima,  67,  328  ;   ocularis,  67  ; 

or,  91,  125 ;  ridens,  144,  226,  249, 

275 
Cyrto-Triplax  bipustulata,  194 

Dactylolabis  gracilipes,  77 

Dasycampa  rubiginea,  57,  68,  358 

Dasychira  fascelina,  15,  234  ;  pudi- 
bunda,  90 

Dasypolia  templi,  171 

Davidina  armandii,  100 

Decatoma  biguttata,  202 

Decticus  verrucivorus,  31 

Degeeria  pulchella,  136,  201 

Deilephila  euphorbiffi,  24;  galii,  24,  244, 
325;  livornica,  24,  221,  244,  295 

Deiojjeia  pulchella,  25,  151,  346 

Demas  coryli,  56,  78,  143,  234 

Dendryphantes  vites,  n.sp.,  207 

Depressaria  aurantiella,  343 

Devonshike — Acherontia  atropos,  295  ; 
Callimorpha  hera,  120,  319  ;  Colias 
edusa,  70  ;  Collecting  at  Dawlish, 
29  ;  Deilephila  livornica,  222,  295 ; 
illuminated  moth-trap,  55;  insects 
in  South,  198 ;  Lepidoptera  from 
Lundy  Isle,  203 ;  Nola  strigula, 
295  ;  notes  from  North,  297  ;  second 
broods  of  Lepidoptera,  18 ;  Sphinx 
convolvuli,  321  ;  Vanessa  poly- 
chloros,  272 
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Dianthcecia  albimacula,  68  ;  barretti, 
68,  346  ;  cassia,  68,  346  ;  capsincola, 
57,  171 ;  capsophila,  236  ;  cucubali, 
171 ;  irregularis,  29,  68 ;  luteago, 
68 ;  nana,  249 
Diasemia     literalis,    104 ;     ramburialis, 

104 
Dichrorampha  alpestrana,  843 
Dicranocephalus   adamsi,   150 ;    dabryi, 

150 
Dicranura   bicuspis,    25,  245,  247,  346; 
bifida,  234,   358;  furcula,  90,   234; 
vinula,  28,  143 
Didea  fasciata,  77 
Diloboderus  abderus,  224  (fig.),  231 
Dioctria  fiavipes,  338  ;  reinhardi,  328 
Dioryctria  splendidella,  342 
Diplosis  rumicis,  154 
Diptera,  rare  British,  136  ;  the  economy 

of  certain,  196 
Dipterygia  jjinastri,  30,  71,  146;  scabri- 

uscula,  71,  170 
Ditula  semifasciana,  323 
Dorsetshire  —  Colias   edusa,   70,    297; 

hyale,  70  ;  Plusia  ni,  349 
Dorydium  westwoodi,  150 
Doryphora  elongella,  343  ;  quaestonella, 

343 
Dragonflies,  rare  British,  31 ;  among  the, 
86 ;    in  the  Cliester  district,    147 ; 
early,    220  ;    of    the    Black   Pond, 
Esher,  270,  349 
Drepana  cultraria,    143  ;  falcalaria,  90  ; 
falcula,  28,  234  ;  hamula,  28  ;    har- 
pagula,  25 ;  lacertinaria,  90  ;  sicula, 
25,  245 
Dryophanta  divisa,  202 

Earias  chlorana,  143 

Earlier  publication  of  the  Entomologist, 

102 
Early  appearances,  19,  71,  179,  222,  295, 

320 
Echinomyia  grossa,  328  ;  lurida,  328 
Editorial,  253 
Elachista  scirpi,  344 
EUopia  fasciaria,  28,  57 
Emmelesia  affinitata,  57 ;  alchemillata, 

191,  354,  355;  decolorata,  57 ;    mi- 

norata,  355 
Emydia  cribrum,  143,  178,  307,  356 
Enallagma  cyathigerum,  350 
Endromis  versicolor,  147 
Ennomos  angularia,  141 ;    tiliaria,  320, 

322,  347,  351 
Entomological  Societies,  &c.,  a  proposed 

list  of,  24 
Entomological  Society,  a  new  local,  24 
Entomology,  the  New,  81,  110,  185 ;  six 

years  of,  in  Galway,  88,  169,  190 
Enychus  cressida,  76 
Ephelia  varinervis,  77 
Ephestia  kiihniella,  342 


I    Ephippiphora  foenella,  276 
I   Ephyra  omicronaria,  275 
!   Epichnopteryx  pulla,  199 
Epione  advenaria,  144,  146 ;    apiciaria, 
28,  57;  parallellaria,  190;    vesper- 
taria,  32,  70,  78 
Epigraphia  steiukelneriana,  57 
Epinephele    hyperanthes,    17 ;   ida,  37 ; 
lycaon,    36 ;  nurag,   119 ;  tithonus, 
17,  37 
Ei^ischnia  bankesiella,  342 
Ej)isema  glaucina,  178 
Epunda  lichenea,  29,  30, 171,  o22 ;  nigra, 

77,  236 
Erastria  fasciana,  328 
Erebia  blandina,  305,  359 ;  ffithiops,  305 ; 

epijjhron,  83,  153 ;  neoridas,  36 
Eriocephala  calthella,  149 
Eriogaster  lanestris,  234 
Eros  (Platycis)  minutus,  on  a  habit  of, 

161 
Errata,  25,  37,  80,  118,  322,  355 
Essex — Amphidasys  strataria,  178;  Co- 
lias   edusa,    320  ;  hyale   at   Dover- 
court,  221 ;  Deilephila  galii,  larvic  of, 
325 ;  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  of  Pur- 
fieet,  222  ;  notes  on  the  season,  325 ; 
Vanessa  antiopa,  178 
Eubolia  cervinaria,  322 
Eucheira  socialis,  152 
Euchloe  cardamines,  144,  145,  271 ;  hes- 
perides,  268;  supposed  new  species 
of,  218,  268 
Euclidia  glyphica,  146  ;  mi,  146 
Eucouista  agaritharia,  179 
Eucranium  arachnoides,  224  (fig.),  229, 

231 
Eugonia  alniaria,  26,  57  ;  erosaria,  57, 
190;   fuscantana,  26,  190;    querci- 
naria,  57 
Eumestleta,  note  on,  314 
Eupelmus  urozonus,  202 
Euperia  fulvago,  141,  236 
Eupithecia   abbreviata,  57 ;    assimilata, 
141 ;  consignata,  104  ;  constrictata, 
304  ;  coronata,  141 ;  debiliata,  191 ; 
exiguata,  57  ;  expallidata,    57  ;  ex- 
tensaria,    104  ;  fraxinata,  191 ;  liel- 
veticaria,    75;    indigata,   141,    l!)l ; 
lariciata,  57,  141,  14(i ;   miuutata  ?, 
57  ;   nanata,  57 ;    pulchellata,    191, 
303 ;  pumilata,  57  ;  ultimaria,  245  ; 
vulgata,  57;  virgaureata,  191 
Eupircilia  erigeraua,  343 
'  European  Butterflies  and  Moths,'  220 
Euryniene  dolobraria,  190,  322 
Euryproctus  nemoralis,  153 
Euthemonia  russula,  3U,  143 
Euzophera  oblitella,  342 
Exhibition    of    Tropical     Lepidoptera, 

320 
Extermination  of  Lepidoptera,  natural 
and  artificial,  217 
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Feniseea  tarquinius,  152 

Flight  of  insects,  ol8 

Formica  nigra,  229 ;  rufa,  26 ;  smarag- 

dina,  357 
Fossil  butterfly,  a,  72 

Gaudaritis  flavata,  199 

Gelechia   portlandicella,    343 ;    tetrago- 

nella,  343 
Genera    of    moths,     confusion    in    the 

names  of,  l(i8 
Geometra  papiliouaria,    28,  30,  57,  59, 

141,  14G,  190,  249,  305 
Gloucestershire — Notes  from,  31;  Nys- 

sia  hispidaria  in,  179 
Glyphisia  crenata,  25,  65 
Glypta  bicernis,  75 
Gnophos  obscuraria,  11,  190,  304 
Gnophria  rubricollis,  90,  234 
Gonia  lateralis,  154 
Goniomyia  jecunda,  77 
Gonoptera  libatrix,  146 
Gortyna  ochracea,  26 
Grapholitha  gemmiferana,  343 
Grease,  extraction  of  moth,  6,  25  ;  in  the 

thorax,  195 
Gymnochffita  viridis,  251 

Habrostola  tripartita,  57,  236;  urtica3,30 

Hadena  adusta,  30,  141 ;  contigua,  77, 
141;  171,  322;  dentina,  57;  dis- 
simihs,  322;  genistas,  78;  glauca, 
171,  peregrina,  68;  jiisi,  -10;  por- 
phyrea,  68  ;  protea,  29,  57  ;  recti- 
linea,  171 ;  satura,  68 ;  thalassina, 
30,  57, 146  ;  paper  on  the  genus,  225 

Halictus  smeathmanella,  77 

Hampshire  —  Anommatus  12-striatus, 
274  ;  Asemum  striatum,  198  ;  Choe- 
rocampa  celerio,  349 ;  Colias  edusa, 
70,  71,  297  ;  collecting  in  New 
Forest,  274,  275  ;  Decticus  verruci- 
vorus,  31  ;  Dragonflies  in  New 
Forest,  296  ;  Nemobius  sylvestris  in 
New  Forest,  297;  notes  from  Gos- 
port,  71,  —  from  Kingwood,  142 ; 
Odontfeus  mobilicornis  at  Shirley 
Warren,  274 ;  Phosphfenus  hemi- 
pterus,  274  ;  Ehopalocera  from 
Bournemouth,  322 

Hecatera  chrysozona,  171,  322;  serena, 
26, 236 

Hedya  servillana,  323 

Heliaca  tenebrata,  146 

Heliophobus  popularis,  30 

Heliothis  armigera,  138;  dipsacea,  75, 
144  ;  peltigera,  76  ;  scutosa,  25 

Hehozela  betulse,  344 

Hemaris  bombyhformis,  143 ;  fuciformis, 
143 

Hemiptera-Heteroptera  of  Purfleet,  222 

Hemithea  strigata,  57,  190 

Hepialus  sylvanus,  13, 90 ;  velleda,  13,  90 


Hercyna  phrygalis,  342 
Hermaphrodite  Epione  vespertaria,  78 ; 

Lycffina  icarus,  244 
Herminia  metonalis,  99 
Hertfordshire  —  Lepidoptera  observed 

in,  204 
Hesperia   actteon,  37  ;    comma,    37 ;    li- 

neola,  37,  342;  paniscus,  233;   syl- 
vanus, 37 
Heterocera  from  Caussols,  178,  222 
Heterogenea  limacodes,  14,  90 
Heteromyza  atricornis,  248 
Heteroneura  albimana,  196 
Heteronychus  arator,  231 
Heteronympha  merope,  153 
Hexeris   of     Grote,    the     lepidopterous 

genus,  267 
Heydenia  auromaculata,  343 
Himera  pennaria,  57,  144,  146 
Homopyralis  tactus,    Grote,  the    oldest 

name  for,  242 
Hornets  at  sugar,  30 ;  in  Worcestershire, 

31 
Hiibner's  Exotic  Lepidoptera,  136,  178 
Huntixgdoxshire  —  A   day   in  Monk's 

Wood,  107 
Hybernia  aurantiaria,  30,  57,  146 ;  defo- 

liaria,  57, — in  January,  71 ;  margi- 

naria,  57 ;  progemmaria,  30 
Hydrelia  unca,  70 
Hydrilla  palustris,  67 
Hydrcecia  micacea,  26 
Hylophila  bicolorana,  143,  276 
Hypena  damosalis,  15,  50;  idajusalis,  50; 

obesalis,  179;  obsitahs,  342 
Hyperacmus  crassicornis,  153 
Hypochrysops  scintillans,  148,  149 
Hypostena  medorlna,  248 
Hypsipetes  ruberata,  30, 191 ;  trifasciata 

191 
Hyria  muricata,  191,  302 


Ichneumon  fuscipes,  75 ;  pyrrhopus,  75 

Ichneumonidas,  new  species  of,  316 

Ingura,  North  American  Noctuidae  of  the 
genus,  282,  331 

Ino  ampelophaga,  178 

Insects  at  light,  26,  55  ;  in  a  decayed 
cherry  tree,  284;  notes  on  common, 
202 

lodis  lactearia,  30,  57 

Ireland  • — Acentropus  niveus  abundant, 
273 ;  Aplecta  advena,  32  ;  Bryophila 
muralis  var.,  270  ;  Catalogue  of  the 
Lepidoptera,  13,  16,  4U,  124,  208, 
237,  263 ;  Entomology  in  Co.  Gal- 
way,  88  ;  Lepidoptera  at  Clonbrock, 
322  ;  Leucophasia  sinapis,  221 ;  Me- 
litffia  artemis,  221 ;  Notodonta  bi- 
color,  42 ;  Pygsera  anachoreta,  44 ; 
Zygaena  pilosellae  var.,  270 

Ivy  blossom,  20 
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Kent — Decticus  verrucivorns,  31 ;  Choe- 
rocampa  celerio,  3-19  ;  Colias  edusa, 
320  ;  collecting  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
350  ;  Pacbetra  leucophiea,  246,  27-}; 
Pieris  daplidice  at  Margate,  270,— 
at  Kamsgate,  298 ;  Plusia  moneta, 
246,  272,  320;  Spring  Lepidoptera 
at  Folkestone,  199, — at  Tonbridge, 
198 ;  Vanessa  c-album,  321,  347 

"Kyauizing"  and  the  "Emeralds,"  347 

Laslia  ccenosa,  25,  244,  347 

Lamellicorn  beetles  on  pasturage  in  Ar- 
gentine territories,  229 

Lancashire  —  Butalis  cicadella,  246  ; 
Notes^  from  North,  301 ;  Psedisca 
rubiginosa,  246 ;  Stigmonota  ravu- 
lana, 221 

Laphria  marginata,  328 

Laphygma  exigua,  67,  346 

Larentia  csesiata,  303,  352,  354,  355 ; 
didymata,  57 ;  flavicinctata,  355 ; 
multistrigaria,  57  ;  olivala,  191  ; 
salicata,  191 ;  viridaria,  62 

Larva  of  Callimorpha  hera,  120,  176 ;  of 
Catephia  alchymista,  247 ;  of  Gas- 
tropacha  quercifolia,  201 ;  of  Papilio 
homerus,  149 ;  of  Tritoma  bipustu- 
lata,  194 

Larvie,  dark  chamber  for,  159;  import- 
ed, 138;  on  monkshood,  268,  294, 
317,  347;  new  food  for  silk-pro- 
ducing, 243 ;  of  Pieris  brassicie  in 
November,  106 ;  polyphagous,  242 

Lasiocampa  ilicifolia,  25,  346 ;  querci- 
folia, 276  [299 

Lebia  chlorocephala,  299 ;  cyanocephala, 

Lecanium  from  Rochester,  N.Y.  (U.S.A.), 
on  a,  332 

Lepidoptera  of  Ireland,  a  catalogue  of 
the,  13,  16,  40,  124,  208,  237,  263 ; 
of  Lincolnshire,  232 ;  from  Lundy 
Isle,  203 ;  at  Ringwood,  131 ;  from 
the  Scilly  Isles,  9 ;  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  York,  70 

Lepidoptera,  at  light,  147,  324 ;  extra 
wings  of,  163  ;  first  and  last  appear- 
ance of,  6L;  frequenting  Howers  of 
Caltha  jjalustris,  176  ;  migration  of 
133  ;  observed  in  Easter  week,  179 
scarcity  of,  20 ;  senses  in  the,  336 
unusual  pairing  of,  269 

Leptispa  pygma^a,  148 

Leptogramma  literana,  57,  323 

Lestes  sponsa,  296 

Leucania  albipuncta,  67,  178,  245;  brevi- 
linea,  139 ;  comma,  146,  235,  237 ; 
conigera,  2(i ;  extranea,  11,  07,  170, 
237 ;  impudens,  28,  237  ;  1-album, 
07  ;  lithargyria,  20  ;  littoralis,  237  ; 
obsoleta,  203,237;  putrescens,  07; 
straminea,  235 ;  turca,  322 ;  vitel- 
lina,  11,  07,  316 


Leucospis  biguetina,  16 ;  gibba,  16 ;  gi- 
gas,  l(i ;  rufonotata,  16 

Libellula  scotica,  270, 296,  349 ;  striolata, 
296,  350 ;  quadrimaculata,  75,  86, 
220,  270,  349 

Life-history  of  Vanessa  c-album,  257, 
287 

Limenitis  dissipus,  75 ;  sibylla,  142,  275 

Limnaine  Rhopalocera  allied  to  Caduga, 
110 

Limnobia  bifasciata,  328 

LiNCOLNSHiKE — The  Lepidoptera  of,  232 

Lipara  lucens,  276 

Liparis  monacha,  75,  275;  salicis,  in 
London  district,  347 

Lissonota  sulphurifera,  75 

Lita  blandulella,  343  ;  ocellatella,  343 ; 
salicorni;!!,  343 ;  semidecandrella, 
343 ;  suffidella,  343 

Lithocolletis  anderidas,  betuhc,  crasico- 
lella,  distentella,  sorbi,  344 

Lithosia  aureola,  274 ;  caniola,  25,  178, 
346 ;  griseola,  28,  139,  143 ;  mero- 
mella,  56,  70,  234,  247  ;  molybdeola, 
25,  346 ;  quadra,  11,  234 ;  rubri- 
collis,  143,  234  ;  sericea,  25,  328 ; 
stramineola,  28  ;  unita,  178 

Lobophora  carpinata,  67,  144,  191;  hal- 
terata,  101 ;  lobulata,  30  ;  polycom- 
mata,  199  ;  sexalisata,  144,  191 ;  vi- 
retata,  144,  1.04 

Lomaspilus  marginata,  30 

Lophopteryx  camelina,  26 

Luperina  cesj^itis,  56,  67,  170;  dumerili, 
67  ;  guen^ei,  67  ;  testacea,  26,  56 

Lycffina  acis,  65,  346;  a?gon,  28,  305 
argiades,  342 ;  argiolus,  135,  142 
174,  180,  198,  199,  274;  arion,  150 
244 ;  eros,  116  ;  exilis,  74 ;  comyntas 
152;  orbitulus,  116;  pheretes,  116 
pseudargiolus,  152  ;  trochilus,  74 

Lygris  prunata,  179 

Lythria  purpuraria,  104 

Macaria  liturata,  28,  57,  141,  191 

Macquartia  atlinis,  196 

Macrogaster  castanese,  14,  90 

Macroglossa  bombyliformis,  28,  250,  274, 
276,322;  fucifonnis,  251,  274 ;  stel- 
latarum,  11,  17,  28,  31,  32,  56,  70, 
77,  106,  107,  141, 143, 146, 184, 234 ; 
and  colour,  20,  62,  134 

Macro-Lepidoptera,  Proposed  List  of 
Derbyshire,  273 

Madoi^a  salicalis,  68 

Mallota  eristaloides,  326 

Mamestra  abjecta,  67 

Margarodes  unionalis,  104 

Meganostoma  csesoni,  154 

Megathopa  violacea,  224,  229,  (fig.)  231 

Meigenia  majuscula,  136,  201 

Melanargia  (for  Melitsa)  galatea,  36, 
107,  233  ;  syllus,  36 
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Melanic  form  of  Phigalia  pedaria,  187 

Melanij^i^e  hastata,  78  ;  montanata,  30 ; 
rivata,  352  ;  unangulata,  191 

Melanism,  1!),  21,  172 

Melanostoma  quadiimaculatum,  203 

Melaiithia  albicillata,  30,  141,  lUl,  275  ; 
hastata,  191 ;  ocellata,  30,  57 

Meliaua  tlammea,  67 

Melissoblaptes  gularis,  343 

Melitffia  artemis,  203,  221,  233  ;  athalia, 
35  ;  aurinia,  1,  75,  85 ;  cinxia,  35 ; 
didyma,  35  ;  partheniaB,  35 

Membracidffi,  some  new  species  of,  150 

Merodon  equestris,  299 

Mesapia  peioria  and  its  allies,  99,  174 

Mesopolobus  fasciiventris,  202 

Metiocampa  margaritaria,  30,  57 

Miana  arcuosa,  70,  355 ;  bicoloria,  146, 
170 

Microgaster  russatus,  153 

Micioijhjsa  jucunda,  315 

Micropteryx  caledouiella,  343 ;  kalten- 
bachii,  343  ;  sangiella,  343 

Middlesex — Observations  in  North,  145  ; 
Argynnis  paphia  on  Stanmore  Com- 
mon, 272 ;  Vanessa  polychloros  in 
Kegent's  Park,  295 ;  Colias  edusa, 
297  ;  Tortrices  at  Northwood,  323 

Migration  of  insects,  203 

Mimesa  dalilbomi,  77 

Mimicking  buttertiies,  74,  75 

Mimicry  in  insects,  112,  200  ;  of  Phlogo- 
phora  meticulosa,  317 

Miscodera  arctica,  «3 

Miselia  oxyacantha?,  57 

Moma  orion,  91 

Monksvvood,  a  day  in,  107 

Monochammus  sartor,  226 

Monstrosities  occurring  in  Eros  (Platy- 
cis)  miuutus,  33 

Moth-grease  spreads,  how,  91 

Moth-trap,  the  illuminated,  55 

Mycolepta  luteola,  328 

Myrmica  rufa,  153 ;  sanguinea,  153 

Myrmosa  melauocephala,  358 

NacHa  ancilla,  90 

Naphthaline,  294 

Nascia  cilialis,  104 

Natlialis  iole,  74 

Neuieobius  lucina,  28,  77,  225,  251 

Nemeophila  plantagiuis,  77,  225,  234 

Nemobius  sylvestris,  297 

Nemojjhora  pilella,  65 

Kepticula  assimilella,  auromarginella, 
desperatella,  '?  hliijeudulis,  tulgens, 
gei,  hodgkinsoni,  uylandriella,  pyri, 
rubivora,  serella,  345  ;  tormentil- 
lella?,  219;  torminalis,  woolhopi- 
ella,  345 

Neuria  reticulata,  234,  264 ;  saponariffi, 
203,  235 

Neuronia  popularis,  26,  56,  146,  178 


Nisonlades  tages,  37 

Noctua  baia,  30 ;  brunnea,  30,  56 ;  cas- 
tanea,  170;  dahlii,  170,  322;  de- 
puncta,  56  ;  festiva,  56  ;  glareosa, 
30,  202,  327,  353 ;  neglecta,  352 ; 
piecta,  56 ;  rubi,  146 ;  sobrina,  68, 
170  ;  subrosea,  68,  346  ;  triangulum, 
30 ;  umbrosa,  30,  56,  77 

Noctuid  moths,  notes  on  the  synonymy 
of,  47,  192,  213,  240,  265 

Nola  albulahs,  244,  346  ;  centonalis,  244, 
346 ;  coufusalis,  56,  322  ;  cuculla- 
tella,  26,  9U ;  strigula,  275,  295 

Nomada  alternata,  77  ;  ochrostoma,  252 

Nouagria  arundinis,  235  ;  brevilinea,  67, 
346 ;  cannje,  346 ;  lutosa,  26 ;  neu- 
rica,  346 ;  sparganii,  67 ;  typhffi, 
235 

Norfolk  —  Notes  from  Norwich,  31 ; 
Plusia  moneta,  272,  299  ;  Catocala 
fraxini  at  Norwich,  298 

Nothochrysa  capitata,  249 

Notodonta  chaonia,  78,  91,  144 ;  dic- 
t£ea,  26,  234,  252  ;  dictasoides,  56, 
90,  234,  322,  324  ;  dromedarius, 
234  ;  torva,  342  ;  trepida,  56  ;  tri- 
lophus,  346  ;  trimacula,  56  ;  ziczac, 
234 

NoTTiNGHAMSHiEE  —  Collecting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Worksop,  140 

Nudaria  muiidaua,  225 ;  senex,  28,  70, 
143 

Numeria  pulveraria,  57 

Nyssia  hispidana,  176,  226,  243,  248  ; 
zonaria,  190 

Obituaey — Carden,  Major-Gen.  George, 
108;  Weir,  John  Jenner,  157;  Wil- 
liams, James  Trimmer,  228  ;  Bar- 
nard, George,  228 ;  Machin,  William, 
300 ;  WeUnian,  John  Kichard,  360 

Observations  in  North  Middlesex,  145 

Ocneria  dispar,  15,  25,  153,  201,  327 

Odontffius  mobilicornis,  274 

Odontopera  bidentata,  30,  57,  146 

Qinectus  mirabilis,  200 

Olibrus  gaminus,  72 

Ommatochila,  n.  gen.,  315;  mundula, 
315 

Oncomera  (for  Ocnomera)  femorata,  71 

Operina  croceago,  171 

Ophiodes  lunaris,  68,  295,  322 

Oporabia  dilatata,  30  ;  filigrammaria, 
191 

Ornithoptera  andromache,  200  ;  crcesus, 
249  ;  paradisea,  200  ;  trojana,  200 

Ornix  fagivora,  344;  fragariae,  344 

Orthetrum  cffirulescens,  296 

Ortholitha  moeniata,  179 

Orthosa  lota,  29 ;  macilenta,  29,  57 ; 
suspecta,  70;  witzenmanni,  179,194 

Orthotasnia  branderiana,  323 

Osmia  bicolor,  77  ;  xanthomelana,  252 
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OxFOKDSHiEE — Captures  in,  223 ;  Dragon- 
flies  near  Oxford,  296 ;  Petasia  cas- 
sinea,  348 

Pachetra  leucophfea,  67,  221,  246,  249, 

273,  346 
Paclinobia  alpina,  170,  346 ;  hyperborea, 

68 ;  rubricosa,  27,  56,  170,  236 
Pachyenemia  hippocastanaria,  144,  251 
Pachylomerus,  tlie  genus,  254 
Psedisca  rubiginosa,  246 
Panagra  petraria,  30,  57 
Panoiis  piniperda,  170,  2-]6 
Panorpa  gibberosa,  224 
Papilio    asterias,    75  ;     cassiope,    176 ; 

electa,  249 ;    epiphron,   176 ;    gyas, 

249  ;  hewitsonii,  249 ;  homerus,  149 ; 

hospiton,   119 ;   machaon,  28,   139, 

268 ;  neumageni,  66 ;  i)hilenor,  75 ; 

priamus,  249  ;    telearclius   J  ,  356  ; 

troilus,  75  ;  turnus,  75 
Pararge  egeria,  29,  36, 142, 143,  202,  233, 

250, 274;  niegcera,  29,  36  ;  maara,  36 ; 

Parnassius  apollo,   76 ;    delius,   76, 

340 ;  glacialis,  76  ;  hardwickii,  76  ; 

jacquemontii,  76;  mnemosyne,  184; 

phoebus,    76,    340;    smintheus,    76, 

340 
Pelurga  comitata,  28 
Pentliina  caprasana,  350 
Pentodou  contractus,  231 ;  niveus,  231 
Perga,  a  new  classitication  of  tlie  genus, 

338 
Pericallia  syringaria,  28,  57,  146,  322 
Periplaneta  australasise,  357 
Peronea  comariana,  323 ;  (Leptogramma) 

liastiana,  276  ;  maccana,  137,  2Ul ; 

perplexana,  324  ;  variegana,  295 
Petasia  casinea,  348 
Pliasiane  scutularia,  179 
Pliibalapteryx   lapidata,    358;    lignata, 

70 ;  polygrammata,    104,  245  ;  vit- 

albata,  191,  199 
Phigalia  pedaria,  71 
Philonietra,  the  genus,  97,  164 
Pliloeodes  immundana,  139 

Pliorbia ?,  2ul 

Phorodesma  bajularia,  28,  275 ;  pustu- 

lata,  140 ;  smaragdaria,  249,  326 
Pliospliitnus  liemipterus,  274 
Photopteryx   lactana,    323,   350;    sicu- 

lana,  139 
Phylogeny  of  the  Pierins,  73,  148 
Pliytomyza  aquilegiiB,  75 
Pieris  brassicte,  295,  348  ;  daplidice,  184, 
245,  271,  298,   346;    davidis,  128; 
dubernardi,  128  ;    mesentina,  128  ; 
peloria,  127 
Pimpia  bridgnianii,  n.  sp.,  310 
Platetruin  depressum,  86,  147,  221,  350 
Platychirus  spatliulatus,  26:i 
Platycis  (Eros)  minutus,  on  a  liabit  of, 
161 


Platypteryx  falcula,  234  ;  hamula,  234  ; 

lacertula,  234 
Plusia  bractea,  171,  245  ;  clarysitis,  26, 

30,  57  ;  chryson,  245 ;  festucffi,  70, 

270, — double-brooded,  243  ;  gamma, 

26,  29,  30,  57  ;  interrogationis,  303  ; 

iota,  20,  30,  141,  146,  237  ;  moneta, 

30,    75,    148,    246,   272,    320,    342; 

ni,    349  ;    pulchrina,    26,    30,    141, 

146 
Plutella  cruciferarum,  272 
Poecilocampa  jDopuli,  15,  56,  90,  234 
Polia  tiavicincta,  26,  146 ;    nigrocincta, 

68 ;  xanthomista,  68 
Polygonia  comma,  151  ;  interrogationis, 

151 
Polyommatus  dispar,  244, — var.  rutilus, 

184  ;  pliloeas,  20,  87 
Pompilus  spissus,  358 
Postal-box  without  packing,  patent,  197, 

203 
Praon  absintbii,  n.  sp.,  316 
Procris  staticis,  146 
Protective  resemblances  in  S.  American 

insects,  51 
Pseudoterpna   cytisaria,    30 ;    pruinata, 

57 
Psilura  monacha,  56,  234 
Psodos  coracina,  77,  355 
Pterostichus  nigrita,  26 
Pterostoma  palpina,  28,  234,  247,  322 
Ptilodoutis  ijali^ina,  234 
Ptilophora  jjlumigera,  90 
Pupation  of  Ejjinephele  ianira,  66 
"  Pyralis  "  ijlumbealis,  315 
Pyrameis   atalanta,    151,    233 ;    cardui, 

233  ;  gonerilla,  196  ;  huntera,  151 ; 

myrinna,  299 
Pyrausta  purpuralis,  57 
Pyrrharctia  Isabella,  138 
Pyrrhosoma  minium,  87,  221,  270 
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'  Abstract  of  Proceedings  of  the  South 
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'  Alternating  Generations  ;  a  Biological 
Study  of  Oak-galls  and  Gall-flies,' 
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edited  by  Charles  R.  Straton,  226 

'  Brief  Guide  to  the  commoner  Butter- 
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by  A.  E.  Holt  White,  155 
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Tibet,'  180 

'  Monograph  of  the  North  American 
Proctotrypidffl,'  by  W.  H.  Ashmead, 
227 
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Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society  for  the  year  1893,'  180 

'  Victorian  Butterflies  and  how  to  col- 
lect them,'  by  Ernest  Anderson  and 
F.  P.  Scott,  80 
Eelaxing  insects,  22 
Eeports  of  Societies,  32 

Birmingham  Entomological,  77,  153, 
203,  225,  251,  299,  328,  359 

Carlisle  Entom.  and  Nat.  Hist.,  300 

Entomological  of  London,  27,  73,  74, 
148,  199,  223,  325,  355 

Herts  Nat.  History,  204 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomolo- 
gical, 75,  76,  154,  204,  328,  359 

Leicester  Literary  and  Philosoi^hical 
(Entom.  Sect.),  225 

Midland  Railway  Naturalists',  204, 
252 

Nonpareil  Entomological  and  Natural 
History,  359 

North  London  Nat.  Hist,  (excursion), 
250 

Nottingham  Entomological,  78 

Beading  Natural  History,  154 

South  London  Entom.  and  Nat.  Hist., 
74,  75,  151,  201,  247,  276,  298,  326, 
357 

Streatham  Entomological,  78 

York  and  District  Field  Naturalists', 
78 
Eetinia  margarotana,   343 ;   pinicolana, 
57  ;  posticana,   343 ;    resinana,  the 
cells  of,  316 ;  retiferana,  843 
Ehina  barbirostris,  223 
Ehizarcha  ivreolaris,  75 
Eusina  tenebrosa,  30,  56 

Samia  cecropia,  151 

Sarothripa  revayana,  143 

Saturnia  pavonia,  28,  234 

Satyrus  acta;a,  alcyone,  arethusa,  bri- 
seus,  circe,  hermione,  36  ;  neomiris, 
116,  119 

Sawflies,  notes  on,  175 

Scalopse  albitarsis,  196 

Scarcity  of  Pieris  brassicse,  318,  348 

Sciaphila  conspersana,  12 ;  penziana, 
314 

SciLLT  Illes — Lepidoptera  from,  9 

Sciomyza  rufiventris,  136,  201 

Scodiona  belgiaria,  191,  251 

Scolyto-platypus,  148 

Scoparia  murana,  276 

Scopula  ferrugalis,  57 

Scotland  —  Biston  hirtaria,  65,  136 ; 
captures  in  Argyllshire,  223, — at 
Douglas,  Lanark,  352, — in  Kincar- 
dineshire, 353, — in  West  Eoss-shire, 
855  ;  Charajas  graminis  in  South, 
278 ;  Cirrhcedia  xerampelina,  278, 
297 ;  Cleora  viduaria,  65,  136  ;  Ta- 
pinostola  elymi,  295 


Scotosia  rhamnata,  146 

Season,  the  mild,  105,  106 

Second  broods,  18,  20,  61,  62,  74,  105, 
138,  827 

Selenia  bilunaria,  158  ;  illunaria,  30 ; 
lunavia,  57,  144,  140,  190;  tetra- 
lunaria,  57,  146 

Selidosema  ericelaria,  191,  303 ;  plu- 
maria,  304 

Senta  maritima,  208  ;  ulvse,  67,  846 

Sepsis  punctum,  248 

Sesia  andreniformis,  24  ;  apiformis,  284  ; 
asiliformis,  24,  143  ;  bembiciformis, 
234  ;  conopiformis,  new  to  Britain, 
245,  342 ;  culiciformis,  90  ;  cynipi- 
formis,  77 ;  myopiformis,  245 ;  scolii- 
formis,  24,  75,  327  ;  sphegiformis, 
24,  244 

Setina  irrorella,  178 

Shropshire — Collecting  at  Market  Dray- 
ton, 30 

Silpha  atomaria,  72  ;  opaca,  154 

Simyra  venosa,  28 

Sinodendron  cylindricum,  33 

Sirex  gigas,  203 

Small  specimen  of  Euchloe  cardamines, 
271 

Smerinthus  ocellatus,  90,  143 ;  populi, 
26,  28,  249,  294:  tilia?,  222,  233,— 
two  years  in  pupa,  177,  243 

Sphaeroden  cylindi-icura,  76 

Spider  of  the  vine,  the  hunting,  207 

Spilosoma  fuHginosa,  28,  90,  146,  284  ; 
lubricipeda,  129, — varieties  of  (figs.), 
205  ;  luctifera,  184  ;  mendica,  56, 
90,  146,  219,— var.  rustica,  23; 
menthastri  var.  (fig.),  205 ;  radiata, 
136 

Spilothyrus  alcese,  37,  73  ;  althese,  37  ; 
lavaterffi,  87 

Sphinx  convolvuli,  70,  71,  143,  233, 
321 ;  ligustri,  26  ;  pinastri,  24,  246, 
828 

Stauropua  fagi,  56,  208,  299,  322 

Steganoptyeha  pygniKana,  224,  343 

Sterrha  sacraria,  104,  826 

Stigmonota  (for  "G.")  germarana,  823; 
internana,  350  ;  pallifrontana,  343  ; 
ravulana,  221 

Stilbia  anomala,  56 

Stratiomys  potamida,  299 

Suffolk — Acherontia  atropos,  272,  321 
Colias  edusa,  820  ;  insects  at  light 
26  ;  Lepidoptera  at  light,  147  ;  Ly 
cffina  acis,  65 ;  Sphinx  innastri 
246 

Sugar,  19, — extracting  from  bodies  of 
insects,  219  ;  yew  berries  in,  347 

Sugaring  in  January,  106, — in  Lanark- 
shire, 352 

Surrey  — Colias  edusa,  70,  297,  820; 
collecting  in,  27  ;  dragonflies,  220, 
270,   271,  296,  349  ;  Pachetra  leu- 
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cophasa,  221  ;  Pieris  daplidice,  246 ; 
Plusia  moneta,  246 

Sussex — Choerocampa  celerio,  71 ;  col- 
lecting in  Ashdown  Forest,  30 ; 
Colias  edusa,  297  ;  Ennomos  tili- 
aria,  320;  larva  of  Catephia  alcliy- 
mista,  247  ;  note  on  the  season  at 
Chichester,  321 

Synipetrum  depressum,  270  ;  scoticum, 
87,  306 

Symmoca  signatella,  343 

Synchloe  butleri,  100,  127 

Synergus  albipes,  202 

Synia  musculosa,  67 

Syntomaspis  caudatus,  202 

Syrichthus  alveus,  342  ;  carthami,  37 ; 
malvaj,  17  ;  sao,  37 

Syrphus  annulipes,  225,  251,  252,  359 ; 
balteatus,  359;  corollfe,  359;  lasi- 
ophthalmus,  203  ;  lineola,  252  ;  tri- 
angulifer,  225,  251 ;  vittiger,  252 


Taeniocampa   gothica,  30,  56 ;    gracilis, 

146,    170;    incerta,    56;    instabilis, 

30 ;  leucographa,  70  ;  miniosa,  144  ; 

munda,  27,  56,  146,  170  ;  populeti, 

27,  70,  170,  202  ;  Tubricosa,  30 
Tapinostola  concolor,    67,   153 ;    elymi, 

295;  extrema,  155;  fulva,  30,' 56; 

helmanni,  07  ;  neurica,  67 
Telea  polyphemus,  151 
Tenebrionidffi,  149 
Temijerature  experiments,  150 
Tephrochlamys  rufiventris,  136 
Tephritis  plantaginis,  196 
Tephrosia   biundularia,    57,    144,    146  ; 

consonaria,  144;  crepuscularia,  57, 

144 
Terias  nicippe,  74 
Termites,  169 
Thalpochares  latipalpis,    314 ;    minuta, 

315 ;    mundula,   314 ;    ostrina,    68, 

315 ;  parva,  315  ;  paula,  68 
Thecla  betulw,  142,  274  ;  edwardsii,  152  ; 

pruni,  107  ;  rubi,  78, 199  ;  w-album, 

141,  233 
Thera  juniperata,  74,  75,  191 ;  simulata, 

191 ;  variata,  57 
Thoracantha,  new  classification   of  the 

genus,  188 
Thyatira  batis,  30 
Timandra  amataria,  30,  57 
Tinea  semifulvella,  57 ;  snbtilella,  843 
Trachea  piuiperda,  144,  179,  201,  236 
Trichiura  crata;gi,  15,  26,  234 
Triphffina  fimbria,  30,  236  ;  orbona,  322 ; 

subsequa,  170,  275,  328 
Triphosa  dubitata,  191 
Tritoma  bipustulata,  194 
Trochilium  apiformis,  234,  358  ;  bembi- 

ciformis,  143,  234  ;  crabroniformis, 

17,  355 


Tortrices  at  Northwood,  Middlesex,  323 

350 
Tortrix  decretana,  343 
Toxocampa  craccffl,  68,  327 

United  States  Entomologist,  the,  245 
Urellia  eluta,  137,  201 

Vanessa  and  its  allies,  the  genus,  75 

Vanessa  antiopa,  35,  151,  178,  244,  248  ; 
atalauta,  29,  30,  56,  70,  74,  104,  141, 
143  ;  c-album,  17,  30,  35,  141,  242, 
248,  257,  321,  347,— distribution  in 
Britain,  22, — note  on,  269  ;  cardui, 
29,  31,  32,  35,  71,  83,  104,  142, 
198,  221  (fig.),  277;  io,  29,  30,  35, 
89  ;  polychloros,  143,  179,  195,  203, 
233,  272,  274,— in  Regent's  Park, 
295 ;  urtica?,  29,  30,  70,  299 

Variation,  Mr.  Bateson  on,  162  ;  of 
Tiieniocamjia  gothica,  194 

Varieties  —  Abraxas  grossulariata,  79, 
152  ;  ulmata,  79  ;  Acidalia  degene- 
raria,  245  ;  Acronycta  aeeris,  75 ; 
euphorbiffi,  212 ;  ligustris,  79  ;  me- 
nyanthidis,  212 ;  myriacte,  169 ;  Ag- 
rotis  corticea,  273 ;  cursoria,  151 ; 
segetum,  299 ;  Apamea  unanimis, 
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VARIETIES     OF    ARGYNXIS    EUPHROSYNE    AND 
MELITMA     AURIXIA. 

By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S.,  and  R.  South. 


Fig.  1.  Argynnis  euphrosync,  <?  ab.    Fig.  2.  Melitcea  aurinia  (arfemis),  ?  ab. 
Fig.  3.  Melitcea  aurinia,  $. 

Figure  1. —  Arfiijnnis  euphrosjinc,  3'  ab,,  captured  May  5tli, 
1893,  in  Lancashire,  by  Mr.  T.  Baynes,  in  whose  collection  the 
specimen  now  is. 

Fore  wings  pale  fulvous,  blackish  at  the  base ;  there  is 
an  elongate  black  spot  at  the  outer  extremity  of  discoidal 
cell,  one  about  the  middle  of  the  cell,  and  one  below  this 
last  in  the  submedian  interspace;  the  submarginal  area  is 
traversed  by  a  series  of  six  blackish  spots,  the  second  to  fifth 
of  which  are  more  or  less  elongated,  and  the  sixth  double  and 
ill-defined;  marginal  line  black,  preceded  by  black  triangular 
spots  on  the  nervules.     Hind  wings  :  basal  two-thirds  black,  the 
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centre  clothed  with  long  pale  fulvous  hairs ;  outer  third  pale 
fulvous,  intersected  by  black  nervules.  Under  surface  of  fore 
wings  paler  than  above,  especially  at  apes  and  along  outer 
marginal  area ;  spots  in  cell  as  on  upper  surface,  but  on  the 
submarginal  area  the  spots  are  obscure  reddish  brown,  the  two 
upper  ones  most  conspicuous  and  projected  to  outer  margin ;  the 
marginal  spots  are  absent :  hind  wings  pale  buif,  the  outer  third 
limited  by  a  waved  reddish  line ;  the  nervules  are  bordered  with 
reddish  on  this  portion  of  the  wing,  and  there  is  a  silver  patch 
in  each  interspace ;  in  the  centre  of  the  wing  is  a  large  elongate 
silver  spot,  which  is  only  separated  from  the  fourth  internervular 
patch  by  the  reddish  wavy  line. — E.  S. 

Figure  2. — Melitcsa  aiirinia  {artemis),  ?  ab.,  bred  from 
Penarth  pupa;,  :^^ay,  1893.     In  F.  W.  Frohawk's  collection. 

Upper  side  :  basal  half  dark  smoky  brown  ;  apical  portion  of 
primaries  pale  straw-yellow  ;  semitrausparent  in  certain  lights. 
Under  side :  primaries  with  a  submarginal  pale  straw-yellow 
band  ;  the  usual  tawny  orange  colouring  is  much  deeper  in  tone, 
inclining  to  russet-brown ;  the  secondary  on  right  side  has  the 
usual  tawny  orange  submarginal  band  entirely  missing,  the 
series  of  black  spots  onl}''  remaining  on  the  creamy  white 
ground  ;  on  the  left  side  the  band  is  slightly  indicated ;  the  five 
basal  creamy  white  spots  found  in  normal  specimens  are  absent 
in  this  variety,  and  partially  replaced  by  black  markings. — 
F.  W.  F. 

Figure  3. — Melitaa  aurinia,  $  ab.,  bred  May,  1893,  from 
Penarth  puptie.     In  Mr.  J.  H.  Carpenter's  collection. 

Upper  surface  :  primaries  smoky  black,  without  any  cream- 
coloured  markings,  only  the  tawny  orange  spots  present  ; 
secondaries  l)lack,  the  submarginal  band  and  median  markings 
in  bold  contrast  to  the  black  ground.  Under  side :  resembling 
normal  specimens,  excepting  the  basal  area  of  the  secondaries, 
which  are  somewhat  similar  in  variation  to  fig.  2,  but  in  a  more 
marked  degree,  exhibiting  four  large  deep  black  spots. — F.  W.  F. 


ON   THE   VERTICAL  DISTRIBUTION    OF   THE   BRITISH 
LEPIDOPTERA. 

By  W.  Haecourt  Bath. 

^  The  study  of  the  vertical  distribution  of  the  Lepidoptera  in 
this  country  is  a  by-path  of  Entomology  which  has  hitherto  been 
very  sadly  neglected. 

So  long  ago  as  1865,  Mr.  Jenner-Fusfc  published,  in  the 
*  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,'  an 
account  of  the   geographical   distribution   of  the   Lepidoptera 
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occurring  in  the  British  Isles,  on  similar  lines  to  those  laid 
down  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  the  flowering  plants,  well  known  to  British 
botanists  as  the  '  Cybele  Britannica.'  The  author,  however,  does 
not  treat  Avhatever  of  their  vertical  distribution  (which  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  paucity  of  data  bearing  upon  the  subject), 
nor  has  anyone  else  attempted  to  do  so  since,  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Now  vertical  distribution  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  every  particular 
as  important  as  geographical  distribution,  for  it  estimates  the 
affinities  existing,  on  the  one  hand,  between  the  lowland  species 
occurring  in  this  country  and  their  relatives  in  more  elevated 
areas  in  the  South  of  Europe;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  between 
the  montanic  forms  found  in  these  isles  and  their  representatives 
occurring  at  still  higher  altitudes  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  the  Continent,  as  well  as  at  lower 
levels  in  arctic  and  subarctic  latitudes. 

Vertical  distribution,  besides,  gives  a  better  index  as  to  the 
range  of  temperature  and  other  climatic  phenomena  which  each 
species  can  endure  than  mere  geographical  distribution  is  capable 
of  doing  in  anything  like  the  same  area.  For  instance,  there  are 
greater  differences  of  temperature  found  in  ascending  a  hill  only 
some  3000  feet  in  altitude,  than  there  exists  between  the  Scilly 
Isles  and  the  extreme  north  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  which  are 
distant  from  one  another  about  700  miles.  On  the  average,  the 
distance  afforded  by  two  degrees  of  latitude  (i.  e.,  139  miles), 
either  in  a  northerly  or  southerly  direction,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing only  a  difference  in  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
about  one  degree  Fahrenheit,  which  a  trifling  ascent  or  descent 
of  a  hundred  yards  will  do  upon  the  side  of  any  hill.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  Mr.  H.  C.Watson's  celebrated  'Cybele  Britannica' 
previously  alluded  to. 

Although  Mr.  Watson's  geographical  divisions  (employed  by 
Mr.  Jenner-Fust)  are  in  the  main  probably  the  most  natural 
provinces  which  could  possibly  have  been  decided  upon,  his 
vertical  divisions  or  zones  do  not  seem  to  be  so  well  suited  for 
studying  the  ascending  limits  of  the  Lepidoptera  in  this  country 
as  some  which  I  shall  suggest. 

The  brothers  Speyer,  in  their  great  work  on  the  distribution 
of  the  Swiss  and  German  Lepidoptera,  define  five  vertical  or 
ascending  zones  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Lowland  zone.  This  includes  all  the  valley  region  up 
to  the  limit  to  which  the  walnut  and  sweet  chestnut  will  grow. 
In  the  southern  alps  it  terminates  at  about  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  in  the  northern  limestone  alps  it  is  somewhat 
500  feet  lower  ;  and  1000  feet  lower  still  in  Central  Germany  (in 
the  region  of  the  Schwarz  Wald,  or  famous  Black  Forest). 

2.  The  Hill  zone,  which  is  the  next  in  the  order  of  ascending, 
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terminates  respectively  in  the  south  alps,  the  north  alps,  and 
Central  Germany,  at  the  heights  of  about  4500,  4000,  and  3000 
feet,  and  is  the  highest  limit  at  which  the  oak,  beech,  and  birch 
trees  will  flourish. 

3.  Tlie  Lon-er  Alpine  zone.  This  is  the  great  region  of 
coniferous  trees,  and  runs  up  to  the  height  of  6000,  5500,  and 
4500  feet  in  the  three  mountain  districts  mentioned  above.  In 
Norway  it  terminates  at  the  height  of  from  700  to  3000  feet, 
according  to  the  latitude. 

4.  Tlie  Upper  Alpine  zone.  This  belt  extends  above  the  pine 
trees  to  the  additional  height  of  1500  feet,  and  is  the  region  of 
the  rhododendron,  great  tracts  of  which  occur  in  the  Swiss  alps, 
making  this  part  of  the  mountains  quite  bright  with  their 
millions  of  blossoms  in  the  summer  time.  In  Scandinavia  this 
belt  is  very  vaguely  represented,  the  width  being  often  reduced 
to  very  trivial  dimensions. 

5.  The  Snoiv  zone.  In  this  zone  only  small  alpine  plants 
and  lichens  flourish,  and  it  extends  up  to  where  the  first  great 
patches  of  the  everlasting  snow  are  encountered,  which  is  some- 
times several  hundreds  of  feet  beyond  the  theoretical  line  of 
congelation. 

Now,  in  deciding  the  limitations  of  the  zones  in  the  British 
Isles,  I  have  been  guided  largely  by  the  preceding  plan,  and 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  given  the  exact  British  equivalents  for 
each  of  them.     My  proposed  list  is  therefore  as  under  : — 

1.  Tlie  South  Coast  zone.  This  belt  coincides  with  the  lower 
portion  of  Speyers'  lowland  zone,  and  corresponds  to  the  limit  in 
Europe  to  which  the  grape-vine  will  flourish,  which  terminates 
polewards  at  the  annual  isotherm  of  50°  F.,  or  at  about  latitude 
50°  on  the  Continent.  In  the  British  Isles  it  includes  all  the 
southern  coasts  of  England  and  Wales,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool  in  the  west  to  Harwich  in  the  east,  as  well  as  all  the 
southern  portions  of  Ireland.  Its  southern  limits  are  in  the  Scilly 
Islands,  which  possess  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  53°  F.,  and 
it  includes  the  whole  of  the  south  coast  up  to  the  average  height 
of  about  300  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  constitutes  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Clematis  ritalba.  Several  Austral  species  of  Lepi- 
doptera  are  found  exclusively  in  this  region ;  but  the  only  species 
of  butterfly  which  can  be  said  to  belong  to  it  alone  is  the  little 
Lulworth  "  skipper"  {Hesperia  actceon).  1  think  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  this  zone,  as  an  unfair  value  would,  if  it  was  omitted, 
be  attached  to  the  one  which  immediately  follows  in  the  order  of 
ascending,  and  with  which  it  would  otherwise  be  incorporated. 

2.  The  Lower  Hill  zone  corresponds  to  the  remaining  half  of 
Messrs.  Speyers'  lowland  zone,  and  terminates  in  this  country  at 
the  annual  isotherm  of  45°  F.  It  constitutes  by  far  the  most 
extensive  belt  in  the  British  Isles,  embracing  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  within  a  moderate  vertical  distance  of  the  sea-level, 
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north,  or  above  that,  of  the  preceding  zone.  To  it  accordingly 
belongs  the  great  bulk  of  our  indigenous  Lepidoptera.  In  the 
South  of  England  this  zone  extends  to  the  height  of  about  1800 
feet  above  the  sea-level ;  but  in  the  North  of  Scotland  it  sinks  to 
as  low  as  300  feet.  No  very  familiar  or  typical  botanical  pro- 
ductions may  be  enumerated  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
Lower  Hill  zone  in  this  country. 

3.  The  Upper  Hill  zone  is  the  British  equivalent  for  Speyers' 
2nd  or  Hill  zone,  also  of  Watson's  super-agrarian  zone,  and 
terminates  at  the  isotherm  of  41°  F.  It  constitutes  the  highest 
(or  most  northern)  limit  to  which  grain  can  be  cultivated,  and  it 
is  likewise  the  point  at  which  the  oak  and  the  common  bracken 
{Pteris  aquiliiia)  cease  to  grow.  In  the  Grampian  mountains  it 
terminates  at  the  height  of  1800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  in 
the  Snowdonian  range  of  North  Wales  it  is  somewhat  1000  feet 
higher.  By  reason  of  its  greatly  reduced  extent  in  this  country, 
this  zone  only  contains  a  small  proportion  of  the  species  of  Lepi- 
doptera found  in  the  preceding  zone.  Erebia  epiphron  (var. 
cassiope)  is  the  sole  species  of  butterfly  which  exclusively  inhabits 
this  zone,  and  it  is  the  only  true  alpine  species  of  Ehopalocera 
which  we  possess  in  the  British  Isles.  It  does  not,  however,  here 
ascend,  comparatively,  to  anything  like  the  height  that  it  does  in 
the  mountains  of  Central  Europe,  where  it  exists  in  Speyers'  pine 
or  Lower  Alpine  belt, 

4.  Tlie  Loiver  Alpine  zone  corresponds  to  the  zone  of  the 
same  name  defined  by  Messrs.  Speyer,  but  from  its  very  circum- 
scribed extent  it  only  possesses  comparatively  a  small  number  of 
species  of  Lepidoptera,  although  several  species  of  butterflies  are 
known  to  breed  within  its  boundaries.  In  England  and  Wales  it 
only  contains  a  few  mountain  summits  within  its  limits  from  the 
height  upwards  of  about  3000  feet,  but  in  Scotland  it  constitutes 
a  much  more  extensive  area  in  the  Grampians,  where  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  3300  feet,  terminating  at  the  annual  isotherm 
of  36°  F.  This  zone  constitutes  the  highest  limit  to  which  the 
heaths  will  grow,  Callima  vulgaris  being  the  last  species  to 
succumb  to  the  increasing  cold.  In  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Scandinavia,  it  is  the  highest  altitude  at  which  the  various 
species  of  pine  will  survive,  but  the  Scotch  fir  {Finns  sylvestris), 
which  only  grows  to  the  height  of  2100  on  the  Grampians  (and 
therefore  only  just  enters  the  present  belt),  is  of  no  value  in 
estimating  the  British  equivalent  for  the  zone  in  question,  as  this 
tree  is  known  not  to  reach  to  nearly  so  great  an  altitude  as  several 
other  species  of  the  Coniferte,  to  which  it  belongs.  I  have,  there- 
fere,  been  compelled  to  adopt  the  common  heath  as  the  typical 
plant  of  this  belt  or  region. 

5.  TJic  Upper  Alpine  zone  is  of  still  more  limited  extent  than 
the  preceding  one,  containing  only  the  summits  of  the  highest  of 
the  Grampian  mountains  (from  about  3300  feet  above  the  sea- 
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level).  It  terminates  theoretically  at  the  height  of  4500  feet,  or 
the  theoretical  line  of  congelation.  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  chain,  however,  falls  short  of  this  altitude  by  about 
100  feet.  This  belt  constitutes  the  4th  or  Upper  Alpine  zone  of 
Messrs.  Speyer,  and  is  characterised  in  this  country  by  possess- 
ing a  flora  composed  only  of  small  alpine  plants  and  lichens, 
there  being  nothing  in  the  Grampians  corresponding  with  the 
lovely  rhododendrons  of  the  Swiss  alps.  The  5th  or  Snow  zone 
of  Messrs.  Speyer  is  not  represented  at  all  in  the  British  Isles, 
this  being  the  region  between  the  theoretical  and  the  actual 
snow-line  of  the  high  mountains  upon  the  Continent. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXTRACTION    OF    MOTH-GEEASE    BY    ETHER. 
By  H.  Guard  Knaggs,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

Some  months  since  there  appeared  in  your  pages  an  interesting 
discussion  on  the  removal  of  grease  from  moths,  in  which  Messrs. 
Christy,  Arlde,  Anderson,  and  the  Piev,  Joseph  Greene  took  part; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  considerable  advance  had  been  made 
by  the  former  gentlemen  towards  thoroughly  extracting  the  grease 
without  showing  any  external  blemish.  But  while  agreeing  with 
Messrs.  Christy  and  Arkle  as  to  the  efficacy  of  repeated  baths  of 
benzine  or  benzoline  to  eradicate  every  particle  of  grease,  thus 
rendering  the  insect  safe  for  the  future,  I  would  submit  that  there 
is  a  fluid  still  better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  namely,  ether. 
Methylated  ether  is  about  the  same  price  as  benzoline,  and  con- 
sequently considerably  less  than  benzine  coUas.  It  has  fully 
twice  the  insect-grease-solving  power  of  the  latter,  but  its  great 
merit  consists  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  volatilises,  leaving 
the  pile  of  the  fur  in  its  natural  position,  and  thereby  giving  a 
freshened  appearance  to  the  specimen. 

Breaking  off  the  bodies  is  a  matter  of  judgment  decided  by  the 
size  of  the  species,  extent  of  grease,  age  of  the  specimen,  &c.  ; 
it  is  also  a  matter  of  convenience  and  an  economy  of  time  and 
material,  more  especially  with  the  larger  species  from  the  size  of 
Noetiice  to  Acherontia,  for  when  the  abdomina  alone  are  detached 
they  take  up  comparatively  little  space,  and  consequently  a 
larger  number  of  them  may  be  operated  upon  simultaneously, 
the  bath  receptacle  need  not  be  so  large  as  with  entire  insects, 
and  the  quantity  of  detergent  fluid  may  be  greatly  diminished, 
but  not  stinted.  With  regard  to  the  time  for  commencing 
operations,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  never  begin  until  the 
insects  a.re  thoroughly  set  and  dry,  even  though  signs  of  grease 
may  be  present ;  but  that,  in  a  reasonable  tim,e  alter  that,  the 
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soouer  any  examples  exhibiting  abdominal  stains,  or  indeed  any 
of  the  numerous  species  which  are  bound  to  go  wrong,  are  taken 
in  hand  the  better. 

A  small  scoop,  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  insect  to  be 
operated  upon,  will  be  found  advantageous  in  the  case  of  speci- 
mens which  are  recent  or  comparatively  so.  Its  use  is  to  make 
a  channel  from  the  thoracic  to  the  tail-end  of  the  abdomen,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  inserted  into  the  thoracic  end,  pushed  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  and  then  gently  withdrawn  again,  the  object  being 
to  give  the  ether  free  access  to  the  whole  length  of  the  interior. 
This  procedure  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  greatly 
expedites  the  removal  of  the  objectionable  matter.  Note. — Of 
course  the  greater  part  of  the  coiiLents  of  the  abdomen  might  be 
extracted  by  the  scoop  alone,  without  exhibiting  any  outward 
sign,  but,  as  the  ether  will  do  the  work  rapidly  and  completely, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  take  the  trouble.  Old  bodies  with  hard 
interiors  may  be  drilled  from  diaphragm  to  anal  end  to  admit 
the  lluid. 

As  a  bath  receptacle  nothing  can  be  better  than  a  bottle  of  the 
shape  recommended  for  benzine  by  Mr.  Christy,  but  for  ether  a 
peyjcctlg -fitting  stopper  is  a  sine  qua  non.  This,  in  my  plan,  is  htted 
with  an  oblong  cork  stage,  of  a  width  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  easily,  and  of  a  length  shaped  to  fit  the  internal  diameter 
loosely  ;  it  is  loaded  with  two  strips  of  lead,  and  a  small  cork 
float  is  attached,  by  a  tether  of  about  half-an-inch,  to  one  of  the 
ends  by  means  of  pack-thread.  Cork  is  used  {pace  Mr.  Ander- 
son), because  it  is,  m  my  opinion,  important  to  keep  the  insects 
and  bodies  from  touching  one  another  or  the  stage.  As  for  the 
rest,  pin  the  specimens,  &c.,  on  the  stage  (the  ticket  numbers 
may  be  written  in  ordinary  ink,  and  if  they  are  submerged  even 
while  the  writing  is  wet,  and  kept  in  the  fluid  for  months,  they 
will  take  no  harm),  then  lift  the  cork  stage  by  the  float,  and 
lower  it  gently  into  the  bottle,  till  its  base  rests  flatly  on  the 
bottom,  cover  the  insects,  &c.  with  ether,  replace  the  stopper, 
and  put  away  in  a  cool  place,  for  warmth  does  uot  suit  ether  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Tlie  duration  of  the  bath  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
insects  and  bodies  to  be  operated  on ;  if  large,  as  from  an 
average  Noctua  or  Bombyx  upwards,  they  may  be  left  from  six  to 
ten  days  ;  if  smaller,  half  the  time  may  be  enough.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  open  the  bottle,  grasp  the  cork-float  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  gently  lift  out  the  stage,  and  lay  it,  loaded  side  down, 
on  a  plate ;  then  pour  ofl'  the  liquor  into  a  narrow-mouthed 
bottle  a -id  cork  tightly,  wipe  out  the  bath- bottle,  replace  the 
stage,  replenish  with  fresh  ether,  stopper,  and  put  away  for 
another  period,  by  which  time  the  cleansing  will  probably  be 
completed  ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  third  short  soaking  as  a 
rinse  to  wash  off  any  surface  grease.     Note. — If  the  fluids  of  the 
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first  and  second  soakiugs  are  bottled  together,  and  allowed  to 
settle,  the  clear  top  liquid  may  be  used  again  and  again  as  a 
first  bath  ;  that  of  the  third  bath  may  be  put  aside  for  a  future 
second  bath. 

The  drying  process  may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  insects,  &c.  are  thoroughly  cleansed,  as 
evidenced  by  the  non-discoloration  and  absence  of  turbidity  of 
the  last  bath,  and  by  the  "feel"  of  the  interiors  of  the  bodies 
as  we  draw  the  scoop  along  their  sides.  Lift  out  the  stage,  and 
at  once  place  it  in  a  thorough  draught,  such  as  that  caused  by 
raising  the  lower  sash  of  a  window  a  few  inches ;  or,  better  still, 
find  a  warm  corner  with  a  temperature  not  over  80^,  where 
there  is  no  flame  ;  or  have  a  foot-warmer  of  hot  water  ready,  lay 
the  stage  upon  its  flat  surface,  and  fan  away  in  order  to 
accelerate  evaporation,  for  it  is  upon  the  quickness  of  the  drying 
that  the  future  fresh  ajipearance  of  the  specimen  depends.  Ab- 
sorbent powders  will  not  be  required  unless  the  insects  are  taken 
out  of  a  greasy  medium.  Perhaps  from  the  first  to  the  last  of 
the  process  described  a  week  or  even  a  month  may  elapse,  but 
the  aggregate  of  the  actual  attention  required  may  hardly 
exceed  half-an-hour,  with  which  short  expenditure  of  time 
dozens  of  specimens  can  be  rendered  safe  from  any  return  of 
grease  for  ever,  or  at  any  rate  till  they  perish  from  lapse  of  time, 
or  other  cause.  The  foregoing  remarks  apply  more  particularly 
to  entire  insects  of  small  or  moderate  size,  and  to  abdomina  of 
all  sizes. 

Hie  icings  and  thoraccs  of  the  larger  species — too  big  for  the 
bottle — are  the  next  things  we  have  to  consider,  and  these 
require  a  different  treatment  to  that  already  mentioned.  As  far 
as  the  former  are  concerned,  if  the  thoraces  are  not  bad,  the 
best  thing  to  do  seems  to  be  to  put  a  quantity  of  one  or  other  of 
the  powders  generally  used  for  the  purpose  into  a  saucer,  and, 
having  shaped  the  surface  to  fit  the  insect,  press  the  latter  on  it ; 
then  saturate  it  thoroughly  by  dropping  ether  upon  it,  and 
quickly  cover  over  with  more  powder,  very  gently  tap  the  bottom 
of  the  saucer  against  the  table  in  order  to  cause  the  powder  to 
settle  closely  round  the  insect,  and  also  to  render  the  head  of  the 
pin  visible,  and  put  away  for  twenty-four  hours.  With  two  or 
three  repetitions  of  this  procedure  the  specimen  will  usually  be 
found  free  from  grease ;  the  powder  may  be  shaken  and  blown 
off,  and,  after  a  brush  up  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  blowing  the 
while,  the  fur  of  the  specimen  may  be  freshened  up  by  a  light 
spraying  with  ether,  while  rapid  evaporation  is  kept  up  by  fan- 
ning. It  is  surprising  how  quickly  and  easily  greasy  butterflies 
may  be  furbished  up  in  this  way.*  But  beware  of  a  flame  or 
naked  light  while  at  this  work,  for  the  injunction  about  benzine  and 
inflammability  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  ether.  A  spray 
apparatus,  the  bellows  part  of  which  will  be   useful  for  pre- 
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serving  larvae,  according  to  Lord  Walsingham's  plan,  can  be 
procured  at  a  very  low  figure,  if  we  are  content  with  German 
manufacture. 

Tlwraces,  if  very  bad,  present  a  deplorable  appearance  ;  if  the 
grease  has  extended  to  the  pin,  a  green  salt  is  generated,  which 
so  distends  and  distorts  the  shape  of  the  thorax  that  the  inser- 
tions of  the  fore  and  hind  wings  part  company.  This  is  still 
more  exaggerated  and  unsightly  if  the  specimen  happens  to  have 
been  pinned  towards  one  side.  If  such  an  example  be  immersed 
in  ether,  the  green  salt  and  grease  surrounding  the  pin  will  be 
quickly  dissolved,  and  the  specimen  will  probably  float  off  the 
pin.  In  the  case  of  a  common  species  thus  affected,  it  would  be 
sheer  waste  of  time  and  talent  to  attempt  a  cure,  but  with  a 
rarity  it  might  be  worth  while,  after  cleansing  it,  to  detach  the 
abdomen,  with  hind  wings  attached,  and  try  the  operation  of 
excising  the  bulging  portions  of  the  thorax,  in  order  to  approxi- 
mate the  fore  and  hind  wings  into  something  like  their  natural 
position  ;  and  no  doubt,  with  skill  and  care,  such  a  specimen 
might  be  made  to  look  decent. 

A  ivord  of  warning.  —  "Never  mix."  If  you  begin  with 
benzine,  keep  to  it ;  if  with  ether,  ditto.  Do  not  start  with  one 
and  finish  with  the  other,  or  you  will  regret  it. 

Should  any  one  wish  to  know  more  about  ether,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  enlighten  him  to  the  extent  of  my  ability.  The  present 
seems  a  fitting  opportunity  to  again  thank  those  gentlemen  who 
have  so  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  material  which  has  enabled 
me  to  complete  this  paper.  I  dare  say  there  are,— in  fact,  I  feel 
sure  there  must  be, — many  imperfections  in  the  methods  here 
advocated ;  but  I  much  doubt  if  a  better  fluid  than  methylated 
ether  can  be  found  for  the  purpose — at  the  price.  I  do  know  of 
other  fluids  which  may  be  able  to  give  even  ether  odds  in  a 
grease-cleansing  match,  though  most  of  them  are  too  costly  for 
the  purpose— but  there  !  Methylated  ether  is  good  enough  for 
the  present,  and  I  am  morally  sure  that  if  any  of  your  readers 
will  only  give  it  a  trial,  they  will  be  well  pleased  with  the  result. 

Camden  Eoad,  N.W.,  December,  IS'JS. 


ON    A    COLLECTION     OF    LEPIDOPTEKA    FEOM    THE 

SCILLY    ISLES. 

By  Egbert  Adkin,  F.E.S. 

Contributions,  however  small,  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
fauna  of  an  isolated  district  are  always  interesting.  I  was 
therefore  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  of  my  brother,  Mr.  Banaiah 
W.  Adkin,  to  inspect  and  make  notes  upon  a  collection  of  Lepi- 
doptera  that  he  had  made  in  the  Scilly  Isles,  for  the  most  part 
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during  a  summer  holiday  extending  over  portions  of  the  months 
of  June,  July,  August  and  September,  1893;  but  for  the  purposes 
of  these  notes  some  few  species  that  he  had  obtained  during 
shorter  visits  in  other  years  are  incorporated. 

The  Scilly  group  consists  of  some  half-dozen  larger  islands, 
the  largest  of  tbem  being  about  three  and  a-half  miles  across  at 
its  extreme  points ;  about  thirty  smaller  ones,  and  innumerable 
rocks  and  ledges  ;  and  are  composed  entirely  of  a  coarse  type  of 
granite,  a  continuation  of  that  running  through  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  They  are  situate  27  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  Land's 
End,  and  are  contained  in  an  area  of  some  30  square  miles 
of  sea-room.  The  climate  is  mild  and  humid,  and  the  range 
of  temperature  small,  the  difference  between  the  mean  summer 
average  (58°  F.)  and  that  of  winter  (45°  F.)  being  only  13 
degrees ;  but  by  reason  of  their  exposed  situation,  the  islands 
are  subject  to  rapid  changes  of  weather  and  frequent  storms  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  only  the  half-dozen  larger  ones,  of  which 
by-the-bye  five  only  are  inhabited,  afford  sufficient  protection  to 
shelter  anything  bej'ond  sea-birds  and  lichens,  both  of  which, 
however,  abound  throughout  the  group. 

St.  Mary's,  the  island  on  which  the  collection  now  under 
notice  was  chietiy  made,*  is  much  the  largest  of  tbe  group ;  it 
consists  of  a  mainland  connected  by  a  sandy  isthmus,  on  which 
is  situated  the  town,  with  an  almost  barren  hill  known  as  "  The 
Garrison,"  the  whole  comprising  just  over  1500  acres.  The 
main  part  of  the  island  consists  cliiefly  of  elevated  rocky  land, 
in  many  parts  bare  of  any  vegetation,  attaining  at  the  highest 
point  some  158  feet  above  sea-level,  and  intersected  by  two 
swampy  valleys,  the  larger  of  them,  which  contains  a  good-sized 
fresh-water  pond,  crossing  the  island  from  east  to  west,  the 
other  running  in  a  southerly  direction  and  meeting  it  at  about 
its  centre.  The  only  trees  on  the  island  are  some  fruit  orchards, 
frequently  surrounded  by  wych-elms,  and  a  few  small,  rather 
sickly-looking  poplars,  recently  planted  in  some  of  the  more 
sheltered  parts.  An  industry,  that  has  of  late  assumed  very  con- 
siderable proportions,  is  the  raising  of  early  flowers  {Narcissus 
and  the  like)  for  market ;  these  are  grown  m  fields,  chiefly  sur- 
rounded by  hedges  composed  of  Escalonia  macrantha  and  species 
of  Euonymus  and  Veronica,  while  others  are  divided  by  stone 
walls.     The  uncultivated  portions  of   the  higher  lands,   where 

■'•  Occasional  visits  were  paid  to  several  of  the  other  islands,  namely, 
Annet,  iSt.  Agnes,  Sampson,  13r3her  and  St.  Martin's,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  islands,  all  of  which  are  similar  in  their  natm-al  features  to  St. 
Mary's;  also  to  Tresco,  where  is  the  residence  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
islands,  T.  A.  Dorrien-Smith,  Esq.,  and  his  gardens,  in  winch  subtropical 
and  even  tropical  shrubs  and  plants,  such  as  palms,  aloes,  camellias,  prickly- 
pear,  and  many  others,  liourish  side  by  side  with  the  common  furze  ;  but  iu 
no  case  was  any  species  observed  that  was  not  met  with  on  St.  Mary's,  nor 
did  any  of  those  taken  exhibit  forms  varying  from  those  of  that  island. 
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ustaining  any  vegetation,  are  covered  with  masses  of  gorse, 
)ramble,  and  heather  ;  while  along  the  cliff-edges  thrift  is 
ibundant,  and  Silcne  scarce  and  local.  The  valleys  contain 
arge  quantities  of  rushes  {AriDido?),  coarse  grass,  a  few  low- 
trowing  plants,  and  many  very  fine  examples  of  the  royal  fern 
Osmunda  rajalis). 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
jejDidoptera  are  by  no  means  common  in  the  islands,  and  that 
ne  has  to  work  hard  to  get  together  even  a  small  collection ;  but 
he  isolated  position  of  the  place  and  the  peculiar  climatic 
onditions,  already  referred  to,  would  lead  one  to  expect  a  con- 
iderable  percentage  of  variation  among  the  species  occurring 
liere,  but  in  this  the  collection  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
ery  disappointing. 

In  the  following  list,  where  no  comments  follow  a  species,  it 
lay  be  assumed  that  it  was  comparatively  common  and  the 
pecimens  taken  quite  typical : — 

Pieris  hrassiccc,  P.  rapce,  P.  napL 

Epinephele  ianira,  the  commonest  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
pecies  met  with.  A  well-defined  local  form,  in  which  the  brown 
3lour  of  the  wings  is  richer  and  more  velvety  than  usual,  somewhat 
pproaching  that  of  Erchia  athiops,  and  the  fulvous  patch  brighter.  In 
16  males  this  patch  is  large,  and  in  the  extreme  examples  of  the 
anale  it  also  extends,  in  a  subdued  form,  over  a  considerable  portion 
f  the  basal  half  of  the  fore  wings,  and  is  carried  as  a  broad  band 
3ross  the  bind  wings.  The  black  spot  near  the  apex  of  fore  wings  is 
a-ge  and  not  infrequently  bipupillate,  and  in  several  specimens  there 

a  distinct  lobe  on  its  lower  margin  ;  some  specimens  have  also  a 
dvous  ocellated  spot  near  the  anal  angle  of  hind  wings. 

Vanessa  atalanta  and  V.  urticcB.  V.  cardui,  common  in  1892,  not 
;en  in  1893. 

L'hrijsophanus  phlmas,  not  particularly  common. 

Lycccna  icarus.  Females  bluish,  closely  resembling  the  Sussex 
irms. 

Macror/Jossa  steUatarum. 

Zygdna  filipoulula.,  common. 

Lithosia  quadra,  eight  specimens  taken  in  1893,  not  previously 
)served. 

Kucltelia  jacohaa, 

Arctia  caia. 

Purthesia  similis  (aurifJita),  one  of  the  commonest  species. 

JJuDibi/x  qucicas,  fairly  common. 

Bryophila  muralis  [ylandi/era).     B.  peiia  was  not  met  with* 

Acronycta  rumicis, 

Leiicania  vitellina  (2).  L.  e.vtranm  (1).  (See  Entom.  xxvi.  327). 
.  ivqnua  (2).     L.  pallcns  (3). 

Xylophasia  monoyhjplia  [poJyodon). 

Cerigo  niatura  {cytherca). 

Mamcstra  brassicce,  not  common. 

Apamea  didyma  [ocidea),  common  and  variable  as  usual. 
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Miana  strigilis.  One  ordinary  and  one  with  a  decided  pinkish  hue 
31.  hicoloria  (Juruncula),  fairly  common. 

Caradrina  quadripunctata  (cubicularis), 

Agrotis  puta.  A  stiff  ma,  scavce.  A.  segetuw.  A.  saiicia,  fonr  only 
A.  lunigera.     A.  exclamationis,  not  common.     A.  tritici,  not  common. 

Noctua  trianguhwi  (1).  X.  xcuithograplia ;  all  the  specimens  taker 
were  of  a  reddish  shade. 

TriphcEua  pronuba,  and  its  var.  innuba,  equally  common.  T.  conws 
not  particularly  common ;  all  those  taken  were  of  the  ordinary  clay- 
coloured  type,  several  of  them  having  the  transverse  lines  dark  browr 
and  well  defined.  The  legend  that  specimens  closely  approaching  var. 
curtisii  were  taken  here  therefore  still  remains  unconfirmed. 

Amphipyra  tragopogonis,  very  common. 

Mania  maura  (1). 

Xanthia  fulvago  {cerago)  (1). 

Diunthoicia  nana  {conspersa),  from  seed-heads  of  Silene  collected  in 
1891  an  interesting  series  was  bred,  the  prevailing  characteristic  being 
the  extension  of  the  white  markings  of  the  central  area  of  the  foi'c 
wings  towards  the  inner  margin,  the  extreme  examples  being  distinctly 
of  the  "  compta  "  type.     1).  capsincula,  one  bred  with  the  above. 

Fldogophura  nieticulosa,  very  common. 

Uadena  trifolii  (chenopodii),  very  common.  H.  oleracca,  all  the 
specimens  were  of  a  mottled  reddish  form. 

I'lusia  gamma,  generally  common,  but  not  met  with  in  1893  until 
the  middle  of  July,  when  it  suddenly  became  abundant. 

Uropterga-  savibiicaria,  fairly  common. 

Gnophos  obscuraria  (1). 

Hemithea  strigata  (thgmiarui),  fairly  common. 

Acidalia  bisetata.  A.  scutulata,  not  common.  A,  margincpunctota 
{promutata),  ordinary  grey  form.     A.  imitaria,  not  common. 

Abraxas  gwssidariata. 

Einmelesia  decolurata,  fairly  common. 

Eupithecia  pum'data.  E.  cuwnata  (1) ;  and  two  other  worn  examples 
probably  representing  E.  satyrata  and  E.  absuithiata. 

Melanthia  bicoloiata  (nibiginata)  (6),  rather  large,  costal  patch 
inclined  to  form  broad  median  fascia  as  in  var.  plumbata. 

Coreiiiia  unidentaiia,  very  few  seen. 

Camptogramiiia  bilineata,  very  common.  The  specimens  taken  have 
a  general  tendency  to  a  darkening  of  the  ground  colour,  and  dark 
transverse  lines  and  a  widening  of  the  white  lines,  giving  the  insect  a 
very  bright  appearance. 

Cidariq  truncata  (nissata),  a  few  worn  examples  were  taken, 
apparently  of  a  somewhat  dusky  form. 

Endotricha  Jiammealis. 

Sphaleroptera  ictericana  (1),  and  Sciaphlla  conspersana  (6),  bred  from 
seed-heads  of  Silene  in  1891. 

Lewisham,  November,  1893. 
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A  CATALOGUE   OF   THE   LEPIDOPTERA  OF   IRELAND. 

By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xxvi.  p.  345.) 

Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  Esp. — Everywhere  common  tb  rough - 
ut  Ireland.  The  only  variety  I  have  noticed  is  where  the  dots 
pon  the  fore  wings  are  strongly  marked,  and  more  or  less  con- 
uent.  One  taken  by  Mr.  Dillon,  in  Co.  Galway,  is  the  finest  I 
ave  seen,  and  the  spots  have  coalesced  into  a  bar. 

Spilosoma  menthastri,  Esj:). — Extremely  common,  more  so 
ban  the  preceding.  Sometimes  obscures  the  windows  of  light- 
ouses  on  the  S.W.  coast.  In  moth-traps  is  a  perfect  pest, 
isturbing  and  crowding  out  better  species.  The  spots  are 
ometimes  very  numerous  and  large,  but  sometimes  almost 
bsolete. 

The  \iiY.  ochracea  sometimes  occurs.  Roches  Point,  Cork; 
nd  about  Belfast  (IF.)  not  uncommon. 

HEPIALID.E. 

Hepialus  humuli,  L. — Common  everywhere,  both  on  the 
Weakest  coast-line  and  inland.  Variable  in  size ;  and  in  the 
oloration  of  the  female. 

Hepialus  sylvanus,  L. — The  only  report  of  the  capture  of 
his  species  has  been  sent  me  by  Mr.  Dillon,  who  took  two  speci- 
Qens  at  Clonbrock.  Mr.  Birchall's  record  in  the  Co.  Wicklow 
iroves  to  be  erroneous. 

Hepialus  velleda,  Hb. — Very  widely  distributed  throughout 
reland,  but  somewhat  localised.  Mr.  Watts  thinks  that  those 
ibout  Belfast  district  are  smaller  and  brighter  than  English 
pecimens.  My  experience  is  that  they  vary  much,  sometimes 
laving  the  brown  a  rich  russet  hue,  and  sometimes  blackish. 

The  var.  gallicus,  Ld.,  often  almost  as  common  as  the  type. 
'.  have  noticed  the  female  of  this  variety  of  very  great  size,  "and 
caching  2  inches  3  lines  in  expanse.  Whether  this  is  always  the 
sase  or  not  seems  worth  enquiry. 

Localities  :  Derry,  Donegal,  in  suitable  localities,  Belfast, 
'ery  common  ( W.)  ;  Carlingford  and  Armagh  {J.)  ;  Tyrone  and 
tlonaghan,  occasional ;  Cromlyn  and  Killynon,  Westmeath  ; 
^'arnham,  Co.  Cavan ;  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  often  plentiful; 
louth wards  in  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  in  varying 
bbundance ;  about  Ennis,  Co.  Clare ;  Ardrahan  and  Clonbrock, 
^ery  plentiful  (B.E.D.) ;  Ballynahinch,  Connemara,  Co.  Galway  ; 
2o.  Sligo,  &c.  Abundant  and  similarly  distributed  as  the  former. 
.  have  noticed  it  flying  in  the  sunshine. 

Hepialus  rectus,  L. — Very  local,  but  widely  distributed.  I 
lave  taken  it  in  a  great  many  counties,  but  it  is  easily  over- 
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looked.  Belfast  (IF.),  abundant ;  in  Wicklow  on  the  little  Sugai 
loaf  Mfc.,  abundant  (S.) ;  Killjuon  {Miss  IL),  Cromlyn  {Mrs.  B. 
Westmeath ;  near  Cork ;  Killarney,  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry 
Eenvyle  and  Ballynahinch,  Connemara,  at  Dalyston,  Louc^hrea 
and  at  Clonbrock  {R.E.D.),  Co.  Gal  way ;  Altadiawan  am 
Gallagh  Wood,  Tyrone,  abundant.  I  observed  this  species  ii 
the  act  of  copulating,  and  as  it  has  been  stated  that  the  femah 
flies  up  to  the  male,  I  append  the  note  I  made  in  my  diary  or 
the  occasion,  so  that  the  action  above  referred  to  is  not  invariable 
"June  28th,  1888.  Saw  a  female  in  the  herbage  shaking  hei 
wings  incessantly,  and  at  length  one  of  the  males  hovering^'neai 
flew  down  and  found  her,  and  immediately  copulated,  hanginr 
motionless  head  downwards  suspended  by  the  anal  extreniity^ 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  wings  of  his  mate  ceased.  Also  sa\\ 
the  males  hovering  numerously  about,  and  noticed  apparently 
one  male  fly  against  another,  when  they  fell  together  in  the 
herbage." 

COSSIDM. 

Cossus  LiGNiPERDA,  Fb.—A  local  species,  not  often  met  with 
in  Ireland.     Wicklow,  apparently  scarce  {B.)  ;  Leixlip  {S.),  Co 
Dublin ;  Charleville  Forest  near  Tullamore,  King's  Co. ;  also  at 
Curraghmore,  Co.  Waterford;  and  abundant  in  certain  demesnes 
m   Co.  Carlow.     It  is   said   to   infest   the  trees   at   L.  luac^h 
Connemara.  ^  ' 

Zeuzera  pyrina,  L.— The  only  Irish  locality  is  Clonbrock,  Co. 
Galway,  where  two  or  three  specimens  have  occurred  in  the  garden 
{R.  E.  D.) .     Mr.  Sinclair's  former  record  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

Macrogaster  CASTANB.E,  Hb.—Mi:  Dillon  has  a  single  speci- 
men, which  fell  into  a  boat  which  was  being  pushed  throucrh  the 
reedy  margin  of  a  lakelet  near  Ahascragh,  Co.  Galway.      "^ 

COCHLIOPODWM. 

Heterogenea  limacodes,  Hufn.—Mv.  Dillon  took  a  speci- 
men in  1892,  at  Clonbrock,  flying  at  dusk,  and  again  two 
similarly  in  1893 ;  altogether  two  females  and  one  very  dark 
male.  I  have  never  captured  this  moth  ;  but  Newman  seems  to 
say  that  the  females  were  not  taken  by  him  in  flight  Probably 
they  only  fly  at  dusk.  ^ 

LIPAPdDJE. 

[Liparis  similis,  Fues.—lt  is  curious  that  Mr.  Birchall 
reports  this  species  and  L.  clinjsorrhoea  as  common  in  Ireland. 
1  think  it  must  have  been  a  slip  of  the  pen,  as  they  have  never 
turned  up  m  my  experience,  nor  reported  by  correspondents, 
with  this  single  exception.] 

Leucoma  salicis  L.-Mr.  Birchall  reports  this  also  common. 
Ihe  only  locality  I  know  is  near  Ahascragh,  where  Mr.  Dillon  i 
reports  that  he  has  taken  a  good  many  specimens.  I 
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[OcNERiA  DisPAR,  L. — Mr.  Bircliall  turned  out  large  numbers 
f  the  larvae  among  Myrica  gale  on  the  Killarney  bogs.  I  also 
id  the  same  on  the  hawthorns  of  Col.  Cooper's  deer-park  at 
larkree  Castle,  Co.  Sligo,  which  seemed  to  thrive.  No  sub- 
equent  records  of  the  experiments  are  available.] 

Dasychira  fascelina,  L. — Three  larvae  were  taken  by  me  on 
leather  in  the  Bog  of  Allen  near  Toberdaly,  King's  Co.,  in  1891. 
lH  three  were  stung,  but  I  preserved  them  for  reference. 

Dasychira  pudibunda,  L. — This  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
outhern  half  of  Ireland.  It  is  common  in  parts  of  the  Co. 
iralway,  at  Ardrahan  {Miss  N.),  and  Cloubrock,  a  few  {R.  E.  D.), 
lid  a  larva  at  Galway  (A.) ;  Glandore,  abundant  (D.).  I  have 
aken  the  larvc'e  near  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry,  where  Miss  Vernon 
3und  it  not  infrequent,  and  near  Cappagli  and  Lismore,  Co. 
Vaterford ;  Mallow  (Bw)  and  Brandon,  Co.  Cork  (L.) ;  Co. 
Vicklow,  Tiuahely,  not  rare  (Bw.),  and  Glendalough  (K.). 

Orgyia  antiqua,  L. — This  insect  never  appears  to  be  so 
bundant  in  Irish  localities  as  it  is  in  England.  I  have  seen  it 
,t  Rathmines  and  Kingstown  near  Dublin,  and  in  sparse  numbers 
t  occurs  in  widely  separated  localities.  Killynon  {Miss  IL)  and 
jromlyn  {Mrs.  B.),  Westmeath  ;  New  Ross  {B.-H.),  Co.  Water- 
3rd;  Killarney  (A'.).  At  Clonbrock  it  is  very  numerous;  and  in 
he  Belfast  district  it  is  generally  distributed,  but  not  common 
W.). 

BOMUYCIDJ^. 

Trichiura  crat.egi,  L. — Killarney ;  but  seems  a  scarce 
Qsect  (-B.). 

PcECiLOCAMPA  POPULi,  L. — Distributed  throughout  Ireland, 
,nd  fairly  abundant  in  some  localities,  as  at  Howth,  Co.  Dublin, 
,nd  Favour  Royal,  Tyrone.  Occasionally  at  Cromlyn,  West- 
Qeath  {Mrs.  B.)  ;  Tullamore,  King's  Co. ;  Lough  Arrow  {Miss  ff.) 
0  Roscomuion ;  Clonbrock  {R.E.D.),  Co.  Galway ;  two  near 
)erry  (C.)  ;  Shanes  Castle,  Antrim  (Bw.)  ;  Armagh  (-/.) ;  Drum- 
easke,  Monaghan ;  Tinahely,  Co.  Wicklow  {Bw.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


HYPENA    BAMNOSALIS,    Wlk. 
By  John  B.  Smith. 

In  the  'Entomologist'  for  November,  1893,  p.  311,  Mr. 
Butler,  in  an  extremely  courteous  way,  calls  attention  to  a 
lupposed  mistake  of  mine  hi  re  the  above  species.  Mr.  Butler  is 
jood  enough  to  make  excuses  for  me,  suggesting  that  I  was 
lurried,  and  also  confused  by  the  "  Walkerian  arrangement, 
itill  more  confounded  by  subsequent  accessions,"  and  for  his 
iindness  I  thank  him. 
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Eefen-ing  to  my  original  notes,  I  find  under  Hijpena  clamnc 
salis : — "Type.  The  specimens  are  in  part  perangulalis,  h 
part  deceptalis.  The  typical  specimen  is  perangulalis."  I  an 
entirely  familiar  with  caducaUs,  which  is  a  common  species  witl 
us ;  and  also  with  perangulalis  in  all  its  forms,  and  am  no 
ready  to  admit  that  my  note  is  an  error.  Mr.  Butler  is  probabl} 
right  in  suggesting  the  identity  of  perangulalis  and  deceptalis 
and  I  stated  this  same  opinion  in  my  Catalogue  as  follows  :— 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  the  two  names  refer  to  one 
species  only." 

Perangulalis  is  an  exceedingly  variable  form  in  size,  in 
colour,  and  to  an  extent  in  wing  form.  It  occasionally  becomes 
fully  as  dark  as  caducalis,  which  it  then  resembles  quite  strongly. 
I  was  myself  misled  at  first,  and  referring  to  a  series  of  figures 
which  I  had  with  me,  I  find  that  I  had  written  dauinosalis  on 
one  of  them  and  had  crossed  it  out,  and  had  labelled  another 
''deceptalis,  perangulalis,  danmosalis,"  which  accords  with  my 
written  notes.  I  cannot  accept  Mr.  Butler's  excuse  that  I  was 
hurried,  for  in  the  Deltoid  series  I  was  especially  well  provided 
with  figures  to  assist  me  in  recognising  species,  and  I  was 
particularly  anxious  to  clear  up  the  synonymy.  There  is  the 
possibility  that  I  mistook  the  type  specimens  ;  but  I  am  hardly 
ready  to  admit  it  as  very  likely. 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  large  series,  can  have  any  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  variation  in  some  of  our  American  Deltoids,  and 
I  have  puzzled  over  the  species  of  some  genera  for  hours  before 
I  was  able  to  decide  on  the  essential  characters  useful  for  tabular 
synopses. 

Rutger's  College,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 


NOTES  AND   OBSERVATIONS. 

Notes  on  Chalcidid^.— Schletterer  (Berl.  Ent.  Zeit.  xxxv.,  1890, 
p.  208)  gives  Leucospis  rufumtata,  West  wood,  as  a  synonym  of  L.  gigas, 
Fabr.  This  is  evvoneows,,  rufunotata,  Westw.,  being  identical  with 
miniata,  Khig  (Symb.  Pbys.  xxxvii.  f.  1).  By  the  rule  of  priority, 
rvfumtata  is,  therefore,  a  synonym  of  King's  insect.  In  the  same 
work,  Schletterer  (p.  175)  gives  a  reference  to  L.  biqnetina,  Jurine,  as 
'Ent.  Monthly  Mag.';  this  should  be  '  Ent.  Mag.'  Leucospis  qibha, 
King,  IS  a  variety  of  biguetina,  Jur.,  the  characters  said  to  distinguish 
it  not  being  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  species.  Leucospis 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  founded  on  the  length  of  the 
ovipositor;  brevicauda,  Fabr.,  ornata,  Westw.,  cupreoviridis,  Westw., 
and  iynota,  Walker,  are  types  of  the  section  in  which  the  ovipositor 
only  extends  to  the  apex  of  the  first  segment  of  abdomen.— John  W. 
Shipp  ;  Oxford  University  Museum. 

Catalogue  of  Irish  Lepidoptera.  —  My  friend  Mr.   Johnson,   of 
Armagh,  who  kindly  supphed  me  with  a  list  of  his  captures  in  Ireland, 
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publishes  a  notice  (Entom.  xxvi.  318)  of  some  additional  localities  I 
bave  omitted.     May  I  explain  that  when  I  refer  to  Arr/ynnis  paphia,  for 
instance,  as  "  existing  in  almost  all  the  wooded  districts,"  a  few  locali- 
ties only  are  added  to  illustrate  the  universal  nature  of  its  distribution. 
hpinephilehijperanthes,  Ccenonympha  tijphon,  Macroulussa  stellatariim,  and 
tluerocampa  elpenor  are  also  cases  in  which  it  is  wholly  impossible 
md  quite  unnecessary  to  specify  more  than  a  few  locahties  where,  for 
nstance,   the  insect  in  question  is   especially  common,  or  to  show 
aorthern  or  southern  range,  or  for  other  analogous  reason.     I  am 
^ery   glad   to   hear  of  Smerinthiis  ocellatus   at  Armagh.      Trochilium 
■rabroniformis  at  Armagh  I  am  responsible  for,  and  not  Mr.  Johnson, 
IS  he  states.     In  Mr.  Harcourt  Bath's  notice  of  Vanessa  c-alhum  (Entom. 
cxyi.  338)  a  remark  occurs  which  illustrates  some  of  the  difficulties 
vhich  attend  a  task  of  expurgation.     It  commences  with  the  assertion 
hat  "lu  Ireland  this  butterfly  is  also  very  rarely  observed."     This  of 
sourse  implies  that  it  has  been  taken  here  at  least  twice.     Can  Mr. 
larcourt  Bath  supply  me  with  any  authentic  records  ?     The  '  Supple- 
nentary  List'  of  Birchall  contained  the  one  referred  to  by  Newman, 
lamely,  of  a  specimen,  thought  to  be  of  this  species,  seen  flying  at 
owerscourt  by  Mr.  Crewe,  when  in  the  company  of  Mr.  A.  Gr.  More, 
hen  Curator  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Museum,  who  is  a  most 
ompetent  entomologist.     Mr.  More,  many  years  ago,  assured  me  that 
he  distance  was  too  great  for  identification,  and  that  he  himself  took 
lie  insect  for  a  very  tattered  specimen  of  Vanessa  urticai,  and  I  made  a 
lemorandum    of    his    statement   accordingly.      Sijrkhthus    malvce   is 
nother  error  in    the  same   Supplement,  which  crept  into  it  on  the 
uthority  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby,  then  of  the  Dublin   Museum,   who, 
ndmg  subsequently  that  the  specimen  (contained  in  a  collection  now 
1  my  possession)  was  almost  certainly  English,  published  a  coutra- 
ictiou  and  withdrawal.     I  hoped  that  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
)r  me  to  explain  seriatim  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  omitted  many 
Decies  from  the  Irish  Catalogue.     They  are  set  forth  generally  in  the 
reface  (Entom.  xxvi.  73),  but  if  any  can  be  reinstated  by  any  author 
ritmg  on  the  Irish  fauna,  it  would  be  always  satisfactory  to  have  a 
3rification  of  the  record  supplied.— W.  F.  de  V.  Kane  ;  Drumreaske 
-ouse,  Monaghan,  Dec.  4th,  1893. 

Aberkation  of  Thecla  rubi.— Mr.  R.  E.  Dillon,  of  Clonbrock, 
hascragh,  Ireland,  has  kindly  sent  me  for  examination  a  very 
markable  example  of  T.  ruhi.  The  specimen,  which  was  taken  in  the 
^ginning  of  June  last,  is  in  rather  poor  condition,  and  the  fore  wings 
)pear  to  be  rather  narrower  than  in  typical  specimens.  The  upper 
irface  of  all  the  wings  is  fuliginous  brown,  and  the  under  surface 
entirely  without  the  usual  green  coloration ;  the  white  macular  line 
band  (in  normal  specimens  rarely  well  defined,  and  frequently  only 
presented  by  one  or  two  spots)  is  very  distinct  and  regular.  The 
xual  mark  is  hardly  paler  than  the  ground  colour,  and  very  obscure. 
)metimes  in  this  species  the  green  colour  of  under  surface  gives  place 
a  bronzy  brown,  but  this  is  the  only  instance  I  am  aware  of  in  which 
I  trace  of  green  is  absent.— Richard  South  ;  12,  Abbey  Gardens; 
.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

ENTOM.— JAN.,    1894.  Q 
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AcHERONTiA  ATROPos.— I  had  three  larvre  of  Acherontia  atropns,  nearly 
full-grown,  sent  to  me,  on  July  12th,  by  Mr.  Daw,  of  William  Street, 
Slough.  They  were  found  feeding  on  Lycium  harbanan,  growing 
aganist  the  wall,  and  partially  covering  the  sitting-room  window  o'f 
Ins  house;  one  was  injured  by  a  fall,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  Two 
went  down,  the  first  on  July  isth,  the  other  on  the  21st.  Both  pro- 
iuced  moths,  one  on  Sept.  20th,  and  the  other  on  the  28th— fine  and 
perfect  specimens.  The  first  measured  4f  in.,  and  the  last  to  appear 
3  m.,  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings,  when  set.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
mow  if  the  larvfe  have  been  found  in  a  similar  situation  in  other  parts 
)f  the  country.  The  first  example  of  A.  atropos  I  had  in  my  cabinet 
vas  found  at  Slough  on  Nov.  6th,  just  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  so 
veil  is  it  preserved  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  captured 
yithm  the  last  two  years.— J.  B.  Williamson;  Farnham  Common, 
slough,  Bucks. 

Emergence  of  the  Sexes  of  Himera  pennaria. —  On  April  20th  I 
bund  a  batch  of  eggs  of  Himera  pennaria  on  an  oak-trunk.  These 
latched  m  due  time,  producing  forty-four  larvae,  of  wliich  forty-three 
uipated,  all  going  doAvn  within  three  days.  The  following  are  the 
iates  of  emergence,  with  the  sex  :— Sept.  20th,  two  males  ;  22nd,  two 
uales  ;  23rd,  three  males  ;  2oth,  three  males  ;  28th,  two  males  ;  29th, 
ne  male.  Oct.  Isi;,  one  male,  two  females ;  2nd,  two  females ;  4th,  one 
aale  ;  5th,  one  male,  three  females  ;  8th,  two  females  ;  9th,  one  male, 
ne  female;  14th,  two  males,  two  females;  15th,  one  male,  three 
emales  ;  16th,  two  males,  one  female  ;  17th,  two  females  ;  19th,  two 
miales;  20th,  one  male.  Total,  twenty-three  males  and  tAventy 
emales.  The  males  were  all,  without  exception,  well-formed  and 
erfect  insects.  Of  the  females,  twelve  were  complete  cripples.  In 
ight  the  wmgs  were  fully  expanded,  but  in  four  of  these  lacked 
trength  and  substance,  only  four  of  all  the  females  being  really 
erfect.— N.  F.  Searancke  ;  Mitcheldean,  Gloucester,  Nov.  7th,  1893. 

Eemarks  on  the  Season  of  1893.— Early  Appearances. — Owing  to 
le  almost  tropical  weather,  instances  of  early  appearances  have  been 
IV  too  numerous  to  mention  here  ;  on  the  whole,  species  have 
ppeared  fully  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual,  in  many  instances  three 
eeks,  and  m  some  exceptional  cases  even  a  month  in  advance  of 
L-dmary  seasons. 

Melanism.  —  Instances  of  melanism  in  specimens  captured  this 
sason  have  not  been  np  to  the  average  ;  a  very  large  number  of  the 
octua?  and  Geometra?  (especially  the  former)  which  occur  in  the 
3ighbourhood  of  York  are  more  or  less  subject  to  melanism.  A  full 
it  of  tlie  species  which  show  this  tendency,  and  have  come  under  my 
)servation,  will  be  given  at  some  future  date. 

Sallows  were  very  unproductive,  being  well  out  by  March  10th, 
id  doubtless  on  this  account  the  generally  seductive  blossoms  failed 
attract  the  Tfeniocampida;  in  anything  like  their  usual  numbers. 

Sugar.  —  Whilst  we  have  had  very  few  poor  nights  at  sugar,  the 
lantity  has  rarely  been  great,  and  the  quality  invariably  poor.  The 
ason  tor  this  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  counter-attraction  of 

c2 
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honeydew,  at  which  I  have  noticed  very  few  moths,  but  the  gener 
scarcity  of  NocUicb.  ^ 

IvY-BLossoM.--On  Sept.  30th  I  had  my  first  night  at  ivy-blossor 
m  the  \yestwood  Beverley,  where  the  ivy  is  especially  abundan 
chngmg  m  wild  luxuriance  around  the  fine  old  hawthorn  trees  whic 
liere  loi-m  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape ;  but,  al'thouo 
the  night  was  favourable  from  a  meteorological  point  of  view  tL 
blossom  fine,  large,  and  plentiful,  and  the  odour  perceptible  even  \ 
human  nostrils,  our  would-be  guests  failed  to  put  in  an  appearanc 
except  by  ones  and  twos,-quite  different  to  the  nights  at  ivy  blossoi 
one  often  reads  about.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  worked  ivv  o 
numerous  occasions  this  season,  informs  me  that  he  has  had  almo^ 
unitorm  bad  luck. 

Geometry  have  been  on  the  whole  very  scarce,  and  mothing  at  an 
frnnl  f"^^^"^^°™^y  unproductive.  In  the  daytime,  at  rest  Sn  tree 
trunks,  pahngs  &c.,  but  especially  the  former,  Tephroda  biundidari 
and  Its  var.  deamerensis,  Venmia  camhricaria,  Asthena  blomeri,  Loho 
phora  lobulata,  T.  puncMlata,  A.  syhata,  Abraxas  uhuata,  &c.,  ha;e  beei 
fary  common;  whilst  H  ma>ylnata,  Thera  variata,  and  F.  jnmaru 
could  be  obtained  m  abundance  by  means  of  the  beating-stick. 

Scarcity  OF  LEPmoPXERA.-I  think  this  has  been  due  in  a  -rea 
measure  to  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  their  natural  enemies 
nthh^nT'^rT'  '^^:^°°^fl^^^'  ^^^'ibats,  which,  together  with  swifts 
nigl  jais  and  other  insectivorous  birds,  have,  thanks  to  the  fine 
weather,  been  enabled  better  to  follow  their  work  of  destruction  ;  and 
las  ly  but  by  no  means_  least,  to  the  great  drought  which  has  pre 
vailed  ;  these  causes  having  also  undoubtedly  tended  to  minimise  the 
number  of  larv£e,  which  have  been  unusually  scarce. 

Second  BRooDs.-The  following  species  of  Noctu^,  which  are  not 
usually  double-brooded  with  us,  have  this  year  been  either  double 

and  R,  oleuwea.—W.  Hewett  ;  Howard  Street,  York,  Nov.  11th,  18931 

Macroglossa  stellatarum  and  Colour.  — Unusual  summers  seem 
to  bring  ou  unusual  insects.  During  the  wettesrsumrr  leve^ 
"^CJ"Zk  f ''^  'fr'^T  '^  ^^— '  «-^-;- were  taken  hiBerwir 

example    of  ?S-°  ^'  '"'^^  P"'*  "^  "^°^^^^  ^'"^  '^'"^^^'^  twenty-three 
examples  oiCoUas  edusa  were  captured  in  the  same  county.     I  greatlv 

vears     bu   fL^.f/'^^'.^'f  .'^^^^'^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  a.^in  if  othS 
Wn  ;.i  '  ^^^  ^"^  *^''  ^  ^'""^^  ^ever  heard  of  either  having 

been  taken  or  even  seen  again.    The  past  summer  may  be  said  to  hlvl 

t.Kn^>f'''*  ""^^  ^"'f-  ^r^^«^«'-"--  Several  of  our^membei;  have 
taken  the  species,  and  it  has  been  seen  or  captured  in  many  otlili 

occasion,  and  I  am  glad  I  did  not,  as  I  learned  more  of  the  habits  of 

riTu?af  n?i  tt'T'f ■•?'■  ^^'°"^- '  "^*°»-^  ''  *1--  I  ^-^  ^-e 
iiomall  that  is  wutten  about  it  m  the  books  that  I  have  read      I  was 

rhit'flish  iTt\zt'' "'""'  ''T^'^'''^  *°  1-^^  "p  I  --  --" 

t  wasTnd^honSfMf^  Qj  away  over  the  wall.  I  guessed  at  once  what 
It  was,  and  thought  it  was  likely  to  come  back  again,  which  it  did  •  and 
this  time  I  was  more  fortunate,  as  I  was  able  to^t  quite  close  behind 
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.  The  wings  were  vibrating  so  quickly  that  you  could  scarcely  notice 
lem  moving  at  all,  and  the  long  hairs  on  its  body  stood  straight  out 
1  round  along  each  side  and  across  behind  the  body,  making  it  more 
tsy  for  the  wings  to  bear  it  up.  It  did  not  alight  upon  a  flower,  but 
st  inserted  its  long  trunk  while  on  the  wing ;  and  as  it  flew  from 
)wer  to  flower  the  trunk  protruded  an  inch  or  more.  The  most 
irious  thing  was  the  way  the  moth  selected  flowers  of  a  particular 
lour.  There  were  two  rows  of  Violas  about  ten  yards  long,  one  on 
,ch  side  of  a  walk  three  feet  wide  ;  the  insect  at  once  chose  a  sort  of 
earn-  or  straw-coloured  one,  known  as  "  Pilrig-park,"  and  completely 
nored  all  the  other  colours,  such  as  blue,  purple,  black,  and  yellow, 
went  to  work  in  a  very  systematic  way,  beginning  at  one  end  of  the 
ilk,  where  the  Viola  "Pilrig-park"  was  growing,  and  going  over 
ost  of  the  flowers,  but  never  even  trying  one  of  which  the  edges  of 
e  petals  were  turned  up,  showing  that  the  flower  had  served  its 
irpose  and  was  beginning  to  decay ;  but  it  went  over  every  flower 
at  was  fully  open,  or  even  beginning  to  open ;  and  after  it  had  been 
3ug  the  whole  line  it  turned  back  and  tried  them  again,  but  quickly 
cognised  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  out  of  them, 
le  eye  could  scarcely  follow  the  insect  now,  as,  after  it  had  tried 
ree  or  four  flowers,  it  made  two  or  three  wide  circles ;  then  it  tried 
e  common  marigold  {Caltha  segetiun),  but  this  did  not  suit  it  at  all,  as 
only  sampled  one  flower ;  then  it  made  another  circle,  flew  over  the 
ill,  and  I  knew  I  had  seen  the  last  of  it.  Now,  what  can  there  be 
lOut  this  particular  Viola  more  than  any  other  to  attract  M.  steUatarum? 
le  purple,  lilac,  and  black  shades  seemed  all  equally  good,  and  yet 
e  insect  never  touched  one  of  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Pilrig-park  "  variety  has  a  vigorous  constitution,  coming  earlier  into 
oom  than  many  other  Violas,  and  also  holding  on  longer ;  but  even 
is  very  thing  would  give  it  its  robust  habit.  All  the  flowers  the 
sect  visited  would  be  cross-fertilised,  and  if  I  had  gathered  the  seed 
5m  these  cross-fertilised  flowers  they  would  have  had  a  more  vigorous 
ibit  than  the  parent  plant,  or  the  self-fertihsed  flowers  which  the 
sect  rejected.  I  know  that  M.  stellatanim  visits  single  geraniums, 
0 ;  but  here  there  was  a  whole  bed  of  double  ones,  and  it  never  even 
aked  at  them.  Mr.  Speirs  caught  a  specimen  while  at  his  window- 
IX  of  pale  pink  single  geraniums  ;  and  I  saw  one  at  a  scarlet  variety, 
30  in  a  window.  (Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  South  of  Scot- 
ud  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society,  October  5th,  1893,  by 
r.  Shaw,  President.) 

The  Melanism  Contro\'erby.  —  Mr.  Dale,  quoting  my  statement 
at  I  do  not  know  of  any  Pihopalocera  in  the  British  Islands  remark- 
ile  for  melanochroic  tendencies,  seems  to  overlook  that  I  refer  to 
iiopalocera  only,  and  that  my  remarks  were  apropos  to  the  suggestion 
at  in  countries  with  defect  of  sunshine  (such  as  the  British  Islands) 
irk  coloration  would  be  advantageous,  and  consequently  fostered  by 
btural  selection.  That  theory  rests  on  a  wholly  different  basis  from 
at  underlying  the  well-known  phenomena  of  adaptive  coloration, 
tiich  therefore  were  not  alluded  to.  My  limited  knowledge  of  the 
iiopalocera  certainly,  so  far  as  it  goes,  quite  bears  out  Mr.  Dale's 
)inion   that   the   Rhopalocera   are   not  without   examples    of   pale 
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varieties  on  chalk  and  limestone  soils.  But  I  can  only  call  to  mind 
a  few  such.  By  Mr.  Dale's  reference  to  instances  of  animals  adopting 
a  white  uniform  in  snowy  regions,  I  gather  that  he  rather  dissents 
from  Lord  Walsingham's  theory.  It  is  worth  while  mentioning,  in 
relation  to  the  subject,  that  I  have  often  noticed  the  rapid  absorption 
of  the  sun's  rays  by  a  dark  or  strongly-coloured  insect,  strikingly 
shown  when  one  settles  with  expanded  wings  upon  the  snow ;  for  if 
they  rest  any  time,  the  snow  melts  beneath  them,  and  they  perish 
benumbed  by  the  cold.  I  have  watched  this  result,  and  have  taken 
some  good  species  thus  upon  the  Swiss  alps. — Wm.  Fras.  de  V.  Kane  ; 
Drumreaske  House,  Monaghan,  Ireland. 

Distribution  in  Britain  of  Vanessa  c-album.  —  I  was  much  inte- 
rested in  reading  Mr.  Harcourt  Bath's  remarks  on  the  range  of  this 
species  in  Britain  (Entom.  xxvi.  338),  and  note  that  its  occurrence  in 
Scotland  appears  to  be  doubtful.  13arron  Wood,  in  Cumberland,  is 
distant  from  the  Scotch  border  about  fifteen  miles  as  the  crow  flies, 
and  it  was  there  that  my  father  took  a  hybernated  specimen  in  April, 
1835,  when  he  was  collecting  Brephos  partlwnias.  No  other  specimens 
of  V.  c-album  were  seen  there  until  1840,  when  some  numbers  occurred. 
A  man,  now  living  at  Carlisle,  was  with  me  at  the  time,  and  we  found 
a  great  many  chysalids  on  the  large  scabious  (Knautia),  and  the  butter- 
flies in  plenty.  A  few  were  found  some  two  or  three  years  later,  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  none  since.  It  seems  strange  that  some  butterflies, 
common  in  adjoining  counties,  do  not  appear  able  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  district  referred  to,  e.g.,  Leucophasia  sinapis,  Gonepteryx 
rhamni,  Aniynnis  adijtpe,  A.  papJiia,  Pararge  efjeria,  &c. — J.  B.  Hodg- 
kinson  ;  Preston,  December  4th,  1893. 

Observations  on  Vanessa  c-album. — Since  penning  the  remarks 
which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  '  Entomologist '  (xxvi.  338- 
342)  I  have  had  serious  misgivings  as  to  whether  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  therein,  concerning  the  dimorphic  tendencies  of  the  insect, 
in  question,  are  correct.  Upon  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  long 
series  of  this  species  in  my  possession,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  think 
that  what  I  considered  to  be  the  typical  form  of  the  first  flight  are 
merely  hybernated  specimens  of  the  autumnal  brood.  But  if  this  is  so 
they  must  retain  their  colour  and  fresh  appearance  remarkably  well ; 
and  what  is  more  misleading  still,  is  the  fact  that  they  co-exist  with 
the  fulvous  form.  However,  I  will  await  the  verdict  of  those  who 
have  had  greater  experience  with  the  butterfly  than  myself.  If  my 
conclusions  were  incorrect  no  harm  can  have  been  done ;  and  the  same 
object  will  have  been  gained  by  the  publication  of  the  epistle  which  I 
had  in  view  when  I  penned  it,  if  it  is  the  means  of  directing  the 
attention  of  other  students  to  the  various  problems  connected  with  the 
economy  of  V.  c-album  which  require  a  satisfactory  solution. — W. 
Harcourt  Bath  ;  Birmingham,  December  23rd,  1893. 

Eelaxing  Insects. —  1.  If  small,  lay  them  between  fresh  cabbage> 
leaves  for  a  day  or  two.  2.  Fill  three-parts  full  a  wdde-mouthed  bottle 
or  jar  with  laurel- leaves,  young,  and  gathered  when  free  from  damp. 
The  cork  stopper  must  be  air-tight  and  well  sealed.  Pin  the  insects 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cork  for  two  or  three  days.     This  method  does 
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well  for  Noctuas.  By  using  the  above  methods  no  "  mould  "  need  be 
feared.  In  the  two  following,  this  fungus  enemy  is  certain  to  appear 
after  some  hours,  whether  the  water  used  be  hot  or  cold.  Therefore 
add  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  which  will  also  arrest  decomposition, 
and  be  certam  death  to  "mites"  as  well.  8.  Use  a  corked,  zinc 
relaxing-box.  Damp — but  only  damp — the  cork.  Drop  on  the  cork 
six  drops  of  carbohc  acid.  4.  Fill  a  wide-mouthed,  well-stopped  bottle 
or  jar,  three-parts  full  with  dumiJ  sand.  Drop  on  the  sand  carbolic 
acid,  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  to  a  pint  (four  gills)  of  sand.  Place  a 
layer  of  cotton-wool  on  the  sand,  and  lay  the  insects  on  the  cotton- 
wool. It  is  well  to  measure  the  carbolic  acid — a  drop  or  two  over  will 
not  matter.  Too  much  will  retard  relaxation,  probably  because  the 
oily  nature  prevents  the  damp  from  rising.  Nos.  3  and  4,  especially 
No.  4,  are  invaluable  for  the  largest-sized  insects  (or,  indeed,  any 
other).  These  may  be  safely  left  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  until 
thoroughly  flexible.  Lepidoptera,  after  relaxing,  should  be  exposed 
in  the  room  for  a  few  minutes  to  dry  the  wings.  In  changing  the  pin 
press  the  thorax,  from  below  and  upwards,  with  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, then  downwards  with  the  use  of  a  setting-needle.  After  setting, 
expose  the  insects  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  front  of  a  moderate  fire. 
J.  Aekle  ;  Chester. 

[For  relaxing  insects  on  a  larger  scale,  see  Entom.  xxv.  119. — Ed.] 

Spilosoma  mendica  var.  rustica. — Eeferring  to  Mr.  Kane's  notes 
(Entom.  xxvi.  344)  on  S.  vumdica  var.  rustica,  as  probably  I  was  the 
first  to  rear  this  variety  from  ova,  it  may  be  well  to  record  that  my 
capture  of  the  female  alluded  to  took  place  in  1885.  From  these  ova 
a  most  beautiful  and  varied  series  of  males  was  bred,  fifteen  distinct 
and  very  striking  varieties  of  which  are  still  in  my  collection.  The 
ova  from  which  Mr.  Adkin  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  bred  their  specimens 
were  deposited  in  1886  by  the  progeny  of  the  female  taken  in  1885. 
The  female  rustica  is  larger  than  English  specimens  I  have  taken  in 
Durham  and  Dorset,  and  more  constant  in  the  number  and  disposition 
of  the  spots.  I  have  not  observed  8.  mendica  here,  although  IS.fulii/i- 
nosa  is  not  uncommon. — H.  McDowall  ;  Nashville,  Howth,  December 
4tb,  1893. 

Bleached  patches  on  Wings  of  Butterflies. — Amongst  a  few 
pupte  of  Vanessa  atalanta  of  the  second  (or  third)  brood  (the  last  emerged 
November  27th),  one  met  with  an  accident  that  I  thought  must  be 
fatal.  It  hung  to  the  cover  of  a  jar,  and  in  replacing  the  cover,  rather 
a  heavy  one,  this  pupa  was  carelessly  pressed  between  the  cover  and 
the  lip  of  the  jar,  remaining  so  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  lip  of  the 
jar,  some  tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  left  a  deep  impression  across  one  of 
the  wing-covers.  This  got  shallower,  but  remained  evident  till  the 
time  of  emergence,  and  crossed  the  red  band  of  the  upper  wing.  The 
butterdy  nevertheless  succeeded  in  emerging  perfectly,  except  a  white 
bleached  patch  across  the  red  baud  of  the  upper  wing,  and  some  less 
evident  change  of  the  same  character  on  the  lower  wing.  Eemember- 
iug  that  E.  laiiiia  presents  these  bleached  patches  perhaps  more 
frequently  than  any  other  butterfly, — they  are  indeed  common  in  tiiat 
species, — it  stems  to  me  that  a  similar  cause,  pressure  on  the  pupal 
wing-cases,  is  here  the  explanation  also,     lanira  pupates  in  a  flimsy 
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cocoon  low  down  towards  the  roots  of  the  grass,  just  at  the  period  when 
it  is  most  rapidly  growing — you  should  begin  mowing  two  days  before 
iajiini  emerges — hence  it  must  be  very  liable  to  injury  and  pressure 
by  stems  of  plants  rapidly  growing,  or,  more  probably,  bent  down  by 
wind  or  other  accident.  I  suppose  it  is  agreed  that  these  bleachings 
are  pathological,  and  probably  due  to  pupal  injury.  This  note  is  to 
suggest  the  nature  of  the  injury. — T.  A.  Chapman  ;  Firbank,  Hereford. 

A  New  Local  Entomological  Society. — A  number  of  entomolo- 
gists met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Eales  on  November  30th,  and  formed  a 
Society  called  "  The  Carlisle  Entomological  Society."  Twelve  mem- 
bers were  enrolled,  officers  were  chosen,  and  a  number  of  rules  were 
made.  Mr.  Christopher  Eales  was  elected  President ;  and  Mr,  John 
Buckle,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  meetings  are  being  held  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Eales  for  the  present.  We  will  forward  the  reports  of 
the  meetings  each  month. — John  Buckle,  Secretary.  [We  have  very 
great  pleasure  in  publishing  the  above  announcement,  and  wish  the 
newly-formed  Society  every  success. — Ed.] 

Proposed  List  of  Entomological  Societies,  &c.,  in  Gkeat  Britain. 
— We  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  list  of  Entomological 
Societies,  and  of  Natural  History  Societies  and  Field  Clubs,  of  whose 
members  a  greater  or  lesser  number  are  interested  in  Entomology, 
would  be  botli  interesting  and  valuable.  We  therefore  ask  Secretaries 
of  all  such  associations  to  be  good  enough  to  forward  us  particulars  of 
their  respective  Societies  or  Clubs.  Information  under  the  following 
heads  is  all  that  is  really  necessary,  but  any  other  items  of  general 
interest  might  be  added:  —  1.  Name.  2.  (a)  Date  of  meetings; 
{b)  where  held.  3.  Date  of  foundation.  4.  Number  of  members. 
5.  Annual  subscription.     6.  Officers  and  Council  for  1894. 

The  Burney  Collection  (Heterocera). — Particulars  of  the  prices 
realised  for  the  butterflies  were  given  in  a  former  note  (Entom.  xxvi. 
359) ;  the  present  account  deals  with  the  Sphinges  and  Bombyces. 
Two  examples  of  SpJtinx  2>i}i((^t>'i  and  seven  of  Acherontia  atrojws 
sold  for  24/-  ;  whilst  one  specimen  of  the  former  and  six  of  the 
latter,  comprising  another  lot,  realised  22/-.  There  were  ten  speci- 
mens of  (Jliccrocumpa  celerio,  and  seven  of  these  were  disposed  of  at 
about  10/-  each  ;  one,  with  two  examples  of  Deilephilu  galii,  for  24/-  ; 
another,  also  with  two  D.  galii,  for  22/- ;  and  one,  with  three  D.  [/alii, 
for  30/-.  Two  of  the  original  specimens  of  D.  euphorbia;,  bred  by 
Mr.  Raddon  from  Devonshire  larvfe,  commanded  £6  6s.  and  £6  16s.  6d. 
each;  whilst  a  third  example,  "  taken  in  the  Isle  of  Man  by  Clias.  S. 
Dewhirst,  July  15th,  1868,  teste  G.  B.  Hodgkinson,"  only  brought  in 
£3  13s.  6d.  Six  D.  galii  produced  32/6.  Of  the  eleven  specimens  of 
D.  livornica  {lineata),  one  was  knocked  down  for  26/-,  and  another  for 
35/- ;  two  were  sold  for  30/-,  and  the  other  seven  hardly  averaged  8/^ 
each.  Two  lots  of  Sesia,  each  including  one  example  of  andreniformis 
and  two  of  scoliiformis,  went  for  32/6  a  lot  ;  two  other  lots  of  Sesia, 
comprising  among  other  species  scolii/ormis  (4),  each  fetched  20/-. 
Four  S.  s]  I  h  eg  if  or  mis  and  two  S.  asili/ormis  were  sold  for  42/-,  and  a 
similar  lot  for  35/-  ;  whilst  three  S.  sphegi/onnis  and  one  S.  asili/ormis, 
ex.  coll.  Standish,  fetched  two  guineas.     Zygcena  exulans  and  Z.  niibi- 
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f/ena  produced  about  Gd.  apiece.  There  were  three  lots  of  Lithosia 
caniola  and  L.  molybdeola  (sericea),  six  examples  of  one  and  five  of  the 
other,  with  a  few  deplana,  &c.,  in  each  lot ;  these  realised  35/-  26/- 
and  22/-.  Deiopeia  pulchclla,  of  which  there  were  ten  specimens,  were 
disposed  of  in  couples  at  from  20/-  to  32/6.  Two  examples  of  Calli- 
morpha  hera,  "  taken  in  1884  by  Brook  and  Waring  at  Star  Cross, 
Devon,"  made  35/-;  and  a  black  variety  of  C.  dominula  sold  for  &1Q. 
A  specimen  of  Nemeophila  pUmtaginis  var.  hospita,  together  with  a 
variety  with  almost  obsolete  markings,  fetched  35/-.  Varieties  of 
Arctia  caia  were  not  eitber  numerous  or  very  remarkable,  but  a  very 
pale  specimen  found  a  purchaser  at  35/-  ;  and  another  pale  example, 
lotted  with  a  dark  one,  made  two  guineas.  The  old  fen  form  of 
Ocneria  dispar  ran  up  the  price  of  the  respective  lots,  in  which  two 
female  examples  were  included,  to  25/-  and  35/-.  Lalia  caiwsa  were 
sold  in  pairs  at  25/-  20/-  22/-  26/-  and  26/-,  and  two  very  nice  males 
also  went  at  last  quotation.  Lasiocavipa  ilicifolia  (12  specimens) 
made  from  15/6  to  18/-  each.  Drepana  harpagula  (  =  sicula),  of  which 
there  was  a  series  of  seventeen  specimens,  were  mostly  sold  three  in  a 
lot,  and  realised  prices  which  gave  an  average  of  6/-  per  specimen. 
Dicranura  bicuspis  (15  examples)  sold  at  20/-  to  24/-  per  pair,  and 
males  at  14/-  to  18/-  per  brace  ;  but  the  two  examples  of  (jlyphisla 
crenata  only  brought  in  8/- and  16/-.  The  five  specimens  oi  Notodonta 
bicolor  offered  were  disposed  of  at  one  guinea  to  £'2  5s.,  males,  and  a 
female  realised  £2  10s.  Three  examples  of  N.  trilophus  [tritophiis), 
offered  singly,  were  sold  at  24/-  30/-  and  12/-  each,  and  a  fourth 
specimen,  included  in  a  lot  with  N.  dictaia,  dicta;oides,  &c.,  fetched  14/-. 
— EicHARD  South  ;  12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

The  late  Eev.  H.  Bukney's  Collection. — I  may  mention  that 
the  two  specimens  of  Luperina  gueneei  in  this  collection  were  from  me. 
Three  specimens  of  this  insect  were  captured  on  the  same  day,  and 
the  third  example  was  sent  by  me  to  Miss  C.  Sulivan,  of  Fulham.  A 
fourth  specimen,  which  I  possess,  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
laie  J.  F.  Brockholes,  and  no  doubt  he  took  it  very  near  the  place 
where  the  others  were  found.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Heliothis 
scutosa  was  not  down  in  the  catalogue  of  this  sale.  Mr.  Burney  had 
an  example  of  the  species  from  me,  and  this  specimen  was  well  known 
to  many,  and  was  described  and  commented  on  by  my  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xiv.  67).  I  may  add  that  if  I  can 
give  particulars  of  any  of  the  other  rarities  that  were  in  this  collection 
1  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. — J.  B.  Hodgkinson  ;  Preston, 
December  14th,  1893. 

More  greasy  Moths  wanted. — As  there  are  still  some  points  in 
connection  with  this  subject  which  I  am  anxious  to  clear  up,  I  shall 
feel  greatly  obliged  to  anyone  who  will  kindly  furnish  me  with  more 
greasy  moths,  especially  goat-moths  or  hawks  of  this  season's 
breedmg  or  capturing. — H.  G.  Knaggs  ;  Camden  Villa,  Lennard 
Eoad,  Folkestone. 

Errata. — Entom,  xxvi.  p.  349,  line  8  from  top,  for  "  enlared  "  read 
"  enlarged  " ;  p.  355,  line  9  of  note  on  Zyt/iena  melilutiJ  for  "country  " 
read  "county";  p.  356,  line  23  from  bottom,  for  "The  male  ia 
figured"  read  '•  This  mark  is  figured." 
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CAPTURES   AND   FIELD   EEPORTS. 

Insects  at  Light  during  lyQo.  — During  the  past  year  I  have  been 
working  light  pretty  systematically,  and  the  results  may  be  of  interest  to 
entomologists  in  general.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  June  that  1  looked 
for  insects  at  electric  light.  There  are  only  two  large  globes  here,  which 
are  situated  about  forty  yards  apart,  and  are  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Having,  however,  commenced  to  work  electric  light,  I  included 
these  in  my  nightly  rounds,  giving  them  particular  attention,  and  staying 
sometimes  as  late  (?)  as  half-past  one  or  two  o'clock  in  tlie  morning.  From 
eleven  to  twelve  seemed  about  the  most  profitable  hour.  My  reward  was  the 
.capture  of  the  following  in  more  or  less  abundance,  and  in  more  or  less 
bad  condition,  between  June  30th  and  October  30th  : — Smerinthus  populi 
(3),  Sphinx  Ligiistri  (saw  1),  Nola  cucuUatelia  (2),  Lithosia  lurideola  (I), 
Arctia  caia,  Fortheda  similis,  Orrjyia  antiqua,  Trichiura  cratcEyl  (I), 
Bombyx  nevsiria  (several),  Uropteryx  sambucaria  {coinmon),  Rumia  lateo- 
lata,  Selenia  biliumria  tjuliaria),  FAiyonia  alniaria  (common),  E.fuacantaria, 
Himera  pennaria,  Aiiiphidasys  betalarla,  Boarmia  gemmaria,  Acidalia 
viryularia,  A.  avemala  (common),  Halia  vauaria,  Abraxas  yrosudariala, 
Larentia  didymata,  Exipithecia  succenturiata,  E.  rectanynluta,  Hypsipetes 
sordidata,  Melanippe  jiuctuaUi,  Catnptuyramma  fluviala  [l],  Cidaria  asso- 
ciata,  Cilix  gkmcata  ^several),  Phalera  bucephala,  Lophopteryx  cainelina, 
Notodonla  dictcca,  Bryophlla  perla  (common),  Acronycta  tridens,  Leucania 
coniyera,  L.  iithargyria,  L.  pollens,  Nonagria  lutosa  (fairly  common), 
Gortyna  ochracea  (1),  Hydrcccia  uiicacea,  Axylia  putris,  Xylophasia  mono- 
gjypha  (common),  Neuronia  pojnilaris  (3),  Liiperina  testacea  (very  comnioi:), 
Mavicstra pcrsicarice  (excessively  al)undant  in  July),  Apamea  didyina,  Muoia 
bicoloria,  Caradrina  aldnes,  C.  taraxuci,  C.  quadiipunclala,  Agrutis  puta 
(2),  A.  segetum,  A.  niyrkans,  A.  tiitici,  A.  aquiliiia,  Noctiia  augur 
(common),  N.  plecta,  N.  c-nigrum  (any  number),  A\  xanlhogruphu,  Tri- 
phana  comes,  Mania  typica,  Anchocelis  p>istacina,  Xanthia  gilvago,  X. 
Jiavago,  Calymnia  ajjinis,  Hecatera  serena,  Folia  Jiavocincta,  Cleoceris 
viminalis  (?),  Phlogoplwra  meticulosa,  Hadena  trifolii,  H.  oleracea,  Piusia 
chrysitis,  P.  iota,  P.  pulchrina  (Ij,  P.  gamma. 

Besides  the  above,  I  have  taken,  mostly  flying  towards  the  light: — 
Coleoptera  :  Pterostichus  nigrita,  Amara  tibialis,  Creophilus  viaxillosus 
(several),  Aphodius  rujipcs  (comnon).  Hymenoptera  :  Formica  rufa 
(several),   Aphion  luteics  (common). 

In  my  diary  I  find  the  following  note  under  September  7th  : — "  Noclua 
c-nigrum  is  now  going  off.  It  has  been  a  perfect  pest,  often  four  or  five, 
sometimes  more,  round  the  light  at  a  time.  After  a  little  practice, 
however,  one  can  distinguish  them  by  their  flight,  and,  when  caught,  by 
the  habit  they  have  of  running  very  fast  up  the  net.  They  settle  any- 
where on  the  lamp,  near  the  lamp,  and  on  the  ground,  windows,  or 
masonry."  I  would  be  much  obliged  and  interested  if  lepidopterists  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  would  inform  me  whether  their  notes  as  regard 
this  moth  are  identical  with  my  own.  All  local  collectors  have  had  the 
same  experience.  Noctua  c-nigrum  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to 
electric  light,  having  been  taken  at  street-lamps,  sugar,  ivy,  honeydew, 
among  low  plants,  and,  indeed,  by  every  conceivable  method,  and  in  every 
possible  situation,  by  which  and  in  which  moths  are  taken.  The  first 
specimen  emerged  fium  pupa  on  tiie  15ih  of  May,  and  the  insect  continued 
to  be  present  with  hardly  a  break  until  the  9th  of  October,  when  I  took  my 
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last  specimen  at  electric  light.  There  appear  to  be  two  varieties  (?)  of  this 
moth;  the  ground  colour  in  one  is  almost,  and  in  dark  specimens  quite, 
black  ;  the  other,  which  I  take  to  be  the  type,  has  invariably  a  brown  tinge 
throughout.  Whether  this  variation  is  merely  sexual  distinction  or  not  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining. 

I  have  also  taken  the  following  Lepidoptera  at  lamps,  both  street  and 
indoor, during  the  past  season  : — Nola  cucuUatella,  Spilosoma  lubricipeda  and 
S.  mentJiastri  {common),  Porthesia  clirysorrhcea,  P.  similis,  Lencomia  salicis, 
Oigyia  antiqua,  Bomhijx  neustria,  Lasiocampa  qucrcifolia  (1),  Riunia  liiteo- 
lata,  Selenia  hilunaria,  Himera pcnnaria,  Biston  hirtarta  (a  few),  Amphidasys 
strataria,  A.  betularia,  Hemerophila  ahruptaria,  Boarmia  gemmaria, 
Heiiiithea  strigata  (1),  Acidalia  virgularia  (common),  A.  aversata  (common), 
Halia  vauaria,  Hybernia  rupicaptaria  (common),  H.  marginaria,  Aniso- 
2)terg.v  ascularia  (common),  Cheimatohia  brumata  (Oct.  2ith),  Oporabia 
dllutata,  Evpithecia  succenturiata,  E.  innotata  ?  E.  subnotata  ?  E. 
vulgata,  E.  absiiithiata,  E.  rectaiigidata,  Melaiiippe  fluctuata  (very  com- 
mon), Anticlea  hadiata,  A.  nigrofusciaria,  Coremia  ferrugata,  G.  uni- 
dentaria,  Cidaria  viiata  (several),  C.  immanata,  C.  dotata,  Chesias  spartiata 
(several),  Drepana  binaria,  Cilix  gJaucuta,  Phalera  hucephala,  Notodonta 
dictaa,  Asphalia  ridens  ("2),  Bryoph'da  peria  (common),  Leucania  conigera, 
L.  2)allens,  Hgdrcecia  micacea,  Neuronia  popularis,  Ltiperina  testacea 
(several),  Mainestra  persicaricE,  Miana  strigilis,  Caradrina  morpheus, 
Agrotis  svffma,  A.  nigricans,  Noctiia  augur,  N.  c-nigrum  (common),  N. 
xantJiographa  (one  of  them  I  took  at  the  oil-lamp  on  the  Great  Eastern, 
while  the  train  was  in  motion,  between  Harwich  and  Manningtree), 
Ampiliipyra  tragopogonis  (several),  Taniocampa  gothica,  T.  incerta,  T. 
stabilis,  Orthosia  lota,  Anchocelis  pist.acina,  Scopelosoma  sateUitia,  Xanthia 
fiavago,  X.  gilvago,  X.  circellaris,  Phlogophora  vteticulosa,  Euplexia 
lucipara,  Hadena  oleracea,  Gonoptera  libutrix,  and  Plusia  gamma.  Cole- 
optera  ;  Serica  briinnea  {se\era.\),  Aphodius  fcetens  and  A.  riijipes  {common). 
Hymenoptera  :   Ophion  lutens?  (in  plenty). 

The  prevalence  of  Agrotis  puta  this  year  is  very  remarkable.  My 
friend  Rev.  J.  H.  Hocking  says,  with  Mr.  Newman,  that  he  has  taken  it 
commonly  "in  his  garden,"  at  Copdock,  about  four  miles  out;  and  I 
myself  have  taken  it  both  at  electric  light  and  ivy  in  September. — Claude 
Moeley;  High  Street,  Ipswich,  November  3rd,  1893. 

Collecting  in  Surrey. —  This  year  has,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
been  a  very  marked  contrast  as  compared  with  last,  save,  perhaps,  the 
"sallow  blooming,"  which  with  me  was  particularly  favourable.  On  March 
5th  I  noticed  that  the  sallows  were  already  out,  and  promising  well  for  a 
good  "draw."  Next  evening  I  started  out,  with  sheet  and  pill-boxes,  to 
the  attractive  tree.  As  1  anticipated,  moths  were  there  right  enough, 
and  plenty  of  them.  Taniocampa  instabilis,  T.  cruda,  T.  gracilis,  and 
of  course  T.  gothica,  all  showed  up  well ;  I  also  descried  a  few  Scopelosoma 
sateUitia,  and  some  very  dark  Cerastis  spadicea.  On  the  7th  the  results 
were  similar,  but  with  the  addition  of  T.populeti,  a  species  new  to  me,  All 
through  the  week  I  had  very  favourable  nights,  and  secured  three  more  T. 
populeti,  all  of  which  were  in  very  fine  condition.  The  total  number 
of  species  I  noticed  at  sallows  was  eleven,  which  comprised,  in  addition  to 
those  enumerated  above,  T.  munda  (which  is,  as  a  rule,  rare  in  this 
neighbourhood),  Anisopteryx  ascularia,  and  Pachnobia  rubricosa.  Some  of 
the  latter  were  very  beautiful  and  of  a  very  fine  deep  red  colour.     lu  the 
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meantime,  images  from  pupae  of  Satwnia  carpini  {^  jmvonia),  received  in 
the  autumn  from  the  North,  were  emerging  daily ;  but  they  were  not  nearly 
60  fine  as  I  have  had  them  ;  one  specimen  is  much  darker  in  groundcolour 
than  usual.  The  early  Rhopalocera  I  have  already  referred  to  (Entom.  xxvi. 
199).  May  11th  being  a  beautiful  bright  day,  I  started  off  to  my  favourite 
hunting-ground  at  Oxshott,  in  search  of  Nemeobius  lucina.  After  a  couple 
of  hours'  searching,  I  managed  to  find  the  "  colony  "  in  one  of  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  wood,  called  "  The  Prince's  Covers."  I  was  unable  then  to 
take  more  than  a  couple  of  specimens,  as  I  had  already  filled  ray  boxes  with 
other  species,  the  best  of  which  were  two  Drepana  liamula  and  one  Macro- 
glossa  homhyUformis.  Eventually  I  completed  ray  series  of  N.  lucina. 
Amongst  other  insects  that  I  have  taken  this  year  at  Oxshott  are — Macaria 
liturata  and  Biqmhis  jnniaria  in  profusion,  Geometra  jiapUionaria, 
Drepana  falcula,  Bapta  temerata  and  B.  taminata,  both  of  which  are, 
however,  to  be  found  more  commonly  in  Ashtead  woods,  some  five  miles 
distant ;  Lyciena  agon,  and  Ellopiafasciaria.  Of  insects  taken  more  in 
my  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  may  mention  that  formidable  insect 
(in  the  larva  state)  Cossus  ligniperda.  Out  of  one  tree  I  took  no  fewer 
than  thirty  healthy  larvae,  and  have  repeatedly  taken  one  or  two  out 
of  various  other  trees.  PericaUia  syringatia  occurs  here  every  year,  though 
sparingly.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  Pterostoma  palplna,  which 
comes  to  light  in  June.  I  was  much  pleased  on  turning  up  Phorodesma 
bajularia  this  summer;  I  should  have  thought  this  a  most  unlikely  insect 
to  occur  here,  as  tliere  are  very  few  oaks  indeed  about  this  place,  the  pre- 
dominating tree  being  the  elm  (Ulmus  campestris). — A.  J.  Kaye;  Worcester 
Court,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey,  October  20th,  1893. 

Collecting  at  Wicken — On  July  15th  to  24th,  in  company  with 
Mr.  H.  Robson,  I  had,  the  pleasure  of  re-visiting  the  Fen,  and  although 
the  nights,  on  the  whole,  were  very  unfavourable  for  attraction  by  light,  we 
managed  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the  Fen  species.  We  had 
neither  of  us  seen  Papilio  machaon  at  home,  and  were  naturally  anxious  to 
obtain  a  series  of  this  grand  insect.  Although  plenty  of  specimens  were 
seen,  only  a  small  proportion  were  captured,  owing  to  the  wind,  and  the 
majority  of  those  secured  were  in  poor  condition.  However,  ova  and  young 
larvae  (mostly  just  hatched)  were  readily  obtained,  but  those  about  full- 
fed  were  infrequently  met  with.  For  light  we  only  had  two  good  nights, 
one  of  which  was  spoilt  by  heavy  rain.  We  were  very  much  surprised 
that  the  lamp  attracted  so  few  Bombyces,  for  we  expected  that  Bomhyx 
neustria  and  Odonestis  potatoria  would  be  quite  a  nuisance.  Sugaring  in 
the  lanes  was  fairly  successful,  but  the  flowers  of  the  rush  were  decidedly 
more  attractive.  The  following  were  among  the  species  taken  : — Smeriyi- 
thus  populi,  Bomhyic  neustria  (2),  Odonestis  potatoria  (2),  Arctia  caia, 
Spilosoma  fuHginosa  (2),  Nudaria  senex,  Lithosia  lurideola  [complanula],  L. 
griseola,  L.  stramineola  (1),  Epione  apiciaria,  Acidalia  inwmtata,  Cidaria 
testata,  Pelurga  comitata,  Hypsij^etes  sordidata  [elutata),  Simyra  venosa, 
Leiicania  impura,  L.  impudens  {pudorina),  Calamia  phragmitidis,  Apamea 
leucostigma  [Jibrosa),  Cosmia  affinis  (2),  Amphipyra  tragopogonis.  With  the 
exception  of  Papilo  machaon,  larvae  were  not  at  all  plentiful,  and  were  hard 
to  find.  By  searcliing,  a  few  were  obtained  of  the  following  species: — 
SmeriiitJius  ocellatus,  Chcerocavipa  elj)cnGr,  Macroglossa  stellatarum,  Satumia 
pavonia  [carpini],  Dicranura  vinula,  Bvmbyx  ruhi,  and  Simyra  venosa.  A 
journey  to  Tuddenham  was  a  failure  eutomologically — only  a  few  larvse  in 
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pods  of  Silene  inflata  (I  hope  some  may  turn  out  Dianthcecia  irregularis), 
and  two  imagines  of  Acidalia  ncbricata.  I  hear  on  good  authority  that  the 
draining  of  Wicken  Fen  is  again  in  contemplation.  If  such  should  be  the 
case,  I  hope  the  Entomological  Society,  in  conjunction  with  other  societies 
interested  in  Natural  fiistory  generally,  will  be  in  a  position  to  save  this 
famous  locality  from  sharing  the  fate  of  its  neighbour  (Burwell).  The  area 
of  the  Fen  is  at  present  a  very  limited  one,  and  should  its  most  interesting 
fauna  and  flora  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  deplored 
by  all  those  who  can  appreciate  and  see  beauty  in  this  home  of  Papllio 
machaon. — Alfred  T.  Mitchell;  5,  Clayton  Terrace,  Gunnersbury,  W., 
October  4th,  1893. 

Collecting  at  Dawlish. — As  I  recently  spent  a  fortnight's  holiday 
with  ray  friend  Mr.  C.  Nicholson  at  Dawlish,  a  few  notes  on  the  collecting 
at  that  place  may  be  acceptable.  We  left  London  on  the  18th  of  September, 
returning  on  the  5th  of  October.  We  found  excellent  accommodation  at 
Mrs.  Hannaford's,  a  large  grocer's  shop  on  "The  Lawn,"  where  we  were 
boarded  and  lodged  very  cheaply  indeed.  We  found  Colias  edusa  common, 
particularly  on  the  railway  banks,  and  in  one  large  waste  field  overgrown 
with  thistles  and  hawkweed,  at  Luscombe.  In  this  field  there  was  also  a 
perfect  colony  of  Vanessa  atalanta  ;  I  have  never  before  seen  this  insect  so 
plentiful  in  one  spot;  they  settled  on  the  thistle-heads,  flew  up,  one  might 
almost  say,  in  shoals,  at  your  approach  ;  we  saw  throe  specimens  which  had 
the  red  band  on  the  hind  wing  slightly  bleached,  but  Mr.  Nicholson  only 
succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  them.  An  occasional  V.  uriica,  V.  io  and 
V.  cardui  also  turned  up,  and  a  few  specimens  of  Panarge  er/eria  and 
P.  merfCEra ;  the  latter  insect  appeared  to  come  out  during  our  visit,  for  it 
was  certainly  much  commoner  when  we  left  Dawlish  than  when  we  arrived 
there;  no  females  were  taken  during  the  first  few  days  of  our  stay,  after 
which  their  number  gradually  increased.  There  v/ere  some  lovely  forms  of 
Plusia  (jamma  about,  some  of  which  we  could  not  help  taking  for  their  very 
beauty.  Polyommatus  phUeas  was  also  common,  the  condition  varying  from 
"just  out  "  to  the  "  very  ancient."  Larva-beating  proved  a  failure,  hardly 
a  larva  of  any  consequence  being  taken.  The  woods  at  Dawlish,  I  may  say, 
look  better  from  a  distance,  to  the  entomologist's  eye,  than  on  a  closer 
inspection  ;  they  seem  to  be  principally  used  as  game-preserves  ;  oak  is 
comparatively  scarce,  the  commonest  trees  being  ash  and  edible  chestnut. 
Sugaring  was  also  a  failure  ;  the  first  night  we  obtained  one  Hadena  protea 
and  an  autiqu&ted  Phlogoj^hora  meticidosa ;  the  second  night  we  obtained 
one  Anchocelis  pistacina,  and  a  specimen  of  Triphana  pronuba,  apparently 
savfd  from  the  flood  ;  the  third  night  we  obtained  nothing  whatever ;  then 
we  gave  it  up  in  disgust.  A  much  greater  success  was  the  ivy,  which 
abounds  at  and  around  Dawlish ;  but,  of  course,  we  did  not  find  the  best 
of  it  until  a  night  or  two  before  we  left;  however,  our  last  four  nights  were 
fairly  successful.  On  Sept.  3Uth  we  took  Orthosia  macilenta,  Xaniliia 
femiginea,  Ancliocelis  pistacina,  a  splendid  specimen  of  Xylophasia  poly- 
odon,  Cerastis  vaccinii,  Hadena  protea,  Agrotis  segetum,  and  P.  gamma;  we 
also  took  one  specimen  of  Cerastis  spadicea  (ligula),  and  a  pair  of  Epunda 
lichenea:  I  suppose  these  Uchenea  were  the  best  insects  we  got  during  our 
visit ;  unfortunately  they  are  not  in  very  brilliant  condition.  On  Oct. 
2nd  we  took,  besides  the  common  things  mentioned  above,  three  more  male 
E.  lichenea,  one  specimen  of  Orthosia  lota,  and  one  of  Agrotis  saucia.  On 
Oct.  3rd  we  took  another /i.  saucia,  several  P.  meticidosa,  some  more  E, 
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Uchenea,  one  Cidaria  psittacata,  one  Anchocelis  rujina,  one  Arjrotis  puta, 
and  two  worn  Triphana  comes.  On  Oct.  4th  we  got  another  C.  psittacata, 
more  E.  Uchenea,  a  few  more  C.  spacUcea,  several  A)ichocelis  liinosa,  one 
Scopelosoma  satellitia.  and  one  Arjrotis  suffasa.  The  condition  of  the  "ivy  " 
things  was,  as  a  general  rule,  first-rate;  the  majority  of  them  appeared  to 
be  only  just  coming  out. — Lawrence  J.  Tremayne;  4,  Lanark  Villas, 
Maida  Vale,  W.,  November  4th,  1893. 

Collecting  at  Market  Dratton. — It  has  been  a  wonderful  season 
here  for  moths;  especially  I  have  noticed  the  large  numbers  of  species 
usually  common,  which  this  year  have  been  abundant,  e.g.,  Lohopliora  lobu- 
lata,  Hadena  adusta  Rusiim^  tenebrosa,  in  the  spring ;  and  in  the  late 
summer,  Noctua  c-nigram,  Xanthia  sllago,  X.  cerago,  and  X.ferruginea, 
Noctua  glareosa,  Agrinpis  apriliaa,  Miselia  oxgacanthcB  var,  capucina. 
Sugaring  was  good  in  May,  when  H.  adusta,  H.  thalasslna,  Euplexla  luci- 
para,  and  Rusina  tenebrosa  swarmed  at  it ;  but  almost  useless  in  June, 
July,  August,  and  the  first  part  of  September.  I  too  found  here,  as 
Mr.  Day  did  at  Knutsford,  that  the  moths  swarmed  on  the  flowers  of  a 
tallish  grass,  which  grows  in  the  mosses  and  damp  places  in  woods.  In  one 
evening  I  found  numbers  of  Xanthia  silago,  X.  cerago,  Phlogophora 
meticulosa,  and  Noctua  c  nigrum,  and  a  few  lY.  umbrosa,  Hydrcecia  micacea, 
Tapinostola  fulva  and  Celcena  haworthii.  This  was  in  the  first  week 
of  September.  In  the  middle  of  September  I  took  two  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  Va7iessa  c-album  in  my  garden,  and  on  the  9th  of  October  another 
specimen  a  little  worn  ;  I  have  never  seen  it  here  before.  V.  atalanta  has 
been  most  abundant  all  through  August  and  September ;  V.  urticm  and  V. 
io  very  scarce.  Pieris  brassiccB  unusually  common.  It  is  by  no  means 
common  here  as  a  rule. — F.  C.  Woodforde  ;  Market  Drayton,  Salop, 
October  25th,  1893. 

Collecting  at  Tonbridge  Wells  and  xIshdown  Forest. — The  past 
season,  has,  I  consider,  been  a  bad  one  for  collecting.  Larvae  in  the  spring 
were  unusually  abundant.  At  lamps  and  sallows  I  took  Cgmatophora  flavi- 
cornis,  Anisopteryx  ascularia,  Hybernia  aurantiaria,  H.  progenimaria, 
Selenia  iUunaria,  Tceniocampa  gothica,  T.  stabilis,  T.  instabilis,  T.  rubricosa. 
All  insects  here  and  on  the  Forest  were  quite  three  weeks  earlier.  Sugar 
has  not  been  profitable.  At  liglit  I  took  Bombyx  rubi,  Habrostola  urticce, 
Hypsipetes  ruberata,  H.  elutata.  Heliophobus  popularis,  lodis  lactearia, 
Panagra  petraria,  Melanippe  montanata,  Melanthia  albiciUata,  M.  oceUata, 
Cabera  exanthemaria,  Larentia  didymata,  Lomaapilis  marginata,  Euthe- 
monia  russula,  Metrocampa  margaritaria,  Plusia  moneta  (1),  Cidaria  dotata, 
Geometra  papilionaria,  Odontopera  bidentata,  Pseudoterpna  cytisaria,  Halia 
wavaria,  Hetnerophila  abruptaria,  Boarmia  consortaria,  Timandra  amataria, 
Oporabia  dilutata.  At  sugar  I  took,  among  others,  Hadena  adusta,  H. 
proteus,  H.  thalassina,  H.  oleracea,  H.  pisi,  Thyatira  batis,  Acronycta  psi, 
A.  rumicis,  Dipterygia  pinastri,  Noctua  c-yiigrwn,  N.  brunnea,  N.  baja,  N. 
triangulum,  N. /estiva,  Miana  strigilis,  M.  literosa,  Plusia  gamma,  P.  iota, 
P.  jndchrina,  P.  chrysitis,  Caradrini  cubicularis,  C  morpheas,  Gonophora 
derasa,  Euplexia  lucipara,  Leucania  pallens,  L.  impura,  Lopharia  [Xylo- 
phasia]  lithoxylea,  L.  polyodon,  Triphcina  fimbria  (4),  Amphipyra  pyra- 
midea,  Agrotis  agathiiia,  A.  suffasa,  A.  segetum,  Anchocelis  litura,  A. 
lunosa,  A.  rufina,  Orthosia  lota,  Cerastis  vaccinii,  Xanthia  silago,  X. 
cerago,  X.ferruginea,  Scopelosoma  satellitia.  The  hornets  coming  to  sugar 
on  some   nights    were  a  great  nuisance,  especially   as  they  carried  away 
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insects. — R.  A.    Dallas  Bkkching  ;   24,   St.  James's   Road,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  November  13th,  1893. 

Notes  from  Norwich. — A  specimen  of  Dianthoccla  cucuhali  was  taken 
here  on  Oct.  11th.  Newman  gives  June  for  its  appearance.  Among  our 
captures  of  the  past  season  we  note  the  following  : — Male  and  female 
Platijptenjx  hamula,  one  Triphcena  interjecta,  one  Melanthia  alhicillata, 
two  Corijcia  taniinata,  and  several  specimens  of  Boarmia  abietaria.  Sesia 
apiformis  being  common  here,  we  shall  be  plea^^ed  to  supply  any  readers  of 
the  '  Entomologist '  with  one  or  two  cocoons  of  this  formidable-looking 
moth. — B.  C.  Tillrtt;   Sprowston  Lodge,  Norwich,  November  27th,  1893. 

Captures  tn  October  and  November,  1893. — During  October,  and 
so  late  as  Nov.  llth,  specimens  o{  Xijlophada  mo)io(/hjp]ut  (pohjodon)  came 
to  ivy-bloom  and  sugar  ;  the  examples  were  rather  smaller  in  size  than 
those  usually  seen  in  the  summer.  A  few  specimens  of  Arp-otls  exclama- 
tionis  also  appeared  in  October.  Xantliia  circellaris  ( feii'uginea),  Cerastis 
spadtcea,  and  S.  satelUtia  have  been  abundant  on  mild  evenings  throughout 
November.  On  Oct.  20th  I  noticed  a  solitary  specimen  of  Caradrlnct 
cuhicularis  at  ivy-bloom.  On  Oct.  19th  I  saw  the  only  specimen  this 
season  of  Vanessa  cardui. — T.  B.  Jeffkrys  ;  Langharne,  Carmarthenshire, 
December  6th,  1893. 

Notes  from  Gloucestershire. —  I  saw  Vanessa  atalanta  the  first  week 
in  April,  and  have  seen  it  without  a  break  of  more  than  a  week's  duration, 
until  the  last  week.  Macroijlossa  stellatarwn  has  been  more  plentiful 
during  the  past  summer  than  I  have  seen  it  for  thirty  years.  Chrijso- 
phanui  {Pohjomniatus)  phheas,  abundant  here  as  elsewhere;  the  last 
specimen,  apparently  freshly  emerged,  observed  on  November  1st. — N.  F. 
Searancke  ;  Micheldean,  Gloucester,  November  7th,  1893. 

Aleurodes  brassic^.  —  This  little  insect,  referred  to  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Dale  (Entom.  xxvi.  357),  has  been  over-abundant  in  many  gardens  in  this 
locality,  the  brussels  sprouts  having  been  much  affected  with  them. — T.  B. 
Jefferys,  Langharne. 

Rare  British  Dragonflies. — During  the  past  reason  T  have  added  to 
my  collection  a  specimen  each  of  two  very  rare  species  of  dragonflies, 
namely,  jEscluia  ritfescens,  from  the  Fens,  and  jE.  mixta  from  the  metro- 
politan district. — W.  Harcourt  Bath. 

Hornets  in  Worcestershiric. — Hornets  have  appeared  this  season  in  a 
certain  district  in  Worcestershire  in  unusual  numbers,  though  for  several 
years  past  they  have  been  on  the  decrease. — W.  Harcourt  Bath. 

Abundance  of  Wasps.  — -Wasps  have  swarmed  in  countless  numbers 
during  the  past  season,  in  every  locality  visited  by  myself  in  S.  Britain.  In 
some  districts  they  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  fruit  crops.  The  dry 
weather  experienced  in  the  spring  is  no  doubt  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. — 
W.  Harcourt  Bath. 

Decticus  verrucivorus. — A  few  months  ago  I  appealed  (Entom.  xxvi. 
161)  for  information  concerning  the  capture  of  any  specimen  of  this  rare  and 
handsome  grasshopper  in  this  country  within  the  last  few  years.  As  I  did 
not  get  any  response  to  my  enquiry,  I  presume  very  few  specimens  have 
been  obtained     It  may  therefore  be  as  well  to  place  on  record  the  capture 
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of  two  examples  which  I  possess  in  my  collection,  namely,  a  green  female, 
at  Deal  in  1889,  and  a  brown  variety  of  the  same  sex  from  the  New 
Forest  in  Sept.  1891.  The  latter  is  the  variety  hinglei  of  Curtis.  I  am 
only  aware  of  one  other  record  during  the  same  period,  namely,  of  the 
capture  of  a  specimen  in  Kent. — W.  Harcouut  Bath. 

CoLiAs  EDUSA,  C.  HYALB,  &c.,  IN  BiiDFORDSHiRE. — (7.  et?t<sa  appeared  in 
fair  numbers  here  this  season  ;  I  took  three  or  four  specimens,  males,  in 
fair  condition,  and  saw  others.  On  July  25th,  1892,  I  captured  a  fine 
specimen  of  G.  hyale,  yellow  variety,  evidently  just  emerged.  Macroglossa 
stellataram  has  been  plentiful  this  year,  and  the  total  absence  of  Vaneasa 
cardui  is  most  noticeable. — Alfred  H.  Blake  ;  High  Street,  Biggleswade, 
Beds,  November  23rd,  1893. 

Reported  occurrence  of  Coltas  hyale  in  Dorsetshire  in  1893. — 
After  reading  the  note  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Freir  (Entom.  xxvi.  32"i),  in  which  he 
mentions  that  he  saw,  but  failed  to  capture,  a  specimen  of  Colias  hyale  at 
Swanage  in  August  last,  I  wrote  to  inform  him  that  this  species  so  rarely 
visits  Dorsetshire  that  unless  he  had  a  sufficiently  close  view  of  it  at  rest  to 
enable  him  to  make  sure  about  the  identity  of  the  insect,  I  had  little  doubt 
but  that  it  was  only  C.  edusa  var.  helice.  In  his  answer  Mr.  Freir  told  me 
that,  after  thinking  over  the  matter,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
suggestion  as  to  the  butterfly  being  var.  helice  was  in  all  probability  correct, 
and  left  me  at  liberty  to  publish  a  note  cancelling  his  former  statement 
(l.  c).  So  very  few  examples  of  C.  hyale  have  ever  been  taken  in  Dorset 
that,  unless  the  pale  "  clouded  yellows  "  that  are  seen  here  can  be  secured, 
or  at  any  rate  identified  for  certain,  the  only  wise  course  is  to  take  for 
granted  that  they  are  var.  helice,  for  the  onus  prohandi  clearly  rests  on 
those  who  claim  to  have  met  with  G.  hyale  in  this  county.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  not  a  single  specimen  of  the  latter  was  observed  in  Dorset  in  1892, 
although  it  then  occurred,  but  very  rarely,  near  Bournemouth,  in  Hants ; 
that  was  presumably  the  most  westerly  point  that  it  reached  on  the  south 
coast,  for  I  have  not  noticed  any  record  of  its  appearance  in  either  Devon 
or  Cornwall  during  that  year. —  Eustace  E.  Bankes  ;  The  Rectory,  Corfe 
Castle,  Oorset,  December  19th,  1893. 

[We  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  correspondents  if  they  will  abstain  from 
recording  species  of  whose  identity  they  are  not  absolutely  certain. — Ed.]. 

Aplecta  advena  in  Ireland. — I  caught  three  specimens  of  Ajolecta 
advena  here  last  season.  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  this  species  has  been 
captured,  or  at  all  events  noted,  in  Ireland. — W.  B.  Thornhill  ;  Castle 
Cosey,  Castle  Bellingham,  Ireland,  December  18th,  1893. 

Epione  vespertaria  in  Hereford. — In  the  List  of  Lepidoptera  taken 
last  year  at  or  near  Hereford  (Entom.  xxvi.  pp,  277,  278),  for  Epione 
vespertaria  read  E.  advenaria. 


Reports  of  Societies. — Although  our  present  number  extends  to 
thirty-two  pages,  publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  Entomological  Societies 
is  unavoidably  postponed  until  February,  when  a  double  number  will  be 
issued. 
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ON     AN     UNUSUAL    NUMBER     OF     MONSTROSITIES 
OCCURRING  IN   EROS   (PLATYCIS)    MINUTUS,   F. 

By   John   W.    Shipp. 

Mr.  Eye  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xii.  p.  107,  1875)  gave  a  few  in- 
stances of  examples  of  monstrosities  occurring  in  a  series  of 
Eros  (Plati/cis)  minutus,  which  were  taken  in  Leigh  Woods,  near 
Bristol.  Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  colony  of  the 
species  in  Splatts  Wood,  Gloucestershire  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xxviii. 
p.  288,  1892),  I  was  this  year  (1893)  delighted  to  find  that  the 
colony  still  existed.  I,  however,  found  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  species  were  deformed  in  many  parts,  notably  in  the  antennae 
and  elytra.  This  colony  exists  in  an  old  rotten  ash-stump, 
which  is  infested  with  Sinodendron  cylindricum,  and  upon  the 
frass  of  which  the  insects  probably  exist.  Mr.  Eye  also  found  his 
insects  upon  an  old  stump,  which  he  supposed  was  oak,  although 
it  may  in  all  probability  have  been  ash.  I  found  the  imagines 
embedded  in  the  powdery  frass  at  the  entrance  to  the  burrows,  or 
crawling  about  in  a  very  sluggish  manner  around  the  foot  of  the 
stump  ;  but  a  careful  and  prolonged  search  failed  to  discover 
any  traces  of  either  larvae  or  pupae.  However,  traces  of  the 
perfect  insect  were  to  be  found  in  the  frass  and  burrows  in  the 
stump,  as  an  occasional  elytron,  or  head  and  broken  antenna, 
testified  ;  but  the  strictest  search  failed  to  elicit  more.  Some  of 
the  fragments  were  found  at  some  distance  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Rye  took  forty-seven  specimens,  of  which  only  seven  were 
females.  This  is  remarkable,  for  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-three 
specimens  taken  in  1892,  the  proportion  of  females  were  as 
three  to  two,  whilst  in  August,  1893,  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-five 
specimens,  twenty  were  females  ;  thus  showing  that  the  females 
exceed  the  males.  The  insects  themselves  are  of  a  very  sluggish 
disposition,  rarely  moving  more  than  a  few  inches  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and,  although  I  watched  them  for  hours,  I  did 
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not  see  any  disposition  to  use  their  wings,  altliougli  Mr.  Rye 
states  that  one  specimen  flew  briskly.  Tlicy  are  to  be  found  in 
the  chinks  of  the  rotten  wood,  or  else  resting  on  a  piece  of  rotten 
wood  or  fragment  of  stick ;  the  damper  the  situation  the  more 
they  appear  to  enjoy  it.  On  being  touched  or  disturbed  they 
feign  death,  but  as  soon  as  all  is  quiet  again  they  make  off  to 
the  friendly  shelter  of  a  lump  of  wood,  or  whatever  happens  to 
be  in  their  way,  where  they  remain  quiescent  until  again  dis- 
turbed. 

I  was  surprised  to  notice,  however,  that  only  the  perfect 
males  and  perfect  females  were  in  cop.,  but  on  one  occasion  only 
did  I  see  a  perfect  male  and  a  slightly  distorted  female  together. 

Out  of  the  thirty-five  examples  captured  in  1893,  eleven  of 
them  have  either  one  or  both  of  the  antennae  deformed.  Three 
of  them  have  the  joints  8  and  9  anastomosed,  while  in  another 
specimen  the  joints  9  and  10  are  coalescent,  and  in  another  it  is 
joints  10  and  11.  In  five  of  the  remaining  cases  the  antennae 
are  imperfectly  developed,  probably  owing  to  injury  in  the  pupal 
stages  ;  in  one  specimen  the  4th  and  5th  joints  on  each  side  are 
doubled  over,  as  if  they  had  been  forced  into  each  other,  the 
middle  of  each  joint  being  notched.  In  all  the  cases  the  antennae 
are  twisted  out  of  shape.  The  5th  joint,  in  the  last  case,  of  the 
left  antenna  is  unduly  dilated  on  the  outer  side. 

In  only  one  case  is  the  thorax  distorted,  and  then  it  is  almost 
circular  in  shape,  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  angles  having 
disappeared ;  the  transverse  carinaG  have  also  disappeared, 
leaving  the  thorax  quite  smooth. 

In  seven  cases  the  elytra  are  deformed  ;  two  specimens  have 
the  left  elytron  much  shorter  than  the  right,  but  this  is  a 
common  occurrence  in  all  beetles.  In  the  remaining  five  cases 
the  elytra  were  most  probably  retarded  in  development,  being 
twisted  into  a  variety  of  forms. 

A  great  number  of  the  specimens  taken  have  the  striae  of  the 
elytra  anastomosed.  One  specimen  has  the  left  intermediate 
tibia  shortly  twisted,  while  the  corresponding  tibia  on  the  right 
is  abnormally  curved.  Four  specimens  have  the  hind  tarsi 
abnormal.  No  specimens  with  superfluous  limbs  or  joints  were 
seen. 

In  my  notes  of  my  captures  in  1892,  I  find  that  out  of  thirty- 
three  specimens,  eight  had  abnormal  antennae,  five  had  abnormal 
elytra,  and  seven  had  abnormal  legs.  Mr.  Rye  states  that  he 
found  one  specimen  w'hich  had  a  male  antenna  on  the  right  and 
a  female  antenna  on  the  left.  Another  specimen,  a  male,  had 
the  right  front  tibiae  deeply  bifurcate  at  the  apex,  the  upper 
furcation  bearing  a  normal  tarsus,  and  the  lower  bearing  a  tarsus 
of  which  the  three  basal  joints  -were  normal,  the  fourth  unduly 
dilated,  with  two  perfectly  formed  claw-joints  springing  from 
near  the  centre  of  its  apparently  monstrous  lobes. 
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It  is  remarkable  tliat  such  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
monstrosity  and  deformity  should  exist  in  this  interesting  species. 
Certainly  it  is  a  fragile  insect,  but  others,  as  Tdeplwrus,  Mala- 
chilis,  Lfimpijris,  although  as  lightly  formed  as  Platijcis,  are  not 
so  prone  to  distortion. 

Oxford  University  Museum,  December,  1893. 


RHOPALOCERA   FROM   THE   ALPES-MARITIMES  IN  1893. 

By  Frank  Bromilow,  F.E.S. 

(Concluded   from   vol.   xxvi.    p.  349.) 

Vaneasa  c-alhum,  L.  It  has  not  been  very  common  this  year ;  I  saw  an 
example  at  Caussols,  on  September  29th,  settled  on  a  maple  tree  in  front  of 
our  house.  V.  c(jca,  Cr.  Seen  for  the  first  time,  this  year,  on  May  29th,  at 
Vence,  settled  on  a  wall ;  I  took  nine  examples  near  the  same  place,  later; 
also  at  Carabacel  and  the  Vallon  des  Fleurs  at  Nice  ;  in  the  Alpes-Maritimes 
it  almost  seems  to  replace  c-albuni.  It  is  stated  by  Milliere  that  tliere  are 
three  broods  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Egeas  habit  of  settling  on  walls  and 
palings  is  noticeable,  and  it  sometimes  fiequents  gardens.  Ah,  j-albwn,  Esp. 
Occurs  with  the  type,  but  is  rarer,  being  most  generally  met  with  in  the 
autumn ;  first  noticed  on  an  excursion  to  the  "  gorges  du  Loup  "  (depart- 
ment of  Var),  on  March  11th  ;  a  female  was  taken  for  the  last  time,  near 
our  house  at  Nice,  on  October  27th.  V.  iirtica;,  L.  Common  ;  the  first 
example  was,  I  believe,  seen  near  Nice,  on  February  10th.  V.  io,  L. 
Always  abundant;  rare  in  mountain  districts;  first  observed  on  March 
17th,  at  St.  Maurice,  north  of  the  town  of  Nice.  V.  antiopa,  L.  Common 
on  the  coast;  scarce  at  about  4000  feet  altitude.  V.  atalanta,  L.  Very 
common  ;  I  have  seen  it  at  a  height  of  3960  feet  above  sea-level,  but  it 
does  not  ascend  to  any  great  elevation  in  the  mountains.  V.  cardtii,  L. 
Abundant,  but  less  so  than  the  last ;  in  former  seasons  I  have  observed  it 
at  an  altitude  of  tJ774  feet,  on  Mont  Pepiori,  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Alpes-Maritimes. 

MelitcEa  cinxia,!^.  Common  ;  also  in  the  mountainous  parts.  M.aurinia 
V.  iberica,  Oberth.  Several  specimens  were  seen  for  the  first  time  this  year 
at  Vence,  on  May  29th.  M.  didijma,  O.  Abundant,  and  very  variable  in 
coloration;  first  taken  in  Nice,  on  June  27th.  M.athalia,  Rott.  Generally 
distributed.  This  insect  is  also  subject  to  variation  ;  several  years  ago  I 
took  a  form  in  which  the  two  central  rows  of  black  spots  on  the  fore  winos 
coalesced,  forming  a  band.  Dr.  Staudinger,  to  whom  I  sent  it,  stated  it  to 
be  an  "accidental  aberration."  ]\[.  parthenie,  Hbst.  One  specimen  only 
was,  I  believe,  taken  by  our  party  at  Caussols,  on  August  28th,  but  I  have 
found  it  common  in  less  bleak  localities  in  other  seasons. 

Argynnis  euphrosijne,  L.  Nice,  in  the  Vallon  des  Fleurs ;  it  was 
also  captured  at  nearly  4000  feet  elevation.  A.  diet,  L.  Common  at 
Nice,  in  the  Vallon  des  Fleurs,  and  many  other  places ;  this  species 
I  took  at  a  height  of  nearly  4000  feet.  A.  lathoiiia,  L.  Abundant, 
perhaps  the  commonest  of  the  genus ;  a  specimen,  which  had  probably 
hybernated,    was    seen    for   the   first   time   this   year   at    Cimiez   (Nice), 
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on  March  17th  ;  I  noticed  lathojiia  on  the  wing  in  the  mountains,  on 
October  2nd.  A.  aglaia,  L.  Common,  up  to  about  6000  feet.  The  alpine 
specimens  from  an  elevation  of  5-6000  feet  are  often  small  and  dusky- 

Melitcea  galatea  v.  procida,  Hbst.  Common  ;  I  saw  the  species  flying, 
up  to  nearly  4000  feet.  M.  sijllius,  Hbst.  A  male  specimen  was  taken,  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  in  the  Vallon  des  Fleurs,  by  my  cousin  E.  C.  Casey, 
as  early  as  April  •26th ;  common  by  the  sea,  on  tlie  Route  de  Villefranche, 
St.  Jean,  and  many  other  places,  on  rocky  ground,  which  renders  it  difficult 
to  capture ;  we  took  it  in  profusion  and  in  good  condition  on  the  Cherain  de 
Villefranche,  on  May  2nd. 

Erebia  neoridas,  B>  Extremely  common  in  certain  localities,  as  at 
Thorenc  and  near  Caussols. 

Satyrus  hermione,  L.  Common  nearly  everywhere,  generally  settling  on 
trees.  S.  alcy one,  Sch'xff.  Somewhat  rarer  than  the  last.  S.circe,F.  Not 
uncommon  ;  also  in  the  mountains,  S.  br'iaeis,  L.  Abundant  on  bare,  stony 
ground,  and  by  roadsides;  I  saw  a  worn  male  at  Nice,  on  October  13th; 
common  also  in  the  mountains ;  it  is  difficult  to  take  on  account  of  its 
alertness.  Ab.  female  pirata,  Esp.  I  only  took  one  specimen  myself  at 
Caussols,  on  August  21st,  and  another  was,  I  think,  observed.  S.  seinele, 
L,  Common  on  stony  ground  everywhere,  but  not  at  any  very  considerable 
elevation.  8.  arethusa,  Esp.  This  butterfly,  which  MilJiere  catalogues  as 
local,  occurred  in  numbers  at  Ciussols,  during  July  and  August,  on  the 
stony  ground.  Var.  dentata,  Stgr.,  almost  replaces  the  type  in  the  Alpes- 
Maritimes  ;  it  frequented  the  same  spots  as  the  typical  arethusa.  I  took  a 
male,  on  August  19th,  with  the  apical  spot  on  the  left  front  wing  smaller 
than  that  on  the  corresponding  wing.  One  example  had  as  many  as  four 
spots  on  the  fore  wings ;  another  had  the  red  spots  on  all  the  wings  smaller 
than  in  the  average  specimens,  and  the  fore  wings  had  one  spot  absent, 
which  is  present  in  most  examples.  I  have  also  met  with  male  individuals 
having  two  black  spots  on  the  fore  wings,  which  number  Dr.  H.  C.  Lang, 
in  his  '  Butterflies  of  Europe,'  says  are  confined  to  the  females,  the  males 
only  having  one.  I  have  also  in  my  collection,  from  the  same  place,  a  worn 
female  with  five  spots  on  the  left  fore  wing,  the  dot  nearest  the  apex  being 
smaller  than  the  others.  Curiously  enough,  the  right  front  wing  had  this 
small  spot  almost  obsolete.  Specimens,  too,  intermediate  between  type  and 
variety,  were  of  constant  occurrence.  First  met  with  on  July  30th.  S.  sta- 
tilinus,  Hufn.  Abundant,  flying  also  in  the  mountains.  Var.  allionia,  F. 
Rnrer  than  the  last,  but  occurring  in  the  same  places  as  the  type  statUinus ; 
I  have  taken  it  in  former  years  in  Nice,  in  the  Val  Obscur,  at  the  end  of 
July.  S.  actcBa,  Esp.  Common  at  St.  Vallier,  Grasse,  Caussols,  St.  Martin- 
Vesubie,  and  other  localities;  I  took  a  male  with  two  apical  spots  instead 
of  one,  and  a  female  with  two  supernumerary  spots  not  present  in  typical 
females.  Var.  podarce,  O.  I  only  took  one  specimen  on  the  stony  hillside 
at  Caussols,  with  examples  of  the  type,  on  August  5th.  Var.  female  peas, 
Hiib.  One  specimen  was  captured  by  myself  in  the  last-mentioned  locality, 
on  August  11th. 

Fararge  vmra,  L.  Generally  distributed  in  the  alps.  P.  megmra,  L. 
Common  on  the  coast  and  in  the  mountains ;  many  authors  aver  that  the 
insect  is  on  the  wing  throughout  the  year  in  the  south,  but  Milliere  says 
that  the  last  brood  appears  in  October.  P.  egeria,  Esp.  Abundant  nearly 
everywhere. 

Ep'mephile  lycaon,  Rott.  Common  in  the  mountains.  E.  janira,  L. 
Abundant  in  fields.     Var.  hispulla,  Hub.    Con^mon  ;  examples  transitional 
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between  type  and  variety  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  E.  ida,  Esp.  Fairly 
common  on  the  coast;  rare  in  the  mountainous  districts;  the  females 
appeared  about  a  fortnight  later  than  the  males;  the  present  year  has  been 
a  great  one  for  ida  ;  first  taken  in  Nice  on  June  29th ;  I  captured  a  speci- 
men in  our  garden,  on  July  21st,  having  the  apical  pupilledspot  on  one  of  the 
fore  wings  twice  as  small  as  that  on  the  corresponding  wing,  similar  to  that 
already  described  in  the  case  of  Satyrus  arelhusa  v.  dentata.  E.  tlthonus, 
L.    Commoner  than  the  last. 

C(vnon>jmpha  dorus,  Esp.  Common  on  the  rocky  ground  at  St.  Vallier; 
rare  at  Caussols ;  the  first  specimen  was  taken  in  the  Val  Obscur,  Nice,  on 
July  4th;  the  spots  are  very  variable,  both  in  size  and  number.  C.  pani- 
philus,  L.    Abundant  everywhere. 

Spilothyrus  alcece,  Esp.  Generally  distributed  ;  this  insect  was  taken  as 
late  as  October  21st,  at  Nice;  ova  and  larvae,  some  of  the  latter  being  full- 
fed,  were  found  in  large  numbers  on  a  mallow  (probably  Malva  amhirjua)  in 
the  mountains,  at  Caussols,  on  August  27th  ;  during  October  I  found  larvae, 
but  sparingly,  at  Nice,  in  the  roUed-up  leaves  of  a  mallow  in  our  garden, 
and  elsewhere.  S.  althece,  Hiib.  I  have  a  specimen  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nice,  taken  some  years  ago,  and  submitted  to  Dr.  Staudinger,  who  certi- 
fied it  to  be  a  typical  althece;  scarcer  than  the  last.  The  variety  bcEticiis, 
Ram.,  of  South-western  Europe,  I  have  not  met  with  up  to  the  present. 
S.  lavatercB,  Esp.  Common  on  the  coast  and  in  the  mountains,  up  to  an 
elevation  of  about  3300  feet. 

Syrichthus  carthami,  Hlib.  Very  common  in  the  mountains  up  to  3960 
feet  altitude,  at  Caussols  ;  I  frequently  met  with  it  in  little  groups  on  damp 
ground  near  water ;  some  of  the  females  taken  were  deeply  suffused  with  a 
powdering  of  greenish  grey.  S.  sao,  Hiib.  Common  everywhere  ;  some 
examples  are  very  small. 

Niso)iiades  tages,  L.  I  took  a  very  unicolorous  specimen,  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  at  Nice,  on  July  4th. 

Hesperla  thaumas,  Hufn.  Abundant.  H.  lineola,  0.  Scarcer  than  the 
last.  H.actcDon,  Esp.  This  year  it  was  certainly  the  commonest  "skipper" 
to  be  seen;  first  captured  at  Nice,  on  June  29th.  H.  syhanus,  Esp. 
Common  in  glades;  captured,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Vallon  des  Fleurs, 
Nice,  on  July  1st.     H.  comma,  L.  Abundant. 

(Erratum:  Entom.  xxvi.,  p.  358,  line  18,  for  "3795  feet,"  &c.,  read 
"  3960  feet,"  &c.) 

Nice,  France,  November,  1893. 


ON   THE   VERTICAL   DISTRIBUTION    OF   THE   BRITISH 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

By  W.  Harcourt  Bath. 

(Concluded  from  p.  6.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  heights  of  each  vertical 
zone  in  each  of  the  various  latitudes  in  the  British  Isles,  with 
the  chief  elevated  tracts  contained  in  them,  after  allowing  a 
license  of  half  a  degree  of  latitude  each  way.  I  have  also  shown 
what  would  be  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  each  locality 
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indicated,  at  the  sea-level,  deduced  from  the  excellent  charts 
imblished  by  the  council  of  the  Eoyal  Meteorological  Society 
(see  '  The  Meteorological  Atlas  of  the  British  Isles,'  4to,  1883, 
price  5s.,  which  I  would  recommend  every  intending  student  to 
obtain). 

Proposed  Veetical  Zones  in  the  British  Isles. 
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■■'-  The  temperatures  here  given  have  been  reckoned  to  the  nearest 
degree. 

f  On  the  Continent  this  zone  terminates  equatorwards  at  the  annual 
isotheim  of  64-6,  which  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  olive  or  evergreen  zone, 
constituting  the  typical  arboreal  conditions  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 

I  The  summit  of  Ben  Nevis  represents  a  mean  annual  temperature  of 
about  32'5,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  the  heights  in  feet  given  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  zones,  merely  show  the  heights  to  which  the  belts  in 
question  would  ascend  if  the  elevations  were  of  a  sufficient  altitude.  In 
many  cases,  the  highest  mountains  in  each  latitude  only  rise  for  a  very  little 
distance  into  the  latter  zones  indicated. 
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The  Grampian  Mountains,  in  latitude  57°  (wliich  possess  a 
mean  annual  temperature  of  47°  F.  at  the  sea-level),  may  be 
taken  as  the  standard  for  the  British  Isles,  and  in  estimating 
their  equivalent  zones  in  other  parts  of  the  country  an  allowance 
of  300  feet  for  every  degree  of  mean  annual  temperature  has 
merely  to  be  made,  either  added  or  deducted,  as  the  case  may 
be,  whether  it  represents  a  higher  or  a  lower  figure  respectively. 
This  is  founded  on  the  well-known  principle  that  for  every  300 
feet,  or  thereabouts,  Avhich  one  ascends  up  a  mountain,  the  tem- 
perature falls  about  1°  F.  The  accompanying  table  will,  I  think, 
make  this  matter  perfectly  clear. 

The  best  method  undoubtedly  for  the  entomologist  to  calculate 
the  height  of  the  various  altitudes  to  which  he  ascends,  is  by 
means  of  an  Aneroid  barometer,  wbich  can  be  carried  very  easily, 
as  it  is  only  a  small  instrument.  The  cost  of  a  good  one,  marked 
up  to  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet,  would  be  about  £5.  Other 
methods  may  be  adopted,  but  this  one  is  the  best,  I  think,  for  our 
purpose.  In  recording  observations  upon  the  Lepidoptera  occur- 
ring in  each  vertical  belt  or  zone,  the  student  should  draw  a 
distinction  between  those  species  which  permanently  reside 
within  the  limits  of  each  and  those  which  only  visit  them 
occasionally.     A  few  examples  will  make  this  better  understood. 

Vanessa  cardui  has  been  seen  upon  the  summit  of  Snowdon 
(3570  feet  above  the  sea-level),  while  Vanessa  urticce  and  Ar(ji/nnis 
aglaia  have  both  been  observed  on  the  top  of  Cader  Idris  (2930 
feet  in  altitude) ;  but  it  stands  to  sense  that  none  of  them  were 
bred  at  anywhere  near  to  elevations  named,  as  their  pabula  do 
not  grow  at  anything  like  the  height  upon  any  mountains  in  this 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  species  possess  such 
a  weak  power  of  flight  that  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  they 
had  undergone  their  metamori)lioses  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
wliich  they  were  found.  I  allude  to  Erehia  epipliron  var.  cassiope, 
which  occurs  on  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  at  the  height  of 
1500  feet ;  Erehia  cetliiops,  which  is  found  in  the  region  of  the 
Grampians,  from  the  sea-level  to  the  height  of  800  feet ;  and 
Coinonympha  typlion,  which  occurs  in  the  same  range,  at  no  less 
an  altitude  than  2000  feet. 

The  student  should  also  take  special  note  of  the  number  of 
broods  found  in  each  zone  (those  having  two  flights  in  the  lower 
ones  generally  possessing  only  one  at  higher  elevations) ;  also  of 
the  varieties  of  each  species  in  each  zone  of  those  which  are 
common  to  two  or  more  of  them,  many  species  in  the  higher 
zones  developing  either  meianic  or  melanochroic  tendencies  when 
compared  with  their  types  in  lower  or  more  southern  localities. 

The  study  of  the  vertical  distribution  of  the  British  Lepi- 
doptera as  here  mapped  out  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  prove  a  new 
and  very  interesting  source  of  pleasure  to  many  nn  entomologist 
who  wishes  to  direct  his  energies  though  some  additional  channel. 
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It  will  certainly  have  the  result  of  stimulating  mountaineering 
among  those  who,  like  myself,  possess  a  special  predilection  for 
it,  because,  besides  the  object  which  most  climbers  have  in  view, 
namely,  "a  glorious  glance  around,"  it  will  in  future,  by  those 
who  take  it  up,  be  the  means  of  providing  something  more 
substantial  in  the  shape  of  specimens,  as  well  as  the  accumula- 
tion of  facts  of  great  importance  to  science. 

I  hope,  therefore,  to  see  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Entomologist,' 
next  season,  many  notes,  the  result  of  practical  observations, 
bearing  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

195,  Ladywood  Road,  Birmingham,  Nov.  5,  1893. 


A  CATALOGUE   OF   THE   LEPIDOPTERA  OF  IRELAND. 

By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  15.) 

Eriogaster  lanestris,  L. — Very  locally  abundant.  Ardrahan 
(B.C.)  and  near  Galway  (A.);  Magilligan,  abundant  (C),  Co. 
Derry ;  and  near  Kilkenny. 

BoMBYX  neustria,  L. — Not  known  in  the  northern  half  of 
Ireland,  but  has  apparently  a  similar  distribution  to  that  of 
Dasychlra  imdihunda.  Ennis,  Co.  Clare  {Br.);  near  Cappagh, 
Co.  Waterford  {Miss  V.);  Killarney,  two  (IF.);  Castle  Taylor, 
Co.  Galway,  abundant  {Miss  N.) ;  one  at  Clondalkiu,  Co.  Dublin, 
Mr.  Grierson. 

BoMBYX  RUBi,  L. — Universally  distributed  from  Inishowen  to 
Donegal  {W.  E.  H.),  to  Westmeath  and  southwards  to  Killarney, 
&c.,  and  from  Howth  to  Dublin  to  the  Co.  Galway  {B.  E.  D.)  in 
the  west. 

BoMBYX  QUERCus,  L.,  var.  callunce,  Palmer. — Very  common, 
and  universally  distributed.  Mr.  Birchall  says  that  he  has  never 
met  with  the  type  in  Ireland.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  Two 
examples  are,  however,  reported  in  the  E.  Mo.  Mag.  iv.  283,  from 
Cromlyn  {Mrs.  B.),  and  Queenstown,  Mr.  Bond.  The  insect 
usually  seems  to  hybernate  as  a  larva.  An  example  is  recorded 
by  Mr.  Watts,  however,  taken  at  Killarney,  June  22nd,  1890, 
nearly  full-fed.  It  spun  up  at  the  end  of  July,  and  emerged  the 
following  June  21st.  A  female,  with  hind  wings  very  dark  brown 
like  the  male,  is  in  the  Rev.  James  Bristow's  collection. 

Odonestis  potatoria,  L. — Widely  distributed,  and  occa- 
sionally common  locally.  At  Ahascragh,  very  abundant 
{B.E.D.),  and  near  the  town  of  Galway  {A.)  ;  near  Enniskillen 
(5.) ;  Markree  Castle,  Sligo  ;  Favour  Royal,  Tyrone ;  Churchill, 
Co.  Armagh  {J.),  &c. 
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SATUEXIIIXE. 

Saturnia  pavonia,  L. — Distributed  throughout  Ireland,  and 
often  pretty  common.  I  have  taken  it  in  Donegal,  Antrim, 
Tyrone,  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  Westmeath,  King's  Co.,  Tippe- 
rary,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  Galway, 
Koscommou,  and  Siigo.  The  Rev.  James  Bristow  has  a 
remarkable  specimen,  whose  fore  wings  are  of  the  female 
pattern,  and  the  hind  wings  male. 

DREPANULID^. 

Drepana  lacertinaria,  L.— Occurs  in  almost  every  locality 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining ;  and  is  common 
occasionally.  Buncrana,  Co.  Donegal,  pretty  numerous  (C.) ; 
L.  Gill  and  Markree  Castle,  Co.  Sligo ;  Clonbrock,  abundant 
(R.  E.  D.),  and  Ardrahan,  one,  Mr.  Harker,  Co.  Galway  ;  Holly- 
brook,  L.  Arrow  {Miss  ff.),  Co.  Roscommon  ;  Mohill,  Co.  Leitrim  ; 
Enniscoe,  Co.  Mayo,  abundant ;  Altadiawan  and  Favour  Royal, 
Tyrone ;  Cromlyn  {Mrs.  B.)  and  Killynon  {Miss  R.),  Westmeath  ; 
Glendalough,  Co.  Wicklow  ;  Kenmare  and  Killarney,  Co. 
Kerry,  &c. 

Drepana  falcula. — Enniscoe,  Co.  Mayo;  Favour  Royal, 
Tyrone;  Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway  {R.  E.  D.).  This  seems  a  rare 
insect  in  Ireland,  only  four  specimens  having  yet  been  recorded. 
Mr.  Birchall  gives  Co.  Kerry  as  a  locality. 

CiLix  glaucata.  Scop. — Widely  spread,  but  not  generally  at 
all  numerous.  Howth,  one  {M.  F.),  and  at  Drumcondra,  Co. 
Dublin;  Greystones,  Co.  Wicklow;  Favour  Royal,  Tyrone; 
Armagh  (J".);  Clonbrock,  not  frequent  {R.E.D.),  and  Galway 
{A.);  Killynon  {Miss  R.),  Westmeath;  Banagher,  King's  Co. 

DICRANURID.E. 

DicRANURA  FURCULA,  L. — Not  by  any  means  often  met  with 
in  Ireland ;  but  Stephens  (under  the  synonym  biciisjns)  records 
that  it  is  not  very  uncommon  near  Dublin,  according  to  his 
correspondent  Rev.  J.  Bulwer.  Mr.  Dillon  having  reported  it 
very  abundant  at  Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway,  I  beat  for  the  larvae, 
and  found  them  very  plentiful.  Examples  have  been  taken  at 
Cromlyn  {Mrs.  B.),  Westmeath,  Farnham,  Co.  Cavan;  near 
Stranorlar,  Co.  Donegal;  Enniscoe,  Co.  Mayo;  and  Derry  (C). 

DicRANURA  BIFIDA,  Hb. — Apparently  rarer  than  the  preceding. 
I  have  taken  it  at  Markree  Castle,  Co.  Sligo ;  one  near  Derry  {€.]. 

DicRANURA  viNULA,  L. — Everywhere  common.  I  have  taken 
it  in  the  extreme  north  of  Co.  Donegal ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hart  on 
Malin  Head. 

Stauropus   fagi,   L. — One  example   only   as   yet  taken  in 
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Ireland,  near  Kenmare,  by  Miss  Vernon,  who  did  not  recognise 
her  capture. 

XOTOBOyTID.Ji. 

Ptilophora  PLTjMiGEiiA,  Esp. — There  is  a  specimen  of  this 
species  in  Mr.  Dillon's  cabinet,  taken  in  September,  1892, 
attracted  by  a  light  in  a  window  at  Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway. 

Pterostoma  palpina,  L. — This  insect  seems,  though  wddely 
distributed,  never  to  be  taken,  except  very  sparingly.  One  in 
Wicklow  near  Tinahely  {Bw.) ;  Miss  Nugent  took  several  at 
Ardrahan,  Co.  Galway  ;  I  have  met  with  it  at  Mucross,  Killarney, 
Altadiawan,  Tyrone ;  and  one  flew  off  sugar  at  L.  Oughter,  Co. 
Cavan. 

LoPHOPTERYX  CAMELiNA,  L. — The  larvflB  may  be  met  with  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland,  not  rarely.  I  give  a  few  localities  :  Howth 
and  Cabinteely,  Co.  Dublin ;  Co,  of  Wicklow  and  Waterford ; 
Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry ;  Favour  Eoyal,  Tyrone ;  Drumreaske, 
Monaghan ;  Armagh  [J.)  ;  abundant  at  Powerscourt  and  Kil- 
larney {B.)',  shores  of  L.  Conn,  Co.  Mayo,  abundant;  Mote 
Park  and  L.  Arrow,  Co.  Pioscommon  ;  Ardrahan  {Miss  N.)  and 
Clonbrock,  very  abundant  {B.E.D),  Co.  Galway;  Markree 
Castle,  Co.  Sligo ;  Killynon,  Westmeath ;  and  Inishowen,  Co. 
Donegal  {W.  E.  H.). 

NoTODONTA  BicoLOR,  III). — The  capture  of  this  rare  moth  at 
Killarney  near  Dinas,  in  1859,  by  the  late  Peter  Bouchard,  then 
employed  to  collect  for  the  British  Museum,  made  a  considerable 
sensation  in  the  entomological  world,  as  it  had  hitherto  only 
occurred  at  Burnt  Wood,  Staffordshire.  The  first  capture  was 
followed  by  another  specimen  in  1800,  found  in  a  spider's-web. 
Another  was  got  in  Mucross  demesne,  si^c  years  later,  by  Mr. 
John  Hardy,  and  larvae  were  said  also  to  have  been  beaten. 
But  for  many  j'ears  this  insect  has  been  watched  for  in  vain. 
In  1892,  however,  Miss  Vernon,  of  Clontarf,  showed  me  her 
collection  of  insects  from  Kerry,  and  besides  the  specimen  of 
Stauropus  fagi  above  referred  to,  I  found  two  rather  poor  speci- 
mens of  Noiodo)ita  hicolor  from  a  new  locality  in  Kerry.  Miss 
Vernon  is  under  the  impression  that  it  is  not  very  rare  there, 
for  she  says  she  recognised  the  wings  more  than  once  detached 
on  the  ground,  the  moth  having  been  eaten  by  a  bat.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  have  evidence  that  this  rarity  is  not  extinct  in 
Ireland,  as  Miss  Vernon's  capture  is  beyond  question  genuine. 

NoTODONTA  DicT^A,  L. — Widely  spread,  but  not,  I  think, 
often  numerous.  Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow  {B.) ;  Howth 
(G.  V.  H.) ;  near  Belfast  {Bn\  cC-  W.) ;  Cromlyn,  not  rare 
{Mrs.  B.)  ;  Westmeath  ;  Derry  {C.) ;  Crossmolina  (5.  R.  F.)  ; 
Co.  Mayo;  Knocknarea  Euss,  Co.  Sligo;  Clonbrock,  one 
{B.  E.  D.). 
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NoTODONTA  DicTiEOiDES,  Esp. — Apparently  less  rare  than  the 
preceding.  I  have  beaten  the  larvas  at  Faruham,  Co.  Cavan ; 
Hollybrook,  L.  Arrow,  Co.  Eoscommon ;  Cookesborough,  West- 
meath ;  near  Favour  Eoyal,  Co.  Tyrone  ;  and  Enniscoe,  Co. 
Mayo,  not  infrequently.  Mr.  Birchall  also  found  it  not  rare  at 
the  foot  of  Powerscourt  waterfall,  Co.  Wicklow  ;  Howth  (Gr.  V.  IL) 
and  Eathfarnham  {Bw.),  Co.  Dublin ;  Buncrana  (C),  Co.  Donegal. 

NoTODONTA  DP^oMEDARius,  L. — Very  widely  distributed,  and 
common.  The  typical  form  has  been  said  not  to  exist  in  Ireland, 
but  to  be  replaced  by  the  var.  perfiisca.  Bat  it  would  appear  to 
me  that  the  Irish  insect  is  intermediate  between  the  chestnut- 
coloured  form  of  the  South  of  England  and  the  very  dark 
purplish  Scotch  var.  perfusca  from  Perth.  I  have  seen  some 
Irish  examples  of  a  warmer  tint  than  most  English  specimens, 
and  very  similar  to  those  taken  in  the  Leigh  woods  at  Clifton, 
and  the"  New  Forest.  Howth  {G.  V.  H.  tC-  ill.  F.) ;  Powerscourt 
(Bw.),  Co.  Wicklow;  Cromlyn  {Mrs.  B.),  Westmeath ;  Markree 
Castle,  Sligo ;  Cloghan  near  Stranorlar,  Co.  Donegal ;  Derry 
(C.) ;  Favour  Eoyal,  Tyrone ;  Clonbrock  (dark  form),  very 
abundant  {R.  E.  D.),  Co.  Galway ;  shores  of  L.  Conn  and  Glen- 
more  {S.  It.  F.},  Mayo,  abundant. 

NoTODONTA  ZIGZAG. — As  the  abovG  in  distribution  and  occur- 
rence, and  found  in  the  same  localities ;  also  at  Killynon, 
Westmeath  {Miss  II.) ;  and  Armagh  (J.). 

NoTODONTA  TREPiDA,  Esp. — "  Not  uiicommoii  in  the  Co.  Wick- 
low "  {B.).     I  have  no  information. 

NoTODONTA  CHAONIA,  Hb. — Mr.  Birchall  had  a  specimen  taken 
at  Killarney.  I  took  two  at  Derrycunnihy  on  the  Upper  Lake, 
1885.  It  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  Co.  Wicklow  {B.).  At 
Clonbrock  numerous  specimens  were  taken  in  Mr.  Dillon's  moth- 
trap,  two  of  which  be  sent  me,  which  agree  with  the  Killarney 
examples  in  very  large  size,  a  purer  white  ground  colour  than  the 
generality  of  English  chaonia  that  I  have  seen,  with  the  pattern 
strongly  marked. 

NoTODONTA  TRIMACULA,  Esp. — Not  uucommou  at  Killarney  (5.). 
I  have  never  seen  an  Irish  example  of  this  species. 

PYGMRID.li. 

Phalera  bucephala,  L. — Abundant  everywhere. 

PYGa5:RA  curtula,  L. — "Larvte  near  Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary" 
iB.);  I  also  took  the  larvre  in  July,  1883,  at  Mote  Park,  Co. 
Eoscommon,  and  near  Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway  ;  and  Mr.  Watts 
reports  the  same  as  abundant  the  same  date  at  Newcastle,  Co* 
Down.  The  imago  has,  however,  not  yet  been  bred.  As,  how- 
ever, the  larvfe  were  almost  full-fed  when  I  took  P.  pigra  in  the 
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act  of  oviposition,  I  think  I  iHcay  venture  to  record  the  species 
asj  Irish. 

[Pygara  anachoreta,  Fb. — Mr.  Burchall  turned  out  the  larvae 
of  this  moth  at  Howth,  but  apparently  the  attempt  to  plant  the 
species  has  resulted  in  failure.] 

Pyg^ra  pigra,  Hufn. — Very  widely  distributed,  and  abun- 
dant, but  easily  overlooked.  Irish  and  Perth  examples  seem  to 
be  of  a  richer  coloration  than  EngKsh.  I  have  taken  the  larvae 
and  bred  the  imago  from  the  following  localities: — Buncrana 
and  Cloghan  near  Stranorlar,  Co.  Donegal ;  shores  of  L.  Conn, 
Co.  Mayo  ;  Favour  Eoyal,  Tyrone ;  Killynon,  and  Cromlyn 
{Mrs.B.),  Westmeath;  Mohill,  Co.  Leitrim;  Kenmare  {Miss  V.), 
Co.  Kerry;  Newcastle  (IF.),  Co.  Down;  near  Gahvay,  abun- 
dant [A.). 

(To  be  continued.) 


REMARKS    ON    CERTAIN    GENERA    OF    COCClDAi. 
By  W.  M.  Maskell. 

The  study  of  Coccids  is  extending,  and  new  workers  are 
entering  the  field  every  day,  so  that  ere  long  this  greatly 
neglected  family  of  insects  will  receive  all  the  attention  which  it 
certainly  merits.  There  exists  still,  on  account  of  the  careless 
way  in  which  entomologists  until  late  in  this  century  discussed 
specimens  which  came  in  their  way,  and  also  of  the  very  frag- 
mentary and  unintelligent  descriptions  of  species  given,  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  in  Coccid  classification.  The  time  has  nearly, 
if  not  already,  arrived  when  a  monograph  of  all  known  Coccids, 
embodying  a  proper  synopsis  and  sequence  of  genera  and 
species,  can  be  advantageously  undertaken :  and,  after  twenty 
years'  study  of  the  family,  I  have  ventured  to  take  some 
preliminary  steps  towards  such  a  monograph,  in  the  hope  that 
health  and  time  may  permit  me  to  complete  it. 

Meanwhile,  I  find  it  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  a  few 
points  in  classification,  and  to  endeavour  to  clear  up  some  con- 
fusion which  seems  to  have  arisen  on  various  points.  There  are 
persons  who  despise  classification,  calling  systematizers  mere 
mechanical  catalogue-makers ;  and  certainly  there  seems  to  be 
some  little  justification  for  this,  in  cases  where  authors  have 
multiplied  species  recklessly,  founding  them  on  single  or  im* 
perfect  specimens  or  insufficient  characters.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  one  specimen  may  be  found  as  to  which  there  can  be  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  which  may  properly  be  separated  from 
ELll  others.  But  the  man  who  habitually  erects  new  species,  and 
even  new  genera,  to  suit  trivial  features  of  a  single  specimen 
collected  by  him  or  sent  to  him,  ought  to  be  scouted  and  "  sent 
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to  Coventry  "  by  all  true  lovers  of  science.  Properly  undertaken 
and  thought  out,  a  systematic  catalogue  is  essential  to  real 
knowledge.     Coccids  suffer  a  good  deal  from  the  want  of  one. 

A  further  reason  for  desiring  such  a  thing  is  that  the  older 
(and  I  am  sorry  to  say  some  of  the  modern)  students  of  Coccids 
have  been  unable  to  travel  out  of  the  grooves  of  what  I  may  call 
"  ordinary  "  entomology  ;  I  mean  the  determination  of  species 
from  external  appearance  and  characters.  Colour,  size,  general 
form,  apparent  structure  of  the  secreted  coverings,  have  been 
considered  as  of  primary  importance.  On  the  other  hand 
(rightly  as  it  seems  to  me),  I  have  always  insisted  that  true 
Coccid  classification  should  depend  upon  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  insects  themselves,  and  that  mere  external 
features,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  or  an  ordinary'  lens,  are  but 
secondary.  A  lepidopterist  may  get  on  capitally  without  using  a 
microscope  at  all ;  a  coccidist  would  fall  into  innumerable 
errors  without  one. 

Dactylopius  nipce,  Mask,  and  the  tubercles  of  Dactylopida. 

In  Vol.  XXV.  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand 
Institute,  1892,'  I  described  under  the  above  name  an  insect 
from  Demerara,  on  Nipa  fruticans.  Mr.  K.  Newstead  had 
received,  unknown  to  me,  specimens  of  the  same  species,  and 
has  published  a  description  of  it  in  the  'Entomologists'  Monthly 
Magazine,'  August,  1893,  at  which  time  he  was  not  aware  of  my 
paper  in  the  '  Transactions.'  There  are  a  few  discrepancies 
between  these  two  accounts  of  the  insect,  on  which  I  have  sent 
some  remarks  to  Mr.  Newstead  ;  they  are  not  important,  with 
the  exception  of  one  which  I  proceed  now  to  notice,  as  it  affects 
the  question  of  classification  generally. 

Following  partly  Dr.  Signoret,  I  have  ever  since  1878  made 
the  principal  characters  separating  the  Dactylopidfe  from  the 
Acanthococcidce  to  consist  of  the  antennae,  the  anal  ring,  and  the 
processes  at  the  abdominal  extremity  to  which  I  have  given  the 
name  of  "  anal  tubercles."  In  my  '  Scale  Insects  of  New 
Zealand,  1887,'  I  gave  figures  illustrating  the  anal  rings,  and  in 
my  i3aper  of  1891  drew  attention  to  the  differences  in  the 
antennae.  There  is  thus  no  necessity  to  refer  now  to  these 
points  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  tubercles  the  remarks  of  Mr.  New- 
stead as  to  D.  nipce  lead  me  to  treat  these  organs  in  some  detail. 

After  stating  that  in  D.  nijjcs  the  tubercles  are  "  very  large," 
he  says : — "  In  the  form  of  the  antennal  joints  it  is  clearly 
Dactylopid,  but  the  very  conspicuous  anal  lobes  are  abnormal." 
I  am  unable  to  accede  to  this  proposition  ;  neither  can  I  agree 
to  refer  the  species  to  Rhizococcus  or  to  any  genus  of  the 
AcantJiococcidiB. 

The  subdivision  Dactijlopid(e  consists  of  such  genera  as 
Dactylopius,  Ripersia,  Orthezia,  &c.  The  Acanthococcidce  include 
Eriococcus,    Gossi/paria,   &c.      Now,   in    absolute    strictness,   I 
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suppose  that  we  ought  not  to  look  upon  the  tubercles  of,  say, 
Eriococcus  and  Dactylopius  as  morphologically  distinct  at  all.  In 
both  cases  they  seem  to  be  only  processes  visible  at  each  side  of 
the  abdominal  extremity,  and  they  always  bear  a  more  or  less 
numerous  arrangement  of  hairs  and  spines.  Carrying  this  view 
a  little  further,  we  might  say  that  they  correspond  sufficiently 
with  the  abdominal  lobes  of  the  Lecanids.  But,  when  we  come 
to  attempt  a  clear  and  convenient  classification,  we  find  that  the 
forms  {AcantJiococcidce)  possessing  antennge  with  short  terminal 
joints  and  anal  rings  with  eight  hairs,  exhibit  almost  always 
tubercles  differing  considerably  from  those  of  the  forms  {Dacti/lo- 
pidce)  with  long  terminal  joints  and  anal  rings  with  six  hairs. 
Some  of  the  AcantJiococcicUe,  e.g.,  Rhizococcus  casuaritK^,  Mask., 
or  Eriococcus  tiLr(jij)es,  Mask.,  have  comparatively  small  tubercles; 
Bonie  Dactylopiihe,  e.g.,  Dactylopius  nipce,  Mask.,  or  Riper  si  a  fa  cji. 
Mask.,  have  comparatively  large  ones.  Yet  there  is  a  very  long 
way  between  them,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  their  character. 

The  form  of  the  tubercles  in  a  Dactylopid  is  usually  rounder 
and  less  cylindrical  than  in  an  Acanthococcid ;  the  spines  and 
setae,  where  they  occur,  are  more  scattered ;  and  the  margins  are 
much  less  irregular.  As  a  rule  also  they  appear  to  be  less 
ehitinous.  After  treatment  with  potash,  it  will  usually  be  found 
that  the  feet,  antennae  and  rostrum  of  a  specimen  remain  of  a 
much  darker  colour,  with  more  solid  appearance,  than  the  rest 
of  the  body ;  so  also  do  the  abdominal  lobes  of  a  Lecanid,  or  the 
anal  tubercles  of  an  Acanthococcid.  But  the  tubercles  of  a 
Dactylopid  seem  generally  to  be  less  hard.  There  are  exceptions, 
as  in  Ripersia  fagi,  where  the  tubercles  remain  slightly  darker, 
but  these  are  few.  Even  in  Eriococcus  tunjipcs  the  tubercles, 
though  small,  are  conspicuously  dark  and  hard. 

Some  Daciylopidoe  have  the  tubercles  reduced  nearly  to  a 
mere  dot ;  in  others  they  seem  altogether  obsolete  :  examples 
may  be  seen  in  Dactylopius  adonidum,  D.  calceolaria,  Ripersia 
tomlinii,  Pseudococcus  astelice,  &c.  And  I  do  not  doubt  that 
somebody  will  arise,  some  day,  fastidious  enough  to  separate 
under  new  subgenera  the  species  with  very  minute  from  those 
with  more  noticeable  tubercles.  The  time  for  this  hair-splitting 
-does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  yet  arrived. 

The  tubercles  of  D.  nipa  are  fairly  large  for  the  genus,  and 
they  approach  those  of  some  Rijyersice ;  and  it  was  jiartly  on  this 
account  (in  addition  to  the  cottony  processes)  that  in  1892  I 
stated  that  it  might  almost  be  a  Ripersia  if  other  characters  did 
not  forbid  it.  I  cannot  detect  any  Acanthococcid  feature  in  it. 
In  the  next  volume  of  our  '  Transactions '  I  propose  to  give 
some  figures  illustrating  the  differences  in  the  anal  tubercles 
which  have  just  been  mentioned. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand,  Oct.  12,  1893. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES   ON   THE    SYNONYMY   OF  NOCTUID   MOTHS. 

By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xxvi.  p.  355). 

Blosyris  tuydipennis. 
Blosyris  turd'ipennis,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  138,  n.  1519  (1852). 
B.  luscinuepcnms,  Guenee,  I.e.,  p.  139,  n.  1520  (1852). 
Latehraria  cinctilinea,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1283,  n.  4 

(1857). 
Hijpcrnaria  patida,  Walker,  I.e.,  Suppl.  3,  p   1085  (18G5). 
Bogota,  Ega,  Espiritu  Sancto.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Blosyris  lielima. 
Phalcena  helima,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iv.  p.  43,  pi.  cccix.  fig.  d 

(1782). 
Var.  Erebus  renins,  Poey,  Cent.  Lep.  Caba,  pi.  7  (1832). 
Brujas  posterior.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1252,  n.  5  (1857). 
Letis  intracta,  Walker,  /.  e.,  p.  12G6,  n.  8  (1857). 
Amazons.     Var.  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Peosina,  Giien. 
Peosina  mcxieana. 
$  Peosina  mexieana,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  132,  n.  1508,  pi.  19, 

fig.  2  (1852). 
?  Peosina  saandersii,  Gaenee,  /.  e.,  p.  133,  n.  1509  (1852). 
St.  Domingo.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Under  this  species  Walker  placed  P.  numeria,  and  under  the 
latter  something  entirely  different,  which  fact  explains  his 
observation  under  jP.  numeria.  The  latter  comes  both  from 
Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo,  as  well  as  Honduras.  It  may,  I 
think,  be  only  a  form  of  the  above  species ;  but  without 
transitional  forms  I  prefer  to  keep  it  distinct. 

Peosina  leontia. 
Phalcena  leontia,   Stoll,   Suppl.  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  v.  p.  155, 

pi.  34,  fig.  6  (1791). 
Melanehroia?  leontia,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  ii.  p.  389,  n.  6  (.1854). 
Peosina  trifinis,  Walker,  I.e.,  xiv.  p.  1246,  n.  10  (1857). 
Trinidad  and  Brazil.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

The  species  identified  by  Walker  as  P.  isone,  I  believe  to  be 
P.  oclirolinea.  The  true  P.  isone  is  in  the  museum  collection 
from  Sao  Paulo. 

AcH/EA,  Hiibn. 
Section  Ophisma,  Guen.* 

*  M.  Guenee  says  of  Achaa  (which  he  places  after  his  genus  Ophisma)  ; 
"  Ce  genre  est  hien  naturel  et  facilement  reconnaissable  sans  que  j'insiste 
sur  ses  caracteres."  Unfortunately,  this  is  exactly  what  every  scientific 
worker  must  do.  Genera,  founded  on  pattern,  make  pretty  groups ;  but 
structure  distinguishes  true  genera. 
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Ophisma  mezentia. 
Phalana  mezentia,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iv.  p.  70,  pi.  cccxxiii. 

fig.  F  (1782). 
Sypna  lugens,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  938  (1865). 
Ceylon.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

1  belieye  that  A.  reversa,  Walk.  (Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1399,  n.  18), 
is  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  this  species.  The  extreme 
variability  of  the  species  of  Aclicea  is  well  known ;  and,  therefore, 
the  mere  obliteration  of  the  pale  markings  on  the  primaries  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  specific  value. 

Ophisma  ezea. 

2  Phalana  ezea,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iii.  p.  78,  pi.  ccxxxix. 

fig.  D  (1782). 

<?  Achcea  ezea  var.  ?,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1391,  n.  1  (1857). 

?  Ophisma  dejeanii,  "  Boisduval,  Faune  Ent.  de  Madag. 
p.  102,  n.  3,  pi.  15,  fig.  4"  (1833) ;  see  Walker,  Lep.  Het. 
xiv.  p.  1395,  n.  9  (1857). 

West  Africa.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

In  spite  of  the  similarity  of  the  West  African  specimens  to 
Boisduval's  figure,  I  believe  that  Walker  is  wrong  in  his  identifi- 
cation, and  that  the  true  "  O.  dejeanii"  of  Boisduval  is  a  dull 
form  of  the  species  subsequently  described  and  figured  by  Guenee 
as  Ophisma  prcestans ;  the  broad  apical  ochreous  patch  of  the 
secondaries  favours  this  view.  It  is  significant,  as  evidencing 
the  value  of  the  generic  characters  by  which  M.  Guenee  declines 
to  distinguish  the  genera  Ophisma  and  Achcea,  that,  whilst  he 
calls  his  own  species  an  Ophisma,  he  places  Boisduval's  in  Achcea. 

Naxia,  Guen. 
Naxia  tropicalis, 
Ophisma  tropicalis,  Guen.,  Noct.  iii.  p.  238,  n.  1651  (1852). 
O.  fZefra/icns,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1368,  n.  2  (1857). 
0.  luteiplaqa,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  1369,  n.  3  (1857). 
O.  confiindens,  Walker,  I.  c.,  p.  1372,  n.  9  (1857). 
O.  stigmatifera,  Walker,  /.  c,  p.  1387,  n.  39  (1857). 
O.fugiens,  Walker,  Lc.,  n.  40  (1857). 

Mexico,  "  West  coast  of  America,"  St.  Domingo,  Bogota, 
Rio  Janeiro.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

This  is  somewhat  variable  in  colouring,  but  not  in  pattern. 

Naxia  certior. 
Ophisma  certior.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1381,  n.  28  (1857). 
O.  contenta.  Walker,  /.  c,  n.  29  (1857). 
?  ?  .     Moulmein.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 
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Naxia  iUihata. 
Noctua  illihata,  Fabricius,  Ent.  Syst.  iii.  2,  p.  16,  n.  25  (1794). 
Hemerohlemma   'peropaca,    Hiibner,    Samml.  Exot.   Scbmett. 

Zutr.  figs.  541,  542. 
Ophisma  hetabilis,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  241,  n.  1657  (1852), 
Hong  Kong,  Moulmein,  Ceylon,  Silhet.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
Fabricius'  type  is  in  the  Banksian  collection. 

Naxia  lageos. 
Naxia  lageos,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  256,  n.  1680  (1852). 
Ophiusa  umhrosa,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  968  (1865). 
0.  obumhrata,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  969  (1865). 
Java,  Shanghai,  South  India,  Nilgiris.     Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

AcH^A,  Guen.  (typical). 
Achcea  lienardi. 
Ophiusa  lienardi,  Boisduval,  Faune  Ent.  de  Madag.  p.  102, 

pi.  15,  fig.  5. 
Achcea  chamceleon,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  249,  n.  1671  (1852). 
Vars.  cerhera  and  zahulon,  Guenee,  I.  c.,  p.  250  (1852). 
Achcea  spectatura,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1393,  n.  6  (1857). 
A.  ophismoides,  Walker,  Proc.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Glasgow,  1869, 

p.  867,  n.  45. 
A. partita.  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  358,  n.  46. 
Africa  generally.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

A  very  variable  species  as  regards  the  upper  surface  of  the 
primaries. 

Achcea  melicerte. 
Phalcena  melicerte,  Drury,  111.  Exot.  Ins.  i.  p.  46,  pi.  23,  fig.  1. 
Achcea  catilla,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  247,  n.  1667. 
Asia,  Africa,  Australasia.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
We  have  an  immense  series  of  this  moth.     It  is  quite  useless 
to    attempt   to   recognize   more    than    one    species   under   its 
numerous  slight  variations.     It  has  been  described  by  Fereday 
from  New  Zealand  as  a  Catocala;  but  I  have  lost  the  reference 
to  his  description  and  woodcut. 

Achcea  mercatoria. 
Phalcena  mercatoria,  Gmelin,  ed.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  5,  p.  2544  (1788) 
Achcsa  accelerans,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1401,  n.  23  (1857) 
Java,  Ceylon,  India.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DESCEIPTION    OF    AN    ABEERANT    SMERINTHUS    TILIM. 
By  Chakles  Eothschild. 


This  specimen  was  bred  in  June,  1893,  from  a  larva  found  at 
Tring,  Herts,  September,  1892.  It  chiefly  differs  from  the  typical 
form  of  the  species  by  the  entire  obliteration  of  the  central 
markmgs  in  the  fore  wings  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other 
they  are  only  represented  by  a  very  small  blackish  green  spot  at 
the  end  of  the  cell.  The  basal  part  of  the  fore  wings  is  pinkish 
grey,  while  the  apical  portion  is  of  a  dark  green  ;  the  marking 
at  the  apex  of  the  costa  is  of  the  normal  shape  and  colour.  The 
hind  wings  are  almost  entirely  black,  very  faintly  tinged  with  buff 
on  the  nervules.  On  the  under  side  the  usual  streaks  are  some- 
what indistinct.  The  example  is  a  male,  and  expands  2'35 
inches. 

Tring  Park,  Tring,  Herts. 


HYP  EN  A    DAMNOSALIS,    Walk. 
By  a.  G.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

Pkofessor  Smith  may  rest  assured  that  my  identification  of 
Walker's  type  is  correct  ;  the  species  is  too  well  marked  for  any 
one  having  type  and  description  before  him  to  make  a  mistake. 

Since  the  Professor  has  gone  so  far  as  to  thank  me  for  calling 
attention  to  the  above  point,  I  am  encouraged  to  mention  another 
mistake,  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  Walker's  type  is  an  unset 
and  not  very  fine  example,  viz. :  Hypena  idcBiisalis,  Walk.,  is 
certainly  not  Grote's  H.  citata,  nor  is  it  like  it ;  in  fact,  it  is  not 
even  a  Hypena.     Bomolocha  citata,  Grote,  is  :=exoletalis,  Guen. 

However  certain  I  may  be  of  the  correctness  of  my  determi- 
nations, the  many  doubts  which  Professor  Smith  has  recently 
expressed  respecting  them  have  made  me  careful  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  other  qualified  entomologists  before  publishing  them  ; 
so  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word 
may  be  established. 
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PROTECTIVE    RESEMBLANCES  in  S.  AMERICAN  INSECTS. 

By    W.    C.   MiT. 

DuKiNG  a  visit  to  Brazil  in  the  latter  months  of  1888,  I  had 
ahout  six  weeks  of  pleasant  enforced  leisure  at  a  friend's  house 
on  one  of  the  thickly  wooded  hills  overlooking  the  harhour  and 
town  of  Santos.  During  this  time,  and  also  while  at  S.  Paulo, 
Tijuca,  and  Petropolis,  I  employed  myself  in  making  a  collection 
of  butterflies,  of  which  there  is  a  great  profusion  and  variety  in 
Brazil.  Not  being  an  entomologist,  my  chief  object  was  to  bring 
home  with  me  to  Europe  insects  enough  to  make  up  some  pretty 
cases,  and  to  gratify  a  curiosity  for  natural  history. 

During  the  time  I  was  collecting  several  observations  struck 
me  as  possibly  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  pro- 
tective resemblances,  and  I  now  mention  some  of  them  with  a 
view  towards  contributing,  however  little,  to  the  further  elucida- 
tion of  the  subject. 

While  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  England,  some  of  the  butter- 
flies collected  by  me  were  reset  and  named  through  Messrs. 
Watkins  &  Doncaster,  of  the  Strand. 

The  protective  resemblances  of  butterflies  in  Brazil  is,  if  I 
may  so  paradoxically  express  it,  more  apparent  when  perma- 
nently settled  at  rest  than  when  flying  through  the  air,  or 
temporarily  settled  on  a  flower.  In  this  respect  they  resemble 
European  butterflies.  There  are  many  Brazilian  butterflies 
which,  when  they  display  fully  their  charms  of  colour,  pattern, 
flight,  and  metaUic  sheen,  are  very  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  and  j-et,  when  at  rest  and  alarmed,  it  is 
remarkable  what  retiring  and  inconspicuous  ohjects  they  become. 
Some  appear  to  be  defended  while  on  the  wing  by  rapidity  of 
flight,  such  as  the  Papilios,  ColanisjiiUu  (Fabr.),  Anosia  erippus 
(Cram.) ;  others  by  a  zigzag  and  apparently  erratic  flight,  such 
as  the  large  blue  Morphos,  so  common  ahout  Tijuca,  near  Piio, 
the  whites  and  the  yellows.  Eimogyra  and  others,  when  they 
settle,  have  a  habit  of  putting  themselves  on  the  under  side  of  a 
leaf,  flattening  out  their  wings  horizontally  when  at  rest,  being 
thus  invisible,  except  from  directly  underneath. 

Some  butterflies  have  slight  thin  bodies  and  transparent 
wings,  such  as  Ithomia.  These  frequent  the  undergrowth  of 
woods,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  open  glades  or  places 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  glance  down  through  the  upper 
growth  of  trees,  and  it  is  surprising  to  one  when  flrst  observing 
this  butterfly  flying  through  the  undergrowth  of  its  native  woods 
how  more  inconspicuous  they  are  practically  than  one  would 
have  expected.  The  dancing  flight  through  the  bushes,  and  the 
transparent  gauzy  wings  with  black  herders,  harmonise  with  the 
dancing  shadows  of  the  leaves  above. 
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The  Heliconidae,  to  which  the  Ithomiae  belong,  are,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  confined  to  the  South  A.merican  continent, 
and  many  of  them  have  a  slow,  steady,  horizontal  flight  and 
conspicuous  brilliantly-coloured  wings.  They  appear  thus  to 
have  no  protection  from  the  attacks  of  birds,  and  some  naturalists 
(?  Wallace)  have  founded  on  this  circumstance  the  hypothesis 
that  they  possess  the  invisible  protection  of  containing  in  their 
bodies  some  substance  rendering  them  distasteful  to  birds.  This 
supposition  may  be  correct  as  regards  the  larger  and  more 
brilliantly-coloured  species,  but  the  smaller  transparent  species 
would  appear  to  depend  for  protection  on  their  inconspicuous- 
ness,  if  not  entirely,  at  all  events  to  some  degree.  It  would 
therefore  be  interesting  were  investigations  to  be  made  with  a 
view  to  finding  out,  by  chemical  analysis  or  otherwise,  what  the 
substance  may  be  which  renders  some  butterflies  distasteful  to 
birds,  and  whether  it  be  equally  present  in  inconspicuous  as  in 
conspicuous  butterflies. 

Brazilian  butterflies,  when  at  rest,  possess  many  and  varied 
contrivances  of  protective  resemblances  for  safety.  They  gene- 
rally settle  on  the  lichen-covered  tree-trunks,  and  are,  when 
settled,  so  wonderfully  like  their  favourite  resting-places  that 
they  become  almost  invisible.  Such  a  butterfly  is  Ageronia 
feronia,  Linn.  This  is  the  species  mentioned  in  Mr.  Bigg- 
Withers'  'Pioneering  in  Brazil'  as  the  "whip-butterfly,"  owing 
to  the  sharp  whip-cracking  sound  made  by  its  wings  when 
battling  with  its  fellows  in  the  air.  When  at  rest  it  usually 
remains  with  its  wings  spread  horizontally,  and  the  tips  pressed 
against  the  grey  lichens  or  bark  of  the  tree-trunk.  They  gene- 
rally settle  at  a  height  of  two  or  three  yards  from  the  ground. 
This  butterfly  is  then  so  like  in  colour  and  markings  to  the 
surface  on  which  it  rests  that  it  is  practically  invisible  at  the 
distance  of  even  a  few  yards.  Its  disposition  is  most  pugnacious, 
and  should  a  butterfly  of  the  same  or  even  of  a  different  species 
approach  it,  it  sallies  out  at  a  tangent  with  a  strong  swift  flight, 
and  buffets  it  boldly,  making  the  crackling  noise  noticed  by 
Mr.  Bigg-Withers.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  under  sides  of  the 
wings  of  this  species  are  lighter  coloured  and  more  ornamental 
than  the  upper,  which  is  the  protected  side.  According  to 
Mr.  Bigg-Withers,  a  forest  bird  called  the  "suruqua"  feeds 
chiefly  on  butterflies,  and  is  partial  to  this  species,  being 
attracted  by  the  whip-like  crack,  and  darting  after  it  on  the 
wing.  ^  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see  this  bird  or  any  other 
pursuing  butterflies,  and  in  fact  it  is  difficult  to  discover  which 
are  the  butterflies'  natural  enemies. 

Dr.  Hans  Gadow,  of  Cambridge,  informs  me  that  his  captive 
chameleons  display  a  great  partiality  for  butterflies  as  food,  and 
I  once  discovered  a  centipede  with  a  moth  in  its  mouth.  I  have 
seen  house  sparrows  occasionally  chase  cabbage  butterflies,  and 
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beyond  this  I  have  not  had  opportunities  of  finding  out  what 
their  persecutors  may  be.  Judging  from  their  protective  colora- 
tion (when  at  rest)  they  would  appear  to  be  numerous  and  ever 
present. 

Giinacia  dirce,  Linn.,  is  another  butterfly  frequenting  rather 
similar  localities  to  Ageronia fcronia ,  but  when  at  rest  it  closes 
its  wings  vertically,  and  then  the  elaborate  network  pattern  of 
dark  yellowish  brown  on  a  creamy  yellow  ground  matches  the 
lichens  covering  the  tree-trunk  on  which  it  rests.  The  upj)er 
side  had  a  conspicuous  broad  yellowish  white  bar  diagonally 
across  the  upper  wing  on  a  dark  ground. 

These  two  butterflies  are  good  illustrations  of  the  general 
proposition  that  the  protective  colouring  and  markings  are 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  insect  which  is  exposed  when  at 
rest,  the  presumable  position  of  danger.  We  see  this  illustrated 
also  in  the  large  European  red  under-wing  moth,  which,  flyin*^ 
by  day,  displays  in  flight  the  bright  crimson  lower  wing,  and  is 
almost  invisible  directly  it  alights  on  the  lichen-covered  boulders, 
where  the  grey-patterned  upper  wings  fold  flat  over  and  hide  the 
gaudy  lower  ones.  It  is  very  suggestive  also  to  watch  how 
instinctively  and  probably  unconsciously  the  European  grayling 
butterfly  shrinks  down  the  eye-spot,  the  only  conspicuous  part 
of  its  under  side,  and  shuts  it  out  of  sight  beneath  the  under 
wing  directly  it  is  alarmed  by  any  sudden  motion  ou  the  part  of 
the  spectator. 

The  butterflies  which  frequent  woods  in  Brazil  are  an  inte- 
resting study  from  many  points.  They  are  dark  in  colour — 
blacks,  browns,  dark  blues,  and  dull  yellows.  One  would  judge 
from  this  that  their  enemies  are  more  numerous  in  woods  than 
in  the  open  fields. 

Pierella  lena,  Linn. :  a  dark  yellowish  brown  is  the  colour  of 
the  dead  leaves  of  the  forest  trees,  over  which  it  flits  in  a  weird 
gnome-like  manner  a  foot  from  the  ground,  choosing  in  pre- 
ference to  follow  the  course  of  a  stray  leaf-covered  forest  path- 
way. The  under  side  of  the  wings  still  more  closely  resembles 
the  dead  leaves,  even  to  the  veinings  and  a  peculiar  dried-surface 
semitransparent  lustre.  It  is  easily  overlooked  when  resting,  as 
it  usually  does,  on  the  dead  fallen  leaves,  the  wings  closed,  and 
showing  only  the  under  side  with  its  imitative  veinings.  There 
is  a  closely  allied  species  with  similar  habits,  which  has  orange- 
brown  patches  on  the  lower  wings,  and  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  while  these  render  this  butterfly  conspicuous  while 
flying,  the  upper  wings  are  semitransparent,  dark  brown  in 
colour,  and  to  all  appearance  calculated  to  resemble  the  dead 
leaves  over  which  it  flies,  and  thus  tends  towards  concealment. 
The  under  side  of  the  wings  is  quite  sombre  and  protective  in 
coloration. 

Myscelia  orsis,  Drury,  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  velvety  blue  on 
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the  upper  side,  and  dull  purple-brown  on  the  lower.  It  frequents 
the  small  open  glades  of  woods,  and  rests  with  its  wings  folded, 
thus  concealing  the  showy  upper  side. 

Taygctis  euptychicUa  is  a  brownish  black  butterfly  on  both 
upper  and  under  side,  the  latter  having  a  few  inconspicuous 
ornamental  spots  along  the  edge. 

Eunogyra  satyriis,  Westw.,  is  almost  jet-black  and  plain  on 
the  upper  side,  black  and  somewhat  unassumingly  ornamented 
on  the  under  side. 

Most  of  the  small  butterflies  frequenting  thick  woods  are  dark 
brown  and  inconspicuously  marked.  My  experience  was  that  the 
thicker  the  wood  the  fewer  and  smaller  the  butterflies  it  con- 
tained. Tiie  borders  and  large  openings  in  woods  are  very 
favourite  places  for  them,  and  the  brighter  coloured  ones  love  to 
bask  in  the  bright  sun  and  flowers.  On  certain  low  scrub  in  full 
bloom  I  used  to  see  clouds  of  butterflies  of  various  kinds  hovering 
and  settlmg,  chiefly  whites  and  yellows. 

Among  the  protective  devices  made  use  of  there  are  some 
remarkable  ones.  I  observed,  at  Santos,  a  white  moth  with 
peculiarly  rounded  wings,  and  when  at  rest  with  its  wings  fitted 
closely  against  the  surface  it  presented  a  striking  resemblance  to 
a  round  splash  of  bird  excrement.  There  was  also  a  greyish- 
white  Ciirculio  beetle,  which,  when  alarmed,  curled  itself  up  and 
lay  quite  still,  with  its  legs  folded.  The  round  body  then 
resembled  the  excrement  of  a  gallinaceous  bird.  The  wonderful 
resemblance  which  the  "  stick  msects"  bear  to  dry  twigs  is  very 
familiar  to  all.  They  are  numerous  at  Santos,  and  of  various 
species. 

The  metallic  lustre  butterflies  of  Brazil  are  sun-baskers. 
Many  South  American  butterflies  suck  the  juices  of  ripe  and 
decaying  fruits.  Such  are  the  large  blue  Morphos.  The  im- 
mense owl  butterfly,  so  called  from  its  extraordinary  resemblance 
to  an  owl,  of  the  markings  of  the  under  side  of  its  wings,  with 
its  large  staring  peacock  eye-spots  painted  on  its  lower  side,  and 
the  beak  represented  by  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  is  a  crepus- 
cular flyer,  coming  out  from  its  concealment  under  the  bushes 
about  SIX  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  flying  up  and  down  over 
the  woodland  streams.  It  is  frequent  near  what  used  to  be 
White's  Hotel  at  Tijuca,  a  lovely  suburb  of  Eio  Janeiro.  The 
wood  moths  are  mostly  sombre  in  coloration,  and  suit  the  dark- 
ness of  the  thick  woods  and  scrub.  There  are  some  very  large 
moths  of  a  brownish  black  colour,  with  a  subdued  pattern  in 
various  shades.  These  harmonise  well  with  the  dry  bracken 
and  other  ferns,  among  which  they  conceal  themselves  during 
the  day. 

A  circumstance  for  which  I  was  not  prepared,  and  much 
surprised  me,  was  the  large  proportion  of  species  of  black 
butterflies  in  Brazil.     These  have  generally  red  and  white  orna- 
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mentation.  The  large  gaudy  yellow  butterflies  which  frequent 
the  yellow  flowers  of  what  looked  like  wild  bananas  have  a  very 
rapid,  erratic  flight.  They  are  difficult  of  capture  with  a  net, 
and  one  can  well  imagine  that  a  bird  also  would  have  difficulty 
in  catching  them. 

Where  the  profusion  of  butterfly  life  is  so  great  as  in  Brazil, 
in  the  variety  of  species  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  individuals, 
there  are  more  opportunities  for  observations  and  generalisations 
than  in  even  the  South  of  Europe.  A  visitor  from  the  Old 
World  finds  his  old  familiar  friends  represented  by  new  American 
cousins  bearing  a  strong  family  likeness  to  those  he  has  left 
behind  him.  The  cabbage  butterflies,  brimstones,  painted  lady, 
tortoiseshell,  swallow-tail,  and  many  others,  are  represented  in 
this  manner. 

What  struck  me  most  forcibly  were  the  traces  I  noticed  of 
two  opposite  and  apparently  conflicting  influences  on  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  Brazilian  butterflies.  One  of  these  influences, 
which  no  doubt  is  that  which  Darwin  called  Sexual  Selection, 
leads  to  brilliant  metallic  colours,  strong  contrasts,  and  general 
display.  The  other,  which  is  probably  the  necessity  for  con- 
cealment, tends  to  sombre  colours  and  resemblance  to  tbe  objects 
on  which  the  insect  settles.  In  most  cases  this  latter  influence 
can  be  traced  modifying  and  checking  the  first.  Sometimes 
one,  sometimes  the  other,  obtains  the  ascendancy.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  certain  wood  butterflies,  tbe  necessity  for  conceal- 
ment seems  to  have  almost  suppressed  the  ornamentation.  Yet 
even  in  the  protective  markings  may  often  be  traced  what  looks 
like  a  subdued  or  strugglmg  effort  towards  ornamentation.  Of 
this  nature  may  be  many  of  the  smaller  eye-spots,  markings, 
and  dusky  symmetrical  curves  and  lines.  Many  butterflies 
which  have  a  habit  of  opening  their  wings,  turning  round  at  the 
same  time  to  display  their  finery,  shrink  up  when  danger 
threatens,  and  are  then  wonderfully  inconspicuous.  In  a  large 
number  of  Brazilian  butterflies  there  is  a  pronounced  tendency 
to  a  stripe  passing  over  the  upper  wing  on  to  the  lower  one,  and 
symmetrical  with  it  when  spread  open.  This  stripe  is  generally 
lighter  coloured  than  the  ground. 


THE    ILLUMINATED    MOTH-TRAP. 
By  E.  F.  Studd. 

Having  now  had  my  moth-trap  in  use  for  rather  over  a  year, 
I  think  it  may  interest  your  readers  if  I  give  a  list  of  my  captures 
in  it  during  that  period,  and  add  a  few  remarks  on  its  working. 

First,  I  would  never  recommend  anyone  to  be  discouraged  if 
he  fails  to  succeed  with  it  at  first,  as,  unfortunately,  some  of 
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my  correspondents  have  done.  If  the  trap  is  made  accordmg  to 
my  dh-ection,  and  the  place  is  suitable,  success  sooner  or  later  is 
a  certainty.  The  principal  thing  is  to  select  a  suitable  place.  I 
have  had  all  my  best  catches  by  setting  the  trap  on  the  edge  of 
a  wood  bordering  a  large  heath,  and  now  always  keep  a  trap  set 
there.  It  is  not  set  so  that  the  light  goes  over  the  heath,  but 
facing  along  a  glade  near  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  running 
parallel  to  the  heath  from  west  to  east.  I  cannot  say  why,  but  I 
have  had  all  my  best  catches  with  the  trap  facing  east.  I  have 
another  trap,  which  I  keep  moving  about,  setting  it  in  other 
spots  which  appear  likely ;  and  yet  sometimes,  on  nights  when 
the  first  trap  has  had  a  large  catch,  the  second  trap,  often 
set  within  a  quarter  of  mile,  has  had  nothing,  though  set 
in  a  place  to  all  appearance  equally  or  even  more  likely. 
Hence  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  a  great  deal  depends  on 
hitting  on  the  right  place.  My  experience  is  that,  until  you 
have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  you  cannot  tell  whether  a  place  is  good 
or  no.  I  always  place  the  trap  on  a  table,  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  high.  I  have  tried  various  elevations,  and  I  find  this  as 
good  as  or  better  than  any.  I  would  not  recommend  anyone  to 
paint  his  traps  white,  as  one  of  my  correspondents  has  done, 
as  that  is  calculated  to  affect  the  light  proceeding  from  it ;  nor 
indeed  to  paint  them  at  all,  which,  with  the  zinc  covering,  is 
quite  unnecessary.  I  find  it  very  little  use  to  set  the  trap  on 
moonlight  or  frosty  nights ;  but  wet,  gusty  ones  I  have  found 
very  good. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  proceed  to  my  list : — 

Vanessa  atalanta  (1  specimen  on  September  19th;  it  clearly  was 
attracted  by  light,  as  the  trap  was  empty  when  the  lamp  was  lit  just  after 
dusk,  and  the  insect  was  there  when  the  trap  was  visited  before  sunrise 
the  next  mornitig),  Macroglossa  stellatanan  (1),  Nola  confasalis,  Calligenia 
miniata,  Lithosia  viesomella,  L.  lurideola  (in  swarms,  male  and  female), 
Euchelia  jacohcRcn,  Arctia  villica  (3  males),  Spilosoma  mendica  (several 
males),  S.  hcbricipeda  (very  numerous),  S.  nienthastri  (do.),  Porthesia 
similis,  Psilura  monacha  (males  very  numerous,  3  females),  Dasychira 
pudibimda  (males  very  numerous,  and  a  few  females),  Pcecilocampa  populi 
(males  in  swarms,  and  4  females),  Odonestis  potatoria  (1  male),  Cilix 
glaucata,  Stauropus  fagi  (1  male),  Lophopteryx  camelina  (several  males), 
Notodonta  dictceoides  (1),  A^  trepida  (5),  N.  trimacula  (2),  Phalera 
bucephaJa  (males),  Asphalia  ridens  (i),  Demas  coryli  [i),  Diloba  caruleo- 
cephala  [maXes],  Leiicaiiia  conigera,  L.  liihargyria,  L.  pallens,  Tapinostola 
fidva  (2),  Hydrmcia  nictitaus,  Xylophasia  monoglypha,  Neiironia  popidaris 
(numerous  males),  CharcBas  graminis  {1),  Luperina  testacea,  L.  cespitis  {!), 
Maiiieatra  brassiccB,  Grammesia  trigraminica,  Stilbia  anomala  (3),  Riisina 
tenebrosa  (males  in  plenty),  Agrotis  segetum,  A.  exclamationis,  A.  corticea, 
A.  tritici  (3),  A.  strigula  (numerous),  Noctua  depuncta  (2),  N.  plecta, 
N.  c-nigrnm  (1),  N.  brunnea  (2),  N.  f estiva  (very  numerous  and  varied), 
N.  umbrosa,  N.  xanthographa,  Triphcena  pronuba,  Amphipyra  pyramidea, 
Pachnobia  riibricosa  (1),  TcBniocampa  gothica  (numerous  males),  T.  inceHa 
very  numerous  and  varied),   T.  stabilise   T.  nmnda,  T.  pulverulenta  (in 
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swarms),  Orthosia  macilenta,  Anchocelis pistacina,  A.  licnosa,  Cerastis  vaccina 
(in  swarms),  Scopelosoma  satellUia  (white,  deep  orange,  and  yellow  spots), 
Dasycampa  ruhyjinea  (2),  Xanthia  citrayo,  X.Jiavayo,  X.  aiirayo  (1),  X.  cir- 
cellaris  (d),  Calymnia  trapeziiia  [very  numerous  and  varied)  0.  ajfiais  {!}, 
Dianthcccia  capsincola  (1),  Miselia  oxyacantha,  Euplexia  liicipara,  Fhloyo- 
pliora  meticulosa,  Aplecta  nehulosa  (3),  Hadena  protca  (numerous),  H. 
dentin  a  [1],  H.  thalassina  (2),  Xylocampa  areola,  Calocainpa  exoleta  {1), 
Asteroscopus  sphinx  [m-dles  very  numerous),  Habrostola  tripartita  (2),  Flusia 
chrysitis  (]),  P.  gamma,  Aventia  Jiexida  (3),  Zancloynatha  yrisealis, 
Z.  tarsipcnnalis,  Hypena  proboscidalis,  Uropteryx  samliucaria,  Epione 
apiciaria  (L  male),  Rumia  luteoLata,  Vendia  macularia,  Metrocampa 
margaritaria  (numerous  males),  Ellopia  prosapiaria,  Pericailia  syriiu/aria, 
Selenia  bilunaria,  S.  lunaria  ('Z),  8.  tetralunaria  (•2),  Odontopera  bidentata, 
CrocaUis  elinguaria,  Eugonia  alniaria  [canaria)  (1),  E.  erosaria,  E.  querci- 
naria,  Himera  peJinaria  (males  in  numbers),  Pkigalia  p)edaria,  Bistofi 
hirtaria  (3  males),  Amphidasys  strataria  (G  males  and  1  female),  A.  betu- 
laria,  Hemerophila  abruptaria,  Cleora  glabraria  (several  males  and  females), 
C.  lichenaria  (do.),   Boarmia  repandata  (several,   2    of  var.   conversaria), 

B.  gemmaria,  Tephrosia  crepuscularia  (very  numerous),  T.  biundidaria  (do.), 
Pseudoterpna  jn-uinata,  Geometra  papilionaria  (1  male),  lodis  lacteana, 
Hemithea  strigata,  Acidalia  bisetata,  A.  subsericeata,  A.  remutaria, 
A.  imitaria  {i),  A.  aversata,  Timaiidra  amataria,  Cabera  pusaria,  Bapta 
temerata,  B.  bimaculata  [2),  Macaria  Uturata,  Panagra  petraria,  Nwneria 
pulveraria  (several  males].  Abraxas  grossulariata,  Hybernia  rupicapraria, 
H.  leucophcEaiia  (several,  varied),  H.  aiirantiaria  (very  numerous),  H.  defolia- 
ria  (in  swarms,  some  very  fine  and  striking  vars.),  H.  marginaria  (in  swarms, 
several  nice  banded  vars.),  Anisoptcryx  ascularia,  Cheimatobia  brumata,  Opo- 
rabia  dilutata,  Larentia  didymata,  L.  nudtistrigata,  L.  viridaria,  Emmelesia 
affinitata,  E.  decolorata,  Eupithecia  nanata,  E.  vulgata,  E.  expallidata  (I), 
E.  minutata  ?  {2),  E.  lariciata,  E.  abbreviata,  E.  exiguata,  E.  pumilata, 
Lobophora  carpinata  (1),  Thera  variata,  Hypsipetes  sordidata,  Melanthta 
ocellata,  M.  sociata,  M.  montanata,  M.  fluctaata,  Anticlea  badiata  [nume- 
rous),  A.nigrofasciaria[\),  Coremia  designata,  O.ferrugata,  C.unidentaria, 
Camptogramina  bilineata,  Cidaria  siderata,  C.  miata{l),  O.picata  (several), 

C.  tnmcata,  C.  immanata,  C.  sujf'umata,  C.  silaceata  (several),  C.  fidvata 
(1),  C.  dotata,  Eubolia  jdumbaria,  Anaitis  plagiata,  Chesias  spartiata, 
Pyrausta  purpuralis,  Herbula  cesjiitaiis,  Eurrhypara  urticata,  Scopula 
ferrugalis,  Botys  asinalis  (1),  Pioneaforjicalis,  Mimaseoptilus  pterodactylus, 
Alucita  hexadactyla,  Crambus  tristellus,  C.genicideus,  C.  cidmeUus,  Aphomia 
sociella,  Tortrix  podana,  T.  viridana,  T.  vunistraaa,  Leptogramina  literana 
(1),  Dictyopteryx  lafiingiana,  Retinia  pinicolana,  Xant/wsetia  hamana  (1), 
Tortricodes  hyemana,  Diurnea  fagella  {grey),  Epigraphia  steinf(elneriana[l), 
Tinea  semifulvella  (1),  Nemophora  sivammerdanwiella  (males),  Adela  viridella 
(males),  Phibaloeera  qtiercaria  (ma.\es),  and  numerous  other  Micros  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify. 

Where  in  the  above  list  I  have  not  given  the  number  taken, 
it  is  because  the  insect  is  a  common  one  and  has  been  taken 
commonly  in  the  trap,  and  calls  for  no  special  remark. 

Oxton,  Exeter,  January  1st,  1894. 
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THE    CYANIDE    BOTTLE. 
By  J.  Aekle. 

In  the  'Entomologist'  for  April,  1893  (xxvi.  136),  Mr.  P.  E. 
Eaclley,  writing  from  Ceylon,  contributes  an  interesting  note  on 
cyanide  reaction.  The  queries  put  by  the  writer  are,  I  believe, 
matters  of  such  general  interest  that  I  venture  to  propose  certain 
solutions,  which,  although  drawn  to  a  large  extent  from  experi- 
ence, are  yet  in  some  measure  inseparable  from  conjecture. 

First,  as  to  the  sloppy  condition  of  the  cyanide  bottle.  Mr. 
Eadley  presumes  this  is  attributable  to  the  damp  climate  of 
Ceylon.  To  some  extent  I  believe  this  likely,  but,  not  knowing 
his  method  of  charging  the  bottle,  and  having  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  climate  of  the  island,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  give  an  unqualified  affirmative.  I  would  recommend 
every  entomologist  to  charge  his  own  bottle,  and,  in  doing  so,  to 
remember  that  he  is  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  powerful 
absorbents — plaster  of  paris.  Since  its  use,  in  this  case,  is  to 
fix  the  potassium  in  the  bottle  (through  its  adhesiveness  with 
glass  when  mixed  with  water),  and  allow  the  cyanogen  to  pass 
through  its  porous  substance,  it  is  important  that  as  little  water 
as  possible  be  added  in  converting  it  from  a  powder  into  a  paste. 
For  a  bottle  to  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket  (a  pomade 
bottle),  break  up  an  ounce  of  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  put  it  into 
a  bottle.  Place  on  a  slate  a  small  heap  of  plaster  of  paris  ; 
make  a  depression  in  the  centre  of  the  heap,  and  pour  into  the 
depression  a  little  water,  using  the  end  of  a  disused  table-knife 
the  while  to  convert  the  powder  into  the  stiffest  paste.  Take  a 
little  of  this  paste,  and  press  it  with  the  knife-handle  on  the 
potassium,  and  against  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  Add  and  press  a 
layer  of  cotton-wool  to  receive  the  insects,  and  leave  the  plaster 
for  a  few  minutes  to  dry.  Then  cork  with  a  tight,  well-sealed 
cork,  and  the  bottle  is  ready  for  use,  its  contents  being  white 
and  dry,  or  as  white  and  dry  as  possible.  In  our  climate  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  such  a  bottle  becomes  "sloppy,"  that  is, 
before  the  plaster  ceases  to  adhere  and  becomes  mixed  with 
water  and  loose  potassium.  As  time  goes  on  the  collector  will 
note  that  a  dampness,  not  interfering  with  efficiency,  does  some- 
how affect  the  contents.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the  admissiou 
of  air  (never  dry)  when  usiug  the  bottle,  and  in  a  climate  like 
that  of  Ceylon  it  may  be  reasonable  to  expect  this  effect  intensi- 
fied. If,  however,  in  mixing  the  plaster  of  paris  too  much  water 
be  used,  the  collector  may  even  start  with  a  sloppy  bottle. 

As  to  its  interference  with  insect  colours,  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  "bleachers"  known,  and  it  is  difiacult 
to  see  how  a  damp  climate  can  act  as  a  deterrent.  On  the 
contrary,  dampness  may  be  reckoned  as  an  auxiliary  in  its 
attack  upon  colour.     As  an  entomologist  I  have  never  known 
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cyanide  of  potassium,  used  as  described,  affect  any  colour  except 
green ;  but,  with  a  treatment  of  wet  cyanide,  I  have  seen  some 
startling  "varieties"  of  Lepidoptera  produced.  Greens  are 
among  the  most  interesting  of  insect  colours.  Some,  as  in  lodis 
lactearia,  appear  to  depend  upon  the  supply  of  oxygen  in  life, 
and  are  therefore  probably  held  in  the  circulatory  tiuid,  as  red  is 
in  that  of  the  human  subject.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
form  of  insect  green  is  heightened  by  the  wing-scales  producing 
polarised  light.  Some  greens  are  iridescent,  as  in  the  case  of 
dragonflies,  and  are  proof  against  dry  cyanide.  Others  are  not 
greens  at  all,  as  on  the  under  wing- surfaces  of  Pieris  rapan  and 
P.  napi,  but  optical  delusions  resulting  from  a  mixture  of  black 
and  yellow  scales.  The  green  of  such  an  insect  as  Geometra 
papilionaria  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  fourth  class  where 
a  strong  pigment  seems  present.  Most  of  the  lepidopterous 
greens,  and  certainly  all  the  examples  quoted,  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  quickly 
change  to  a  suggestive  ochreous.  Therefore,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected what  a  strong  "affinity"  cyanogen  exhibits  for  certain 
metals,  and  that  iron  exists  in  animal  circulatory  Huids,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  suppose  that  these  greens  contain  iron.* 

After  trying  various  methods,  including  the  use  of  ammonia, 
for  killing  G.  papilionaria  so  as  to  preserve  the  colour,  I  adopted 
the  least  of  the  evils,  and  carefully  exposed  the  moth  to  no  more 
than  a  fatal  dose  of  the  cyanide  bottle,  that  is  to  say,  whilst 
doing  nothing  more  than  terminating  the  respiratory  functions, 
I  removed  the  insect  at  once,  so  as  to  prevent  cyanide  saturation 
of  the  wing-tissue.  The  body  of  the  moth,  however,  through 
spiracular  inhalation  of  cyanogen,  always  turned  ochreous, 
whilst  the  wings  retained  their  natural  green  ;  but  by-and-bye 
the  rays  assumed  the  ochreous  tint.  I  am  not  acquamted  with 
the  Catopsilia  referred  to  by  Mr.  Radley,  but  I  strongly  suspect 
that  the  reason  why  the  "nervures"  even  "go  green"  is  con- 
nected with  the  above  illustration.  This  green  may  arise  from 
contact  of  the  cyanogen  with  some  other  ingredient  than  iron, 
the  cyanogen  reaching  only  the  uervures,  or  rays,  containing 
the  main  channels  of  transmission. 

I  have  now  reached  Mr.  Eadley's  last  interesting  query  :  "Is 
there  any  way,"  asks  Mr.  Eadley,  "to  prevent  them  [green 
Noctuse  and  GeometrseJ  changing  colour?"  I  can  thoroughly 
recommend  for  this  purpose  the  "Killing  Fluid"  of  Messrs.  J.  & 
L.  Davis.  I  have  used  it  constantly  in  the  field  during  the  past 
season,  and  therefore  claim  to  be  acquainted  with  its  many 
merits.  It  disturbs  no  greens  ;  it  is  quick  in  dealing  with  insects 
which  appear  to  defy  even  the  cyanide  bottle,  and  it  leaves  the 
insect  perfectly  relaxed  and  fit  for  setting. 

Chester,  Dec.  12th,  1893. 

-  Dry  specimens  might  be  burnt  as  a  test  for  metal  vapours.— J.  A< 
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EEMAEKS    ON    CHRYSOPHANUS  DISPAR. 
By  C.  W.  Dale,  F.E.S. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  size,  the 
smallest  in  my  collection  measuring  one  inch  and  five  lines 
across  the  wings,  and  the  largest  two  inches  and  two  lines.  It 
also  varies  in  outline.  My  father  took  two  male  specimens  at 
Trundle  Mere,  in  Hunts,  the  fore  wings  of  one  being  long  and 
acute,  and  of  the  other  short  and  obtuse  ;  but  they  do  not  differ 
in  any  other  respect.  The  male  is  of  an  effulgent  coppery 
colour,  with  a  larger  and  a  smaller  black  spot  on  the  fore  wings. 
In  the  var.  riitiliis  the  second  spot  is  absent.  This  variety  has 
been  occasionally  taken  in  England,  in  company  with  the  type. 
Haworth  recorded  it  under  the  name  of  hippothoe.  There  is 
considerably  more  variation  in  the  female.  This  sex  has  two 
larger  black  spots  above  the  centre  of  each  fore  wing,  and  a  row 
of  seven  between  the  centre  and  the  hind  margin,  which  is 
broader  than  that  of  the  male.  The  outer  rows  of  spots  are 
elongated,  like  those  of  Lycana  arion,  but  vary  somewhat  in  size, 
and  I  have  a  specimen  in  which  the  two  middle  spots  of  the  row 
are  larger  than  the  rest.  The  hind  wings  of  this  sex  are  of  a 
brown-black  above,  much  irrorated  with  copper,  the  veins  being 
copper-coloured,  and  running  into  a  broad  copper  band  near  the 
hinder  extremity,  the  edge  itself  being  brown,  with  six  triangular 
black-brown  spots  extending  into  the  copper  band,  and  giving  it 
a  lobed  appearance. 

The  hind  wings  of  some  specimens  are  almost  black,  and, 
being  hardly  irrorated  with  copper  at  all,  the  broad  copper  band 
stands  forth  very  distinct.  I  have  one  grand  variety,  almost 
black,  with  the  markings  much  suffused. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  had  a  variety  of  the  opposite  extreme,  being 
of  a  silvery  white,  like  the  var.  schmidtii  of  C.  phloeas. 

C.  di^par  was  known  to  be  a  British  species  previous  to  1790, 
and  at  one  time  was  so  numerous  that  Mr.  Haworth  took  no  less 
than  fifty  in  a  single  day  in  Bardolph  Fen.  The  latest  capture 
appears  to  have  been  in  1847.  I  well  remember  one  story  my 
father  used  to  tell.  In  1819  he  had  in  his  employ  an  old  boat- 
man at  Whittlesea  Mere,  Thomas  Speechley  by  name.  One  day 
the  other  boatmen  got  round  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  was 
about.  "  Catching  butterflies  worth  a  guinea  apiece,"  was  his 
reply.  "  They  should  like  that  work  too,"  they  said.  Before  my 
father's  death,  in  1872,  specimens  of  C.  dispar  were  actually 
selling  for  a  guinea  apiece  ;  but  how  astonished  he  would  have 
been  at  the  idea  of  their  selling  at  £6. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  allied  species,  C.  virgaurece  (the 
scarce  copper),  used  to  occur  with  C.  dispar  in  the  fen  country. 
In  addition  to  the  published  records  in  the  *  British  Naturalist,' 
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vol.  ii.  p.  242,  Mr.  Briggs  informs  me  he  has  a  specimen  taken 
by  an  uncle  in  Huntingdonshire  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Stainton, 
and  other  authors  who  followed  him,  excluded  it  from  the  British 
list,  but  included  C.  chryseis  (the  purple-edged  copper),  a  much 
more  doubtful  species:  try  two  of  the  records — "Taken  atEpping 
by  a  man,*  name  unknown  ;  taken  in  Ashdown  Forest,  Sussex, 
by  Mr.  Plasted."  "Who  was  Mr.  Plasted?  The  reputed  captor 
of  heiv,  arcanius,  catena,  caloris,  and  eqiiestrata. 
Glanville's  Wootton,  Sherborne. 
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First  and  Last  Appeakances  of  Lepidoptera. — In  the  January 
number  of  the  '  Entomologist '  for  1893,  I  suggested  that  lists  of  first 
and  last  appearances  of  Lepidoptera  observed  throughout  the  year 
would  be  of  interest.  Between  forty  and  fifty  correspondents,  residing 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  intimated  their  intention  of  keeping 
records  on  the  lines  suggested ;  but  I  regret  to  add,  so  far,  only  some 
two  or  three  of  these  have  furnished  me  with  any  evidence  of  their 
having  carried  out  their  good  intentions.  Probably,  however,  the 
abnormally  early  emergence  of  many  species  during  the  first  part  of 
the  season,  and  the  scarcity  of  others  later  on,  may  have  prevented 
many  from  recording  their  observations  systematically.  I  am  inclined, 
therefore,  to  believe  that  the  small  number  of  lists  received  is  due  to 
this,  rather  than  to  lack  of  interest  in  the  matter. — Richard  South  ; 
12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Cerastis  vaccinii  var. — I  see  in  the  report  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London  (p.  72)  that  I  am  credited  with  the  capture  of  this 
Noctua  (var.  of  ruhi<jinea  or  vaccinii).  I  did  not  take  it  here,  but,  as  I 
thought  I  had  shown,  had  merely  received  it  from  Berkshire  as  Dasy- 
cainpa  ruhiyinea.  Will  you  kindly  note  this  in  your  next  number. — 
H.  W.  Livett  ;  Wells,  Somerset,  January  7th,  1894. 

Second  Brood  of  Apatura  iris. — This  has  been  a  year  of  surprises 
and  remarkable  appearances  in  the  entomological  world,  and  amongst 
the  most  extraordinary  of  these  events  may  be  placed  the  occurrence 
of  a  second  brood  of  Apatura  iris.  lu  view  of  the  fact  that  the  young 
larva  of  this  insect  usually  hybernates  whilst  in  the  third  stage,  and 
that  the  imago  emerges  the  following  Jane,  a  few  notes  on  my 
experience  this  season  may  prove  interesting.  Whilst  searching  for 
larvae  in  the  New  Forest,  during  the  week  ending  August  9th,  I  found 
four  specimens  of  A.  iris.  They  were  all  in  the  second  stage,  and  of 
course  quite  a  month  in  advance  of  the  usual  time.  On  returning 
home  I  sleeved  them  on  a  fine  healthy  sallow,  but  on  examination  a 
fortnight  later  there  were  only  three  larvae  to  be  seen,  one  having 
probably  been  destroyed  by  earwigs — which  swarmed  in  the  garden — 

*  Was  this  the  same  person  (supposed  to  be  a  dealer)  from  whom  J.  F. 
Stephens,  in  1817,  received  specimens  of  Calojjhasia  linarice,  from  Wood- 
side,  near  Epping  ? 
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or  some  other  enemy.  From  time  to  time  I  found  the  three  larvae 
which  remained  feeding  and  growing  satisfactorily  down  to  the  end  of 
September,  when  cold  nights  set  in.  At  that  time  one  of  the  larvae 
was  full-fed,  another  was  in  the  fourth  skin,  whereas  the  third  speci- 
men had  not  advanced  beyond  the  third  stage.  On  October  7th,  I 
opened  the  sleeve  once  more,  and  discovered  that  the  smallest  larva 
had  disappeared,  the  largest  was  still  healthy,  and  the  remaining  one 
was  afflicted  with  scouring ;  it  eventually  died  before  reaching  full 
growth.  As  the  nights  were  growing  colder  I  brought  the  two  larvie 
indoors,  and  placed  them  in  the  window  of  a  room  facing  south.  The 
full-fed  larva  continued  to  eat  a  little  until  the  13th  inst.,  and  during 
the  night  of  the  17th  inst.  completed  pupation.  Twenty  days  after- 
wards, on  Nov.  6th,  fearing  the  pupa  might  perish,  I  removed  it  to 
the  warmer  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen,  taking  the  precaution  to  place 
a  wet  sponge  in  the  breeding-cage.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst.  a 
female  imago  emerged,  but,  unfortunately,  it  proved  to  be  a  cripple. 
This  may  have  been  caused  by  being  exposed  to  too  high  a  temperature, 
as  the  larva  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy  up  to  the  time  of  pupating, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  would  have  emerged  by  the  11th  or  12th  inst. 
had  it  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cooler  room.  It  will  be  observed 
from  the  preceding  notes  that  these  larvfe  were  fed  under  perfectly 
natural  conditions,  and  therefore  it  is  resonable  to  conclude  that  many 
other  individuals  of  a  second  brood  of  A.  iris  have  appeared  in  the  New 
Forest  during  the  present  year. — C.  H.  Watson  ;  Streatham  Hill,  S.W., 
December,  1893. 

Second  Brood  of  Larentia  viridaria  (pectinitaria). — Major  Still, 
in  his  remarks  on  second  broods  of  Lepidoptera  in  1893  (Entom.  18), 
expresses  himself  doubtful  whether  a  few  specimens  of  the  above-named 
species,  met  with  at  the  beginning  of  September,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  second  brood  or  not,  and  states  that  he  has  never  met  with  it  so 
late  before.  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  a  second  brood  recorded, 
but  I  think  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that,  as  with  so  many  species 
which  ordinarily  hybernate  in  the  larval  state,  a  few  forward  larvae  do 
feed  up  rapidly,  and  produce  imagines  in  the  early  autumn.  At  Sandown 
I  took  a  few  specimens  of  L.  viridaria  in  September,  1891  and  1892, 
but  have  never  seen  the  species  there  during  July  or  August.  This 
exactly  bears  out  Major  Still's  experience  ;  and  the  similar  occurrence 
in  three  consecutive  years  certainly  goes  against  the  idea  that  the 
September  specimens  might  be  merely  casual  examples  of  retarded 
emergence. — Louis  B.  Prout  ;  12,  Greenwood  Eoad,  Dalston,  N.E., 
January  11th,  1894. 

Macroglossa  stellatarum  and  Colour.  —  In  reference  to  the 
abstract  from  the  paper  by  Mr.  Shaw  (Entom.  21),  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  insects  continue  to  visit  the  same  species  of  flower  during  several 
successive  hours  ?  for  if,  on  the  contrary,  an  insect  were  first  to  visit 
a  primrose,  then  a  violet,  and  then  a  geranium,  although  the  insect 
itself  might  feel  no  ill-effects,  yet  I  fail  to  see  how  cross-fertilization  of 
the  flowers  mentioned  could  be  effected ;  and  it  would  be  even  more 
difficult  to  account  for  those  scarcer  flowers  which  are  more  or  less 
sparsely  distributed  in  every  locality.    But  in  such  a  case  as  this  a  few 
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simple  obsGrvations  are  better,  and  (if  accurate)  must  yield  far  truer 
results,  than  any  theorising,  however  plausible  the  latter  may  appear. 
I  think  that  the  point  has  been  determined  in  the  case  of  bees  ;  but  I  do 
not  recollect  having  heard  of  any  systematic  series  of  similar  observa- 
tions on  butterflies  or  moths,  and  I  am  sure  that  such  would  be  quite 
worth  making.  Since  in  all  departments  of  science  one  branch  is  con- 
tinually encroaching  on  those  around  it,  and  since  this  seems  to  be 
especially  the  case  with  the  kindred  branches  of  zoology  and  botany, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  apology  for  intro- 
ducing a  note  dealing  largely  with  botanical  subject-matter  in  an 
entomological  magazine.  Eeferring  again  to  Mr.  Shaw's  most  inte- 
resting paper,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Viola  in  question  was  necessarily 
more  attractive  to  humming-bird  hawk- moths  in  general  than  the 
double  geranium,  but  merely  that  this  particular  specimen  had  acquired 
a  taste  for  that  particular  kind  of  nectar  on  the  day  in  question. — F.  P. 
Bedford;  326,  Camden  Eoad,  N.,  January  2nd,  1894. 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading  Mr.  Shaw's  notes  upon  the  habits 
of  Macroylossa  stelhttarnin  [ante,  p.  21).  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
chromatic  sight  of  insects.  The  occurrence  he  observed  is,  I  think,  in 
opposition  to  the  general  rule,  viz.,  that  inconspicuous  flowers  are  less 
fertilised  by  insects  than  bright-tinted  ones.  Perhaps  the  honey-cells 
in  the  particular  flower  of  which  he  speaks  are  so  placed  as  to  be  out 
of  reach  of  the  ordinary  bee,  and  have  by  Natural  Selection  become 
specially  suited  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  night-feeding  insects.  If 
this  were  so,  their  pale  cream-colour  would  render  them  more  conspi- 
cuous at  night  than  the  darker-hued  blossoms,  causing  them  to  be  more 
frequently  visited,  and  therefore  fertilised  by  moths  and  other  night- 
flyers.  Although  M.  stellatarum  is  a  day-flying  species,  it  perhaps  still 
retains  the  same  tastes  as  the  nocturnal  moths.  Also,  it  would  doubt- 
less find  the  nectaries  in  a  moth-fertilised  flower  in  a  position  better 
suited  to  the  shape  of  its  trunk  than  in  those  of  any  bee-attracting 
varieties.  There  are  some  species  of  Viola  which,  as  Darwin  men- 
tions, are  dimorphic  in  their  flowering ;  that  is,  with  some  flowers 
devoting  all  their  efi"orts  to  attract  insects,  so  as  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  crossing  ;  while  others,  by  growing  entirely  self-fertilising, 
prevent  the  species  from  becoming  extinct,  in  the  event  of  an  absence 
of  bees  and  other  honey-feeders.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  bright 
colours  of  some  of  the  species  of  Viola  have  at  a  former  time  been 
evolved  for  the  purpose  of  alluring  insects,  but  that  these  agents,  having 
from  some  cause  or  other  become  scarce,  have  compelled  the  plants  to 
make  themselves  independent  of  outside  help,  by  becoming  self- 
fertilisers  ?  Then,  although  the  nectarial  glands,  through  their  causing 
a  waste  of  energy,  may  have  gradually  diminished,  the  colours  of  the 
petals — by  not  exerting  an  influence,  either  for  good  or  bad,  over  the 
welfare  of  the  plants — may  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  their  old 
conditions.  I  should  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Shaw's  plants  differed  in 
any  marked  degree  in  the  internal  structures  of  their  flowers,  and  if 
all  or  any  part  of  them  were  visited  by  other  insects. — Alfred  J. 
Johnson  ;  Boldmere,  January,  1894. 

Glyphisia  crenata. — In  your  notice  of  the  Burney  sale,  you  mention 
that  two  examples  of  this  rare  species  only  brought  8s.   and  10s, 
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respectively.  This  price  must  have  been  either  a  good  deal  too  little 
or  a  great  deal  too  much,  probably  the  latter.  Most  of  your  old  readers 
are  doubtless  aware  that  but  three  captures  of  this  species  have  been 
recorded.  The  first,  an  imago,  was  discovered  by  my  good  friend  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Doubleday,  at  Ongar  Park  wood,  in  June,  1839  ;  and 
another  was  taken  in  the  same  locality  in  June,  1841  (see  Humphreys 
and  Westwood,  vol.  i.  p.  73).  It  then  disappeared  for  nearly  twelve 
years,  when  a  solitary  larva  was  beaten  from  poplar  at  Halton,  Bucks, 
and  was  duly  recorded  ('Zoologist,'  4336)  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  and 
again  in  the  spring  of  1854,  thus  : — "  Note  on  Ghiphisia  crenata. — The 
larva  taken  by  me  at  Halton,  on  poplar,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1853, 
and  supposed  to  be  G.  crenata,  produced  that  insect  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1854,  and  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Douglas  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society. — (Signed)  Joseph  Greene  ; 
49,  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  April  15th,  1854"  ('Zoologist,'  4336). 
That  was  forty  years  ago,  since  which  date  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  notice  of  further  captures.  Here  we  have  an  indigenous  British 
insect,  the  origin  of  which  nobody  doubts,  which  has,  apparently,  two 
broods  a  year,  which  in  all  likelihood  might  be  bred  as  freely  as  the 
rest  of  its  family,  if  the  chance  occurred,  whose  larva  is  most  con- 
spicuous, and  whose  food  is  found  all  over  the  country,  which  has 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  collecting  fraternity  up  to  date.  Still  we 
all  know  that  insects  do  "  disappear"  (what  a  capital  word  to  express 
our  own  ignorance  !).  Just  to  give  a  few  examples  : — There  was  Sesia 
chnjsicliformis,  of  which  Francillon,  in  days  long  gone  by,  took  a  single 
specimen,  which  remained  undetected  till  Brewer  found  it,  and  "  con- 
signed it  to  the  undignified  depths  of  his  'bacca-box  "  ;  and  yet  this 
pretty  little  clearwing  had  been  flitting  about  the  Folkestone  Warren 
in  comparative  abundance,  for  years  and  years,  quite  unnoticed 
and  unmolested.  Then  there  was  Clostera  anachoreta,  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  by  Mr.  Spratt,  who  took  two  speci- 
mens some  forty  years  before  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper  beat  a  couple  of 
larvae  from  sallow  at  Saltwood,  Kent  (beating  may  be  an  unscientific, 
happy-go-lucky  method  of  collecting,  but  still  it  is  very  useful).  Then, 
again,  Diantlicecia  albimacula,  discovered  by  Mr.  Bydden  sitting  on  a 
post  near  Birchwood,  Kent,  remained  unique  for  goodness  knows  how 
long,  chiefly  because  collectors,  perhaps  misled  by  Boisduval,  did  not 
know  the  time  of  year  to  look  for  it,  or  the  way  to  go  to  work.  The 
case  of  Erastria  venustula — which  "disappeared"  at  first  for  forty 
years,  and  afterwards  for  fifteen  more,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  its 
habits — is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition.  Numerous  other 
instances  might  be  quoted,  but  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of 
your  valuable  space.  I  will,  however,  just  add  that  in  my  opinion 
there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  the  lost  Glyphisia  should  not  again  be 
found,  if  sought  for  carefully,  perseveringly,  and  intelligently. — H. 
Guard  Knaggs  ;  Folkestone,  January,  1894. 

Cerostoma  costella  and  C.  radiatella — This  season  I  have  had  a 
large  experience  with  the  former,  and  found  it  most  abundant,  almost 
exclusively  among  nut :  I  swept  some  hundreds  of  grand  forms  off  the 
dead  twigs.  If  anyone  wants  specimens,  I  have  them.  Of  C.  radiatella 
I  only  took  very  few,  not  over  half-a-dozen.     There  was  only  one  oak 
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tree.  Some  years  ago  I  bred  a  large  number  of  them  from  larvae  beaten 
off  oak  at  Arnside  :  there  were  no  other  trees.  This  year  I  got  a  few 
when  beating  Argyresthia  aundentella  from  juniper.  There  was  almost 
a  gale  blowing,  which  frequently  overturned  my  umbrella ;  still  I 
boxed  120  fine  A.  aurulenteHa  in  an  hour.  I  noticed  that  as  soon  as 
in  my  umbrella,  they  instinctively  tried  to  get  back  to  the  juniper. — 
J.  B.  HoDGKiNSON ;  Preston,  Dec.  10th,  1893. 

Nemophora  pilella. — I  have  been  reading  over  the  account  of  my 
discovery  of  this  neat  "long-horn"  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  but  I  do  not 
see  any  mention  of  my  finding  larvae,  which  no  doubt  were  those  of 
JV.  pUella,  when  beating  Vaccinium  for  larvae  of  Hypsipetes  eJutata.  I 
put  all  the  rubbish  into  a  large  flower-pot  in  the  garden.  During  the 
autumn  several  larvae,  with  their  funny  bug-like  cases,  crawled  up  and 
attached  themselves  to  the  side  of  the  pot,  where  they  remained  until 
spring.  I  paid  no  further  attention  to  tbem,  not  thinking  at  the  time 
of  the  habits  of  the  Adela  group. — J.  B.  Hodgkinson  ;  Dec.  10th,  1893. 

Lyc^na  acis  in  Suffolk. — I  forget  whether  I  have  previously 
recorded  the  capture  of  this  species  in  Suffolk.  In  1861,  Mr.  Garratt 
Garratt  of  Ipswich,  took  a  fine  male  specimen  of  L.  acis,  flying  in 
company  with  L.  agon.  He  thought  it  looked  different,  so  sent  it 
to  me,  together  with  a  gynandrous  example  of  L.  a-gon.  I  returned  the 
example  of  L.  acis,  and  told  him  to  look  out  for  more ;  but  although 
he  captured  a  good  number  of  L.  agoji  he  failed  to  secure  another 
specimen  of  L.  acis.  Probably,  however,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
latter  species  were  not  far  oif.  This  season  odd  examples  of  L.  astrarche 
var.  salmacis  were  observed  among  L.  (egon  flying  on  tlie  mosses ;  but 
as  the  food-plant  of  the  former  grew  a  considerable  distance  away,  it 
is  probable  that  the  insect  had  resorted  to  the  wet  mosses  as  a  change 
from  the  hot  limestone  of  its  proper  home. — J.  B.  Hodgkinson.  ["  Very 
rare.  Foxhall  Heath,  one  specimen,  June  24th,  1861,  G.  6^." — Rev. 
E.  N.  Bloomfield's  •  Lepidoptera  of  Suffolk,'  p.  7.] 

BiSTON  hirtaria  and  Cleora  viduaria  in  Scotland. — Turner,  a 
noted  collector,  especially  of  beetles,  told  me,  when  he  was  visiting 
Preston  on  his  way  to  Scotland  to  look  after  Asteroscopus  nubeculosa, 
that  he  had  bred  a  specimen  of  C.  viduaria  from  a  pupa  he  found 
near  Kinloch,  Kannoch ;  also  B.  hirtaria.  I  questioned  him  very 
closely,  and  suggested  that  probably  he  had  found  the  pupa  of 
C.  viduaria  in  the  New  Forest,  and  taken  it  with  him  to  Rannoch. 
He  declared  most  emphatically  that  he  had  not  taken  any  pupfe  with 
him.  He  knew  C.  viduaria  well,  in  fact  anything  that  would  sell ;  and 
as  far  as  I  knew  he  was  to  be  trusted.  Some  one  may  say  it  might  be 
cinctaria,  which  I  knew  E.  C.  Buxton  took  freely  in  Scotland.  I  called 
Turner's  attention  to  this  ;  but  he  adhered  to  what  he  had  told  me. — 
J.  B.  Hodgkinson  ;  Preston. 

A  Butterfly  without  a  Price. — "In  their  quest  of  new  species 
of  butterflies,  enthusiastic  collectors  are  willing  to  face  the  fevers  of 
the  swamps,  the  attacks  of  wild  men  of  the  jungles,  and  look  upon 
thirst,  hunger,  and  tropical  heat  as  inconsiderable  trifles.  The  finest 
collection  in  the  world — not  excepting  that  in  the  British  Museum — is 
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that  of  Mr.  Bertliold  Neumoegen,  of  New  York,  who  has  spent  a  fortune 
in  his  search  for  rare  specimens.  Butterflies  have  the  same  market  quota- 
tions as  rare  stamps.  Professional  dealers  issue  catalogues,  in  which 
one  fiuds  the  names,  with  prices  affixed.  These  prices  vary  from  a  few 
pence  to  £25.  But  fine  '  types,'  beautiful  and  rare  '  varieties,'  and 
'  uniques,'  are  practically  priceless.  For  example,  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  Neumoegen  collection  is  the  wonderful  Painlio  neximoegenl.  This  in- 
sect, the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  captured,  was  taken  in  the  Island  of 
Sumbawa,  south-east  of  Java.  Eeceived  in  a  shipment  from  his  col- 
lector, Mr.  Neumoegen  at  once  concluded  that  it  was  new  to  science. 
He  sent  it  to  Europe,  risking  its  loss,  and  experts  there  decided  that  he 
was  right.  Honrath,  the  celebrated  entomologist,  begged  the  privilege 
of  describing  it,  and  named  it  in  honour  of  its  discoverer.  It  has  figured 
recently  in  the  annals  of  the  Berlin  Entomological  Society.  It  is  of  a 
wonderful  metallic  green.  Special  expeditions  have  been  sent  to  the 
locality  several  times  since,  in  the  hope  of  finding  another,  but  this 
one  still  remains  unique.  Asked  its  value,  Mr.  Neumoegen  answered  : 
'  Who  can  say  ?  It  is  the  only  one  in  the  world.  Suppose  you  offer 
me  £'50,  which  I  certainly  would  refuse,  I  could  say  to  you,  "I  will 
give  you  £100  for  its  mate,"  and  you  could  never  fill  my  order.  Then 
it  is  worth  £100,  is  it  not?  But  it  is  worth  more,  for  money  cannot 
buy  it.'  Mr.  Neumoegen  is  a  stockbroker  on  Wall  Street."  The  above 
appeared  in  '  To-Day,'  Dec.  9th,  1893. — J.  Ahkle  ;  Chester. 

Pupation  of  Epinephele  ianika. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  [ante,  p.  23), 
remarking  upon  the  probable  cause  of  the  bleached  patches  on  the 
wings  of  butterflies,  states  that  "  ianira  pupates  in  a  flimsy  cocoon 
low  down  towards  the  roots  of  the  grass."  This  is  so  contrary  to  the 
mode  of  pupating  of  this  species  that  I  should  like  to  know  if  Dr. 
Chapman  has  ever  found  pupa  of  E.  ianira  in  a  cocoon  ?  The  pupa 
of  this  butterfly  is  merely  suspended  by  the  anal  extremity  to  a  pad 
of  silk  spun  upon  a  stem  of  grass,  and  is  not  enclosed  in  any  kind  of 
cocoon  whatever. — F.  W.  Fkohawk  ;  39,  Dornton  Koad,  Balham. 

Variety  of  Chrysophanus  (Polyommatus)  phlceas. — On  Sept.  18th, 
1893,  I  captured,  at  Hereford,  a  white  variety  of  Polyommatus  iMceas, 
All  the  parts  which  are  usually  copper-colour  are  silvery  white,  with  a 
very  slight  tinge  of  cream  at  the  base  of  the  wings.  —  H.  W. 
Blathwayt  ;  Frome  Bank,  Bromyard,  Jan.  16th,  1894.  [The  speci- 
men is  referable  to  the  uncommon  form  of  C.  phlceas  var.  schmidtii, 
mentioned  Entom.  xxvi.  p.  305. — Ed.] 

Acherontia  atropos. — With  reference  to  the  subject  of  his  note 
{ante,  p.  19),  Mr.  J.  B.  Williamson  will  probably  be  interested  to  learn 
that  four  nearly  full-fed  larvae  of  A.  atropos  were  found  here  between 
the  9tli  and  15th  of  July  last,  in  situations  exactly  similar  to  that 
described  by  him.  Against  the  front  walls,  and  close  beside  the  doors 
of  three  adjoining  cottages,  in  one  of  the  streets,  some  plants  of 
Lycium  harbarum,  the  "  tea-tree,"  are  trained,  and  on  these  the  larvae 
were  feeding.  One  larva,  which  I  sent  away,  was  a  nice  brown 
variety,  resembling  in  general  appearance  and  pattern  that  figured  in 
Buckler's  '  Larvae  of  British  Butterflies  and  Moths,'  vol.  ii.  plate  xxi. 
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fig.  1  a,  but  differing  from  it  in  that  the  first  few  segments  showed  a 
delicate  pink  in  place  of  the  white ;  the  body  was  entirely  brown  of 
various  shades,  with  no  trace  of  red  in  it,  and  the  horn  was  ivory- 
coloured  instead  of  brown  as  in  the  figure.  Of  the  others,  which 
were  typical,  one  came  to  an  untimely  end  at  the  hands  of  an  old 
woman,  the  occupant  of  one  of  the  cottages,  who,  feeling  sure  that  it 
must  he  "  a  locust,"  flattened  it  with  a  brick  (!) ;  while  from  the 
remaining  two  the  imagines  appeared  on  October  10th  and  11th,  but 
unfortunately  both  of  them  failed  to  expand  their  wings,  and  resulted 
in  cripples. — Eustace  R.  Bankes;  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset,  Jan.  17th,  1894. 

The  Burney  Collection  (Heteeocera,  continued  from  p.  25). — 
One  lot  of  useful  Nocture,  among  which  were  eight  examples  of 
CymatojjJiora  octogesima  (=: ocularis),  was  knocked  down  for  20/- ;  but 
for  the  next  lot,  which  was  similar,  and  contained  a  specimen  of 
Bryophila  ahjcB  in  addition,  the  price  only  rose  4/-  higher  ;  and  another 
lot,  in  which  there  was  also  an  example  of  B.  alyc?-,  but  no  C.  octo- 
gesima,  went  for  12/-.  Two  lots  of  Acronycta  strigosa  (9)  and  A.  aim 
(8)  fetched  30/-  and  25/-  respectively.  There  were  fourteen  examples 
of  Sy7ua  musculosa  and  ten  of  Leucania  vitellina,  and  these  were  offered, 
at  first,  in  lots  comprising  two  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter,  and 
sold  at  45/-  and  42/-  per  lot ;  afterwards  two  specimens  of  each 
species  were  put  up  in  a  lot,  and  realised  from  27/6  to  40/-  a  time. 
Two  examples  of  S.  musculosa,  with  other  things,  made  20/-.  The 
first  of  three  lots  of  L.  albijmncta  (4  specimens  in  each)  sold  for  32/6, 
but  the  other  two  lots  went  for  22/-  each.  Two  lots  of  very  useful 
Leucania,  each  including  an  example  of  L.  extranea,  were  disposed  of 
at  18/-  and  14/-;  two  other  lots,  each  containing  a  specimen  of 
L.  l-album,  went  for  8/-  per  lot ;  another  lot,  with  two  L.  l-album, 
made  10/-,  and  a  nice  parcel  of  five  L.  obsoleta,  six  L.  jnitrescens,  with 
one  L.  l-album,  and  others,  ran  up  to  28/-.  Lot  380,  "  Flammea 
5  fine,  UlvcB  6,  two  var.  bipnnctata,  and  one  var.  nigrostriata,''  sold  for 
30/-,  but  a  similar  lot  only  realised  16/-.  Four  lots  of  nice  species, 
including  two  Tapinostola  concolor  in  each,  were  disposed  of  at  10/-  a 
time  for  the  first  three  lots,  but  the  fourth  dropped  to  8/- ;  and  a  lot 
of  T.  hellmanui,  N.  neurica,  &c.,  with  an  examj^le  of  concolor,  made 
10/-.  No7iagna  brevilinea  were  put  up  three  or  four  at  a  time,  with 
short  series  of  other  decent  species,  and  were  purchased  at  11/-  15/- 
and  26/-  per  lot.  N.  sparganii  realised  5/-  and  6/-  apiece.  There 
were  seventeen  specimens  of  Xylomiges  conspicillaris,  and  these  were 
offered  five  and  six  in  a  lot  with  other  desirable  species,  the  prices 
obtained  being  equal  to  about  3/6  per  specimen  for  the  conspicillaris. 
Laphygma  e.vigua,  of  which  there  were  ten  examples  in  the  collection, 
ranged  in  price  from  3/6  to  17/6.  Pachetra  leucopjluui  did  not  meet 
with  much  support,  the  eighteen  specimens  offered  failing  to  find 
customers  at  anything  over  3/-  each,  and  some  of  them  went  for  much 
less.  The  type  of  gueneei,  Doubleday  [Luperina  testacea  var.),  was  dis- 
posed of  for  £2  15s.,  and  a  cotype  was  knocked  down  for  £3  15s.  An 
example  of  Luperiua  dumerili,  and  one  of  Crymodes  ejculis,  with  four 
si^ecimens  each  of  Mamestra  abjecta  and  L.  cespitis,  found  a  purchaser 
at  35/-.     Two  pairs  of  indifferent  Hydrilla  palustris  were  sold  at  26/- 
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and  30/-  per  pair.     Agrotis  ashworthii  made  from  2/-  to  2/6  apiece. 
Noctiia  subrosea  brought  out  some  spirited  bidding  at  first,  but  this  was 
not  maintained  throughout ;  there  were  six  lots,  two  specimens  in 
each,  and  the  prices  realised  were  £6  6s.,   £5  5s.,   £4  10s.,  £3  5s., 
£2  5s.,  and  £2,  and  for  one  female  12/-.     Noctua  sohrina,  with  some 
vars.  of  N.  castanea,  only  fetched  about  1/-  each,  whilst  specimens  of 
Pachnobia  Jujperborea  [alpina]  were  to  be   obtained  at  less  than  2/-  a 
time.     Cerastis  enjthrucephala  found  purchasers  at  4/-  to  10/-  each,  but 
Dasycampa  rubigiiiea,  if  allowance  be  made  for  other  insects  in  the  lots 
with  them,  did  not  average  much  more  than  1/3  per  specimen.     One 
lot   of  Dianthcecia  albimacnla,  four   D.  casia,  and  seven  D.  irregularis 
fetched  21/-  ;   D.  luteago  var.  barretti  (18  specimens),  sold  at  7/6  and 
8/-  each,  and  Poliu  xanthomista  var.  nigrocincta  at  about  4/-.     There 
were  three  specimens  of  Hadena  pur/ihyrea  (saiura),  but  these  were  not 
much  sought  after  ;    lot   514,  which  contained  an  example  of   this 
species,  together  with  Trigonoplwra  Jlammea  [  =  empyrea)  (5),  H.  recti- 
linea  (6),  and  others,  only  realised  6/-,   and  for  a  similar  lot  there  was 
no  bid  until  it  was  offered  with  the  next,  also  similar,  when  the  com- 
bination was  knocked  down  for  6/-.     A  specimen  of  Hadena  peregrina, 
"  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Wigan  at  sugar,  near  Lewishara,  Aug.  20th,  1868," 
went  for  6/-,  as  also  did  another  example,  "  taken  at  Freshwater,  Isle 
of  Wight,  1868,"  while  for  a  third  there  was  no  offer  until  it  was  put 
up  with  the  next  lot,  which  contained  still  another  peregrina,  and  some 
useful  species  of  Hadena  (29  specimens),  when  the  entire  parcel  was 
disposed  of  for   10/-;  a  fifth  example  oi  peregrina,   "taken  at  East- 
bourne,  1870  (received  alive),"   and  nice  series  of  contigiia,  glauca, 
suasd,  &c.,  sold  for  6/-.     XyVnia  furcifera  (  =  conformis),  of  which  species 
there  were  thirteen  specimens,  fetched  4/6  to  5/3  each  ;  an  example  of 
Xylina  lambda  var.  zinckenii,  "  taken  by  S.  Harrington  at  New  Cross, 
1866    (vide    '  Entomologist,'    iii.    p.   2*05,  and   '  Ent.  Annual,'  1867, 
p.  136),"  was  sold  for  30/-,   and  an  example  of  the  type-form  of  the 
same  species  (lambda),   "  received  amongst  some  common  autumnal 
Noctuas,  collected  at  Rye  in  October,  1871,"  found  a  purchaser  at  32/-. 
A    specimen   of  Cucullia  artemisia  (abrotani),   "  found    with   series    of 
C.  ahsinthii,  and  had  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Burney,"  was  sold  for 
40/-.     C.  gnaphalii  (12  specimens)  realised  8/-  to  10/6  each.     A  lot, 
including  among  other  things  ten  specimens  each  of  Heliothis  peltigera 
and  H.  armigera,  was  cleared  at  12/-;  and  a  specimen  of  Acontia 
zolaris  var.  albicollis,  "  taken  by  Rev.  Percy  Andrews  in  a  clover-field 
at  Brighton,  Aug.  25th,  1859,"  induced  bidding  up  to  30/-,  at  which 
price   the  hammer  fell.     Thalpochares  ostrina  did  not   engage    much 
attention,  as  two  lots  each,  comprising  two  examples  of  this  species, 
with  nice  series  of  Bankia  argentata,  Brephos  notha,  and  others,  only 
fetched  6/-  and  5/-.     A  specimen  of  T.  paula,   "  taken   by  Mr.   J. 
Moore  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  June,  1872,"  was  sold  for  10/-; 
whilst  two  other  examples  of  this  species,  with  good  series  of  Hydrelia 
uncula  (  =  unca),  B.  notha,  &c.,  realised  only  5/-.     OjjJiiodes  lunaris  was 
another  insect  that  buyers  did  not  seem  to  be  particularly  "  gone  on  "; 
one  lot,  containing  an  example  of  this  species,  four  Toxacampa  eraccee, 
and  other  species,  sold  for  6/-,  and  a  similar  lot  for  8/-.     Two  lots  of 
Madopa  salicalis  (5),  and  other  useful  Deltoids,  went  for  10/-  a  lot,  and 
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the  bidding  for  eight  Aventia  flcxula,  one  Zanclognatlia  emortualis,  and 
several  other  good  species,  only  rose  to  6/-.  Two  examples  of  Boletohia 
fuUginaria,  included  in  lot  220,  only  fetched  C/- ;  whereas  lot  221,  in 
which  were  two  other  specimens,  made  22/-.  The  fourth  and  con- 
cluding section  of  this  Report,  dealing  with  the  Geometrre  and 
Pyralides,  will  appear  in  the  March  'Entomologist.' — Eichakd  South; 
12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Autumnal  Emergence  and  Variation  of  Argynnis  paphia. — During 
the  past  autumn  I  succeeded  in  rearing  a  second  emergence  of  .4. 
IMphia  (Entom.  xxvi.  p.  320).  When  I  exhibited  the  specimens  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society,  Mr.  Tutt  stated  that  he  had  lately  seen  examples  of  a  second 
brood  of  A.  paphia  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  who  had  obtained 
them  from  the  New  Forest  during  the  autumn.  Again,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  above-named  Society  held  on  Oct.  12th  last,  Mr.  J.  H.  Carpenter 
exhibited  a  very  fine  series  of  white-spotted  forms  of  A.  paphia,  num- 
bering some  three  dozen  specimens ;  Mr.  Tutt  then  alluded  to  Mr. 
Clark's  "remarkably  fine  series"  of  white-spotted  forms,  stating  that 
many  of  them  had  patches  of  the  green  colouring  of  the  var.  valesina 
represented  in  both  sexes.  As  I  had  never  observed  any  trace  of  the 
green  hue  of  valesina  in  the  white-spotted  males,  although  frequent  in 
the  white-spotted  females,  and  as  I  was  not  aware  of  a  second  brood  of 
A.  paphia  having  occurred  in  a  state  of  nature,  I  thought  it  desirable 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Clark  on  the  subject.  In  his  reply  to  me 
that  gentleman  writes,  "  My  specimens  are  not  the  second  brood ;  they 
were  taken  in  the  months  of  June  and  July."  As  he  kindly  invited  me 
to  examine  the  white-spotted  forms  in  his  collection  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Tutt,  I  recently  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Carpenter.  We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  the 
"  remarkably  fine  series  "  in  question  consisted  of  only  eight  speci- 
mens, six  males  and  two  females,  and  upon  careful  examination  we 
were  quite  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  any  green  colouring 
in  any  of  the  males,  although  it  was  present  in  both  the  females.  In 
the  December  No.  of  the  'Record'  (vol.  iv.  p.  331)  Mr.  Tutt,  in  his 
notes  upon  A.  papihia,  says,  "  However,  a  most  remarkable  series  of 
such  specimens  was  this  year  got  together  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark."  .  .  . 
"  This  year  Mr.  Clark  has  a  number  of  specimens  in  which  these  pale 
spots  are  very  conspicuous,  but  the  most  interesting  point  in  connec- 
tion with  these  is  that  some  of  the  specimens  have  a  large  area  round 
these  spots  distinctly  of  the  valesina  colour,  shading  off  into  the 
normal  coloration  round  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing.  Still  more 
strange  is  the  fact  that  this  is  not  entirely  conjined  to  the  female  specimens, 
valesina  being  distinctly  a  female  aberration."  (The  italics  are  mine.) 
What  is  Mr.  Tutt's  reason  for  making  such  erroneous  assertions,  both  as 
regards  the  second  broods  and  the  variation  in  colour,  for  which  he 
has  apparently  no  foundation  ?  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  sign 
of  a  second  emergence  of  A.  paphia  has  occurred  in  the  New  Forest 
during  the  past  autumn.— F.  W.  Frohawk;  January,  1894. 
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CoLiAS  HYALE  IN  DoRSET. — With  reference  to  Mr.  Bankes's  remarks 
(Entom.  3'2),  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  I  captured,  during  the  great 
C.  eclusa  emergence  of  1877,  two  specimens  of  C.  hyale  at  Upway,  a  village 
midway  between  Dorchester  and  Weymouth.  They  were  flying  over  a  red 
clover  field  in  company  with  swarms  of  C.  ediisa,  and  were  easily  picked 
out.  During  a  residence  at  Upway,  from  1875  to  1881,  these  were  the 
only  0.  hyale  I  ever  came  across,  and  this  fact  appears  to  confirm  Mr, 
Bankes's  statement  that  C.  hyale  seldom  ranges  so  far  west.  I  had  pre- 
viously taken  three  C-  hyale  in  Oxfordshire  in  1867 ;  one  more  I  obtained 
in  Berkshire  in  1892.  The  six  specimens  are  in  my  collection,  and  con- 
stitute my  series. — J.  Clakke  ;  Reading,  January  2nd,  1894. 

CoLiAS  EDUSA  IN  1893. — My  only  experience  with  this  insect,  this 
season,  has  been  one  specimen  (seen  but  not  captured)  a  few  miles  north  of 
Christchurch,  Hants,  on  Aug.  26th  ;  and  two  specimens,  both  males, 
between  Hartland  and  Clovelly,  N.  Devon,  on  Sept.  30th.  There  was  a 
somewhat  violent  wind  prevailing  on  the  latter  date,  and  I  was  enabled  to 
take  up  one  of  these  C.  edxisa  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  from  off  the 
head  of  Scahiosa  succisa,  on  which  it  was  feeding,  I  can  testify  to  the 
scarcity  of  this  butterfly  in  Surrey,  at  all  events  in  the  Dorking  neighbour- 
hood, this  year,  as  T  gave  special  attention  to  clover  fields,  and  other  likely 
places  about  here,  during  the  end  of  July  and  first  three  weeks  of  August, 
without  seeing  a  single  specimen. — R.  M.  Phideaux  ;  Ashtead,  Surrey, 
December  28th,  1893. 

Lepidoptera  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  1893. — The  season 
which  is  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  which  will  long  be  remembered 
meteorologically,  on  account  of  the  marvellous  weather  experienced,  has  not 
been  equally  memorable  for  quantity  or  quality  of  Lepidoptera  noticed. 
Many  generally  common  insects  have  been  either  very  rare  or  else  entirely 
absent.  The  only  species  which  have  been  more  than  usually  common  at 
York  this  season  are  the  following  .• — Pieris  hrassicm,  P.  rapce,  Vanessa 
urticcB,  V.  atalanta,  Acherontia  atropos,  Sphinx  convolvuU,  Macroglossa 
stellatarum,  Orthosia  suspecta,  Anchocelis  litura,  Phlogophora  metmdosa, 
Hadena  jrrotea,  Asthena  sylvata,  Veimsia  camhricaria,  Lobophora  lohulata, 
Collix  sparsata,  H.  [^?  Lomaspilis]  marginata,  Thera  variata,  Diurneafagella; 
whilst  of  those  which  have  not  occurred  in  anything  lilve  their  usual  numbers, 
the  following,  amongst  many  others,  may  be  quoted : — Zygmia  lonicerce, 
Lithosia  mesomella,  Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  Acronycta  leporina,  Noctua 
/estiva,  N.  ruhi,  Agrotis  porphyrea,  Taniocamjm  jwpuleti,  T.  leucographa, 
Epione  vespertaria,  Aspilates  strigillaria,  Eupithecia  satyrata,  Acidalia 
immutata,  Hypsipetes  elutata,  Phibalapteryx  lignata,  &c.  Of  those  species 
which  have  entirely  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  which  we  generally 
take  each  season  in  some  numbers,  are  Nndaria  senex,  Hydrelia  unca, 
PlusiafestuccB,  and  Miana  arcuosa.  My  first  outing  took  place  on  Feb.  I4th, 
in  quest  of  x&r.fuscata  of  H.  marginaria,  of  which  I  took  six  ;  my  last  on 
Nov,  ord,  when  sugar  produced  but  a  few  S.  satellitia  and  C.  vaccinii.  H. 
aurantiaria,  H.  defoliaria,  C.boreata,  and  C.  brumata  were  very  scarce,  whilst 
0.  dihUaria  and  H.  pennaria  were  not  seen.  I  have  noticed  the  gradual 
diminution  in  point  of  numbers  of  these  species  for  the  past  ten  years; 
each  year  they  become  scarcer  in  this  neighbourhood,  why  I  know  not. 
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My  worst  outing  produced  five  moths,  my  best  253;  altogether  this  season 
I  have  set  considerably  more  than  3000  specimens. — W,  Hewett  ;  Howard 
Street,  York,  November  11th,  1893. 

Notes  from  Reading. — On  May  3rd,  1893, 1  took  Agrotis  cinerea,  and 
on  Aug.  4th  Chcn-aas  graminis,  both  at  light  —  the  first  time  I  have  taken 
either  species  in  this  district.  On  May  29th  Dipterygia  scabrmscula 
(pinastri) ;  and  a  second  brood,  I  suppose,  on  Aug.  9th  ;  I  have  never  seen  a 
second  brood  before.  On  Sept.  27th  Xglina  semibrunnea,  at  sugar  ;  and  on 
the  29th  twenty-five  specimens  of  Ocnomera femorata,  also  at  sugar.  On 
Jan.  13th  of  the  present  year  I  took  Hgbernia  rupicapraria,  and  on  the  21st 
Phigalia  pedaria  [pilosaria),  also  Hybernia  leucuphmaria.  Is  not  this  very 
early  for  the  latter  species? — W.  E.  Butler;  Hayling  House,  Reading, 
Jan.  22nd,  1894. 

Notes  from  Gosport. — In  this  district  Colias  edusa  has  occurred  very 
sparingly  this  year,  about  half-a-dozen  specimens  only  having  been  seen. 
I  took  a  fine  male  on  Sept.  3rd  in  ray  garden,  and  that  represented  the 
sum  total  of  my  captures.  Vanessa  cardui  also  has  been  very  scarce. 
Treacle  was  nearly  useless  during  the  spring  months,  but  insects  came 
freely  to  it  during  the  autumn,  good  captures  being  made. — W.  H. 
Mackett  ;  Science  and  Art  School,  Gosport,  December,  1893. 

Early  Occurrence  of  Phigalia  pedaria  (pilosaria).  —  On  Jan. 
20th  I  captured  two  good  specimens  of  this  insect  on  a  fence  in  Epping 
Forest.  This  is  the  earliest  I  have  ever  found  it,  hitherto  dates  in 
February  having  been  the  rule. — F.  W.  Freir  ;  Elm  House,  Walthamstow. 

Hybernia  defoliaria  in  January. — I  took  this  insect  on  the  20th  of 
this  month  in  Epping  Forest,  but  was  rather  puzzled  to  account  for  it.  In 
a  previous  volume  of  the  '  Entomologist '  I  notice  records  of  its  appearance 
in  February,  1890.  The  specimen  I  caught  was  the  dotted  variety  figured 
by  Newman,  and  vyas  in  good  condition. — F.  W.  Freir  ;  Jan.  22nd,  1894. 

Chcerocampa  celerio  in  Sussex. — The  occurrence  of  this  fine  hawk- 
moth  at  Littlehampton  is  worth  noting.  Staying  there  recently  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Master  Herbert  Percy  Gibbons,  at  Surrey  House.  Master 
Herbert  is  quite  an  ardent  young  collector  ;  he  showed  me  his  boxes,  and 
was  quite  proud  of  his  "  yellows,"  "  humming-birds,"  "  privets,"  &c. ;  one  of 
the  latter,  by-tbe-bye,  was  really  a  fine  example  of  Sphmx  convolvuli ;  but 
I  soon  noticed  rather  a  dilapidated  specimen  in  a  corner  of  the  box  ;  it  was 
C.  celerio,  and  was  given  to  him  by  the  gardener  at  Surrey  House,  who 
caught  it  "  at  rest  "  the  summer  before  last.  I  told  Master  Percy  what  a 
prize  it  was.  It  is  now  being  relaxed  prior  to  re-setting,  and  with  a  little 
"  doing-up  "  it  will  make  a  very  fair  specimen.  This  is  the  second  I  have 
in  my  cabinet. — Clarence  E.  Fry  ;  Watford,  Herts,  January,  1894. 

Abundance  of  Wasps. — Vespa  germanica,  V.  vulgaris,  and  V.  norve- 
gica,  the  three  commonest  species  in  this  district,  were  exceptionally 
common  in  Cheshire  and  North  Wales  last  year  ;  the  two  former  absolutely 
swarmed. — R.  Newstead  (Curator)  ;   Museum,  Chester,  Jan.  2ud,  1894. 

Hybernia  leucoph.s;aria,  &c. —  Miss  Maude  Alderson  states  that  H. 
leucophxcaria  was  well  out  on  Jan.  17th,  at  Worksop,  Notts.  Mr.  D.  P. 
Turner  writes  from  Tonbridge,  Jan.  13th,  "  The  weather  is  unusually  mild 
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just  now.  Although  not  directly  connected  with  Entomology,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  record  that  I  saw  a  bat  flying  about  at  dusk  on  the  11th  of  this 
month ;  it  must  have  been  perplexed  at  the  absence  of  its  usual  food." 
Some  time  during  the  week  ending  Jan.  20th  a  bat  was  captured,  by  Mr. 
D.  Cross,  in  a  house  near  Marlborough  Road  Station,  St.  John's  Wood. 
—Ed. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — December  Gth,  1893. — Henry 
John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby 
exhibited,  for  Dr.  Livett,  a  series  of  specimens  of  a  moth  taken  at 
"Wells,  which  Dr.  Livett  considered  to  be  varieties  of  Dasijcmnpa  ruhi- 
ginca,  but  which  many  entomologists  present  thought  were  varieties  of 
Cerastis  vaccinii.-''  Mr.  Kirby  added  that  specimens  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  those  exhibited  had  been  taken  rather  freely  during  the  past 
autumn  in  Berkshire,  and  it  was  suggested  that  they  might  be  hybrids 
between  D.  ruhiginea  and  C.  vaccinii.  Mr.  Lovell  Keays  exhibited,  for 
Mr.  A.  L.  Keays,  a  series  of  Lycana  alexis,  with  confluent  spots  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  front  wings.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  insects  were  all  taken  within  a  short  radius,  and  probably  were  in 
the  ratio  of  about  one  in  forty  with  reference  to  the  ordinary  form.  All 
the  examples,  with  one  exception,  were  females.  Mr.  Lovell  Keays 
remarked  that  he  had  some  years  ago  met  with  a  similar  brood  near 
Weymouth,  in  which  the  confluent  spots  were,  as  far  as  the  specimens 
collected  by  him  extended,  entirely  confined  to  females,  and  in  that  in- 
stance the  proportion  was  much  higher.  Prof.  S.  H.  Scudder,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  U.S.  A.,  stated  that  he  had  observed  the  occurrence  of  broods 
of  Cknjsophanus  phlceas  with  sufl'used  spots  in  America,  but  they  were  not 
confined  to  any  special  locality.  Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse  exhibited  the 
type- specimen  of  Coptomia  opalina  of  Gory,  from  the  Hope  Collection  at 
Oxford,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  quite  distinct  from  C.  vmtabilis,  W. 
The  distinct  punctuation  of  the  whole  insect,  and  the  striolate  pygidium 
in  C.  ojxiiina,  were  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  at  once.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
called  attention  to  this,  as  some  French  entomologists  maintain  that 
these  insects  are  the  same  species.  He  also  called  attention  to  Silpha 
atomaria,  of  Linnaeus  (Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  xii.,  i.,  p.  674),  a  Swedish  species 
which  appeared  to  have  escaped  notice,  and  was  not  included  in  any 
catalogue.  The  type  is  still  extant  in  the  Linuean  cabinet,  and  Mr. 
W^aterhouse  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  Olibrus  yeminus  of  our 
collections,  but  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  critical 
examination.  He  also  exhibited  male  and  female  specimens  of  a 
Helopeltis  (the  Tea-Bug),  which  he  considered  a  distinct  species,  and 
stated  that  it  had  occurred  only  in  Assam.  Mr.  M.  Jacoby  exhibited 
certain  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus  Ceroc/lossus  from  Chili,  and 
Dr.  D.  Sharp,  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Champion  made  remarks  on 
their  geographical  distribution.  Prof.  Scudder  exhibited  the  type- 
specimen  of  a  fossil  butterfly — Prodryas  persephone — found  in  beds  of 
Tertiary  Age  at  Florissant,  Colorado.    He  said  the  species  belonged 

*  See  note,  ante,  p.  61, 
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to  the  NymphaHdcB,  and  the  specimen  was  remarkable  as  being  in 
more  perfect  condition  than  any  fossil  butterfly  from  the  European 
Tertiaries.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  found  a  bed  near  the  White 
Kiver  on  the  borders  of  Utah,  in  which  insects  were  even  more  abun- 
dant than  in  the  Florissant  beds.  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr,  Kirby,  Mr.  H.  Goss, 
and  the  President  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued.  Mr.  Goss 
exhibited  hybernating  larvae  of  Spilothyrus  alcea;,  which  had  been  sent 
to  him  by  Mr.  F.  Bromilow  from  St.  Maurice,  Nice.  Mr.  W.  F.  H. 
Blandford  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Khynchophorous  Coleoptera  of 
Japan.  Part  III.  Scolytidas."  The  President,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Cham- 
pion, Mr.  McLachlan,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  ensued  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  group  and  the  ad- 
mixture of  Palaearctic  and  Oriental  forms  in  Japan.  Mr.  G.  T. 
Bethune-Baker  read  a  paper  entitled  "Notes  on  some  Lepidoptera 
received  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,"  and  exhibited  the 
specimens.  Mr.  McLachlan  suggested  that  the  scarcity  of  insects 
in  Lower  Egypt  was  possibly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  country  was  under  water  for  a  portion  of  the  year ;  and  Dr.  Sharp 
said  that  another  cause  of  the  scarcity  was  the  cultivation  of  every 
available  piece  of  laud  for  centuries  past.  The  President  and  Mr.  J. 
J.  Walker  continued  the  discussion.  Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse  read  a 
paper  entitled  "  Further  observations  on  the  Tea-Bugs  (Helopeltis)  of 
India."  Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey  communicated  a  paper  entitled  "  On  the 
Phylogeny  of  the  Pieriim,  as  illustrated  by  their  Wing-markings  and 
Geographical  Distribution." — H.  Goss  and  W.  W.  Fowler,  Hon.  Sees. 
January  llth,  1894. — The  61st  Annual  Meeting. — Mr.  Frederic 
Mernfield,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  An  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's 
accounts,  showing  a  balance  in  the  Society's  favour,  having  been  read 
by  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  one  of  the  Auditors,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Goss, 
read  the  Eeport  of  the  Council.  It  was  then  announced  that  the 
following  gentlemen  had  been  elected  as  Officers  and  Council  for 
1894 :— President,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Elwes,  F.L.S.  ;  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Robert  McLachlan,  F.R.S.  ;  Secretaries,  Mr.  Herbert  Goss,  F.L.S. , 
and  the  Eev.  Canon  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ;  Librarian,  Mr.  George  C. 
Champion,  F.Z.S.  ;  and  as  other  Members  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Walter 
F.  H.  Blandford,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  Mr. 
Frederic  Merrifield,  Prof.  Edward  B.  Poultou,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Colonel 
Charles  Swinhoe,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Mr.  George  H.  Verrall,  Mr.  James  J. 
Walker,  E.N. ,  F.L.S.,  and  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Walsingham,  LL.D., 
F.E.  S.  Mr.  Merrifield  then  read  the  President's  Address,  in  which,  after 
alluding  to  the  principal  events  of  the  past  year,  and  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  Society,  he  referred  to  the  additions  which  had  been 
made  in  1893  to  the  literature  of  Entomology,  calling  attention 
to  the  'Butterflies  of  China  and  Japan,'  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Leech;  the 
'  Moths  of  India,'  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hampson ;  the  '  Butterflies  of 
North  America,'  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards ;  '  Lepidoptera  Indica,' 
by  Dr.  F.  Moore  ;  and  the  continuation  of  the  '  Biologia  Centrah- 
Americana,'  by  Messrs.  F.  D.  Godman,  F.E.S.,  and  Osbert  Salvin, 
F.E.S.  He  also  commented  on  the  recent  publications  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  Mikhailovitch,  Mons.  Charles  Oberthiir,  and  Dr. 
Staudinger,  on  the  Continent.     The  President  concluded  by  referring 
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to  the  losses  by  death  during  the  year  of  several  Fellows  of  the  Society 
and  other  Entomologists,  special  mention  being  made  of  Prof.  H.  A. 
Hagen,  M.D.,  the  Eev.  Leonard  Blomefield,  M.A.,  Mr.  A.  C.  Horner, 
M.R.C.S.,  Prof.  J.  Wood-Mason,  the  Eev.  Henry  Burney,  M.A.,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Bowring,  F.L.S.,  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris,  B.A.,  Mr.  J.  Batty,  Mr. 
Francis  P.  Pascoe,  F.L.S.,  Herr  Eduard  Honrath,  and  Dr.  Adolph 
Bpeyer.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  Address  was  pro- 
posed by  Colonel  Swinhoe,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  and  carried 
unanimously.  Mr.  Merrifield  replied  for  the  President.  Lord  Walsing- 
ham  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Officers  of  the  Society ;  this  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  McLachlan 
and  Mr.  Goss  replied,  and  the  proceedings  terminated.  —  H.  Goss, 
Hon.  Sec. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
November  2Srd,  1893. — J.  Jenner  Weir,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Carpenter  exhibited  captured  specimens  of  An/i/nnis  paphia, 
from  the  New  Forest,  one  male  and  one  female  having  a  portion  of  the 
right  primary  in  each  with  a  whitish  ground ;  also  a  non-metallic 
intermediate  var.  valesina.  Mr.  Frohawk,  specimens  of  ^.  paphia  and 
var.  valesina  which  had  emerged  on  Nov.  20th  and  21st,  having  been 
kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  He  also  reported  having  bred 
Vanessa  atalanta  this  month,  and  that  the  Apatura  iris  of  Mr.  Watson 
had  emerged,  but  was  a  cripple.  A  long  discussion  ensued  regarding 
the  second  broods  of  the  Argynnidfe,  the  metamorphoses,  which  usually 
take  eight  or  nine  months,  being  in  these  cases  completed  in  as  many 
weeks,  the  general  opinion  being,  however,  that  temperature  by  itself 
had  very  little  influence.  Mr.  Sauze,  types  of  Coleoptera  taken  by 
himself  this  year.  Mr.  Weir,  Lyccena  trochilus  from  the  South  African 
Republic,  sent  by  Dr.  Rendall,  LyccBna  exilis  taken  at  Las  Cruces  by 
Prof.  Cockerell,  and  our  British  Lyccena  minima  for  comparison.  He 
remarked  on  the  undesirability  of  giving  comparative  names,  the  two 
former  species  measuring  15  mm.  in  expanse  of  wings,  while  the  latter 
varied  from  17  mm.  to  22  mm.  Mr.  Adkin,  two  specimens  of  Chnjso- 
phanus  [Pob/ommatus)  phkcas ;  in  one  the  copper  baud  of  the  hind 
wings  was  all  but  obliterated,  and  in  the  other  represented  by  narrow 
streaks  on  the  wing  rays. 

December  lith. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  South  exhibited 
continental  specimens  of  Arr/ynnis  adippe  var.  cleodo.va  and  var.  chloro- 
dippe,  both  from  South  Europe;  a  variety  of  Thecla  rubi,  from  Ireland, 
the  upper  side  of  which  was  very  dark,  while  there  was  no  green  on  the 
under  side,  yet  the  white  spots  were  strongly  developed;  also  Syrichthus 
malvcB  var.  tarus,  from  Devon,  where  it  was  stated  to  be  not  uncommon. 
Mr.  Pearce,  a  long  series  of  Chrysophanus  hypophkcas,  series  of  Colias 
philodice  with  pale  var.  of  the  female,  Terias  nicippe  with  yellow  form 
of  male,  Pieris  rapce,  and  various  species  of  Lyc£enid»,  all  from  Alle- 
ghany Co.,  U.S.A. ;  also  Nathalis  iole  from  Colorado.  A  discussion 
ensued  as  to  whether  C.  hypophlceas  should  be  considered  a  species. 
Mr.  Weir,  Planema  euryta,  an  Acrteine  butterfly  in  which  the  sexes 
differed  materially  in  colour  and  still  more  in  shape,  yet  in  each  of 
these  respects  it  was  mimicked  by  the  corresponding  sexes  of  Pseudu' 
craa  nirce,  a  Nymphaline  species,  all  from  the  Cameroons.  Mr. 
Turner,  a  long  bred  series  of  Thera  juniperata,  arranged  to  show  the 
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varied  interruption  of  the  band  across  the  fore  wings.  Mr.  Billups, 
the  rare  Dipteron,  Diastata  hasilis,  from  Bromley,  Kent,  and  hitherto 
unrecorded  as  British ;  also  the  following  species  of  Ichneumonidge 
bred  by  the  members : — Ichneumon  fuscipcs,  bred  from  larvae  of  Acronycta 
mijrica;,  by  Mr.  Short ;  Ehizarcha  areolaris,  from  the  dipterous  larvae  of 
Phytomyza  aquilegm,  by  himself ;  Colas  dispar,  from  larv^  of  Melitaa 
aurinia,  by  Mr.  Frohawk ;  Ichneumon  pyrrhopus,  from  Eupithecia 
hclveticaria ;  Glypta  bicernis,  from  Tortrix  p>alleana ;  Anomaloa  cerinops, 
from  Heliothis  dipsacea;  and  Lissofiota  sulphurifera,  from  Sesia  scolii- 
f or  mis ;  all  bred  by  Mr.  Adkiu.  Mr.  Adkin,  a  varied  series  of 
Ta;niocampa  r/othica  from  Eannocb,  also  yellow  varieties  of  Zygana 
tri/olii  from  W.  Sussex. 

January  11th,  1894. —  The  President  in  the  chair.  —  Mr.  Adkiu 
exhibited  several  series  of  Thera  juniperata,  L.,  from  various  Scotch 
localities,  contrasting  them  with  those  exhibited,  at  the  meeting  pre- 
vious, from  Purley.  Mr.  Oldham,  varied  series  of  Hyhernia  defoli- 
aria,  L. ;  H.  aurantiaria,  Esp.,  from  Epping  Forest ;  and  a  specimen 
of  the  local  Libellula  quadrimaculata,  L.,  from  Cambridgeshire.  Mr. 
South,  some  remarkable  vars.  of  Cerastis  vaccinli,  L.,  taken  in  Kent 
and  Surrey,  with  British  aud  Continental  specimens  and  varieties  of 
C  UguJa,  Esp.  [spadicea),  and  a  specimen  of  Acronycta  aceris  var. 
infiiscata,  Haw.  Mr.  W.  A.  Pearce  some  very  beautiful  Khopalocera 
from  Alleghany,  U.S.A.,  taken  in  1893.,  viz.,  Papilio  asterias,  Fab.,  P. 
turnus,  L.,  P.  philenor,  L,,  P.  troilus,  L.,  Limenitis  dissippus,  Gdt.,  L. 
ursxda.  Fab.,  and  Apatura  elyton,  Bd.  Mr.  Weir  mentioned  that  the 
female  of  P.  turnus  was  dimorphic,  and  that  L.  dissippus  was  the 
mimic  of  Anosia  jdexippus.  Mr.  Auld,  Vanessa  io,  which  had  been 
cleaned  by  Dr.  Knaggs  with  methylated  ether,  and  which  had  regained 
its  pristine  appearance.  Mr.  Tugwell  sent  for  exhibition  a  long  series 
of  Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  Esp.,  and  its  various  varieties  and  local  races, 
especially  of  var.  radiata.  Haw.,  =  zatima,  Cr.,  and  communicated 
notes,  in  which  he  described  the  York  city  form  as  vsiv.  fuse  lata.  He 
had  also  sent  for  exhibition  a  pair  of  Plusia  moneta.  Fab.,  bred  by  Mr. 
Matthews  ;  two  varieties  of  Arctia  villica,  L.,  from  Harwich  ;  three 
dark  Irish  forms  of  Agrotis  lucernca,  L.  ;  a  long  series  of  Liparis 
monacha,  L.,  from  New  Forest  ova,  some  of  which  were  very  dark ;  six 
of  the  dark  Sheffield  form  of  Boarmia  repandata,  L.  ;  vars.  of  Lycana 
leijon,  Schiff.,  from  Westmoreland  ;  ionv  Dicranura  biciispis,  Bork.,  from 
Tilgate  ;  a  series  of  CalUmorpha  hera,  L.,  bred  from  Starcross  ova  ;  a 
pair  of  Pachetra  leucophaa,  View.,  taken  by  Mr.  Hanbury  on  the  North 
Downs  ;  several  Noctua  conflua  from  Shetland  ;  six  of  the  remarkable 
dark  Irish  form  of  Camptogramma  bilineata,  L.,  and  a  series  of  Noto- 
donta  dromedarius,  L. — Hy.  J.  Turner  (Hon.  Eeport  Sec). 

LANCASHmE  AND  CHESHIRE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SoCIETY. Peo.  lli/l,  1893. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Library,  Mr.  S.  J,  Capper, 
F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  C.  H.  Schill,  of  Man- 
Chester,  gave  "  A  few  introductory  remarks  on  the  genus  Vanessa  and 
its  allies,"  aud  showed  the  ease  with  which  exotics  could  now  be 
obtained  from  friends  residing  abroad.  He  stated  that  it  was  almost 
necessary  to  work  single  groups  and  become  specialists  thereon,  rather 
than  attempt  to  form  gigantic  collections  of  whole  orders,  of  which  it 
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was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge.  He  then 
described  the  chief  points  of  difference  for  separating  the  genera  and 
species,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  a  number  of  closely  connected 
species  of  the  genus,  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  of  London,  explained  and 
discussed  Mr.  Merrifield's  recent  experiments  on  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  genus  Vanessa.  Mr.  C.  E.  Stott  read  a  few  remarks  upon 
Ammophila  lutaria,  Fab.,  and  showed  a  specimen  captured  near  Black- 
pool in  July,  1892.  Mr.  Harker  exhibited  living  specimens  of  a 
Curynetes  feeding  in  Copra  from  Singapore,  and  Sesia  scoliiformis  from 
the  North  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Newstead,  a  nest  of  Yespa  vulgaris,  from 
Malpas,  Cheshire,  which  was  built  to  a  rafter  inside  an  outhouse,  a 
most  unusual  position  ;  and  Spharoden  cylindrictun  and  larvae  from  a 
pear  tree  near  Chester.  Mr.  Herbert  Stott,  a  remarkable  variety  of 
Cehena  haworthii  from  Bolton,  1893.  Mr.  Gregson,  a  specimen  of 
Heliothis  p)eHigera  captured  at  Wallasey  in  1887.  Mr.  Watson,  a 
number  of  Panmssius  apullo  from  various  localities,  also  P.  hardwickii 
from  N.  W.  Himalaya,  F.  jacquemontii  from  the  same  locality,  P. 
glacialis  from  Yokohama,  P.  smintheus  from  Colorado,  P.  pJuebus  (Fab.) 
=  delius  (Esp.)  from  Helvetia,  showing  female  pouch,  and  Enycus 
cressida  from  Queensland,  also  showing  the  female  pouch. 

Annual  Meeting. — The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Monday, 
Jan.  8th,  1894,  in  the  classroom  of  the  Free  Pubhc  Library  (William 
Brown  Street),  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  following 
officers  were  appointed: — President,  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper;  Vice-President, 
Dr.  J.  W.  EUis  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Stott ;  and  Librarian,  Mr.  H.  Lock.  The  President,  in  the  course  of 
a  short  address,  thanked  the  members  for  the  honour  they  had 
bestowed  upon  him  in  re-electing  him  as  President.  This  was  the 
seventeenth  time  he  had  acted  in  such  a  capacity.  He  congratulated 
the  Society  on  its  continued  success.  They  were  now  entering  on 
their  seventeenth  year,  and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  state  that  they 
had  never  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  present.  The 
sudden  death,  a  few  months  ago,  of  the  Kev.  H.  H.  Higgins  deprived 
them  of  one  of  their  most  prominent  members.  They  always  welcomed 
his  kind  face  among  them  at  their  gatherings,  and  listened  with 
attention  to  his  ever  pertinent  remarks.  In  the  Kev.  H.  H.  Higgins 
they  had  lost  a  member  whom  it  was  impossible  to  replace,  and  few 
men  were  such  lovers  of  natural  history  as  was  their  late  friend.  The 
retiring  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp,  delivered  the  annual  address, 
the  subject  of  which  was  "  The  New  Entomology."  The  author,  after 
briefly  sketching  the  origin  and  historical  development  of  Entomology, 
drew  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  that  study  had  been  influenced 
by  the  modern  methods  of  scientific  enquiry,  and  showed  how  great  a 
revolution  had  been  effected  in  the  estimation  of  nature  by  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  how  wider,  fuller,  and  more 
important  the  study  of  the  order  Insecta  had  become  since  it  had 
been  treated  as  part  of  the  great  science  of  Biology,  and  appreciated 
the  fact  that  Entomology  meant  something  more  than  merely  the 
collection  and  systematic  arrangement  of  insects.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  a  number  of  exhibits  were  displayed. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon,  Sec, 
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Birmingham  Entomological  Society. —  November  20th,  1893. — Mr. 
E.  C.  Bradley  in  the  chair.  Exhibits  :^- By  Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter, 
insects  from  Arley,  including  Aplecta  tincta,  Hadena  contigna  and  H. 
proteus ;  also  one  specimen  of  Xylophasia  scolopacina  from  Shut  Mill. 
By  Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau,  Mucroglossa  stellatarum  from  Solihull  and 
Abersoch  in  North  Wales,  and  one  specimen  of  Sesia  cynipi/nrmis  from 
Wyre  Forest ;  also  male  specimens  of  three  species  of  bees  from  Nevin 
in  N.  Wales — Bombus  musconim,  B.  sylvarwn,  and  B.  cognatus — all 
easily  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  arrangement  of  the  hairs, 
and  remarkably  alike  in  appearance.  By  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  males, 
females,  and  neuters  of  Vespa  crabro  from  Astwood  Bank  ;  also  Ammo- 
phila  sabulosa  from  Cannock  Chase,  for  which  species  Mr.  Saunders,  in 
his  '  Hymenoptera  Aculeata,'  Part  iii.,  gives  no  midland  localities.  By 
Mr.  W.  Harrison,  a  nest  of  Boitibus  cognatus — males,  females,  and 
neuters — from  Harborne ;  also  a  box  of  Lepidoptera  taken  during  the 
trips  of  the  Society  to  the  Cotswolds  in  June  last,  and  including,  in 
addition  to  species  taken  by  other  members,  Nemeobius  lucina,  EucheUa 
jacobacc,  and  Nemeophila  jjlantaginis,  male  and  female,  &c.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Urich,  of  Trinidad,  communicated  a  paper  entitled  "  Wayside  Notes  of 
a  Naturalist ;  "  it  described  a  walk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  of 
Spain,  with  many  observations  upon  the  habits  of  the  insects,  &c., 
met  with.  A  number  of  photographs  of  the  district  were  shown,  also 
a  box  of  insects  which  had  been  collected  during  one  week,  to  show 
what  might  be  done  there  ;  the  box  contained  about  50  dragonflies, 
and  over  130  Lepidoptera,  &c. 

December  18th. — Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick,  F.E.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair.  Exhibits  : — By  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  Polyommatus  phlceas,  from 
Sutton  and  Knowle,  a  short  and  very  variable  series.  Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune- 
Baker  referred  to  Mr.  F.  Merrifield's  breeding  experiments  with  P. 
phlceas,  as  recently  described  before  the  London  Entomological  Society, 
and  said  that  Mr.  Merrifield  found  that  he  got  darker  and  duller 
colours  with  heat,  and  paler  and  brighter  ones  with  cold  ;  Mr.  Bradley, 
however,  had  taken  his  lighter  specimens  in  Sept.  and  Oct.,  and  they 
had  probably  therefore  been  bred  during  hot  months.  Mr.  Bradley 
also  showed  five  species  of  Diptera,  all  new  to  the  British  list,  namely, 
Dactylolabis  gracilipes,  Lw.,  Goniomyia  jecunda,  Lw.,  Ephelia  varinervis, 
Ztt.,  Clinocera  lameUata,  Lw.,  and  Didea  fascia ta,  Macq.  Mr.  G.  T. 
Bethune-Baker,  Crambus  furcatellus,  C.  ericellus,  and  Psodus  coracina, 
all  from  Ranuoch.  Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick,  a  boxful  of  insects  taken  by 
himself  in  Sutherlandshire  this  autumn,  and  including  Calocampa  soli- 
dag'mis,  C.  vetusta  (common),  C.  exoletn,  Epunda  nigra,  Noctiia  iimbrosa, 
Agrotis  siiffusa,  &c.  ;  he  said  that  the  specimens  of  C.  solidaginis,  of 
which  he  took  a  nice  series,  were  lighter  and  greyer  than  our  Cannock 
ones.  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  three  boxes  of  Hymenoptera  taken  during 
the  year,  and  including  Andrena  trimmerana  from  a  spot  in  Edgbaston, 
where  he  has  seen  it  for  several  years  ;  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  be 
has  seen  and  taken  the  parasite,  Nomada  alternata,  and  it  was  com- 
moner than  its  host ;  there  were  also  in  the  boxes  Halictus  smeathma- 
nella,  Mimesa  dahlbomi,  Crabro  unicolor,  Ccelioxys  vectis,  Osmia  bicolor, 
&c.  Mr.  Martineau,  a  box  of  Hymenoptera  taken  this  year,  including 
Crabro  interniptiis  taken  at  Middleton  Woods,  Mimesa  dahlbomi  from 
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Wyre  Forest,  and  Agenia  variegata  from  Selsley,  Glos.  Mr.  Wain- 
wriglit,  three  boxes  containing  his  collection  of  the  Syrphidfe.  Mr.  G. 
W.  Wynn,  a  box  of  Lepidoptera  taken  this  year,  including  Notodonta 
chaonia,  Hadena  genista;,  Thecla  rubi,  and  others,  from  Wyre  Forest. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Sands,  some  fine  specimens  of  Vespa  crahro,  from  Alvechurch, 
where  it  has  been  miusually  abundant ;  also  a  series  of  Demas  coryli 
from  the  Chilterns,  Oxfordshire,  BoUjs  hyaUnalis  from  Wyre,  &c.  Mr. 
E.  C.  Kossiter,  Folia  chi,  Mclanippe  hastata,  Chcerocampa  porcellus, 
Aspiiates  st  rig  ilia  ria,  Cerigo  matura,  &c.,  all  from  Wyre  Forest ;  also 
Cahjmnia  affinis  from  Clent. — Colbran  J.  Wainweight,  Hon.  Sec. 

Nottingham  Entomological  Society. —  A  meeting  was  held  on 
Oct.  16th,  when  an  exhibition  of  specimens  taken  this  year  was  given, 
many  excellent  specimens  being  shown  by  the  various  members.  On 
Nov.  6th  a  microscopical  evening  took  place.  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr 
Marshall  kindly  brought  their  microscopes,  and  a  very  instructive 
evening  was  spent.  The  meetings  continue  to  be  held  on  the  first  and 
third  Fridays  each  mouth,  at  the  Morley  House.  Local  entomologists 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. — C.  Whitehall,  Hon.  Sec. 

Steeatham  Entomological  Club.  —  A  meeting  of  this  Club  was 
held  at  Streatham  Hill  on  January  22nd,  C.  H.  Watson,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a  full  attendance  of  members.  There  were  several 
interesting  exhibits  of  local  and  general  interest,  including  fine  vars. 
of  Abraxas  grossulariata  by  Mr.  J.  Henderson.  Some  very  instructive 
remarks  were  made  upon  this  exhibit  by  Messrs.  F.  W.  Frohawk  and  J. 
H.  Carpenter.  Other  exhibits  vfere  Argynjiis  aglaia  and  A.  adippe,  from 
the  New  Forest ;  also  the  specimen  of  a  second  brood  of  Apatiira  iris 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Watson  (see  ante,  p.  61).  A  discussion  followed  on  the 
local  fauna,  and  Messrs.  Mark  Winkley  and  Alex.  C.  Forrester  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Streatham  Entomological  Club 
to  proceed  at  once  with  the  formation  of  a  reliable  local  list. — John 
Henderson,  Hon.  Sec;  7,  Pinfold  Road,  Streatham,  S.W. 

York  and  District  Field  Naturalists'  Society. — The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  varieties  and  local  forms  of  Lepidoptera  exhibited  at 
the  museum,  York,  by  the  members  of  the  York  Society,  during  the 
past  season  (1893) : — By  the  President  (Mr.  G.  C.  Dennis),  a  living 
bred  specimen  of  Spilosoma  luhricipeda  var.  radiata  from  Barnsley. 
By  Mr.  R.  Dutton,  forms  of  Abraxas  ulmata  and  S.  lubricipeda  (York 
form) ;  a  variety  of  A.  grossulariata,  York ;  forms  of  Asphalia  diluta 
and  Hadena  protea,  selected  from  a  great  number  of  specimens  taken 
this  season  at  sugar ;  also  a  fine  bred  hermaphrodite  specimen  of 
Epione  vespertaria,  from  York.  By  Mr.  S.  Walker,  a  number  of  varieties 
of  Orthosia  suspecta,  taken  this  season  at  York  ;  also  Boarmia  rhomboi- 
daria  var.  perfumaria.  By  Mr.  G.  Jackson,  a  large  number  of  ex- 
ceptionally fine  varieties  of  S.  lubricipeda,  bred  from  larv»  obtained 
during  the  past  few  seasons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  none  of  them 
approaching  "a  beaucoup  pres"  the  yslv.  radiata ;  and  Mr.  Jackson 
stated  that  although  he  had  bred  this  species  largely  for  a  number  of 
years  he  had  never  been  so  successful  as  to  obtain  this  variety.  By 
Mr.  J.  Hawkins,  Hybernia  progemmaria  var.  fnscata,  York  ;  numerous 
specimens   of  Tephrosia  biundularia  var.  delamerensis,  together  with 
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intermediate  forms,  bred  this  season,  from  York;  and  Zygcena  lonicercR 
var.  semilutescens,  bred,  York.  By  Mr.  W.  Hewett,  Acronycta  Jiynstri 
var.  olivacea,  Driffield;  dark  forms  of  Liiperina  testacea,  from  Hartle- 
pool and  Darlington;  varieties  of  S.  luhricipcda,  from  Driffield, 
Barnsley,  Darlington,  and  York  (one  from  Driffield  having  the 
hind  wings  of  the  var.  nnliata  colour,  i.  e.,  smoky  black,  the 
base,  wing-rays,  and  fringe  alone  being  cream-coloured ;  the  head 
and  thorax  cream-coloured ;  the  body  yellow,  with  six  black  spots 
down  the  middle  and  on  each  side  ;  the  antennae  simple ;  the  fore 
wings  typical) ;  an  exceedingly  fine  variety  of  Arctia  caia,  from  Hull 
(this  variety  has  the  fore  wings  of  an  almost  uniform  brown  colour,  the 
hind  wings,  with  the  exception  of  the  base  and  fringe,  being  black) ; 
forms  of  Orthosia  pistaciiia,  selected  from  numerous  examples  taken  at 
Hull ;  variable  series  of  T<eniocainpa  gothica,  selected  from  more  than 
300  bred  specimens,  Darlington  ;  dark  melanic  form  of  Smerinthus 
pojjtdi,  of  a  uniform  smoky  black,  from  Beverley  ;  variety  of  Vanessa 
c-alhum,  having  the  hind  wings  of  a  uniform  chocolate  colour,  Yorks ; 
H.  progemnmria  vav.fuscata,  York;  also  a  long  bred  series  of  T.  biun- 
dularia  var.  delamerensis,  York ;  melanic  forms  of  Diuniea  fagella, 
Sledmere ;  a  very  dark  variety  of  A.  grossulanata,  having  the  fore 
wings  almost  entirely  black,  from  Beverley,  and  a  dark  variety  from 
Driffield  ;  long  and  variable  series  of  Lomaspilis  marginata,  from  York  ; 
two  suffused  examples  of  Ephyra  pendularia,  York;  light  forms  of 
A.  ulmata  from  Sledmere,  and  black  forms  from  Edlington  Wood 
near  Doncaster ;  also  a  very  light  (almost  white)  specimen  of 
A.  idnuita,  and  a  peculiar  lead-coloured  variety  of  same  species  from 
Drewton  Dale,  Yorkshire,  1893 ;  pale  variety  of  S.  popiUi,  Hull ; 
two  dark  forms  of  Odontopera  bidentata,  Hull ;  forms  of  Anchocelis 
litura  and  A.  pistacina,  from  York,  Beverley,  Pocklington,  and 
Holtby  ;  very  dark  forms  of  Noctiia  xanthographa,  Yorks  ;  two  varieties 
of  Venusia  camhricaria,  from  Sledmere;  varieties  of  0.  suspcctu,  York; 
Z.  lonicercB  var.  semilutescens,  York;  variable  series  of  Apamea  fibrosa, 
from  Wicken  Fen  ;  a  fine  variety  of  V.  urticce,  bred  about  the  year 
1877,  Beverley;  also  some  fine  dark  varieties  of  A.  grossidariata,  bred 
this  season  at  York ;  and  two  very  pale  varieties  of  same  species  from 
Yorkshire. — William  Hewett,  Hu7i.  Sec. ;  December,  1893. 
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Brief  Guide  to  the  Commoner  Butterfiies  of  the  Northern  United  States 
and  Canada.  By  Samuel  Hubbard  Scudder.  New  York :  Holt 
&  Co.     1893.     12mo,  12  +  206  pp. 

The  author  has  in  this  work  carried  out  an  excellent  idea  of  aiding 
the  beginner  in  the  study  of  the  butterflies  which  he  would  probably 
meet  with,  in  the  area  indicated,  during  the  first  year  or  two  of 
industriously  collecting.  The  description  of  each  species  is  lucidly 
given  under  the  three  heads  of  Butterfly,  Caterpillar  and  Chrysalis ; 
then  follows  an  account  of  the  form  and  structure  of  the  egg,  the  mode 
of  oviposition,  and  the  food-plant  of  the  larva,  together  with  much 
interesting  matter  completing  the  life-history  of  the  insect. 
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In  order  that  the  tyro  entomologist  may  not  in  his  early  career  be 
troubled  with  too  much  Latinity,  the  four  families  of  butterflies  are 
named  "Brush-footed  Butterflies "=  Nymphalidae,  "Gossamer-winged 
Butterflies  "  =  Lycaenidae,  "  Typical  Butterflies  "  =  Papilionidse,  and 
"  Skippers  "  =  Hesperiidfe,  and  the  subfamilies  have  also  English 
names.  Three  keys  to  the  various  groups  are  given,  based  on  the  perfect 
Butterfly,  the  Caterpillar,  and  Chrysalis  respectively ;  these  are  drawn 
up  with  great  care,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  great  use  to  the  student, 
even  though  he  may  have  made  much  progress  in  his  studies. 

Mr.  Scudder's  classification  is  doubtless  that  which  places  the 
families  of  butterflies  in  their  proper  sequence ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  entomologists  who  deal  with  our  native  species,  still 
persist  in  interposing  the  four-legged  Nymphalidae  between  the  two 
six-legged  families,  the  Papilionidae  and  Hesperiidae  :  those  who  wish 
to  be  enlightened  on  this  subject  cannot  do  better  than  read  the  reasons 
Mr.  Scudder  gives  for  the  mode  of  classification  he  has  adopted. 

Those  who  confine  their  studies  mainly  to  our  British  species  of 
Ehopalocera  will  find  valuable  life-histories  given  of  Anosia  plexlppus, 
Vanessa  canlui,  V.  atalanta,  Euvanessa  antiopa,  and  of  species  very 
closely  allied  to  British,  viz.,  Aglais  milberti,  congeneric  with  A.urticcR; 
Polyyonia  progne,  faunus,  comma,  and  interrogationis,  all  four  more  or 
less  resembling  P.  c-album;  Cyaniris  pseudargiolus,  almost  identical 
with  C.  argiolus;  Heodes  hyjyophlcBas,  little  more  than  a  geographical 
race  of  the  only  other  species  of  the  genus,  our  familiar  H.  phlaas;  and 
Pieris  oleracea,  only  slightly  differentiated  from  P.  napi ;  Pieris  rapce 
has  been  introduced  from  Europe,  and  is  now  a  very  destructive  species 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  book  is  on  the  whole  an  excellent  introduction  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  life-histories  of  the  species  treated  of,  and  will  be  followed  by 
*A  Student's  Manual  of  the  Butterflies  of  North  America,  North  of 
Mexico,'  as  announced  on  the  fly-leaf  at  the  beginning. 

J.  J.  W. 

Victorian  Butterflies,  and  how  to  collect  them.  By  Ernest  Anderson  and 
Frank  Palmer  Spry.  Part  I. ;  Complete,  with  Index.  8vo, 
pp.  80.     Melbourne  :  H.  Hearne  &  Co.     1893. 

A  WELL-WRITTEN  little  book,  including  recognisable  woodcuts  of 
the  PapilionidaB  and  Nymphalid®  found  in  Victoria,  as  well  as  of 
their  larvffi,  so  far  as  known.  It  will  not  only  be  useful  in  Australia, 
but  also  to  those  who  are  commencing  the  study  of  Exotic  But- 
terflies, by  familiarising  them  with  the  Australian  species,  while 
the  attention  paid  to  the  larvaB  by  the  authors  adds  a  real  scientific 
value  to  this  unpretentious  little  work.  The  second  part,  including 
the  Lycsenidae  and  Hesperiidae,  is,  we  are  informed,  in  progress,  and 
will  be  issued  shortly.  We  believe  that  copies  may  be  obtained  in 
London  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  48,  The  Broadway,  London  Fields, 
Hackney. 


Erratum. — In  the  Catalogue  of  Irish  Lepidoptera  (rt«fe,  p.  13),  at  the 
close  of  the  notice  of  Hepialus  velleda,  after  the  words  **  Co.  Sligo,  &c.," 
should  be  inserted  Hepialus  lupulinus,  L. 
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THE     NEW    ENTOMOLOGY.* 
By  W.  E.  Shakp. 


Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  members  of  this 
Society  were  privileged  to  listen  to  the  first  of  its  President's 
Addresses.  Since  that  day  members  have  come  and  gone,  the 
Society  has  shared  in  the  mutations  inevitable  in  human  affairs, 
and  very  few  of  those  I  see  around  me  to-night  were,  I  think, 
present  on  the  occasion  of  that  Inaugural  Address.  But  we  all 
know  that,  year  by  year,  since  then  we  have  heard  an  annual 
compendium  of  entomological  progress,  and  an  epitome  of  what- 
ever notable  achievements  each  year  has  brought. 

You  will  therefore  readily  appreciate  my  difficulty  in  adding 
to  such  a  series,  and  I  trust  extend  to  me  your  forbearance  in 
the  task  laid  upon  me ;  for  to  worthily  follow  such  a  part,  and 
tell  you,  as  our  President  would  have  done,  all  that  might  be 
worth  telling  of  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  entomological 
world,  now  so  large  and  so  enterprising,  during  the  year  1893, 
is,  as  I  am  only  too  conscious,  a  work  beyond  my  powers. 

With  your  permission,  then,  I  will  take  a  more  general  survey, 
and  allow  myself  to  dwell  this  evening  on  the  wider  and  more 
abstract  subject  of  the  present  position  of  entomological  science. 
And  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  bring  this  matter  before  you  be- 
cause I  think  that,  to  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  progress 
of  Entomology,  it  must  be  aj)parent  that  of  recent  years  that 
study  has  assumed  a  wider  horizon,  and  taken  to  itself  new 
and  perhaps  even  more  fascinating  methods. 

We  are  all  of  course  aware  that  Entomology  is  at  best  but  a 
partial  science,  that  it  is  in  reality  a  small  fragment  of  the  great 
Science  of  Biology.  Yet  Entomology  and  Entomologists  existed 
before  ever  Biology,  under  that  name,  was  invented ;  and  it  is, 

*  Annual  Address  delivered  before  the  Entomological  Society  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire,  January  8th,  1894. 
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perhaps,  worth  while  considering  how  and  to  what  extent  the 
advent  of  the  science  has  affected  and  shaped  the  course  of  the 
study. 

I  said  there  was  an  Entomology  before  Biology  began  to  be — 
that  simply  means  that  the  observation  of  a  particular  part  of 
animated  nature  necessarily  preceded  the  intellectual  compre- 
hension of  such  observations  and  their  fusion  into  some  ordered 
theory  of  life ;  in  other  words,  we  must  have  the  observer  before 
the  theorist,  the  quarryman  before  the  architect,  although  the 
theorist  and  the  architect  may  be  the  greater.  Thus  our  first 
Entomologists  were  simply  observers  who  recorded  what  they 
saw  witbout  troubling  themselves  with  problems  which  seemed 
to  them  insoluble,  or  theories  which  appeared  baseless  or 
unnecessary. 

Now  the  beginnings  of  the  systematic  observation  of  Nature 
are  lost  in  the  night  of  ages.  Perhaps,  bad  we  that  missing 
work  of  the  great  Israelitish  Sultan,  which — so  we  are  told  by 
the  author  of  '  The  New  Atlantis  ' — was  preserved  among  the 
archives  of  the  city  of  Bensalem,  we  might  find  the  first  entomolo- 
gical treatise.  Solomon  certainly  appears  to  have  observed  to 
some  purpose  the  laborious  commonwealth  of  the  ants,  and 
evidently  knew  more  about  Arachne  than  did  Ovid,  although  the 
Eoman  poet  supplies  us  with  particulars  of  her  evolution  in  a  more 
dramatic  form.  However,  as  that  monarch's  detailed  notes  on 
Natural  History  are  unfortunately  lost  beyond  hope  of  recovery, 
we  must  turn  from  the  Semite  to  the  Greek,  and  find  in  Aristotle 
the  first  mind  of  the  ancient  days  who  seemed  to  consider  the 
natural  world  at  all  worth  investigation.  Nor  will  I  detain  you 
long  with  the  great  Stagirite,  although  few  intellects  of  wider 
grasp  have  appeared  on  the  human  stage,  and  although  he  must 
ever  be  the  patron  saint  of  all  who  lean  to  the  scientific  method 
of  enquiry  into  natural  phenomena.  For  Aristotle  was  the  first 
to  demonstrate  that  Nature  was  an  entity,  in  itself  worth  investi- 
gation,— that,  besides  art  or  the  apprehension  of  the  beautiful, 
there  was  another  and  a  worthier  function  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, science  or  the  apprehension  of  the  true  :  this  was  his  great 
service  to  all  time,  and  not  the  record  of  any  particular  observa- 
tion or  experiments. 

From  Aristotle  to  Gesner,  the  Swiss,  seems  a  far  cry,  a  sweep 
of  some  eighteen  centuries.  Yet  in  the  interval  no  name  stands 
out  conspicuously  that  of  a  naturalist.  Conrad  Gesner  was  the 
first  whose  mind,  touched  by  that  rising  intellectual  tide  which 
we  call  the  Renaissance,  took  the  direction  of  the  study  of 
Nature.  The  work  was  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  Swammerdam, 
the  English  Ray,  and  the  great  Swede  Karl  Linne,  commonly 
known  as  Linnaeus.  These  were  the  days  of  the  Encycloptedic 
systematists.  A  modern  naturalist,  such  as  that  typified  by 
Dr.  Holme's  Scaribee,  finds  the  work  of  a  lifetime  in  a  department 
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of  a  subsection  of  Nature,  a  family  of  the  Coleoptera,  the  Fauna 
of  an  islet. 

To  Linnaeus  the  stupendous  task  of  the  entire  classification 
of  organic  nature  did  not  seem  too  vast  or  too  laborious. 

Later  still  we  find  naturalists  who  were  content  to  be  Ento- 
mologists merely,  and  shrank  from  annexing  the  whole  of  created 
life  for  their  province.  Such  were  the  Scandinavians  Schonherr, 
Gyllenhall,  and  DeGeer ;  Fabricius,  the  Dane ;  and  above  all 
Latreille,  the  French  abbe.  It  was  the  work  of  such  men  as 
these  wbich  consolidated  and  shaped  the  study  of  insects  into  an 
accredited  dej^artment  of  Zoology,  and  formed  the  framework  of 
our  modern  Entomology.  This  was  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century ;  and  among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  but 
more  especially  among  the  Teutonic  peoples,  the  study  was  culti- 
vated by  a  few  observers  who — although  they  added  much  to  the 
great  mass  of  ascertained  knowledge — earned,  generally  speaking, 
but  a  mild  contempt  from  their  public,  not  so  much  because  the 
objects  of  their  care  were  in  themselves  unworthy  or  puerile,  as 
because  they  lacked  that  touch  of  the  transcendental  fire  of 
science  which  redeemed  the  efforts  of  the  astronomer  and  the 
physicist. 

For  consider  how  the  standpoint  of  all  these  workers,  from 
Fabricius  down  to  Edward  Newman,  differed  from  or  fell  short 
of  ours ;  and  great  names  they  were  in  their  generation,  and 
much  solid  knowledge  and  irrefutable  information  we  owe  to 
their  endeavours — Marsham,  McLeay,  Kirby  and  Spence,  West- 
wood,  Curtis,  Stephens,  Doubleday,  Newman,  Stainton,  to  cite 
only  a  few,  and  these  our  own  countrymen. 

Now  consider  for  a  moment,  and  with  all  respect  to  such  past 
masters  in  Entomology,  how  limited  was  their  sense  of  the 
domain  they  were  investigating.  They  may  all  be  divided  roughly 
into  two  great  categories — observers  such  as  Newman  and  Kirby, 
systematists  like  McLeay  or  Westwood.  Of  course  the  majority 
were  both ;  but  we  can  separate  the  result  of  their  labours,  at 
any  rate,  under  these  two  heads.  Yet  these  observers,  patient 
and  reliable  as  were  their  researches,  valuable  as  was  the  know- 
ledge of  Nature  they  acquired  and  bequeathed  to  us,  never 
seemed  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  meaning,  the  7vhy  of 
phenomena,  the  how ;  the  methods  of  things  were  enough  for 
them.  They  desired  simple  facts,  and  enquired  no  deeper, 
sought  no  further  into  the  reality  which  might  underlie  the 
apparent. 

Was  the  habitat  of  Erehia  epiphron  or  Miscodera  arctica  only 
the  barren  mountain  tops  ?  Was  one  insect  restricted  to  a  single 
island  or  tropic  river  valley,  and  another,  like  Vanessa  cardui, 
abundant  from  China  to  Peru?  Does  one  form  correspond  in 
perfect  harmony  of  colour  with  its  surroundings,  while  another 
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glaringly  contrasts  with  them?  The  mere  facts  were  enough; 
why  ask  for  reasons  ?  so  they  were  created  in  the  beginning,  so 
they  would  remain  to  the  end ;  the  only  part  for  these 
students  of  Nature  was  to  silently  accept  such  arrangements  as 
they  found  extant, — recondite  speculation  into  their  meaning 
and  origin  seemed  to  them  to  belong  to  a  sphere  into  which 
it  was  almost  impious,  and  certainly  useless,  to  attempt  to 
penetrate. 

And  the  systematists,  the  workers  in  the  study  and  the 
museum  more  than  in  the  field,  fared  still  worse.  The  observers 
did  their  work  well,  and  laid  foundations  of  solid  knowledge 
which  have  since  endured  ;  but  they  were  content  with  too  little. 
The  systematists  started  from  the  first  from  defective  premises. 
Consider  the  endlessly  complicated  system  of  Stephens  or  of 
Westwood,  and  the  elaborately  symmetrical  one  of  McLeay  and 
Swainson,  with  their  equal  series  of  pentagons  throughout  all 
animated  nature.  What  vast  ingenuity,  what  endless  toil !  The 
whole  the  result  of  the  hopeless  endeavour  to  treat  Nature  as  on 
one  plane.  Entangled  and  confused  by  their  futile  attempts  to 
reduce  all  creation  to  some  iron-bound  theoretical  conformity, 
they  missed  the  inner  meaning  of  half  the  phenomena  they  were 
investigating;  embryology  in  our  sense  of  the  word  gave  them 
no  light,  and  all  those  variations  from  type  and  deviations 
from  the  normal,  which  are  such  an  interest,  such  a  delight, 
and  so  suggestive  to  us,  to  entomologists  of  this  period  were 
nothing  better  than  an  embarrassment  and  a  nuisance,  un- 
accountable and  unmeaning  freaks  of  Nature,  which  refused  to 
fall  into  their  systems,  and  even  threatened  that  stability  and 
independence  of  specific  form  which  was  the  root  idea  of  all  their 
theories. 

Now  if  I  seem  to  lay  too  heavy  a  stress  on  the  defects  of  the 
older  Entomologists,  let  it  be  seen  that  my  purpose  is  to  demon- 
strate, if  possible,  how  wider,  fuller,  more  really  scientific,  what 
I  venture  to  call  the  Neio  Entomology  is  than  the  old  ;  what  I 
mean  by  the  old  Entomology  I  date  from  the  birth  of  the  study 
as  a  distinct  department  of  Zoology,  or  from  the  time  of  Latreille 
to  the  death  of  Edward  Newman,  whom  I  regard  as  typifying 
almost  the  last  of  the  old  school. 

And  one  consideration  strikes  me  at  this  point,  that  is,  that 
the  Neiv^  Biology,  which  of  course  dates  from  the  publication  of 
the  '  Origin  of  Species,'  by  no  means  synchronizes  with  the  Ne^v 
Entomology.  The  contrast  is  indeed  rather  noteworthy  between 
the  comparatively  little  use  Darwin  himself  made  of  inferences 
drawn  from  Entomology  in  original  support  of  his  theory,  and 
the  vast  mass  of  confirmatory  evidence  since  supplied  by  that 
branch  of  study.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  the  Entomologists 
of  the  fifties  and  sixties  were  too  busy  describing  new  species, 
formulating  new  genera,  investigating  insect  morphology  for  the 
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purpose  of  upsetting  old,  or  establishing  new  arrangements — ail 
genuine  and  indispensable  work,  the  fruits  of  whicii  we  to-day 
enjoy,  for  we  have  to  a  greater  exteat  than  we  can  always  appre- 
ciate entered  into  possession  of  their  labours.  They  were,  I  say, 
so  intent  on  this  purely  departmental  work,  so  to  speak,  as  to 
miss  the  consideration  of  the  wider  issues  involved  in  that  new 
aspect  of  Nature  as  a  whole  which  was  then  beginning  to  surprise 
and  captivate  scientihc  Europe.  Thus  it  seems  that  cj[uite  a  long 
interval  elapsed  from  the  general  provisional  acceptance  of  the 
theory  of  Evolution  by  Biologists,  before  Entomologists  as  such 
(with  indeed  some  notable  exceptions,  as  Wallace  and  Bates)  turned 
their  attention  anxiously  to  the  subject,  and  began  to  see  how 
Entomology  under  that  induence  miglit  rise  from  a  study  to  a 
science,  how  on  the  entomological  arena  some  of  the  toughest  biolo- 
gical battles  might  be  fought,  and  how,  by  entomological  methods, 
some  of  her  profoundest  secrets  might  be  wrested  from  Nature. 

This  new  departure,  then,  seems  to  be  both  so  recent  and  so 
distinct  as  to  justify  me  when  I  refer  to  it  as  the  New  Entomology. 
Its  key-note  is  Synthesis,  while  that  of  the  old  school  was 
Analysis.  The  disciples  of  the  latter  supposed  that  when  every 
insect  form  in  the  world  had  been  described  and  catalogued,  and 
the  whole  of  the  order  finally  and  unanimously  arranged  in 
methodical  series  of  divisions,  then  their  warfare  would  be 
accomplished  and  their  occupation  gone.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
know  that  even  with  such  work  perfected  our  real  labours  would 
be  but  begun. 

The  generation  of  students  who  were  content  when  they  had 
arranged  in  their  cabinets  irreproachable  specimens  of,  say,  all 
the  known  species  of  Vanessidse,  carefully  neglecting  all  varieties 
or  aberrations  as  blind  and  inexplicable  errors  on  the  part  of 
Nature,  have  almost  ceased  to  be.  We  not  only  require  all  known 
species  of  any  group  we  may  be  studying,  l3ut  we  must  have 
illustrated  as  well  the  whole  gam.ut  of  variation ;  nay,  more,  we 
must  submit  larvae  and  pupse  to  strange  conditions,  freeze  them 
and  force  them  with  a  Merrifield  and  a  Weisman,  and  induce 
variation  unknown  before, —  our  aim  the  discovery  of  some 
aboriginal  form,  some  proto-Vanessid,  an  abstraction  our  fathers 
never  so  much  as  dreamt  of ;  and  to  trace  the  broken  lines  of 
convergence,  and  elucidate  the  fragmentary  records  of  descent, 
we  study  not  only  the  morphology  but  the  embryology  of  a  group, 
not  only  normal  but  more  especially  varietal  forms.  So  each 
spot  and  each  line  has  its  meaning  and  its  derivation,  and  points 
backwards  to  some  common  origin,  some  type  in  which  the 
present  differentiation  might  have  been  originally  merged.  The 
runes  of  the  mackerel's  back  were  said  of  old  to  convey  to  him 
who  could  read  them  the  darkest  secrets  of  fate  ;  more  suggestive 
to  the  modern  entomologist  and  more  legible  are  the  primaeval 
hieroglyphics  of  the  butterlly's  wing.     Consider,  again,  colour 
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and  markings,  not  in  relation  to  descent  but  to  environment,  and 
as  the  result  of  adaptation.  Such  matters  were  formerly  held  as 
ultimate  facts ;  a  moth  was  either  grey  or  white  because  its 
nature  compelled  it  so  to  be  ;  the  case  admitted  no  further  inves- 
tigation. Now,  however,  the  specialization  of  colour  and  form  is 
a  distinct  department  of  Biology,  and  we  have  books  such  as 
Poulton's  '  Colours  of  Animals,'  a  work  of  the  deepest  interest, 
treating  of  a  subject  which  simply  had  no  meaning  a  genera- 
tion ago. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AMONG    THE    DRAGONFLIES    in    1893. 
By  W.  J.  Lucas,    B.A. 

The  bright  and  forward  spring  of  1893  saw  the  dragonflies, 
like  other  insects,  very  early  on  the  wing.  My  first  capture  was 
a  specimen  of  one  of  our  noblest  species,  Libellula  quadrimaculata, 
Linn.,  which  was  taken  in  Surrey  on  April  30th,  by  the  edge  of  the 
Black  Pond  in  Claremont  Woods,  near  Esher.  Later  in  tbe  season 
this  locality  proved  a  splendid  one  for  the  species.  These  insects, 
however,  were  none  too  easily  taken,  for  they  delighted  to  forage  up 
and  down,  usually  out  of  reach  of  the  net,  over  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  or  amongst  the  lofty  reeds  that  fringe  its  boggy  margin. 

L.  quadrimaculata  makes  a  grand  show  in  the  cabinet;  for, 
whatever  may  be  true  of  some  other  species,  this  one,  if  only  the 
contents  of  abdomen  and  thorax  are  removed,  loses  scarcely  any 
of  the  splendours  with  which  it  was  adorned  when  living.  The 
empty  shell  retains  not  only  its  shape,  but  its  colour  too.  I  use 
no  stuf&ng,  nor  does  any  appear  to  be  needed. 

This  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  other  districts  in  the  same  part 
of  Surrey,  yield  in  good  numbers  a  closely  related  insect,  Platetrum 
depressum,  Linn.  The  treatment  mentioned  for  L.  quadrimaculata 
succeeds  even  better,  if  possible,  with  P.  depressum  Should, 
however,  the  blue-powdered  male  show  signs  of  grease,  it  may  be 
removed  with  benzine,  chloroform,  or  ether :  I  have  had  but  one 
specimen  so  affected.  The  earliest  specimens  of  this  species, 
both  male  and  female,  that  fell  under  my  notice  occurred  in  the 
New  Forest,  near  Lyndhurst,  on  May  7th.  The  pursuit  of 
P.  depressum  is  a  somewhat  exciting  matter,  and  its  capture 
often  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  perseverance ;  for  though 
the  insect  does  not  aj)pear  to  be  at  all  timid,  it  is  nevertheless 
very  restless.  After  allowing  one  to  approach  almost  within 
striking  distance  it  suddenly  darts  off,  but  as  likely  as  not  returns 
almost  directly,  and,  may  be,  to  the  identical  spray  from  which 
it  started.  Patience,  however,  usually  finds  our  friend  a  prisoner 
in  the  end. 
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Seldom  have  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  more  inte- 
resting sight  than  the  cloud  of  dragonflies  that  rose  and  filled 
the  air  as  I  approached  the  sunny  banks  of  the  Mole  and  neigh- 
bouring pools  at  Esher  on  May  14th.  All  but  one  specimen 
belonged  to  the  remote-eyed  section,  Agrionina,  but  of  these  there 
were  countless  individuals  of  several  species,  among  them  being 
Calopteryx  splendens,  Harris,  Pyrrhosoma  minium.,  Harris,  and 
Agrion  puella,  Linn.,  at  least.  These  being  all  slow  flyers,  one 
was  able  to  admire  to  the  full  the  gorgeous  colours  of  their  bodies, 
or,  in  the  case  of  C.  splendens,  the  rich  green  or  blue  gauze  of 
their  wings.  The  last  is  indeed  a  glorious  insect,  but  withal  a 
clumsy  one,  and  in  my  opinion  not  able  to  compare  in  grace  of 
form  with  many  of  the  members  of  the  other  section,  Libellulina, 
One  only  of  this  section  was  taken  that  day,  a  good  specimen  of 
Brachytron  pratense,  Miiller,  which  after  being  followed  for  some 
considerable  time  up  and  down  the  margin  of  a  pool  which  it  had 
chosen  to  haunt,  and  from  which,  after  the  manner  of  P.  de- 
pressum,   it  was  not  easily  scared,  was  at  last  secured. 

On  May  22nd  the  Black  Pond  was  alive  with  L.  quadri- 
maculata,  but  they  were  not  easily  captured,  while  its  banks 
swarmed  with  the  smaller  Agrioninse,  most  of  them  heing  A.  paella 
I  also  took  one  specimen  of  Cordtdia  cenca,  Linn.,  flying  near  the 
edge  of  the  pond,  and  on  May  28th  saw  two  others,  but  could  not 
catch  them. 

On  July  28th  I  took  Mschna  grandis,  Linn.,  in  Bagley  Wood, 
Berks,  and,  in  the  same  locality,  an  /E.  cyanea,  Miiller,  on 
August  2Gth. 

On  August  17th  a  few  males  of  the  genus  Calopteryx  were 
still  flying  over  the  surface  of  the  Wye  at  Symond's  Yat,  and 
after  some  difficulty  one  was  secured. 

On  Sept.  9th,  in  Bagley  Wood,  Berks,  a  male  M.  cyanea  was 
sighted  hawking  along  the  side  of  a  hedge.  It  presently  made 
for  a  small  butterfly,  which  looked  like  Polyommatiis  phlo;as,  and 
after  circling  round  it  several  times,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  secured  it,  and  then  began  wildly  careering  about, 
as  if  rejoiced  at  its  own  dexterity.  While  thus  engaged,  a  wing 
of  the  butterfly  was  seen  to  fall,  and  presently  M.  cyanea  settled 
on  the  hedge,  where  it  appeared  to  be  further  stripping  its  captive. 
I  shortly  afterwards  caught  the  dragonfly,  and  found  the  body  of 
the  butterfly  still  between  its  jaws. 

After  some  weeks'  absence  I  again  visited  the  Black  Pond  at 
Esher  on  Sept.  13th,  and  three  specimens  of  Sympetrum  scoticum, 
Don.,  were  taken,  two  males  and  a  female.  The  same  day  a 
specimen  of  A.  puella  was  caught.  About  the  same  day  I 
received  a  living  female  of  .:K.  cyanea. 

On  Sept.  17th  several  S.  scoticum  were  seen  (three  taken)  by 
the  side  of  the  Black  Pond.  They  were  not  much  in  evidence 
when  the  sun  was  not  shining,  and  even  when  on  the  wing  did 
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not  move  very  quickly.  Their  flight,  indeed,  seems  to  be  weak, 
but  their  colour  renders  it  difficult  for  the  eye  to  follow  them 
when  they  are  flying,  They  occasionally,  especially  if  disturbed, 
soared  away  among  the  firs,  but  more  commonly  kept  near  the 
reeds  and  beds  of  Sphagnum  which  covered  the  now  dry  margin 
of  the  pond.  One  or  two  specimens  of  A.  piiella  were  still  about, 
and  one  was  taken. 

My  last  captures  of  the  season  were  made  at  the  same  place, 
on  Sept.  24th.  They  consisted  of  a  few  specimens  of  S.  scoticum 
and  one  of  A.  puella. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Esher  is  clearly  a  very  prolific  one; 
I  myself  took  during  the  season  at  least  eleven  species  there,  and 
saw  three  others,  but  could  not  secure  any  specimens.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  drought  of  1893  may  not  affect  their  numbers  in 
the  season  that  will  now  so  soon  commence. 

2,  Gordon  Koad,  Kingston-on-Thames,  Jan.  9,  1894. 


SIX    YEAKS'    ENTOMOLOGY    IN    CO.    GALWAY. 
By  the  Hon.  E.  E.  Dillon. 

Having  collected  Lepidoptera,  chiefly  in  this  neighbourhood, 
during  the  last  six  years,  I  find  that  some  of  my  captures  prove 
of  no  ordinary  interest.  Last  year  I  submitted  my  collection  to 
Mr.  H.  de  V.  Kane  for  examination,  and  he  identified  all  my 
specimens,  and  informs  me  that  he  considers  this  locality 
surprisingly  rich,  and  that  I  should  do  well  to  publish  a  list  of 
the  rarer  insects.  Although  unwilling  to  do  so  at  first,  owing  to 
the  risk  of  attracting  undesirable  collectors,  as  this  estate  is 
strictly  preserved,  it  seems  necessary  that  full  particulars  should 
be  placed  on  record  as  to  the  occurrence  of  such  rarities  as 
Naclia  ancilla,  Cloantha  polyodon,  Leucania  extranea,  &c.,  as  well 
as  others  that  are  new  to  the  L-ish  list. 

I  therefore  have  yielded  to  Mr.  Kane's  suggestion  and  have 
put  down  those  which  seem  to  be  of  interest  on  account  of  local 
distribution  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  all  rarities.  I  should  say  that 
at  first  I  kept  a  meagre  diary,  and  failed  to  identify  several 
insects,  in  some  cases  not  being  satisfied  as  to  their  identity,  on 
account  of  their  rarity.  In  such  cases  I  cannot  give  exact  dates. 
In  other  cases,  such  as  Xanthia  aurago,  Cirrhoedia  xermnpelina, 
I  made  sketches  of  the  insects  in  my  diary,  which  Mr.  Kane  at 
once  recognised. 

This  district,  characterised  by  a  great  variety  of  physical 
features  comprising  extensive  oak  woodlands,  bogs  with  very 
diversified  and  interesting  flora,  interspersed  with  arable  and 
grass  Innds  on  the  limestone  formation.     The  climate  is  mild, 
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but  not  SO  much  so  as  that  of  the  sea-coast  of  this  county,  which 
is  distant  about  thirty  miles  at  the  nearest  inlet,  namely, 
Galway  Bay.  It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  insects  taken 
here  are,  I  believe,  usually  confined  to  the  sea-coast 

At  the  beginning,  not  being  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
Eupithecia  and  small  Geometers,  I  neglected  to  work  for  them, 
which  accounts  to  a  certain  degree  for  only  single  specimens, 
and  the  list  therefore  does  not  fairly  represent  the  proportionate 
abundance  of  the  local  species  of  the  group. 

I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that,  where  no  locality  is  given 
for  the  capture  of  any  insect  in  the  following  list,  the  insect  in 
question  was  taken  in  this  demesne.  Except  during  the  visits 
of  Mr.  Kane  and  Mr.  G.  V.  Hart,  all  insects  were  taken  by  me, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  gamekeeper,  Francis  Mason,  or  during 
my  occasional  absences  by  the  latter  alone.  A  great  number 
were  taken  in  an  illuminated  moth-trap.  During  the  early 
spring  and  summer  of  1893,  I  had  the  advantage  of  working 
here  with  Mr.  Kane,  and  I  feel  I  must  express  my  great 
indebtedness  to  him  for  his  unvarying  kindness,  not  only  in 
identifying  my  insects,  but  for  much  valuable  help  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  study  of  entomology  and  the  practical  working  of  it, 
which  he  has  so  generously  accorded  me  ever  since  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

Rhopalocera. 

Gonopteryx  rhamni.  Not  uucommon ;  a  few  seen  every  year  ;  fairly 
common  in  1887.  One  female  taken  late  in  the  year  with  semi- 
circular cusps  iu  fore  wings ;  now  in  Mr.  Kane's  cabinet. 

Argijnnis  adippe.  I  took  several  specimens  in  1887  ;  one  specimen, 
July  3rd,  1893. 

Melitcea  aurinia.  Fairly  common.  I  have  never  seen  any  varieties 
here. 

Vanessa  io.  Fairly  common.  I  saw  more  in  1893  than  in  any 
year  before.  I  took  one,  Christmas  Day,  1892. —  V.  atalanta.  Very 
abundant.  I  have  also  taken  several  hyberuated  specimens.  F.  cardui. 
A  few  specimens  are  seen  yearly  ;  never  abundant. 

Satyrus  semele.  Not  common,  I  took  one  very  ruddy  female, 
almost  approaching  var.  aristcBUs  [cf.  Mr.  Kane's  list  of  Irish 
Lepidoptera). 

Epinephele  tithonus.     One  specimen. 

Tliecla  quercus.  Occasionally  seen  here.  I  took  one  at  Dalystou 
Wood,  at  Kilglaunah,  June  21st,  1893,  with  Mr.  Kane,  Loughrea, 
Co.  Galway. — T.  rubi.  Common.  I  secured  a  curious  aberration  in 
June,  1893,  which  Mr.  South  has  kindly  described  on  page  17  of 
this  volume. 

LyciEua  astrarche  var.  artaxerxes.  I  took  specimens  of  this,  July 
3rd,  identified  by  Mr.  Kane.  I  have  taken  otber  specimens  here 
before,  which  have  been  destroyed  through  neglect.  I  believe  it 
appears  here  every  year  in  small  numbers. 
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Heterocera. 

Acherontia  atropos.  I  have  never  taken  a  specimen  here,  but  I  saw 
one  on  a  wall  near  my  moth-trap.  One  previously  had  been  found  in 
the  dining-room  in  tlie  morning. 

SmerintJnis  ocellatns.  Very  abundant.  Several  specimens  were 
taken  this  year  in  my  moth-trap  and,  except  the  year  1893,  I  could 
have  brought  in  from  thirty  to  forty  larvc'e  whenever  wanted. — S.  tilice. 
I  have  taken  several  specimens  here,  but  it  is  very  far  from  common. 
One  specimen  which  Mr.  Kane  has  preserved  has  been  described  by 
him.     All  taken  flying  about  lime  or  privet  at  dusk. 

Sesia  culiciformis.  I  took  two  specimens  hovering  over  some 
bramble-bushes,  June  25th,  1893.  Mr.  Kane  showed  me  many  birch- 
logs  perforated  by  the  larvte. 

Naclia  ancilla.     Two  taken  flying  at  dusk  in  the  wood  (oak). 

Nola  cucuUatella.  I  took  six  specimens,  July  18th  and  19th,  and 
August  15th  and  21st ;  also  I  have  an  old  worn  insect  taken  in  1888, 
which  I  believe  to  be  referable  to  the  same  species. 

CaUvjenia  miniata.  I  have  taken  several  specimens  both  at  light  and 
flying  at  dusk,  at  the  end  of  June  and  July. 

Gnophria  rubricollis.  Only  one  specimen  has  been  taken  alive, 
although  I  have  picked  up  several  dead  on  roads. 

Spilosoma  fidUjinosa.  Several  specimens  ;  one  yellow  variety 
described  by  Mr.  Kane  in  his  Catalogue  of  Irish  Lepidoptera  and  now 
in  his  cabinet,  (c/.  'Entomologist,') — S.  mendica.  One  male  of  a 
smoky  colour,  similar  to  the  English  form. 

Hcpiahts  sylvanus.  Two  specimens,  July,  1892,  flying  at  dusk 
round  flower-beds  not  far  from  the  house. — H.  velleda.  Occasionally 
seen  though  not  common. 

Zeuzera  pyrina.  Two  specimens;  one  adhering  to  a  standard  rose- 
tree,  taken  by  the  gardener,  July,  1892  ;  the  other  at  light. 

Macrngaster  castanecB.  One  specimen,  a  female,  fell  into  a  boat 
pushed  through  reeds  on  the  edge  of  a  small  lough  near  Kilconnell, 
when  going  to  fish,  July,  1891. 

Leucoma  solids.  Not  uncommon,  but  larvffi  rather  difficult  to 
breed.     Took  one  imago  in  the  daytime,  half  hidden  in  a  sallow-bush. 

Ileteioyenea  limacodes.  In  1892  I  captured  two  females  flying  at 
dusk  in  August.  Two  specimens  also  in  June,  1893,  flying  round 
flower-beds. 

Dasychira  pudibunda.  Several  specimens  in  moth-trap  early  in 
May,  1893. . 

Fcecilocanqm  jjopuli.     Not  uncommon. 

Bomhyx  rubi.  Not  common ;  larvffi  very  abundant  on  all  bogs  in 
1890.     I  hardly  saw  one  this  year. 

Drepana  lacertinaria.  Very  common. — D.  falcataria.  Have  only 
taken  one  imago,  though  larvae  were  found  in  1891  and  1892  ;  none 
emerged,  owing  probably  to  the  defects  in  my  breeding-cage. 

Dicranura  furcula .     As  common  as  D,  vinula, 

Ptilophora  plumigern.  One  specimen  taken  September,  1892,  on 
the  staircase  window,  attracted  by  the  light  within. 

Notodoiita  dictcEoides.  Five  specimens  taken  in  my  moth-trap  from 
May  15th  to  May  21st,  1893.     These  were  taken  only  when  the  moth- 
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trap  was  placed  on  the  old  Clonbrok  Castle,  about  sixty  feet  from  the 
ground. — N.  chaonia.  Six  insects  in  my  moth-trap  in  May,  placed  in 
position  as  above. 

Ci/matopJiora  or.     One  specimen  in  1892  ;  date  uncertain. 

Bn/ophila  vmralis.  One  specimen  taken  flying  near  sugar,  July 
20th,  1891. 

Moma  orion.  Three  specimens  taken  and  some  larv?e  which  I  did 
not  succeed  in  rearing,  1  saw  an  imago,  on  a  hemlock-flower,  with 
Mr.  Kane,  at  Mote  Park,  Co.  Koscommon,  but  failed  to  take  it ;  July 
19th,  1893. 

Acromjcta  leporina.  Have  taken  several  specimens ;  all  are  but 
slightly  marked  with  black.  Not  common. — A.  aceris.  One  specimen, 
July,  1891. — A.  megacephala.  Two  specimens,  July,  1891  ;  one  larva 
on  poplar,  1893. 


HOW     MOTH-GREASE      SPREADS. 
By  H.  Guakd  Knaggs,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

In  the  '  Entomologist'  for  April  last  (xxvi.  110),  Mr.  Anderson 
broached  a  subject  which  may,  for  one  thing,  have  useful  results 
in  teaching  us  to  pin  our  insects  on  fixed  rules.  He  remarks : — 
"  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  grease  does  not  alwaj's  emanate  from 
the  abdomen,  but  at  times  exudes  from  the  thorax,  and  spreads 
from  the  silky  hairs  clothing  the  thorax — oftentimes  a  part  of 
exceeding  beauty — and  covers  the  wings,  and  then  it  is  that 
grease  is  indeed  a  nuisance.  I  may  be  displaying  my  anatomical 
ignorance  here,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  impossible  for  grease  to 
exude  from  the  thorax.  All  I  can  say  is  then  that  many  insects, 
inter  alia,  Demas  coryli,  appear  to  grease  in  the  thorax  before 
any  trace  of  it  is  seen  in  the  bodies."  On  p.  149  in  the  same 
volume  the  Eev.  Joseph  Greene,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Anderson,  says  : — 
"He  (Mr.  A.)  then  suggests  that  grease  may  emanate  from  the 
thorax,  and  not  from  the  abdomen.  I  have  never  heard  or  read 
of  this  theory  before,  and  I  cannot  think  that  there  is  the  slightest 
foundation  for  it."     And  then  the  matter  dropped. 

Mr.  Greene's  theory,  we  know,  is  that  "  It  (grease)  first  appears 
in  blotches  on  the  abdomen,  and,  if  neglected,  extends  to  the 
thorax,  corroding  the  pins,  unless  black  pins  be  used ;  thence  to 
the  wings,  and  finally  to  the  paper."  Now,  so  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  moth-grease  may  first  become  visible  on  the 
thorax  under  certain  conditions,  while  it  can  never  pass  direct 
from  the  abdomen  to  the  thorax  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  metaphragm  having  no  opening  except  for  the  passage  of 
intestines,  vessels,  &c.,  and  being,  moreover,  of  a  tough,  imper- 
meable nature  ;  consequently  the  abdomen  being  the  great  reser- 
voir of  the  grease,  the  order  of  outward  and  visible  signs  is 
generally  as  follows : — The  first  appearance  is  on  the  abdomen 
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in  one  or  more  places,  especially  towards  the  anal  end,  then  it 
extends  to  whatever  may  be  in  contact  with  the  greasy  surface ; 
it  may  be  to  the  paper  of  the  saddle,  box,  or  cabinet,  or  to  the 
hind  wings  if  too  close  to  the  body ;  or  it  may  spread  along  the 
abdomen,  reaching  the  surface  of  the  thorax  and  insertions  of  the 
wings  simultaneously,  over  both  of  which  it  may  spread,  until  it 
arrives  at  the  pin,  either  at  its  ingress  or  egress,  when  it  at  once 
commences  business  in  earnest,  and  for  the  first  time  enters  the 
thorax  itself,  beginning  its  work  of  destruction  by  corroding  the 
pin  (black  enamelled  pins  not  being  always  proof  against  its 
attack,  owing  probably  to  some  defect  in  the  coating,  as  was 
recently  observed  in  examples  of  Macrogaster  arundinis  received 
from  a  correspondent  in  the  north) ;  sometimes  distending  the 
thorax,  by  chemical  action  on  the  metal  of  the  pin,  even  to 
bursting,  as  in  a  case  of  Sesia  scolUformis  now  before  me ;  and 
lastly,  as  Mr.  Greene  observes,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  paper  which 
surrounds  the  pin.  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  usual  order  of  events 
where  a  greasy  specimen,  especially  if  a  bred  male,  of  a  greasy 
species,  is  allowed  to  take  its  course  without  attention. 

Grease  may,  however,  behave  differently ;  it  may  pass  from 
the  abdomen  to  the  hind  wings,  thence  to  the  hinder  half  of  the 
fore  wings.  It  may  be  only  on  one  side,  as  in  a  case  of  A'",  typhce 
(before  me),  in  which  the  abdomen,  right  hind  wing,  and  hinder 
half  of  right  fore  wing  are  saturated,  the  paper  being  stained  by 
the  tip  of  the  fore  wing,  while  the  thorax  and  left  side  are  in 
their  normal  state.  In  another  case  the  hairs  of  the  anal  tuft 
alone  were  greasy,  the  grease  being  communicated  to  the  paper ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  fore  ^jart  of  the 
thorax  of  an  insect,  otherwise  as  greasy  as  can  be,  untouched. 
As  to  the  points  at  which  grease  may  become  first  visible,  I  have 
been  credibly  informed,  by  one  who  ought  to  know,  that  the 
centre  of  the  fore  wing  is  one  of  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  conditions  under  which  moth-grease 
may  make  its  first  appearance  on  the  thorax,  an  occurrence 
which  may  possibly  be  more  common  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. It  may  happen  when  the  insect  has  been  transfixed 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax,  with  the  point  of  the  pin 
slanting  backwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pierce  the  meta- 
phragm  and  enter  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  which  case  a  portion 
of  the  pin  passes  through  and  remains  in  actual  contact  with 
the  grease,  which  it  must  be  recollected  is  at  that  time  in  a  very 
soft  state  ;  the  insinuating  oily  matter  of  the  ruptured  cells,  aided 
by  capillary  attraction,  finds  its  way  along  the  periphery  of  the 
pin,  thus  providing  an  outlet  for  the  exit  of  the  fatty  matter  as 
it  becomes  disintegrated,  which  is  thereby  diverted  from  its  usual 
course, — the  barrel  is  tapped,  so  to  speak, — for  it  is  surprising 
how  steadily  the  enemy  follows  the  metal,  when  once  it  has 
reached  it ;  and  so,  as  the  greasy  mass  becomes  liquefied,  it  flows 
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along  the  passage  which  has  been  formed  for  it  instead  of  per- 
meating the  tissues  and  making  its  first  appearance  on  the 
surface  of  the  body.  In  examples  of  insects  which  have  been 
pinned  in  this  manner,  when  the  abdomina  are  detached,  the  pin 
is  exposed  to  view  over  a  considerable  portion  of  its  length,  and 
if  the  specimen  be  an  old  one,  the  green  cupric-salt  will  indicate 
the  position  of  the  pin  in  its  entire  transit  through  the  specimen. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  Demas  coryli,  &c., 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Anderson,  have  been  pinned  in  the  way 
indicated.  It  is  in  those  species  which  have  the  thorax  clothed 
with  long  hairs  which  overlap  the  abdomen,  making  it  appear  to 
be  larger  than  it  really  is,  and  giving  a  bison-like  look  to  the 
insect,  that  the  collector  is  apt  to  be  fogged  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  centre  of  the  thorax.  In  such  cases,  transfix  the  insect 
well  to  the  fore  ;  don't  give  a  too  backward  slant  to  the  pin-point, 
and  always  remember,  in  medio  tiitissimus  ibis. 

Folkestone,  Jan.  7tli,  1894, 
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By  W.  M.  Maskell. 

(Continued  from  p.  46.) 

The  Group  Hemicoccidina,  Mask. ;    and  the  Genera  Astero- 
lecanium  and  Planchonia. 

During  the  year  1892  I  received  from  Mr.  Olliff,  of  Sydney, 
some  specimens  which,  after  close  examination,  I  place  in  the 
genus  Kermes ;  and  as  this  is  the  first  species  of  that  genus 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  describe  in  detail,  I  venture  to 
repeat  here  the  characters  ascribed  to  the  group  Hemicoccidince 
in  my  paper  of  1883  (N.  Z.  Trans,  vol.  xvi.),  and  in  my  '  Scale 
Insects  of  New  Zealand,'  1887  : — 

Adult  females  exhibiting  the  anal  cleft  and  the  lobes  of 
Lecanidce  :  naked  or  covered. 

Larvae  presenting  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  the  anal 
tubercles  of  Coccida. 

From  the  foregoing  characters  the  group  is  very  evidently 
intermediate  between  Lecauids  and  Coccids. 

When,  in  the  years  just  mentioned,  the  formation  of  this 
group  was  proposed,  I  possessed  specimens  of  three  out  of  the 
eight  species  of  the  genus  Kermes  which  forms  part  of  it: — K. 
vermilio,  Planchon ;  K.  bankiiiii,  Planchon  ;  and  K.  f/alliformis, 
Eiley.  Since  then  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Newstead  an 
African  species,  K.  quercus,  Newst.,  and  now  have  another  from 
Australia,  which  I  propose  to  name  K.  acacice. 

In   1883   I   attached  to  the  group  the  two   genera  Astcro- 
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lecanium,  Targioni,  and  Pollinia,  Targioni;  and  in  1881  (fol- 
lowing Signoret)  I  had  placed  Planchonia,  Sign.,  amongst  the 
Coccids.  Previously,  all  these  three  genera  had  been  included 
amongst  a  Lecanid  section,  to  which  Targioni  had  given  the 
name  "  Lecaniodias))id?e."  This  name  appeared  to  me  to  be  so 
singularly  inappropriate,  seeing  that  none  of  the  genera  placed 
under  it  had  any  Diaspid  character  and  that  their  larvae  were 
certainly  not  Lecanid,  that  I  declined  to  continue  so  confusing 
an  arrangement  ;  I  placed  under  the  Lecaniodiaspida3  such 
genera  as  Ctejiochiton,  Ceroplastes,  &c.,  which  fitted  it,  and 
divided  the  others  according  as  their  characters  seemed  to  direct. 
One  genus— Lecaniodiasjjis,  Targioni — I  was  obliged  to  leave 
alone,  knowing  nothing  about  it  ;  nor  do  I  know  if  anybody  has 
ever  since  seen  it. 

The  exigencies  of  my  book  on  '  Scale  Insects  of  New  Zealand  ' 
in  1887  unfortunately  compelled  me  to  extreme  brevity.  The 
work  was  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  settlers  in  the 
colony,  and  much  scientific  detail  would  have  been  out  of  place  ; 
as  it  was,  the  book  was  scarcely  published  before  I  was  told 
"  there  was  too  much  Latin  in  it."  Some  friends  of  mine  who, 
of  late  years,  have  taken  up  the  study  of  Coccids  and  who  have 
?iad  occasion  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  genera  just  mentioned, 
have  not  given  me  credit  for  at  least  thinking  there  was  some 
good  reason  for  my  action.  My  papers  of  1881  and  1883  have 
been  ignored  and  my  classification  set  aside,  probably  because  in 
1887  it  was  not  reasoned  out  in  detail.  The  old  Lecaniodiaspidse, 
including  Planchonia  and  Astewlecanium,  have  been  made  to  do 
duty  still.  The  larval  form  of  Asterolecanium  has  been  un- 
noticed ;  the  anal  tubercles  present  in  all  stages  of  Planchonia 
have  not  been  considered ;  and  the  confusion  introduced  by 
Targioni  in  1868  has  been  perpetuated  without  discussion  of 
important  points.  Mr.  Asbmead,  in  his  '  Generic  Synopsis  of 
Coccidce,''  1891,  adheres  to  Targioni's  system;  he  is  followed  by 
Mr.  Cockerell  in  '  Science  Gossip,'  1893;  and  neither  writer  pays 
any  attention  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  insects. 
"Priority  of  authorship"  has  been  taken  as  sufficient;  the 
"rules  of  nomenclature,"  said  to  be  binding  upon  all  zoologists, 
have  been  made  to  override  common-sense,  clearness,  and  con- 
venience. I  must  demur  to  this,  and  cannot  agree  to  leave  in  the 
Lecaniodiaspidae  genera  which  are  not  at  all  Diaspid,  nor  in  all 
stages  Lecanid. 

Signoret  (Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Ent.  de  France,  1868,  p.  282)  says 
of  the  adult  Asterolecanium  miliaris: — "This  species  is  clearly 
Lecanid,  the  anal  extremity  being  cleft,  with  anal  lobes  "  ;  and 
he  further  remarks  that  it  closely  resembles  A.  hamhusce  and  A. 
aureum.  In  my  paper  of  1883  I  drew  attention  to  this  point, 
stating  very  clearly  that  it  prevented  me  from  treating  Asterole- 
canium like  Planchonia,  and  placing  it  amongst  the  Coccids.    But 
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Signoret  also  states  that  the  larva  of  A.  aureiim  and  the  larva  of 
Pollinia  cosUe  have  the  anal  tubercles  of  Coccids.  Consequently, 
it  seemed  to  me  equally  imiDossible  to  leave  these  genera  amongst 
the  Lecanids  proper.  And  so,  in  1883  and  1887,  I  grouped 
Pollinia  and  Asterolecanium  with  Kermes. 

Professor  Targioni  has,  I  believe  (though  I  have  not  seen  his 
paper),  lately  in  1893  made  further  observations  on  Astero- 
lecanium aureum,  and  concluded  that  it  is  really  a  Planchonia.  If 
that  is  so,  it  must  have  the  anal  tubercles  of  a  Coccid.  Possibly 
it  may  be  found  some  day  that  A.  miliaris  and  A.  hambusce  are 
in  like  position.  As  to  A.  quercicola,  I  have  long  had  doubts 
about  it ;  and,  indeed,  whenever  anybody  has  sent  me  specimens 
under  the  name  of  Asterolecanium,  I  have  always  found  them 
turn  out  to  be  Planchonia  fimhriata,  Fonscolombe.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  the  whole  genus  may  have  to  be  abandoned  some  day, 
and  Pollinia  and  Lecaniodiaspis  may  share  the  same  fate.  But 
(and  this  is  the  important  point  for  the  present)  until  Signoret's 
statements  quoted  above  remain  uncontradicted,  there  is  a  genus  in 
which  the  larva  is  Coccid  and  the  adult  Lecanid,  called  Astero- 
lecanium, and  this  must  therefore  be  placed  in  a  group  with 
Kermes,  intermediate  between  Lecanids  and  Coccids.  Planchonia 
is  altogether  Coccid.  Tbe  two  genera  must  therefore  be  sepa- 
rated, and  under  no  possible  conditions  can  either  of  them  be 
placed  with  the  Lecaniodiaspidae.  Pieasoning  such  as  this  I 
believe  to  be  the  only  true  basis  of  proper  classification. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON   CERTAIN  VARIETIES   OF   SPILOSOMA   LUBRICIPEDA. 
By  W.  H.  Tugwell. 

During  1892  and  '93  I  bred  in  some  numbers  from  two 
selected  forms  of  Sjnlosoma  lubricipeda,  and  the  following  note  may 
be  of  interest. 

S.  lubricipeda,  as  we  know  it  in  the  South  of  England,  is  not 
a  particularly  striking  species,  the  principal  and  characteristic 
markings  being  an  oblique  row  of  more  or  less  clearly  defined 
dots  or  short  streaks,  starting  from  the  apical  costal  margin  to 
the  centre  of  the  inner  margin  on  the  fore  wings,  whilst  on  the 
hind  wings  two  or  three  black  dots  or  spots  comprise  the  typical 
London  form. 

In  1892  I  was  at  Hailsham  in  company  with  Mr.  Porritt, 
who  had  with  him  a  lot  of  pupae  of  S.  lubricipeda,  the  imagines 
from  which  were  then  fast  emerging,  and  from  which  he  was 
expecting  to  breed  some  vars.  of  tbe  radiata  of  Curtis  ;  but  not 
one  of  them  proved  of  that  type  at  all,  the  form  shown  being 
quite  in  another  direction,  viz.,  they  (that  is,  a  goodly  number  of 
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them)  developed  a  more  or  less  defined  central  fascia  in  bold  out- 
lines, and  the  oblique  row  of  spots  was  almost  wanting.  They 
were  sufficiently  striking  to  induce  me  to  carry  on  the  brood  yet 
another  year ;  so  a  strongly-marked  pair  were  selected,  and  the 
brood  from  them  carefully  fed  up  on  Sambucus  nigra,  with  the 
result  that  during  May,  1893,  I  bred  a  very  long  series  (several 
hundred),  and  the  picked  examples  of  that  brood  are  indeed  a 
most  striking  lot ;  the  fascia-like  lines  are  considerably  increased, 
so  that  the  fascia  is  clearly  and  boldly  shown  on  all  four  wings  ; 
and  for  this  most  striking  type  I  propose  the  name  of  var. 
fasciata.  In  many  of  the  specimens  this  fascia  line  is  in  the 
distinct  form  of  the  mark  of  a  note  of  interrogation,  and  forms  a 
most  charming  variety.  The  whole  brood  was  very  robust,  large 
in  size,  and  rich  in  colour,  the  males  being  of  a  deep  ochreous- 
yellow  ground  colour,  the  female  nearly  white.  Fully  50  per  cent, 
of  this  brood  came  out  quite  the  pale  and  typical  southern  form  ! 
and  from  this  they  ranged  up  to  the  grand  var.  fasciata.  A  very 
fine  female  of  this  form  copulated  with  a  male  var.  radiata 
=  zatima,  and  the  result  of  that  pairing,  now  in  the  pupa  state, 
is  anxiously  awaited. 

In  June,  1892,  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Barnsley,  most  kindly  sent 
me  a  small  batch  of  ova  from  a  pairing  of  two  specimens  of  var. 
radiata,  Curtis  =  zatima;  and  these  larvae  were  fed  up  on  elder, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  former  brood  referred  to  as  fasciata, — of 
course  kept  quite  distinct.  No  difference  could  be  discerned  be- 
tween the  two  broods  of  larvae.  Possibly  the  radiata  form  may, 
on  the  whole,  have  been  a  trifle  darker,  but  any  way  the  darkest 
fasciata  a  long  way  overlapped  the  palest  radiata  :  you  could  not 
possibly  pick  them  out  if  by  chance  they  had  become  mixed. 

From  these  1892  larvae  I  bred  twenty- seven  examples  during 
April  and  early  May,  1893,  all  true  radiata.  Two  good  forms  of 
these  were  paired,  and  a  large  brood  reared.  During  July, 
August,  and  September  a  long  series  of  grand  imagines  emerged, 
every  one  of  the  radiata  type ;  not  a  single  one  relapsed  into  the 
normal  luhricipeda  form,  although  a  few  ran  extremely  pale  ;  one 
particularly  had  the  under  wing  very  closely  approaching  my  var. 
fasciata,  but  it  was  not  quite  identical.  I  should  mention  that 
many  of  this  brood  still  remain  as  pupae.  That  radiata  is  strictly 
only  a  form  of  luhricipeda,  is  to  my  mind  proved  by  the  ready 
crossing  of  the  two  forms,  and  by  the  fertility  being  well  kept  up 
in  these  crossed  results.  The  rule  is  for  hybrids  or  mules  to  lose 
their  fertility  ;  that  being  so,  it  is  very  strong  evidence  that — 
divergent  as  the  two  extremes  may  be — still  they  are  only  forms  of 
one  very  variable  species. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt,  in  his  List  of  Yorkshire  Lepidoptera, 
speaks  of  York  city  producing  the  var.  radiata  ;  this  he  has  since 
corrected  (Entom.  xxvi.  296),  and  it  now  appears  that  the  York 
form  differs  considerably  from  true  radiata.     In  the  former  the 
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black  markings  on  all  the  wings  are  much  increased  both  in 
number  and  definition,  but  the  oblique  spottings  are  well  marked 
and  intensified.  This  form  has  a  radiated  appearance,  but  is 
most  distinct  from  the  true  zatima,  which  has  for  a  long  time 
been  found  very  sparingly  on  the  coast  of  both  York  and  Lincoln- 
shire. An  uncle  of  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  took  a  few  examples 
of  zatima  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast  many  years  since,  one  of 
which  he  sent  to  Curtis,  one  he  gave  to  the  elder  Mr.  Dale  (the 
late  J.  C.  D.  ?),  and  one  is  still  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  collection.  It 
was  also  reported  from  Driffield,  and  there  is  a  figure  in  the 
'  Entomologist '  for  1874. 

The  locality  in  England  for  radiata  =  zatima  is  evidently  on 
the  east  coast,  near  the  Kiver  Humber,  Hull  and  district, 
Grimsby  and  district.  The  probable  reason  of  the  occurrence  of 
this  form  in  the  districts  mentioned  is  not  diflicult  to  assign.  The 
vast  number  of  vessels,  fishing-craft,  &c.,  constantly  running 
into  these  busy  ports,  on  the  Humber,  aftbrd  a  most  facile  transit 
from  the  coast  of  Heligoland.  This  insect  is  much  attracted  by 
light,  and  the  masthead  lights  of  these  many  vessels  would  almost 
certainly  be  a  great  lure  to  the  moths,  which  being  attracted 
would  be  sure  to  rest  on  some  portion  of  the  rigging  after  their 
flight.  A  few  hours'  run,  and  they  would  be  safely  landed  on 
English  soil.  Even  their  own  unaided  flight  would  readily  effect 
the  same  result. 

Now,  whilst  having  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  bona 
fides  of  Mr.  Harrison,  when  he  states  that  his  one  original  female 
was  bred  by  him  from  London  pupa,  still  I  cannot  help  thinking 
it  far  more  probable  that  it  was  rather  one  of  the  Grimsby  pupa3 
that  he  had  at  that  time  :  it  is  so  easy  to  get  a  little  confused, 
particularly  when  dealing  with  a  very  common  species  such  as 
S.  lubricijjeda,  when  naturally  no  particular  pains  would  be  taken, 
as  no  such  stroke  of  luck  as  breeding  radiata  from  them  was 
anticipated. 

London  has  never  produced  this  variety,  so  far  as  is  known  ; 
neither,  perhaps,  is  it  likely  to  do  so,  as  radiata  is  not  an  aberra- 
tion simply,  but  rather  a  strong  local  form,  and  in  all  probability 
the  outcome  of  very  many  generations  of  isolation  in  Heligoland. 

IG,  Lewisham  Road,  Greenwich,  S.E. 


THE    GENUS    PillLOMETBA,    Grote. 
By  a.  G.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

In  his  recent  '  Catalogue  of  Noctuidse,'  Prof.  Smith  permits 
this  genus  to  stand  as  distinct  ivom  Herminia ;  but  the  Her )mnia 
of  Smith  he  regards  as  synonymous  with  Cliytolita,  Grote. 

The  male  of  Chytolita  has  the  antennae  ciliated,  and  with  a 
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prominent  knot  below  the  middle.  The  group  which  it  represents 
corresponds  with  Lederer's  typical  Zanclognatha. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Moore,  who  worked  out  the  synonymy 
and  fixed  the  types  of  genera  for  his  work  on  the  *  Lepidoptera 
of  Ceylon,'  gives  H.  harhalis,  Clerck,  as  type  of  Herminia.  From 
the  latter,  I  have  been  unable  to  distinguish  Philometra* 

Lederer  erroneously  separated  H.  harhalis  from  Herminia, 
and  made  it  the  type  of  his  genus  Pechipogon  (Hiibner).  Moore 
quotes  the  latter  in  his  synonymy  of  Herminia. 

Under  Philometra,  Prof.  Smith  quotes  two  species,  P.  goasalis 
and  P.  eumelusalis.  With  regard  to  the  first,  I  have  a  few 
remarks  to  make,  which  I  hope  Prof.  Smith  will  accept  in  the 
friendly  spirit  in  which  they  are  intended.  The  following  is  the 
species  as  rendered  by  Prof.  Smith,  and  he  must  forgive  me  for 
thinking  that  the  synonymy  was  written  down  hurriedly. 

First  of  all  he  calls  the  species  : — 

P.  GOASALIS,  Wlk. 

1859.  Wlk.,  C.  B.  Mus.,  Het.  xvi.  134,  Epizeuxis. 
I  looked  out  this  reference,  and  found  no  trace  of  Walker's 
species ;  but  in  vol.  xix.  p.  876,  I  found  Epizeuxis  gaosalis  (sic). 

The  next  reference  is  : — 
1859.  Wlk.,  C.  B.  Mus.,  Het.  xix.  p.  876,  Epizeuxis. metonalis,'SS\k. 

This  also  was  not  on  the  page  indicated ;  but  in  vol.  xvi. 
p.  236,  I  found  Herminia  metonalis,  Wlk. 

The  third  reference  is  : — 

Wlk.,  C.  B.  Mus.,  Het.  xvi.  236,  Herminia.  longilahris,  Grt. 
But  on  p.  236,  Walker  gives  no  reference  to  Grote's  species. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  first  reference  (Het.  xvi. 
134)  was  not  required  at  all ;  the  page  quoted  merely  gives  us  an 
enumeration,  with  diagnoses,  of  certain  species  of  Epizeuxis 
described  by  M.  Guenee :  take  away  this  reference,  shift  the 
others  up,  and  all  references  become  correct ;  excepting  that  the 
species  is  gaosalis  not  goasalis,  and  should  be  called  metonalis. 
The  effect  of  this  confusion  in  the  synonymy  is,  that  a  mistake 
has  also  been  made  in  the  note  succeeding  it,  viz. :  "  Under 
goasalis,  Walker  has  also  a  specimen  of  Herminia  petrealis,  Grt., 
which  he  did  not  recognize  as  distinct." 

Now  anyone  can  satisfy  himself,  by  looking  up  the  correct 
reference  to  Walker's  Epizeuxis  gaosalis,  that  only  one  example 
ever  existed  under  the  name ;  nor  did  I  find  any  example  which 
could  by  any  possibility  be  mistaken  for  a  member  of  the  group 
in  the  drawer  with  it.  But,  under  Herminia  metonalis,  there  is  a 
somewhat  aberrant  example  (the  type),  with  an  oblique  dusky 

-'-  Grote  states  that  the  antennae  are  shortly  pectinate,  without  nodosity, 
as  one  of  the  characters  for  Philometra,  in  which  he  is  quite  correct- 
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costal  dash  on  the  primaries,  which  hardly  looks  like  typical 
H.  gaosalis,  and  may  be  the  specimen  intended.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, congeneric  with  Grote's  H.  petrealis,  because  its  antennae 
are  shortly  pectinated  and  without  nodosity. 

Prof.  Smith  will  probably  point  out  that  his  lines  end  with  a 
full  stop,  and  therefore  that  the  specific  name  which  follows 
belongs  to  the  reference  on  the  succeeding  line.  This  may  be 
so,  but  then  what  becomes  of  the  first  reference  following  the 
specific  name  P.  Goasalis,  Wlh.  (sic),  and  which  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  species,  inasmuch  as  the  page  quoted  does 
not  include  either  of  the  forms  quoted  as  belonging  to  Philometra. 

To  my  mind  the  simplest  form  of  reference,  and  that  least 
likely  to  lead  to  mistakes,  is  that  usually  adopted  in  England. 
This  would  give  Walker's  species  thus  : — 

Herminia  metonalis. 

Herminia  metonalis,  Walker,  Cat.  Het.  xiv.  p.  236. 

Epizeuxis  gaosalis,  Walker,  Cat.  Het.  xix.  p.  876. 

Philometra  longilabris,  Grote,  Tr.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.  iv.  p.  99. 

Nova  Scotia  and  Hudson's  Bay.     In  B.  M. 

As  before  stated,  I  should  be  much  astonished  if  none  of  these 
inaccuracies  existed  in  Prof.  Smith's  very  admirable  work ;  they 
could  hardly  be  avoided.  But,  in  a  later  edition  of  the  Catalogue, 
whenever  a  further  revision  is  needed,  they  ought  to  be  corrected. 
Therefore  I  feel  that  they  should  be  at  once  recorded.  No  true 
entomologist  is  ever  impatient  of  just  criticism,  but  desires 
before  all  things  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth ;  and,  as  regards 
the  points  adverted  to  in  the  present  communication,  anyone 
who  has  a  copy  of  Walker's  Catalogue  can  test  their  accuracy 
for  himself. 


NOTES     ON    MESAPIA    PELORIA,   Hewitson,    AND    ITS 

ALLIES. 
By  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S., 

Assistant  in  Zool.  Dept.,  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.),  S.  Kensington. 

"Green-veined  white"  butterflies  are  very  numerous  in 
Central  Asia,  and  in  1853  the  late  Mr.  Hewitson  described  a 
curious  insect  from  Chinese  Tartary,  respecting  which  he  re- 
marked :  "  This  species,  except  that  the  nervures  are  different  in 
their  arrangement  and  the  antennae  longer,  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Parnassiiis  than  of  a  Pieris,  and  would  probably 
be  more  naturally  placed  in  that  genus.  It  is  at  any  rate  an 
admirable  link  by  which  to  connect  the  two  genera.  It  flies  at  a 
great  elevation  on  the  mountains  of  Chinese  Tartary." 

In  1887  Alpheraki  re-described  this  species  from  N.  E. 
Thibet,  under  the  name  of  Aporia  lama. 
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Acting  on  Hewitson's  suggestion,  Gray,  in  1856,  established 
the  uncharacterised  genus  Mcsapia  for  Pieris  pcloria,  Hew., 
placing  it  between  Hypermnestra  Jielios,  Nick.,  and  Doritis  apol- 
lina,  Herbst,  and  this  is  the  position  which  has  generally  been 
assigned  to  it  in  our  catalogues. 

A  second  species  of  Mcsapia  {M.  shaivii)  has  been  described 
by  Bates,  and  subsequently  made  the  type  of  a  new  genus, 
Baltia,  by  Mr.  F.  Moore,  as  one  of  the  Pierinae.  The  references 
are  as  follows  : — 

Genus  Baltia. 

Moore,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  (5),  i.  p.  228  (1878). 

Baltia  shawii. 

Mesapia  shaivii,  Bates,   Henderson   and  Hume,    Lahore   to 

Yarkand,  p.  305  (1873). 
Baltia  shawii,  Moore,  2nd  Yarkand  Exped.  Lep.  p.  3,  t.  1, 

f.  5  (1879). 

I  have  been  able  to  examine  specimens  of  this  insect  belonging 
to  Mr.  F.  Moore ;  as  well  as  others  belonging  to  the  Hope  collection 
at  Oxford,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Dixey ;  and  it  proves  to  be  a 
true  Pieride,  with  a  superficial  resemblance  to  Pieris  leucodice, 
E  versm. ;  but  differs  from  all  the  genera  allied  to  Pieris  and  Aporia 
by  the  very  large  club  to  the  antennae,  and  the  short,  broad  hind 
wing-cells,  which  are  almost  truncated  at  the  end  and  scarcely 
angulated.  There  is  only  one  radial  nervule,  springing  from  the 
subcostal  nervure  just  beyond  the  end  of  the  cell  in  the  female, 
and  considerably  beyond  in  the  male.  The  claws  are  bifid,  and  the 
wings  are  fringed.  On  the  fore  wings  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  out 
more  than  four  subcostal  branches  (Moore  says  there  are  five) ; 
and  on  the  hind  wings  the  cell  is  broader  and  shorter  than  in 
Mesapia,  and  the  lower  submedian  nervure  is  indistinct  and  very 
short,  reaching  the  hind  margin  at  one -third  instead  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  base  to  the  end  of  the  upper 
submedian,  which  latter  is  the  arrangement  in  Mesapia.  I  need 
not  characterise  this  genus  in  further  detail,  as  Moore  has 
done  so. 

Groum-Grschimailo  re-describes  and  figures  Pieris  shaivii 
(Eomanoff,  Mem,  iv.  p.  222,  t.  10,  f.  2  a,  b) ;  but  his  figures 
differ  so  much  from  Dr.  Dixey's  specimens  that  they  probably 
represent  a  distinct  but  allied  species,  unless  the  insect  is  very 
variable. 

Synchloe  hutleri,  Moore,  from  Lahoul  (P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  256, 
t.  11,  f.  6,  6rt),  is  a  second  species  of  Baltia. 

Oberthilr  (Etudes  d'Ent.  iv.  p.  19,  pi.  ii.  figl)  describes,  under 
the  Papilionidae,  a  new  genus  and  species  from  North  China,  which 
he   calls   Davidina  armandii,    and    which    he    places  between 
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Calinaga  (now  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  Nymphalidge)  and 
Parnassius. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  neuration  of  this  insect, 
especially  on  the  fore  wings,  the  presence  of  two  submedian 
nervures  on  the  hind  wings,  and  of  a  third  false  one  beneath, 
seem  to  indicate  that  its  true  affinities  are  probably  with  Aporia, 
Mesapia,  and  allies.  See  also  Leech  (Butt.  China,  Japan,  and 
Corea,  p.  474,  pi.  xxxiii.  fig.  9),  who  properly  places  Davidina  in 
the  Pierinse,  and  refers  to  it  as  resembling  Mesapia  peloria. 

Schatz  (Exotische  Schmetterlinge,  ii.  p.  59,  1886)  discusses 
Mesapia  and  Baltia,  and  pronounces  both  to  be  probably  PieridaB. 

An  examination  of  M.  peloria  proves  this  to  be  the  case.  The 
claws  are  bifid,  and  there  are  two  submedian  nervures  on  the 
hind  wings.  Of  the  described  genera  Mesapia  is  nearest  in 
neuration  to  Aporia  and  Metaporia ;  but  the  density  of  its 
scaling  and  the  hairy  fringe  of  the  wings  will  distinguish  it  from 
the  former  ;  and  the  long  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  wings,  the 
very  long  club  of  the  antenna,  and  the  peculiarities  of  neuration 
detailed  in  the  description,  will  amply  separate  it  from  both. 

Genus  Mesapia. 

Gray,  List  Lep.  Lis.  B.  M.  i.  p.  92  (1856). 

Palpi  long,  rather  pointed ;  antennae  long,  moderately  stout, 
with  a  large  but  gradually  formed  pyriform  club.  Body  and 
base  of  wings  clothed  with  very  long  slender  hairs ;  fringes 
with  shorter  hairs  ;  claws  of  front  tarsi  distinctly  bifid ;  wings 
short,  rounded,  densely  scaled;  front  wings  very  broad,  sub- 
triangular,  costal  nervure  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
wing,  subcostal  four-branched,  the  first  branch  emitted  at  about 
three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  cell,  and  running  obliquely 
to  the  costa,  the  second  emitted  at  or  a  little  before  the  end 
of  the  cell  and  slightly  arched,  the  third  emitted  a  little 
beyond  the  cell  and  running  to  the  costa  just  before  the  apex, 
the  fourth  emitted  about  half-way  between  the  end  of  the 
cell  and  the  apex,  and  running  to  the  hind  margin  just  below 
the  latter.  Disco-cellular  nervules  oblique,  the  discoidal  and 
median  nervules  nearly  straight.  Hind  wings  with  the  upper 
subcostal  nervule  emitted  at  half  the  distance  between  the  base 
and  the  upper  disco-cellular  nervules  ;  the  nervules  running  to 
the  hind  margin  straight,  and  at  nearly  equal  distances  apart ;  a 
well-marked  basal  cell ;  two  submedian  nervures. 

Type  Mesapia  peloria. 

Pierls  peloria,  Hewitson,  Exot.  Butt.  i. ;  Pieris,  t.  2,  f.  15,  16 

(1853) ;    Aporia  lama,   Alph.  Romanoff,   Mem.  Lep.   iii. 

p.  404  (1887). 

Greenish  white,   with  the  nervures  broadly  margined  with 

grey,  and  grey  spots  on  the  nervures  on  hind  margin  of  the  hind 
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wings.  Under  side  of  hind  wings  yellowish  white,  tinged  with 
orange,  with  all  the  nervures  strongly  bordered  with  brown,  as  is 
also  a  fold  so  strongly  marked  as  to  look  like  an  additional  sub- 
median  nervure  below  the  medial ;  costal  area  and  basal  cell 
orange. 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

Earlier  Publication  of  the  '  Entomologist.' — Several  of  our 
supporters  who  are  not  prepaid  subscribers  have  complained  from  time 
to  time  that  they  are  not  able  to  get  their  copies  of  this  journal  until 
about  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  the  month.  To  obviate  this  difficulty 
in  the  future,  we  have  determined  to  publish  on  the  usual  magazine 
day,  i.e.,  the  25th  instead  of,  as  hitherto,  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
Country  booksellers  should,  therefore,  henceforth  receive  the  '  Entomo- 
logist' with  the  other  "monthlies."  Under  this  new  arrangement,  the 
latest  date  for  Exchange  Lists  will  be  the  22nd  of  each  month. 

On  the  Cocoon  of  Epinephele  ianira. — In  dealing  with  another 
subject  I  casually  referred  (ante,  p.  23)  to  the  cocoon  of  Epinephele 
ianira,  and  did  so  in  a  way  no  doubt  to  suggest  that  ianira  always 
made  a  cocoon.  This  is  of  course  not  the  case.  E.  ianira  makes  a 
cocoon  very  rarely ;  it  often,  however,  does  some  spinning  that  is  in 
its  essential  nature  a  cocoon,  and  rarely  perhaps  fails  to  do  a  little  more 
than  make  merely  such  a  pad  as  Vanessa  urtica;  or  A.j^iplda  does.  My 
casual  reference,  therefore,  if  taken  au  pied  de  la  leilre,  requires  modifi- 
cation and  apology,  the  latter  more  especially,  as  after  I  had  written  it 
I  let  it  go,  thinking,  somewhat  maliciously  perhaps,  it  might  in  some 
degree  awaken  some  of  those  to  whom  the  fact  was  new,  little 
suspecting  that  my  friend  Mr.  Frohawk  was  of  the  number  (ante,  p. 
66).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  really  careless  allusion,  made  and 
intended  to  be  taken  rather  loosely,  is  more  correct  than  Mr.  Frohawk's 
point-blauk  assertion  to  the  contrary.  This  species  is  indeed  in  this 
matter  most  interesting.  Certain  SatyrinaB — Satyrus  semele  for  example 
—have  lost  the  power  of  hanging  themselves  by  the  tail,  and  make 
something  that  is  perhaps  fully  entitled  to  be  called  a  cocoon.  E. 
ianira  has  made  some  advance  in  this  direction.  The  power  of 
suspension  is  so  far  dwindling  that,  the  cremaster  being  badly  provided 
with  hooks,  the  larval  skin  is  retained  to  assist  the  suspension.  It  also 
very  usually  pulls  together  several  grass  stems  or  other  adjacent  objects, 
and  ties  them  together  with  silken  cables,  so  as  to  form  a  tent  around 
the  stem  selected  for  suspension.  It  is  rare  to  find  none,  or  so  few  as 
One  such  cable.  Such  a  structure  is  no  doubt,  as  I  have  said,  in  its 
essential  nature  a  cocoon.  On  one  occasion,  and  when  I  was  inclined 
to  restrict  the  name  cocoon  to  some  such  structure  as  is  made  by 
Saturnia  carpini  or  Arciia  caia,  I  met  with  an  instance  of  E.  ianira 
making  what  I  felt  obliged  to  call  a  cocoon.  In  the  autumn  of  1886 
the  late  Mr.  Hellins,  who  was  working  up  the  butterfly  material 
required  to  complete  the  histories  left  imperfect  in  the  volume  of 
Buckler's  'Larvse,'  sent  me  larvas  of  E.  ianira.  It  would  appear  that  I 
forced  some  of  these,  and  on  Jan.  20th,  1887,  I  wrote  him  : — "  I  have 
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to  tell  you  tliat  E.  ianim  spins  a  cocoon,  perhaps  hardly  so  good  a 
one  as  sambucaria,  and  therefore  perhaps  you  will  deny  it  the  name.  I 
gave  him  no  chips,  no  sawdust,  sand  or  anything  to  go  into  ;  but  he 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler  amongst  a  lot  of  short  grass,  and 
ties  various  portions  together  and  to  the  glass  with  cables,  so,  magni-. 
fied"  (sketch),  "  and  these  are  numerous  enough  to  justify  (the  name) 
cocoon  being  applied  to  the  structure.  He  has  settled  down  about  the 
middle  of  the  upper  slope,  and  is  nearly  ready  to  change — I  cannot 
put  in  the  rest  of  grass  and  cables  "  (sketch).  On  Jan.  22nd  I  sent 
glass,  &c.,  to  Mr.  Hellins.  On  the  27th  he  writes  : — "  Thanks  to  your 
packing,  tumbler  and  pupa  have  come  safely.  I  haven't  examined 
the  latter  thoroughly  yet,  but  sufficiently  to  see  several  little  cables  of 
silk,  with  elaborate  fastening  to  the  glass,  and  the  grass  blades  are 
plainly  held  together.  I  daresay  I  have  a  dozen  little  larvae.  I  hope 
some  of  them  will  show  similar  cunning."  On  Feb.  8th: — "  E.  ianira 
came  out  yesterday."  He  made  no  further  report  on  the  cocoon. 
Unfortunately,  at  this  time  his  letters  tell  me  of  much  suffering  from 
toothache,  neuralgia,  &c.,  which  terminated  so  soon  after  in  his 
lamented  loss.  On  April  28th  I  wrote  to  him  : — "  My  four  ianira 
(some,  I  suppose,  I  did  not  force)  are  now  three  in  pupa  and  one  hung 
up.  Each  has  thrown  out  a  cable  or  two,  one  several,  and  one  has 
tied  some  grass  together ;  but  in  no  case  has  anything  been  made  that 
could  be  called  a  cocoon,  as  might  fairly  be  done  with  the  one  I  sent 
you.  The  intention  is,  I  think,  of  the  same  nature  as  a  cocoon,  in  the 
case  of  the  one  that  has  drawn  together  some  grass,  namely,  hiding  and 
protection,  something  more  than  merely  steadying  the  stem  to  which 
pupa  is  affixed.  Curiously  enough,  all  of  them  have  suspended  them- 
selves to  the  glass  ;  in  each  case  stiffly  by  medium  of  cast  skin,  and  at 
an  angle  and  not  mere  suspension  "  (sketch  showing  angle  to  be  about 
50°).  I  need  not  say  none  of  these  letters  were  written  with  any  view 
to  publication.  I  have  made  no  observations  since  that  do  not  confirm 
these,  and  the  only  change  I  should  now  make  in  describing  them 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  regarding  all  these  instances  of  cables,. 
drawing  grass  together,  &c.,  as  having  to  be  described  as  cocoons. — • 
T.  A.  Chapman  ;  Firbank,  Hereford,  February,  1894. 

The  Bubney  Collection  (Heterocera,  continued  from  p.  69). — 
A  fine  series  of  fifteen  Cleora  arvjularia  (=  viduaria]  was  broken  up 
into  three  lots  of  four  examples  in  each,  and  two  of  these  were 
purchased  at  £2  17s.  6d.  per  lot ;  the  other  lot  went  for  £3  3s. ;  and 
three  specimens,  together  with  six  of  C.  glabmria,  fetched  35/-.  The 
two  lots  of  Acidalia,  in  each  of  which  a  specimen  of  A.  perochmria  was 
included,  sold  for  12/-  per  lot ;  and  two  others,  each  containing  an 
example  of  A.  herbariata,  found  purchasers  at  15/-  to  20/-.  The  latter, 
however,  included  a  specimen  of  A.  osseata.  Two  specimens  of  the  last- 
named  species,  seven  of  A.  circellata,  and  others,  realised  37/6;  and 
other  lots,  in  which  half-adozen  A.  circellata  formed  part,  sold  for  £2 
and  £1  17s.  6d.  A  scratch-lot,  in  which  were  one  A.  herbariata,  nine 
A.  mancuniata,  nice  banded  forms  of  A.  marginepiincta,  &c.,  only  made 
10/- ;  and  for  a  nice  useful  assortment  of  some  fifty-four  Acidalia 
including  "  one  strir/aria  taken  by  Mr.  Button  near  Gravesend,  1870," 
the  bidding  would  not  advance  beyond  5/-.     In  the  case  of  some  lots,. 
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containing  such  insects  as  Lythria  purpiiraria,  Sterrha  sacraria,  among 
others,  it  was  not  apparent  whether  the  bidding  was  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  possess  the  "  plums"  in  the  lot,  or  only  the  commoner  things 
therein,  e.g.,  lot  247,  ''  carhunaria  (6),  conspicuata  (5),  euphorbiata  (7), 
pupuraria  (2),  sacraria  (2,  one  taken  by  Mr.  Eogers  at  Plymouth,  1858, 
and  one  from  Mr.  Hellens,  of  Exeter,  bred  in  1867),  and  others,"  13/-. 
Lot  249,  '^pinetaria  (4),  conspicuata  {5),  euphorbiata  (7),  sacraria  {^,  one 
taken  by  Mr.  Bouchard  at  Sutton,  Surrey,  Aug.  1864,  and  one  from 
Mr.  J.  B.  Hodgkinson,  taken  in  Lancashire,  1864),"  20/-.  Lot  250, 
^^  yinetaria  (6),  euphorbiata  (4),  jmrptiraria  (3),  taken  by  D.  T.  Button, 
Gravesend,  in  1867,"  9/-.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  these  prices 
that  purpuraria  was  not  greatly  in  demand.  Four  specimens  of  Aplasia 
ononana,  "  taken  by  Mr.  Biffard  in  the  Warren,  Folkestone,  July,  1866," 
were  disposed  of  at  6/-  and  14/-  a  couple.  Six  Eupithecia  consitfnata  and 
forty-eight  others  sold  for  12/-;  another  lot  of  "  pugs,"  including  four 
stevensata,  went  for  9/-  ;  but  the  next  lot,  which  contained  eleven  coyi- 
signata  as  well  as  four  stevensata,  found  a  purchaser  at  27/6  ;  and  two 
other  lots,  in  each  of  which  there  were  five  examples  of  stevensata,  were 
knocked  down  at  45/-  and  26/-.  Two  lots  of  Eupithecia,  among  which 
were  several  good  species,  including  eight  specimens  of  extensaria  in 
each  lot,  went  for  18/-  and  24/.  Lot  274,  comprising  three  examples 
of  an  undetermined  species  of  Eupithecia  and  three  innotata,  sold  for 
37/6.  Phibalapterijx  polygrammata,  of  which  there  were  twenty  speci- 
mens, were  disposed  of  in  lots  of  four,  at  from  35/-  to  55/-  per  lot ; 
the  total  sum  realised  for  the  series  was  JEIO  15s.,  and  this  gives  an 
average  of  10/9  per  specimen.  One  hundred  and  ninety-four  speci- 
mens of  Pyralidina,  including  six  Diasemia  literalis,  were  disposed  of 
for  10/- ;  and  another  lot  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  specimens, 
including  nine  D.  literalis  and  eleven  Nascia  cilialis,  went  for  15/-. 
D.  ramburiaUs,  of  which  there  were  four  specimens,  sold  at  10/6  a 
brace  ;  and  a  pair  of  Botijs  lupulinalis  produced  10/-.  Another  example 
of  the  last  named  went  with  a  lot  of  other  nice  species  for  7/- ;  and  a 
fourth  example,  together  with  a  hundred  and  one  specimens  of  other 
species,  sold  for  15/-.  Two  specimens  of  Antiyastra  catalaunalis 
did  not  run  up  the  price  much  of  the  respective  lots  in  which  they 
were  included,  as  one  with  sixty-two  other  decent  "  Pyrales  "  went  for 
8/- ;  and  the  other,  attended  by  seventy-two  nice  things,  fetched  9/-. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Margarodes  imionalis,  of  which  there  were 
four  examples.  Botys  repandalis,  discovered  and  bred  in  this  country 
by  Mr.  Burney,  realised  from  20/-  to  26/-  each ;  there  were  only 
seven  specimens  in  the  series. — R.  S. 

Vanessa  atalanta  and  V.  cardui. — With  reference  to  Mr.  Arkle's 
note  (Entom.  xxvi.  356)  on  V.  atalanta  in  Florida,  I  may  mention  that 
I  found  this  species  fairly  plentiful  in  1887  at  Charleston,  S.  Carolina, 
where  the  larva  fed  on  Lamium  (dead-nettle),  which  grows  in  marshy 
places.  The  perfect  insect  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  British,  but 
when  placed  side  by  side  no  difference  in  colouring  can  be  observed.  I 
also  found  V.  cardui  at  the  same  place,  and  since  I  have  been  in  South 
Africa  have  met  with  it  everywhere  ;  it  simply  swarms  at  Johannesburg, 
but  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  British  insect,  one  specimen  which  I 
bred  measuring  1  j^  inch  in  expanse  of  wings.    In  the  absence  of  its. 
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usual  food-plants  it  feeds  on  a  species  of  everlasting,  which  also  serves 
as  a  food-plant  for  a  cannibal  Noctua.  In  collecting  larvae  of  V.  cardui, 
I  casually  placed  one  of  these  larvfe  in  the  breeding-cage,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  was  astonished  at  finding  the  latter  had 
eaten  nearly  all  of  its  companions. — Jas.  P.  Cregoe  ;  Johannesburg, 
Jan.  5th,  1894. 

Second  Broods  in  1893. — Seeing  that  several  correspondents  are 
recording  unusual  second  broods  in  1893,  I  append  a  list  of  those  that 
have  come  under  my  notice.  Agrotis  segetum  was  common  everywhere 
during  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct.  A.  exclamationis,  some  half  dozen  in 
Suffolk  during  late  Aug.  and  early  Sept. ;  and  again  at  Winchmore 
Hill  on  Sept.  28th  and  Oct.  14th,  the  last  being  perfectly  fresh.  A 
freshly-emerged  female  Pieris  rapa  and  its  empty  case  were  found  on  a 
fence  at  Crouch  End  on  Oct.  14th,  and  on  the  same  evening  a  speci- 
men of  Boarmia  rhomhoidaria  at  light,  the  latter  a  male,  small,  but 
otherwise  good.  At  treacle  at  "Winchmore  Hill  the  following  turned 
up : — Leucania  pallens  (Sept.  25th),  L.  comma  (Sept.  25th,  28th,  and 
Oct.  14th),  Triphmna  orbona  (Sept.  25th,  26th,  28th,  and  Oct.  7th), 
Caradrina  morjtheus  (Sept.  28th),  C.  cubicnlnris  (Oct.  14th),  Agrotis  puta 
(Oct.  14th),  Xylophasia  pohjodon  (Oct.  18th).  Besides  the  above,  a 
second  brood  of  Acidalia  incanaria  was  noticed  in  plenty  on  the  fences 
here  on  and  about  Sept.  10th. — Russell  E.  James;  Chesterville, 
Hornsey  Lane,  Jan.  22nd,  1894. 
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The  Mild  Season. — I  found  to-day,  in  a  breeding-cage  which  has  stood 
since  October  in  a  cellar  where  no  fire  is  ever  made,  a  freshly  emerged 
Dasychira  piidibunda  (alive)  and  CucuUia  verbasci  (dead),  in  splendid  con- 
dition. I  have  never  had  any  Lepidoptera  emerge  before  in  January, 
although  kept  in  the  same  place. — A.  Jacobt;  7,  Hemstall  Rd.,  Jan.  31st. 

Mr.  Butler  enquires  {aiite,  p.  71)  if  Jan.  2l8t  is  not  a  very  early  date 
for  Hybernia  leiicojjhcBaria.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  doubtless  it  is 
so  ;  but  in  this  abnormally  warm  winter  it  is  only  natural  that  such  species 
should  emerge  at  an  unusually  early  date.  So  I  notice  that  Miss  Maude 
Alderson  records  this  species  as  being  well  out  on  Jan.  17th  at  Worksop 
{loc.  cit.).  Even  in  Scotland  it  was  out  at  a  still  earlier  date  (Jan.  12th), 
when  I  took  a  single  specimen  at  rest.  This  was  rather  remarkable,  as 
coming  so  soon  after  the  three  days  of  intense  frost  which  we  experienced 
from  Jan.  6th  to  8th,  when  the  thermometer  readings  for  the  three  suc- 
cessive nights  were  respectively  5°  above  zero,  2°  below  zero,  and  2°  above 
zero.  But  the  frost  departed  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  very  mild  weather.  Last  year  I  took  H.  leucoph(Earia  on 
Feb.  5th.  Mr.  Freir  [I.  c.)  records  the  capture  of  Phigalia  pedaria  [pilo- 
saria),  as  an  "  early  occurrence,"  on  Jan  20th,  I  took  a  specimen  here 
(Scotland)  on  the  21st,  and  last  year  took  one  on  Feb.  3rd,  also  in  Scotland. 
On  Jan.  22nd,  a  frosty  night  with  brilliant  moon,  the  whitethorn  hedges 
here  were  full  of  H.  nipicapraria,  which  was  then  out  in  profusion  ;  last 
year  I  took  it  here  on  Feb.  let.  Very  probably  the  species  I  record  were 
out  even  earlier  than  the  dates  I  give,  as  I  did  not  search  for  them,  and  only 
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came  across  those  I  found  incidentally. — J.  A.  MACKONdCHiE  (Rev,) ;  The 
Hirsel,  Feb.  9th,  1894. 

The  following  notes  are  from  North  Derbyshire,  150  miles  north  of 
London,  at  500  to  600  feet  elevation:  —  Hybernia  rupicapraria  seen 
Jan.  16th;  H.  progemmaria  taken  Feb.  5th;  Phigalia  pilosaria  taken 
Feb.  6th  ;  larva  of  Phlogophora  meticulosa  taken  Oct.  last,  spun  up  same 
month,  and  emerged  to-day  (Feb.  7th), — K.  H.  Fuller  ;  Bakewell. 

I  saw  a  male  Hyhernia  leucopha;aria  at  rest  on  Jan  37th,  on  an  oak- 
trunk  in  the  woods  bordering  the  drive  to  Eaton  Hall.  Weather  very  mild 
since  Dec.  3rd,  excepting  a  week  of  severe  frost  ending  Jan  8th.  I  took  a 
fine  male  Phigalia  pedaria  (pilosaria)  off  a  Chester  gas-lamp  (Curzon  Park), 
on  Dec.  29th,  1893  ;  and  the  species  was  common  on  the  lamps  on  Jan. 
25th,  1894.— J.  Arkle  ;  Chester,  Feb.  2nd,  1894. 

Last  evening  I  captured  an  example  of  Phlogophora  meticulosa.  The 
specimen,  which  is  in  good  condition,  was  in  a  cool  conservatory — tempera- 
ture about  53°.  Does  this  moth  ever  hybernate  ? — F.  W.  Freir;  Elm 
House,  Walthamstow,  Jan.  23rd,  1894. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  specimen  of  Macroglossa  stellatarwn  brought  to  me, 
which  was  captured  while  flying  about  a  room  in  a  house  at  Portslade. 
The  insect  is  in  fairly  good  condition,  notwithstanding  its  imprisonment  in 
a  match-box. — T.  Willson  ;  Hangleton  Hall,  Sussex,  Feb.  9th,  1894. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  inst.  a  friend  and  myself  had  an  evening 
with  the  lantern  in  Epping  Forest.  The  weather  was  rough,  raining  at 
times,  and  very  mild.  Searching  the  boughs  and  trunks  of  whitethorn  and 
oak  trees  produced  several  Phigalia  pedaria,  and  then  we  thoroughly 
examined  an  oak-fence  with  excellent  results.  P.  pedaria,  both  male  and 
female,  were  taken  to  the  number  of  eighteen  ;  they  were  chiefly  settled  on 
the  top  edges  of  the  palings,  fluttering  their  wings,  and  were  easily  boxed. 
We  also  captured  Scopelosoma  satellitia  (one),  Hyhernia  progemmaria,  H. 
defoliaria,  H.  leucophcearia,  H.  riipicapraria,  and  eight  chestnuts  {Cerastis 
vacmiii).  Altogether  our  captures  were  about  forty  insects,  and  the  genus 
Hybernia  simply  swarmed. — F.  W.  Freir;  Feb.  16th,  1894. 

As  another  instance  of  early  awakening  from  hybernation,  I  may  men- 
tion that  Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas  has  just  sent  me  a  living  specimen  of  Pteropthorus 
mmiodactylus  [=  pterodactylus),  which  he  took  on  the  palings  in  Richmond 
Park,  on  the  19th  inst. — Richard  South  ;  12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's 
Wood,  Feb.  21st,  1897. 

Sugaring  in  January. — Tempted  by  the  unusually  mild  weather,  and 
never  having  tried  sugar  in  January  before,  I  got  my  tin  and  brush  out  of 
their  winter  hiding-place  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  inst.,  and  went  a 
"  round."  The  result  was  a  "  bag  "  of  twelve  moths — nine  Scopelosoma 
satellitia  (some  in  very  good  condition),  one  Cerastis  vaccinii,  one  C.  spa- 
dicea,  and  one  Pterophorus  monodactylus.  I  also  saw  a  small  moth,  which 
I  believe  to  have  been  a  Tortrix,  on  the  wing,  but  had  no  net  with  me.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that,  having  no  rum,  I  put  a  few  drops  of 
•'  white  rose  "  perfume  into  the  sugar.  I  have  often  thought  of  trying  this 
before,  and  I  shall  certainly  try  it  again  in  the  summer. — S.  G.  Reid  (Capt.); 
Froyle  House,  Alton,  Jan.  20th,  1894. 

Larv^  of  Pieris  BRASsicis  IN  NOVEMBER. — On  Sept.  23rd  I  found 
on  cabbages  a  number  of  larvae  of  Pieris  brassica,  which  I  placed  in  a 
breeding-cage.  To  save  the  cabbages  I  watched  the  bed  daily,  and  up  to 
Nov.  30th,  when  I  left  the  country,  I  seldom  missed  finding  some  larvsB.  The 
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numbers  were  so  great  that  I  was  obliged  to  destroy  many  of  them  ;  some 
hundreds  changed  into  pupae,  which  I  have  kept.  The  mildness  of  the 
autumn  may  have  caused  them  to  appear  at  such  an  unusual  time,  and  may 
be  worthy  of  record. — G.  B.  Routledge  ;  Tarn  Lodge,  Wetheral,  Carlisle, 
Dec.  1st,  1893.  [Larvae  of  this  species  were  recorded  as  "  swarming  "  at 
Dovercourt  on  Oct.  10th,  1892;  vide  Entom.  xxv.  287. — Ed.] 

A  Day  in  Monkswood. — On  July  6th,  1893,  memorable  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  English  people  by  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Princess  May  of  Teck,  and  by  being  the  hottest  day  known  for  many  years, 
I  made  a  trip  to  that  Eldorado  of  entomolocrists,  Monkswood — Motikswood 
of  p)unl  renown — in  Huntingdonshire.  I  can  almost  hear  many  of  my 
fellow  insect-lovers  exclaim,  "Yes  ;  I  have  often  heard  and  read  of  Monks- 
wood,  but  how  do  you  get  there  ?"  The  nearest  station  to  that  noted  place 
is  Abbot's  Repton,  a  small  siding,  the  first  after  passing  Huntingdon.  The 
wood  itself  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  station  ;  the  way  there  is 
along  a  very  pleasant  winding  road,  with  wide  stretches  of  grass,  rushes, 
and  waste  ground  on  each  side.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  station,  and 
before  I  had  time  to  fix  up  my  net,  I  saw  and  afterwards  captured  a  fine 
male  Argynnis  adippe.  After  journeying  a  short  distance  a  passing  cart 
gave  me  a  friendly  lift ;  my  guide  was  of  a  very  talkative  disposition,  and 
informed  me  that  "a  few  years  ago  we  used  to  see  a  lot  of  you  gents  with 
nets  about,  but  they  seem  to  have  left  off  coming  lately."  On  the  way  I 
noticed  several  Argynnis,  Melanargia  galatea,  and  other  species.  Arriving 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  I  alighted,  and,  having  bid  my  friend  farewell, 
descended  a  sharp  decline,  and  then,  turning  to  a  gate  on  my  left,  I  was 
astonished  to  see  Melanargia  galatea  rise  before  me  in  crowds — nay,  as 
Newman  says  in  his  fine  work  on  '  British  Butterflies,'  "  in  profusion."  I 
only  once  before  remember  seeing  a  similar  sight,  and  that  was  at  GuUi- 
ford's  Tree,  near  Dorchester,  Dorset,  a  few  years  since.  Epinephele 
tithonus,  E.  hyperanthus,  Hesperia  sylvanus,  H.  linea,  Chrysophanns 
phloeas,  LyccBna  icariis,  and  other  common  species,  were  in  abundance. 
Having  captured  a  good  series  of  those  I  required,  I  entered  the  wood. 
Macroglossa  stellatarum  flew  rapidly  by  me.  Here  I  may  mention  the  flies 
came  around  my  head  in  millions  ;  having,  however,  a  dislike  to  tobacco 
smoke,  they  soon  bid  me  adieu.  Many  more  Sphinges  dashed  past  me, 
but  I  was  unable  to  make  a  capture.  Then,  with  its  well-known  aris- 
tocratic flight,  Argynnis  paphia  appeared  in  view — that  bright  red  patch  of 
colour  that  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  Nature  to  enrich  the  cool  grey 
woody  shadows;  and  having  succeeded  in  netting  the  specimen,  I  met  an 
aged  woodman.  "  Ah  !  yes," he  exclaimed,  "  we  calls  'era  '  sogers  '  in  these 
parts;  if  you  go  up  the  drive  and  turns  to  your  left,  there  be  lots  of  'em." 
I  went  up  that  drive  and  turned  to  my  left,  and  sure  enough  there  were 
"  lots  of  'em."  Arriving  at  the  top  of  the  wood,  after  a  very  hot,  close 
walk,  I  was  delighted  to  get  Argynnis  aglaia,  a  female,  in  grand  condition ; 
and  soon  A.  adippe  fell  to  my  net.  I  afterwards  found  both  kinds  plentiful 
and  in  fine  condition,  but  difficult  to  obtain.  Later  on  I  took  some  good 
Pararge  egeria.  Whilst  quietly  lunching  in  the  shade  I  espied  a  female 
Apatura  iris  flying  grandly  round  an  adjacent  oak  tree  ;  the  bushes  grew 
high  and  thick  here,  therefore  I  failed  to  get  within  reach  of  her.  By  this 
time  my  boxes  were  closely  packed,  so  I  bade  Monkswood  farewell.  On  my 
way  back  1  netted  many  E.  hyperanthus ;  but  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  good 
variety  could  be  found,  and  only  one  bleached  specimen  of  E.  ianira,  a  ma!©. 
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I  also  captured  one  more  A.  adipjje,  and  one  A.  aglaia,  after  an  exciting 
chase.  While  waiting  for  the  train  I  again  saw  Macroglossa  stellatarum. — 
Alfred  H.  Blake  ;  High  St.,  Biggleswade,  Beds.,  Dec.  12th,  1893. 


OBITUAKY. 


Major-General  George  Garden  died,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  from 
the  effects  of  influenza,  at  Douglas  Towers,  Bromley,  Kent,  on  Monday, 
February  12th,  aged  fifty-six.  He  entered  the  army  in  1854  as  an 
Ensign  in  the  77th  Foot,  and  served  with  his  regiment  m  the  Crimean 
War.  He  subsequently  served  with  the  5th  Foot  (now  known  as  the 
"Northumberland  Fusiliers")  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  Campaign, 
and  was  Lieutenant- Colonel  commanding  that  regiment  for  some  years. 
Colonel  Carden  (who  was  granted  a  year's  service  for  Lucknow,  and 
was  in  receipt  of  a  Distinguished  Service  Pension)  retired  on  half-pay 
in  1882,  and  received  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  1887.  On  retiring 
from  the  army  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Surbiton,  and  remained  there 
until  he  left  for  Bromley  in  1892.  He  joined  the  Entomological  Society 
of  London  in  1890.  General  Carden  made  no  pretensions  to  be  a  scientific 
entomologist,  but  he  was  a  close  observer  and  an  ardent  collector  of  Lepi- 
doptera ;  and  his  small  collection  consisted  exclusively  of  insects  obtained 
by  himself  in  the  woods  and  fields,  or  bred  from  larv»  which  he  had  col- 
lected. During  the  past  six  years  the  writer  of  this  notice  made  many 
pleasant  excursions  with  the  late  George  Carden  in  the  New  Forest, 
and  Tilgate  Forest ;  in  Barnwell  Wold,  the  Bedford  Purlieus,  Castor 
Hanglands,  and  other  woods  in  Northamptonshire ;  and  in  many  woods 
and  on  many  hill-sides  and  commons  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  In 
July  and  August,  1891,  the  deceased  spent  his  annual  holiday  of  six  or 
seven  weeks  in  South  Devon,  and  obtained  a  long  series  of  Callimorpha 
hera,  several  of  which  were  generously  presented  to  the  writer.  General 
Carden  was  a  good  musician,  both  theoretically  and  practically ;  and 
his  voice,  a  light  tenor  of  pleasant  quahty,  will  be  missed  in  local 
musical  societies,  and  also  in  certain  "Choirs  and  places  where 
they  sing."  He  was  also  an  accomplished  artist,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity, when  away  on  his  entomological  excursions,  of  sketching  and 
painting  the  most  picturesque  scenes  amongst  which  his  rambles  led 
him.  As  a  man  of  business  he  did  good  service,  from  the  time  of  his 
retirement  from  the  army  up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Rochester  Diocesan  Society,  and  he  will  be  much  missed  in  Parlia- 
ment Street.  Although  apparently  a  shy,  cold,  and  reserved  man 
amongst  strangers,  intimate  acquaintance  proved  him  to  be  a  kind- 
hearted  and  genial  companion,  especially  in  the  smoking-room;  and 
his  premature  death  makes  a  gap  in  a  wide  circle  of  friends  which  will 
not  easily  be  filled  up.  The  deceased  leaves  a  widow  and  nine  children. 
-(H.  G.) 


Errata.— P.  36,  line  4,  for  "  MeHttea  "  read  "  Melanargia.'*     P.  62, 
line  2  from  bottom,  for  " account  for  those  "  read  "account  for  in  those," 
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JOHN     JENNER    WEIR, 


DIED    ON    MARCH    23rd,    1891,    IN    HIS    72nd    TEAR. 


ESTEEMED     BY     ALL. 
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THE   GENEEA  OF  LIMNAINE  EHOPALOCERA  ALLIED   TO 
GADUGA,   AND   DESCRIPTION   OF  A   NEW   SPECIES. 

By  J.  Jenner  Weir,  F.L.S,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

The  genus  Caduga,  Moore,  with  the  three  genera  Mangalisa, 
Moore  (type  albata,  Link.  Som.),  Budacara,  Moore  (type,  nil- 
giriensis,  Moore),  Chittara,  Moore  (type  fumata,  Butler),  form  a 
very  natural  group,  differing  mainly  from  the  allied  genus 
Parantica,  Moore,  by  their  more  robust  structure  and  greater 
substance  of  the  wing ;  in  the  latter  genus  the  wings  have  a 
much  more  flimsy  character,  and  all  the  species  a  far  more 
slender  appearance. 

The  genus  Caduga  itself  may  be  divided  into  two  sections  : 
the  first  has  the  characteristic  white  markings  broad  and  hyaline, 
being  but  little  interrupted  by  basal  lines,  excepting  some- 
what in  C.  pseudomelancus ;  this  section  consists  of  C.  ti/tia,  Gray, 
and  the  closely  allied  topomorphic  races,  C.  niplwnica,  Moore,  and 
C.  loochooana,  Moore,  C.  tytioides,  De  Nic,  C.  melaneus,  Cramer, 
and  its  topomorphic  race  C.  swinhoci,  Moore,  and  the  rare  but 
perfectly  distinct  C.  pseudomelaneus  ;  the  other  section  is  charac- 
terised by  having  all  the  white  markings  much  reduced  in 
breadth,  scarcely  liyaline,  with  the  white  in  the  discoidal  cells  of 
both  wings  and  the  lower  basal  markings  of  the  fore  wings  much 
broken  up  by  lines  proceeding  from  the  base,  and  dividing  each 
marking  into  two  or  more  :  this  section  consists  of  C.  larissa, 
Felder,  of  Java ;  C.  hqnksii,  Moore,  of  Malacca  and  Sumatra ; 
C.  luzonensis,  Felder,  of  the  Philippines  ;  C.  funeralis,  Butler, 
which  I  place  here  with  doubt,  from  Nias  ;  and,  lastly,  C.  crowleyi, 
from  Kina  Balu,  North  Borneo,  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Caduga  crowleyi,  n.  s. 

This  fine  species,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figure,  is  nearly  allied 
to  C.  larissa  and  C.  hanksii ;  it  differs  from  either  of  those  in 
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form  by  the  more  triangular  shape  of  the  fore  wing,  which  is 
also  much  broader  and  more  rounded  at  the  apex  ;  the  subhyaline 
mark  in  the  cell  is  reduced  to  a  slender  streak  of  white,  with  a 
just  visible  second  streak  above,  quite  obsolete  towards  the  base  ; 
the  lower  basal  markings  are  more  completely  divided  than  in 
either  of  its  allies. 


Caduga  crowleyi,  n.  s. 

The  lower  wing  has  the  streak  of  white  in  the  cell  very  long 
and  narrow,  with  a  much  narrower  white  line  above  it,  and 
between  the  two  there  is — towards  the  distal  end  of  the  cell — a 
third  just  visible  streak  ;  below  are  four  basal  streaks  ;  there  are 
three  spots  above  and  four  below  the  cell  on  the  disk ;  beyond  is 
a  double  row  of  submarginal  white  spots,  wbich  are  better 
defined  than  in  any  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  fore  wings 
have  an  expanse  of  100  mm.,  thus  exceeding  in  length  most 
specimens  of  either  C.  tytia  or  C.  melaiieus,  but  falling  short  of 
the  dimensions  often  reached  by  those  two  species. 

Hab.  Kina  Balu,  North  Borneo. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  P.  Crowley  for  this  valuable  addition  to 
my  collection  of  Limnainje. 


THE     NEW    ENTOMOLOGY. 

By  W.  E.  Shaep. 

(Concluded  from  p.  88.) 

The  distribution  of  insect  life,  again,  is  a  subject  to  which 
attention  has  been  paid  only  recently.  Here  we  get  into  touch 
with  Geology  and  Palaeontology ;  we  explain,  to  our  own  satis- 
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faction  at  any  rate,  the  occurrence  of  mountain  and  lowland 
forms.  We  have  our  theories  of  waves  of  migration,  of  older 
and  newer  arrivals.  When  we  discover  Dytiscus  lapponicus  in  a 
highland  loch,  Q.nd  PacJmobia  hyperborca  on  a  highland  mountain, 
we  are  not  simply  content  with  those  facts,  we  must  enquire 
more  curiously ;  we  appeal  to  the  Geologist  to  interpret  our  phe- 
nomena, and  the  Geologist — on  the  strictest  lines  of  inductive 
reasoning— tells  us  of  long  past  ages  of  ice,  when  glaciers  slid 
down  the  sides  of  our  highland  mountain  and  scooped  out  the 
bed  of  our  highland  tarn  :  the  PaliBontologist  takes  up  the  tale, 
and  speaks  of  fauna  and  flora  specialized  to  such  Arctic  con- 
ditions. Thus  we  get  hold  of  the  idea  of  vast  secular  changes 
of  climate,  and  of  plants  and  insects  gradually  changing  with 
changing  conditions  of  temperature  and  environment ;  of  our 
Alpine  forms  being,  as  it  were,  the  stranded  relics  of  an  older 
world ;  and  Entomology  takes  its  place  among  the  other  sciences 
to  tell  us  of  the  ever- changing  procession  of  life  which  has  been 
marching  across  this  planet  since  vitality  first  began  upon  its 
surface. 

Another  development  of  modern  Entomology,  although  this 
is  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  the  future,  is  some  investigation 
into  that  difficult  problem  of  the  irregular  abundance  and  scarcity 
of  many  forms  of  insect  life.  That  there  are  factors  at  work  all 
through  Nature  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing,  influences 
which  guide  the  ebb  and  flow  of  being,  we  are  perhaps  only  now 
beginning  to  learn.  To  me  this  field  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful  that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  the  modern  entomologist,  but  I  foresee  that  it  must 
be  approached  by  the  most  strictly  scientific  methods.  I  believe 
that  there  are  subtle  correlations  and  delicate  adjustments  be- 
tween various  forms,  and  between  form  and  environment,  that 
elude  our  most  patient  research  ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
in  this  connection  to  depart  for  a  moment  from  my  retrospective 
attitude,  and  to  impress  upon  my  readers  the  incalculable  value, 
in  this  matter,  of  careful  systematic  records  kept  by  a  competent 
body  of  observers  during  a  long  period  of  time.  T  venture  to 
believe  that  this  subject  has  an  economic  bearing  and  importance 
little  suspected,  while  its  true  solution  would  throw  light  on  some 
of  the  most  mysterious  phenomena  of  Biology. 

That,  however,  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  future,  and  I  am 
now  discussing  more  the  present  position  of  Entomology.  Let 
us,  then,  consider  for  a  moment  one  comparatively  modern  de- 
partment of  the  study  from  a  biological  point  of  view.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  support  which  many  post-Darwinian  evo- 
lutionists have  been  able  to  derive  from  a  study  of  the  order 
Insecta.  I  need  only  mention  mimicry,  as  it  is  called,  to  instance 
one  case.     We  all  know  what  is  meant  by  mimicry,  and  how  its 
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■practice  was  first  discovered  actively  at  work  in  the  economy  of 
Nature  among  certain  groups  of  Lepidoptera  in  South  America. 
Since  then,  however,  we  have  inckided  mimicry  in  a  wider  term, 
and  call  it  only  one  form  of  assimilative  coloration.  Now  it  is 
quite  certain  that  in  the  realms  of  Entomology  we  meet  with  by 
far  the  most  striking  instances  of  protective  resemblance,  both 
in  colour  and  form.  Formerly  this  principle  was  supposed  to  be 
generally  tropical  in  its  manifestations,  and  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  cite  as  instances  the  Heliconid  imitative  Pieridje  of 
Brazil  or  the  stick-like  MantidsG  of  India.  Now  we  know  that 
this  specialization  of  colour  and  form  pervades  all  Nature,  and 
is  as  common,  although  not  so  theatrical  in  its  developments,  in 
Europe  as  under  the  Equator.  We,  moreover,  distinguish  be- 
tween its  manifestations ;  there  is  the  defensive  and  the  aggressive 
kind  ;  there  is  the  simply  passively  protective,  as  in  the  case  of 
Geometrid  larvae  or  the  majority  of  our  British  Rhyncophorous 
Coleoptera;  or  actively  defensive  and  minatory,  as  the  wasp 
beetle,  or  the  larva  of  Choerocampa  djyenor.  Of  this  protective 
kind  of  resemblance  there  is  a  perfect  cloud  of  witnesses  among 
insects.  Protection  by  colour  for  aggressive  purposes  or  conceal- 
ment for  attack  seems  less  frequent ;  but  there  are  many  instances 
of  it,  both  in  its  concealing  and  alluring  phases,  among  the 
Arachnida.  Some  assimilative  coloration  also  serves  a  double 
purpose,  as  in  many  of  the  Hydradephaga  (the  water  beetles), 
and  conceals  the  insect  as  well  from  the  perch,  its  enemy,  as 
from  the  smaller  beetle,  its  prey. 

This  is  a  very  wide  and  a  deeply  interesting  line  of  research  ; 
and  I  have  dwelt  upon  it  for  a  moment,  familiar  as  it  is  to  all  of 
us,  because  it  exhibits  examples  not  only  of  some  of  the  best 
evidence  supplied  by  Entomology  in  support  of  evolution,  but 
also  of  some  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  that  theory  has  had 
to  contend  against.  For  it  must  by  no  means  be  assumed  that 
because  the  evolutionary  theory  of  life  has  found  a  general 
acceptance  among  all  modern  scientific  thinkers,  that  therefore  it 
can  solve  all  problems  that  Biology  can  offer  to  it.  The  courses 
of  most  great  theories  have  similar  features.  A  great  mind 
evolves  and  enunciates  some  luminous  generalization  ;  it  explains 
so  much  that  the  vast  illogical,  inaccurate,  public  fancies  that  it 
explains  all,  and  it  meets  with  a  triumphant  acceptance.  Then 
the  wise  men,  generally  German  professors,  turn  and  seek  to 
rend  it,  dissect  its  premises,  prove  it  with  hard  questions,  follow 
its  deductions  to  their  remotest  conclusions,  and  find  perhaps 
that  some  of  its  assumptions  are  too  hast}^  some  of  its  sup- 
porting evidence  feeble  or  irrelevant,  and  the  real  battle  begins. 
Sometimes  the  great  theory  falls  incontinently  to  pieces,  like 
that  of  the  Arj^an  race  and  their  Asiatic  home ;  far  more  rarely, 
hke  that  of  the  Copernican  system  of  the  heavens,  it  emerges  tri- 
umphant from  every  ordeal,  and  becomes  thenceforth  axiomatic. 
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r  "  Thus  has  the  evolutionary  idea  of  life  been  assailed,  and  more 
especially  with  Entomological  arms.  For  instance,  although  we 
may  cite  mimicry  as  a  most  cogent  evidence  of  modification  of 
form  or  colour  by  the  pressure  of  the  environment,  and  indeed 
believe  that  there  can  be  no  other  tenable  theory  to  explain  its 
manifestation ;  yet  when  we  come  to  consider  the  method  of 
change,  step  by  step,  we  feel  almost  crushed  by  a  sense  of  the 
impossibility  of  a  rational  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi. 
A  Pieris  could  only  obtain  protection  by  its  resemblance  to  a 
Heliconia  when  that  resemblance  had  become  approximately 
perfected;  but  what  started  the  development  along  that  particular 
line,  and  what  carried  it  on '?  We  must  necessarily  believe  the 
change  to  have  been  very  gradual,  a  few  scales  at  a  time,  and  in 
many  generations.  How  was  it  then,  if  the  species  needed  that 
protection  for  its  very  existence,  that  it  was  not  exterminated 
before  it  had  time  to  arrive  at  that  pitch  of  resemblance  which 
alone  could  afford  the  necessary  protection  ?  You  perceive  the 
difficulty,  and  this  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  which  the  entomo- 
logist can  ask. 

Thus  most  of  my  readers  will  be  aware  that  the  pages  of  one 
of  the  "serious"  reviews  have  lately  been  the  arena  for  an 
encounter  of  the  greatest  interest  and  moment  between  two  of 
the  most  eminent  of  living  Biologists.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Professor  Weismann.  Their  weapons  are  taken 
almost  exclusively  from  the  entomological  armoury ;  and  the 
Sphinx-like  riddle  on  which  the  Englishman  attempts  to  impale 
his  adversary  is  something  like  this. 

If,  as  you  contend,  all  specialized  forms  are  the  result  of  the 
pressure  of  the  environment  acting  through  heredity,  and  fur- 
ther, if  acquired  variations  are  not  transmitted,  how  do  you 
explain  the  very  specialized  forms  of  worker  ants  and  bees  ?  For 
not  only  is  each  species  clearly  differentiated  from  the  rest, 
but  these  workers,  so  differentiated,  are  themselves  structurally 
distinct  from  the  males  and  fertile  females  of  the  same  species. 
Yet  the  workers  or  neuters,  being  sterile,  cannot  transmit  bene- 
ficial variation,  and  the  environment  which  justifies  such 
variation  in  the  workers  has  no  application  to  the  males  and 
perfect  females  which  do  transmit. 

The  difficulty  is  not  a  new  one,  but  the  question  is  one  of  the 
many  which  are  much  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  How  the 
German  Professor  replies,  and  how  his  opponent  rejoins,  and 
what  are  the  arguments  they  employ,  with  these  I  will  not  further 
weary  you,  for  whoso  will  may  read  them  in  the  pages  of  the 
*  Contemporary.'  I  have  indeed  only  referred  to  all  this  to 
demonstrate  how  Entomology  is  not  now  merely  the  innocent 
hobby  of  a  few  mild  enthusiasts,  but  has  become  the  necessary 
equipment  of  the  modern  scientific  Biologist. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  as  a  further  department  of  the  new 
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Entomology,  that  economic  form  of  it  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
America,  and  is  yearly  attaining  larger  proportions  with  us.  My 
view  of  the  case,  however,  is  that  this  is  no  part  of  the  scientific 
extension  of  Entomology.  The  study  of  chemical  manures  and 
soil  constituents  is  no  part  of  Chemistry;  it  belongs  to  the 
modern  method  of  Agriculture.  And  what  we  call  economic 
Entomology  is  also  really  a  department  of  Agriculture,  and  would 
not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  studying  except  for  the  sake  of  agri- 
culture. This  I  do  not  say  in  any  sense  of  depreciation  of  the 
labours  of  the  many  workers  in  that  field — workers  who  have 
done,  and  are  doing,  most  excellent  and  valuable  work.  The 
application  and  diffusion  of  special  knowledge  gained  by  special 
research  is  one  thing,  and  a  very  necessary  one ;  but  the  attain- 
ment of  ultimate  truth  is  quite  another,  and  this  only  can 
worthily  be  called  Science. 

You  observe  how  I  harp  on  that  word  Science,  for  my 
endeavour  to-night  has  been  to  indicate  in  some  slight  way  the 
scientific  side  of  our  favourite  study ;  how  we  take  part  in  the 
general  progress  of  knowledge,  and  have  our  share  in  the  great 
physical  controversies  of  the  failing  century.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  it  asserted  that  Nature  has  lost  half  her  charm  since  we 
have  taken  to  subjecting  her  to  the  methods  of  exact  investigation, 
materialised  and  dead  are  the  epithets  descriptive  of  her  con- 
dition, the  glamour  faded,  the  enchantment  broken.  My  mind 
on  the  subject  is  different ;  I  think,  even  in  the  study  of  insects, 
we  find  an  added  fascination  and  a  deeper  meaning  as  we  look  at 
them  in  the  light  of  modern  research  ;  we  have  that  sense  of  some- 
thing far  more  deeply  interfused,  that  idea  of  the  mystery  which 
underlies  all  phenomena,  the  reality  behind  the  mere  transient 
and  apparent  when  we  transcend  the  method  and  begin  to  enquire 
about  the  cause, — a  mystery  and  a  reality  which  to  the  simpler 
vision  of  our  predecessors  was  undiscernible. 

For  we  ourselves  are  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  and  our  sciences  after 
a  certain  point  become  mutually  interdependent  and  correlatives  of 
one  another.  To  know  one  part  of  Nature  thoroughly  the  student 
must  be  conversant  to  some  extent  with  all  her  manifestations.  He 
who  would  be  a  specialist  in  Entomology  must  seek  the  help,  if  not 
share  the  labours,  of  the  botanist,  the  geologist,  the  palaeontolo- 
gist, even  of  the  physicist  and  the  chemist.  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  ?  you  may  well  ask ;  and  consequently,  although 
many  may  be  called  to  be  entomologists,  few  are  chosen  to  inter- 
pret the  secrets  of  insect  Biology.  For  there  are  now,  as  ever, 
entomologists  of  all  kinds,  and,  even  ignoring  the  schoolboy  and 
"young  collector"  stage,  many  call  themselves  entomologists 
whose  only  claim  to  the  title  is  a  zeal  for  acquisition  which  they 
share  with  the  bibliomaniac  and  the  philatelist.  A  collector  of 
insects  need  not  necessarily  be  an  entomologist,  although  the 
terms  seem  too  commonly  held  as  synonymous.     To  pursue  this 
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line  of  thought  much  further  might  lead  us  to  a  consideration  of 
that  commercial  kind  of  Entomology  which  is  certainly  a  new 
departure,  and  not  always  a  pleasing  one. 

I  must,  however,  restrict  myself  to  my  original  argument, 
and  my  belief  is  that  as  Entomology  has  enlarged  her  borders, 
annexed  new  fields  of  speculation,  and  discovered  possibilities 
previously  unthought  of,  so  her  votaries  have  become  more 
serious  ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  may  discern  a  tendency  for 
the  study — at  any  rate  of  the  Lepidoptera — to  become  fashion- 
able, and  perhaps  superficially  popular,  on  the  other  we  have  as 
adherents  men  eminent  in  biological  science,  men  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  you  all,  whose  work  and  whose  inliuence  are  alone 
sufficient  to  redeem  Entomology  from  the  charge  of  triviality  or 
lack  of  adequate  intellectual  interest. 

So  much  for  the  present  position  of  the  study.  And  the 
future?  Well,  as  I  said  before,  the  time  is  past  when  the  work 
of  the  future  was  supposed  to  be  simply  the  description  and 
enumeration  and  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  species  of 
the  Order  Insecta  now  extant  on  this  earth  ;  we  have  other  ideals. 
In  a  book  which  has  lately  attracted  much  attention,  which 
attempts  a  forecast  of  the  goal  whither  our  present  social  and 
intellectual  tendencies  are  urging  us,  the  author  indicates  his 
belief  that  the  future  of  natural  science  is  towards  specialism. 
The  possibilities  of  great  revolutionary  theories  will  soon  be 
exhausted ;  they  must  be  attacked  and  defended  in  detail ;  the 
sciences  are  yearly  becoming  more  comprehensive  and  more  pro- 
found, and  individual  work,  this  author  believes,  must  necessarily 
become  more  departmental  and  circumscribed.  And  I  think  you 
will  consider  the  forecast  a  just  one ;  the  tendency  undoubtedly 
is  towards  detail  and  subdivision  The  autocrat's  "  scaribee  " 
was  a  prototype.  Eirst  we  had  Naturalists,  Kay  and  Linnaeus  ; 
then  came  Entomologists,  and  we  still  call  ourselves  by  that 
name,  although  there  are  really  hardly  any  Entomologists  now 
extant,  ^\e  are  Lepidopterists,  Coleopterists,  Hemipterists,  and 
the  like.  Already  we  may  notice  a  tendency  to  further  sub- 
division, and  probably  the  next  century  may  know  us  as 
"  Aphodiists,"  '•  Vanessidists,"  or  the  exhaustive  investigators 
and  recorders  of  some  extremely  limited  local  insect  fauna.  I 
fancy,  too,  that  our  studies  may  become  more  interesting  as 
they  take  a  lateral  rather  than  a  vertical  extension ;  for  in- 
stance, that  as  facilities  for  exchange  and  intercommunication 
become  enlarged,  it  will  be  preferable  to  collect  and  study,  say, 
the  Elateridse  or  the  Theclse  of  the  world  rather  than  the 
Coleoptera  or  Lepidoptera  of  Great  Britain.  Specialists  in  petto, 
to  have  mastered  a  small  part  thoroughly,  that  will  perhaps  be 
the  laudable  ambition  of  the  entomologist  of  the  future,  and  to 
the  vast  edifice  of  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  v;e  shall  be 
content  if  we  have  added  but  one  single  and  inconspicuous  stone. 
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And  this  brings  us  to  our  final  standpoint.  In  my  inability 
to  pursue  the  more  accustomed  path  of  the  annual  addresses,  and 
review  for  you  the  notabilia  of  the  entomological  year,  I  fear  I 
have  been  betrayed  into  an  erratic  course  among  vain  retro- 
spections and  useless  speculations.  It  is,  however,  profitable 
sometimes  to  stand  back  as  it  were,  and  view  a  matter  or  a  study 
in  which  one  is  continually  interested  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  due 
perspective  of  a  common  intellectual  atmosphere,  and  my  purpose 
to-night  has  been  to  do  this,  and  to  show  that  the  study  for  which 
our  Society  exists,  besides  being  an  anodyne  for,  and  a  refuge 
from,  the  increasing  strain  and  stress  of  our  necessary  daily 
work,  is  also  a  science,  and,  as  a  science,  is  concerned  with  the 
constant  and  ineffable  mystery  of  organic  life. 


NOTES    ON     CORSICAN     BUTTERFLIES. 
By  William  E.  Nicholson,  F.E.S. 

Mb.  Standen  has  already  given  an  excellent  account  of  his 
experiences  in  collecting  in  Corsica  (Entom.  xxvi.  pp.  236-238 
and  259-263),  and,  although  I  visited  the  island  a  mouth  later, 
I  have  but  little  to  add  thereto.  Some  of  the  species,  such  as 
Argynnis  eliza  and  Satyr  us  neomiris,  which  were  rave  at  the  time 
of  his  visit,  occurred  in  considerable  abundance  later  on,  while 
A.  paphia  var.  anargyra  was  in  profusion.  It  is  not  my  intention, 
however,  to  give  any  further  account  of  collecting  in  the  island, 
but  merely  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  interesting  problems 
presented  by  its  butterfly  fauna. 

Corsica,  although  like  England,  belonging  to  Mr.  Wallace's 
class  of  recent  continental  islands,  presents  a  very  much  larger 
amount  of  differentiation,  and  its  isolation  must  be  of  far  greater 
antiquity.  A  map  of  Pleistocene  Europe,  given  in  Mr.  Boyd  Daw- 
kins'  '  Early  Man  in  Britain,'  shows  Corsica  and  Sardinia  united 
to  the  mainland  of  Italy  in  the  direction  of  the  islands  of  Capraja 
and  Elba.  The  greater  part  of  the  sea  in  this  direction  is  within 
the  100-fathom  line,  though  there  are  some  deeper  channels  within 
the  500-fathom  line.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  iso- 
lation must  have  taken  place  rather  early  in  this  period  to 
account  for  some  of  the  i^henomena  that  the  fauna  presents. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  fauna  is  the  absence, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  island  is  almost  entirely 
mountainous,  with  some  peaks  over  8000  feet  high,  of  any  of 
the  strictly  alpine  species  of  the  mainland.  Among  the  most 
conspicuous  absentees  are  the  genus  Parnassius,  Colias  palceno, 
and  C.  phicomone ;  the  alpine  blues,  such  as  Lyccena  pheretes, 
L.  eros,  and  L.  orbitulus,  Lycsenidse  generally  being  very  poorly 
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rei3resented  ;  the  genus  Melitcsa,  though  represented  hy  at  least 
a  dozen  species  on  the  mainland ;  and,  most  striking  of  all,  the 
gen  as  Erebia,  though  upwards  of  twenty  species  occur  in 
Switzerland  and  South  Eastern  France.  I  was  at  first  very 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  complete  absence  of  all  mountain 
butterllies ;  and  the  only  explanation  that  I  can  offer  is,  that  the 
island  was  isolated  from  the  mainland  before  the  increasing  cold 
in  the  arctic  regions,  which  was  to  culminate  in  a  glacial  epoch 
for  Europe,  had  driven  the  species  which  now  inhabit  the  alps  of 
Europe  from  the  circumpolar  region,  whence  they  probably 
originated.  From  the  number  of  genera  common  to  the 
palffiarctic  and  nearctic  regions,  the  greater  part  of  the  European 
fauna  appears  to  have  been  of  circumpolar  origin ;  but  probably 
a  very  much  less  degree  of  cold  would  have  sufficed  to  drive 
many  of  the  species  south,  those  which  are  at  present  found  only 
in  the  mountains  of  Europe  being  the  last  to  retreat  before  it. 
Considerable  traces  of  local  glaciation  exist  in  the  island  itself, 
as  the  presence  of  alpine  tarns  in  rock  basins  under  the  steep 
cliffs  near  the  summits  of  the  higher  peaks,  such  as  the  Monte 
Eotondo  and  the  Monte  d'Oro,  and  the  smooth  rounded  surfaces 
presented  by  the  higher  slopes  of  the  mountains  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  glaciers  were  of  any  extent,  and,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  a  recent  article  in  the  '  Fortnightly,' 
no  lake  basins  occur  in  the  island  in  the  lower  valleys.  The 
cold,  however,  may  have  been  sufficiently  intense  to  have 
destroyed  any  species  of  the  Eur- African  fauna  which  may  have 
inhabited  the  island.  The  only  African  butterfly  at  present  found 
there  is  Charaxes  jasius,  which  is  also  found  in  the  South  of 
France.  I  gathered  from  a  French  Coleopterist  that  there  was 
a  certain  proportion  of  African  forms  among  the  beetles. 

The  entire  absence  of  alpine  butterflies  is  but  one  of  the 
features  of  interest  that  the  fauna  presents,  and  probably  no- 
where so  close  at  hand  can  the  gradation  from  species  identical 
with  those  on  the  mainland  "  through  slight  varieties,  local  forms 
and  insular  races  to  well-defined  species,"  to  use  Mr.  Wallace's 
words,  be  so  well  studied. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  of  course,  to  the  sister  island  of 
Sardinia,  from  which  the  isolation  must  be  comparatively  recent, 
as  the  straits  of  Bonifazio  are  only  ten  miles  across  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  obtain  a 
Corsican  record  of  Epinephdc  nurag,  which  may  possibly  be 
confined  to  Sardinia.  It  appears  to  he  rare  in  collections,  and 
was  described  by  Ghiliani  from  Sardinian  specimens. 

Slight  variation  is  exhibited  by  a  number  of  species  found  in 
the  island,  and  many  of  these  are  noted  by  Mr.  Standen, 
e.g.,  Lycceiia  baton,  L.asirarche,  Vanessa  c-albiim,  and  Epincphele 
ianira,  to  which  might  be  added  Argynnis  paphia  Ya,Y.  anargyi-a, 
which,  although  not  peculiar  to  the  island,  is,  I  believe,  more 
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abundant   there  than  on   the   mainland,  and  tends  to  wholly 
replace  the  type. 

Among  the  species  presenting  what  may  be  considered  local 
forms  may  be  classed  Polijoinmatus  ■pJihxas  and  Lycana  cegon 
var.  Corsica.  The  P.  yhhms  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Standen  as 
belonging  to  the  form  elciis,  and  no  doubt  they  are  close  to  this 
form.  They  do  not,  however,  exhibit  the  tails  quite  so  con- 
spicuously as  the  true  eleus,  and  they  are  considerably  blacker 
than  any  eleus  that  I  possess.  Moreover,  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  temperature  forms  like  eleus,  but  rather  to  be  a  well-marked 
local  race.  They  occur  throughout  the  season,  and  at  various 
altitudes.  The  majority  of  my  own  specimens  came  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Pointe  Ceppo,  just  above  Vizzavona,  where  the 
mean  temperature  would  be  decidedly  below  that  of  the  South 
of  England.  L.  (Egon  var.  Corsica  has  been  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Jones  to  the  Entomological  Society.  The  female  of  this  variety 
is  beautifully  shot  with  blue,  and  the  spots  on  the  under  side 
vary  considerably.  In  the  majority  of  specimens  they  are  large 
and  pale. 

There  are  five  well-marked  examples  of  insular  races,  viz., 
Euchloe  tagis  var.  insularis,  Vanessa  urticce  var.  ichnusa,  Satgrus 
seinele  var.  aristceus,  Pararge  megcera  var.  tigelius,  and  Syrichthus 
sao  var.  therapne.  E.  tagis  var.  i)isularis  is  an  insular  race  of  a 
species  which  varies  considerably  on  the  mainland,  the  var. 
hcllezina  found  in  the  south-east  of  France  being  intermediate 
between  this  variety  and  the  type  as  found  in  Spain.  Vanessa 
urticce  var.  ichnusa  is  evidently  a  nascent  species.  It  would 
appear  to  be  single-brooded,  though  the  larvae  resulting  from  the 
hybernating  females  may  be  found  over  a  considerable  period. 
It  chiefly  frequents  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  island,  and  a 
number  of  specimens  were  noticed  disporting  themselves  on  the 
summit  of  the  Monte  d'Oro,  at  nearly  8000  feet.  The  inner 
marginal  spot  on  the  fore  wings  is  occasionally  quite  well  deve- 
lojied,  and  faint  traces  of  the  central  spots  are  sometimes 
visible,  either  the  result  of  reversion  or  of  an  occasional  cross 
with  an  immigrant  from  the  mainland.  As  pointed  out  by  Lang, 
this  variety  is  quite  distinct  from  the  so-called  ichnusa  occasion- 
ally bred  in  England,  being  much  less  angular  in  outline  than 
the  type.  It  is  curious  that  an  intermediate  form,  the  var. 
turcica,  should  be  found  in  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor. 
Satyrus  semele  var.  aristceus  is  very  distinct  from  the  type.  The 
fore  wings  are  more  fulvous,  and  the  female  has  three  small 
white  dots  near  the  margin  of  the  hind  wing,  which  occasionally 
occur  in  the  type,  but  are  more  usual  in  this  variety.  M.  Mabille 
considers  it  a  distinct  species,  and  says  that  "  the  larva  presents 
-constant  differences,  and  never  varies  itself."  A  study  of  Corsican 
forms,  however,  renders  one's  conceptions  of  a  species  very  inde-" 
finite.     The   specimen  figured   by  Lang  hardly  represents  the 
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specimens  I  captured  at  Corte,  which,  although  brightly  marked, 
are  scarcely  larger  than  the  English  form.  This  variety  is  stated 
by  Lang  to  occur  also  in  Sicily,  which  is  strange  if  it  is  a  form 
differentiated  by  isolation,  as  Sicily  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
joined  to  Corsica  in  recent  geological  time  otherwise  than  by  the 
mainland  of  Italy.  Pararge  megara  var.  tigeliiis  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  type,  and  the  darker  markings  are  not  so  pro- 
nounced. Southern  Megccra  have,  however,  the  same  tendencies 
on  the  mainland,  and  I  possess  somewhat  similar  forms  from 
Malta.  Syrichtiius  sao  var.  therapne  is  a  very  distinct  form  of  a 
species  which  is  rather  more  constant  than  most  of  its  congeners 
on  the  mainland.  It  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  type,  and 
the  white  spots  have  a  yellowish  tinge.  Like  other  purely  Cor- 
sican  butterflies,  it  has  a  wide  range  in  the  island,  occurring  at 
the  sea-level  near  Ajaccio,  and  at  an  elevation  of  over  4000  feet 
near  Vizzavona. 

The  well-deiined  species  peculiar  to  the  island,  in  common 
with  Sardinia,  are  Papilio  hospiton,  Argynnis  eliza,  Satyrus  nco- 
miris,  Epincphclc  nurag,  and  CociiotiympJia  corinna.  Some  of 
these,  though  perfectly  distinct,  have  a  rather  close  affinity  with 
species  occurring  on  the  mainland.  The  best  known  of  them, 
P.  hospiton,  clearly  has  affinities  with  P.  machaon,  and,  from  its 
more  dusky  appearance  and  less  definite  markings,  it  might  be 
the  older  form.  It  must,  however,  be  quite  distinct  at  the 
present  time,  as  P.  machaon  is  not  uncommon  in  the  island, 
often  frequenting  the  same  banks,  and  I  never  heard  of  the 
capture  of  a  hybrid.  If  really  the  representative  of  a  form  from 
which  P.  machaon  may  have  sprung,  it  must  have  been  isolated 
at  a  very  remote  time,  and  P.  machaon  must  have  subsequently 
obtained  a  footing  in  the  island.  Several  larvae  were  found  in 
July  on  Pcacedaniun  paniculatum;  they  are  paler  than  those  of 
P.  machaon,  and  are  said  by  M.  Gene,  quoted  by  Lang,  to  be 
spiny.  In  the  early  stages  they  certainly  are  spiny,  in  common 
with  those  of  P.  machaon ;  but  they  gradually  lose  their  spines  on 
their  different  ecdyses,  and  the  adult  larvse  are  quite  smooth. 
Argynnis  eliza  and  Satyrus  neomiris  are  not  so  closely  allied  to 
any  continental  species.  As  pointed  out  by  Lang,  A.  eliza  is 
probably  nearer  to  A.  niobe  or  A.  adippe  than  to  A.  aglaia,  to 
which  the  greenish  ground  colour  of  the  under  side  of  the  hind 
wings  lends  it  a  superficial  resemblance.  S.  neomiris  has  its 
nearest  congener  in  S.  arethusa  on  the  mainland — an  affinity 
better  seen  in  the  females  of  the  two  species,  as  indeed  is  usual 
with  allied  species.  It  is,  however,  quite  distinct,  and  varies 
(especially  in  the  light  band  on  the  fore  wings  of  the  male)  very 
considerably  in  itself.  Epinepliele  nurag  has  already  been  noted 
as  possibly  not  occurring  in  Corsica  ;  its  nearest  congener  on  the 
mainland  is  probably  E.  lycaon.  Coenonympha  corinna  was  by 
far  the  commonest  butterfiy  near  Vizzavona,  occurring  up  to  au 
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altitude  of  about  6000  feet  on  the  Monte  d'Oro.  Its  nearest  ally 
on  the  Continent  would  appear  to  be  C.  dorus,  which  has  very 
similar  habits.  It  appears,  unlike  C.  dorus,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience with  that  insect  goes,  to  have  a  succession  of  broods 
throughout  the  summer,  and  the  later  broods  are  much  darker 
than  the  earlier  ones.  It  is  stated  by  Lang  to  occur  in 
Sicily,  and,  on  the  authority  of  Boisduval,  in  Calabria.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  it  is  of  course  only  a  species  having  rather  a 
limited  distribution.  It  would,  however,  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  Corsican  forms  with  those  from  the  mainland.  In 
Hofmann's  '  Schmetterlinge  Europas  '  Corsica  and  Sardinia  are 
the  only  localities  given  for  the  species. 

Lewes,  Feb.  22nd,  1894. 


CALLIMORPHA     HERA     IN     SOUTH     DEVON. 
(By  E.  F.  Studd. 

This  insect  is  undoubtedly  now  naturalised  in  South  Devon, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  history  of  its  original  introduction. 
The  '  Entomologist '  contains  numerous  records  of  its  capture  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  within  the  last  three  years  the  Kev. 
C.  E.  Benthall,  an  ardent  entomologist,  has  come  to  reside  at 
Cofton,  a  village  between  Starcross  and  Dawlish,  in  the  centre 
of  its  haunts.  The  very  first  summer  of  his  residence  there 
he  captured  several,  and  has  done  so  each  year  since,  his 
garden  being  a  favourite  locality.  The  fact  that  directly  an 
observant  entomologist  settled  and  worked  in  the  district,  he  took 
the  insect  in  considerable  numbers,  and  also  found  the  larvae, 
nearly  full  fed,  in  his  garden,  suggests  the  possibility  that  it  may 
have  been  there  from  time  immemorial,  and  only  required  to  be 
regularly  worked  for  to  be  taken.  The  fact  that,  without  being 
specially  worked  for,  isolated  specimens  were  from  time  to  time 
unexpectedly  taken,  over  a  long  series  of  years,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of,  and  even  at  some  considerable  distance  from,  its  present 
known  centre,  points  in  the  same  direction.  Add  to  this  that 
that  centre  was  not  known  as  such,  and  is  not  a  place  likely  to 
be  pitched  on  by  a  casual  entomologist,  unless  specially  directed 
there,  and  the  possibility  becomes  a  probability. 

In  the  year  1892  Mr.  Bentball  captured,  or  had  brought  to 
him  by  the  villagers,  thirteen  specimens,  including  four  of  the 
var.  liitescens.  Erom  a  female,  taken  in  that  year  on  Sept.  12th, 
he  obtained  a  batch  of  eggs,  laid  on  the  14th.  These  hatched  on 
the  22nd  and  23rd,  and  on  Oct.  5th  he  very  kindly  presented  me 
with  ten  of  the  small  larvse,  from  which  the  following  notes 
were  made : — 
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On  that  date  they  were  slightly  under  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
long,  and,  viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  were  almost  exactly  like 
the  young  larvae  of  Arctia  villica,  except  for  the  slightly  ringed 
appearance  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  in  fact,  I  find  that,  with  that 
exception,  I  have  in  my  note-book,  describing  the  larvae  of  each 
species  independently,  made  use  of  practically  the  same  words. 
They  were  then — viz.,  at  twelve  to  thirteen  days  old — of  a  greenish 
greyish  yellow,  with  darkish  hairs,  and  they  had  a  suggestion, 
but  no  more,  of  being  slightly  ringed.  They  usually  lay  straight 
out,  but  if  touched  at  once  rolled  into  a  ball.  I  fed  them  at  first 
on  dandelion  leaves  and  borage ;  but  after  about  a  week,  finding 
that  they  preferred  dandelion,  I  supplied  them  with  leaves  of 
that  plant  alone. 

On  Oct.  10th  they  commenced  to  moult  for  the  first  time, 
finishing  about  the  13th,  and  I  lost  one,  which  died  during  the 
process.  On  Oct.  27th  they  commenced  their  second  moult, 
finishing  about  Oct.  30th.  On  the  last-named  date  their  length 
was  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  they  were  slightly 
darker  than  before,  the  body  being  a  dark  greyish  brown,  with 
what  appeared  to  be  a  broad  medio-dorsal  band  of  bronzy  yellow. 
On  Nov.  10th  they  commenced  their  third  moult,  and  had  all 
finished  by  the  15tli  except  one,  which  remained  very  small.  By 
Nov.  22nd,  however,  this  small  one  had  fed  up  to  the  size  of  the 
others,  so  I  assume  it  must  have  moulted  in  the  meantime,  un- 
noticed by  me.  On  Nov.  15th  their  average  length  was  rather 
over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  sides  dark  brown,  almost  black,  with  a 
bright  coppery  dorsal  band,  with  two  white  spots  on  each  segment. 
The  belly,  prolegs  and  claspers  were  mouse-coloured,  and  they 
were  covered  with  dark  bristly  hairs. 

From  this  third  moult  until  Dec.  3rd  they  did  not  seem  to 
move  or  feed,  but  appeared  to  be  hybernating.  On  Dec.  3rd  all 
but  two  seemed  to  wake  up,  and  recommenced  to  feed.  By  Dec. 
15tb  all  but  the  two  were  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long. 
On  Dec.  16th  one  of  the  small  ones  recommenced  to  feed,  and  on 
Jan.  1st  the  remaining  one  did  so.  By  Jan.  18th  this  last  was 
slightly  larger  than  the  others,  which  had  apparently  shrunk, 
having  had  the  appearance  of  hybernating  for  some  little  time. 
On  Jan.  20th,  the  frost  having  just  broken  up  and  the  weather 
being  very  mild,  some  of  them  recommenced  feeding,  and  during 
the  night  of  Jan.  21-22  one  moulted  for  the  fourth  time,  and 
by  Feb.  6th  they  had  all  done  so.  During  the  night  of  Feb. 
ll-12th  one  moulted  for  the  fifth  time,  and  up  to  Feb.  26th  six 
had  done  so.  Those  which  had  moulted  were  much  lighter  and 
brighter  than  those  which  had  not,  and  grew  very  rapidly,  the 
largest  being  then  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Behind 
the  white  spots  on  each  segment  two  fulvous  brown  blotches  had 
appeared,  one  above  the  other  in  a  slanting  direction. 

On  March  1st  the  largest  was  just  under  one  inch  long,  and 
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during  the  night  of  March  8-9th  it  moulted  for  the  sixth  and 
last  time.  On  March  12th  this  one  was  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  on  the  19th  an  inch  and  five-eighths.  On  April  17th 
it  commenced  to  spin  threads  on  the  muslin  cover  of  its  box,  but 
languished,  and  by  May  1st  was  unmistakably  dead. 

By  April  13th  all  the  remaining  larvae  except  one,  which  had 
died,  had  moulted  for  the  sixth  time,  and  I  was  able  to  preserve 
a  full-grown  one. 

The  following  is  an  exact  description  of  the  larva  after  its 
final  change,  made  from  living  specimens.  The  previous  descrip- 
tions have  merely  been  to  give  the  general  appearance  as  they 
would  strike  a  casual  observer  at  the  different  ages,  the  markings 
of  the  full-fed  larvae,  though  probably  all  present  clearly  enough 
in  its  earlier  stages  if  viewed  through  a  powerful  magnifying- 
glass,  not  being  clearly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  larva  after  its  final  change  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  increasing  to  an  inch  and  five-eighths  when  full-fed.  It  is 
almost  cylindrical,  tapering  slightly  from  the  centre  both  ways, 
towards  the  head  and  anal  segment.  The  head,  as  Newman 
observes  (Entom.  vi.  p.  34),  is  black  and  glabrous,  and  narrower 
than  the  second  segment.  It  is  also,  as  he  says,  distinctly 
notched  on  the  crown,  and  with  convex  cheeks.  The  legs,  like 
the  head,  are  shining  black.  The  back  is  black,  and  is  marked 
on  each  segment  with  a  cluster  of  warts.  The  cluster  extends 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  back  and  length  of  each  segment, 
meeting  the  similar  clusters  on  the  adjoining  segments,  and  so 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  ragged  dorsal  band  in  the  young  larvae. 
The  upper  part  of  the  sides  is  black ;  the  lower  portion  and  the 
belly,  prolegs,  and  claspers  mouse-colour  tinged  with  lilac,  the 
prolegs  and  claspers  being  streaked  with  fulvous-brown  markings. 
On  each  segment,  in  a  line  with  the  spiracles,  are  white  marks 
with  a  lemon  tinge  and  a  slight  indication  of  a  black  border  to 
them,  one  towards  the  front  of  each  segment  and  one  towards 
the  rear,  and  four  fulvous-brown  warts  one  below  the  other. 
From  the  warts  on  back  and  sides  spring  tufts  of  light  fulvous- 
brown  bristles.  The  spiracles,  nine  in  number,  are  black.  The 
claspers  are  stretched  out  behind  when  at  rest,  and  the  larva 
generally  lies  perfectly  straight  out,  but  if  touched  at  once  rolls 
into  a  ball. 


The  accompanying  drawing,  made  from  a  living  specimen, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Benthall,  gives  an  admirable 
representation  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  larva. 
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When  full-fed  the  larva  spins  a  white  semi-transparent  web 

of  threads  strained  very  tight,  looking  much  like  an  inverted 

tent,  and  in  it,  as  in  a  cradle,  changes,  in  from  a  week  to  ten 

days,  to  a  reddish  brown  shining  pupa,  about  three-fourths  of  an 

nch  long. 

My  first  larva  to  pupate  sucessfally  was  on  May  18th,  when 
two  turned.  Another  pupated  on  June  15th,  but  the  remainder, 
after  spinning  up,  wasted  away  and  died.  Of  those  which 
pupated  on  May  18th  one  died  shortly  after,  and  the  other 
emerged  some  time  between  the  mornings  of  June  16th  and  17th. 
I  was  away  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night  on  the  16th,  on 
a  collecting  expedition,  and  unfortunately  did  not  look  at  my 
pupffi  till  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  therefore  am  unable 
to  say  whether  the  imago  emerged  during  the  day  or  night. 
When  I  found  it,  it  was  banging  about,  and  unhappily  had  slightly 
chipped  one  of  its  wings. 

On  the  morning  of  July  5th  I  found  that  the  remaining  one, 
which  had  pupated  on  June  l£th,  had  emerged  during  the  night 
or  early  morning.  It,  too,  was  banging  about,  but  had  luckily 
not  injured  itself.  Both  these  specimens  are  typical,  but  in  each 
case  the  hind  wings  are  slightly  puckered,  the  right  more  than 
the  left. 

Mr.  Benthall  informs  me  that  from  the  remainder  of  the 
eggs  referred  to,  providing  in  all  about  sixty  larvae,  exclusive  of 
the  ten  he  gave  to  me,  he  succeeded  in  rearing  seven,  including 
two  of  var.  liitescens.  I  saw  his  larvae  some  time  in  April,  when 
they  seemed  in  about  the  same  stage  as  mine.  He  kept  them 
in  a  heated  greenhouse,  feeding  on  dandelion  leaves,  and,  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  greater  heat,  those  he  bred  had  not  the  puckered 
hind  wings  which  mine  had,  and  which  seem  usual  in  bred  spe- 
cimens, as  noted  by  Mr.  Eobinson  ('  Entom.  Kecord,'  iv.  p.  243). 
Mine  were  reared  in  my  study,  which  was  kept  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  a  living  room,  and  they  were  not  near  the  fire. 
After  they  pupated  I  sprinkled  the  webs  occasionally  with  tepid 
water. 

Mr.  Benthall  assures  me  that  he  found  the  larvae  cannibals, 
especially  if  kept  short  of  food.  I  did  not  myself  observe  this, 
but  mine  were  constantly  supplied  with  plenty  of  fresh  leaves. 
His  experience,  contrary  to  that  of  Mr.  Eobinson  [1.  c),  is  that 
the  var.  lutescens  is  much  rarer  than  the  typical  scarlet  form, 
and  though  he  has  taken  them  of  all  shades  of  yellow,  and 
once,  as  he  tells  me,  saw  one  of  a  milky  white  colour  (which 
unfortunately  he  failed  to  capture),  he  has  not  seen  any  orange 
ones. 

Oxton,  Exeter,  Jan.,  1894. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Benthall, 
and  his  observations  entirely  agree  with  mine,  with  the  following 
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exception,  which  I  think  it  best  to  give  in  his  own  words.  He 
writes : — '*  Mine  pupated  under  ground,  forming  a  slight  earthen 
cocoon.  The  only  pupa  I  have  got  in  a  natural  state  was  also 
in  an  earthen  cocoon,  between  the  branches  of  a  dandelion 
root,  which  I  had  cut  about  two  inches  below  the  surface  and 
one  inch  below  the  junction.  This  emerged,  but  was  crumpled 
a  little." 

I  was  moving  about  a  good  deal  while  breeding  mine,  and  as  I 
wished  to  take  them  about  with  me  for  the  purpose  of  observation, 
I  was  unable  to  keep  them  supplied  with  earth.  Is  it  usual  for 
larvge,  whose  nature  it  is  to  pupate  under  ground,  to  spin  webs 
and  pupate  in  them  if  they  have  no  earth  ? 

Feb.  2nd,  1894. 


A  CATALOGUE   OF   THE   LEPIDOPTEEA  OF  IRELAND. 

By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  44.) 

CYMATOPHORID.E. 

Thyatira  derasa,  L.  —  This  widely-spread  insect,  though 
found  in  almost  every  suitable  locality,  occurs  in  but  compara- 
tively few  places  in  abundance.  Nowhere  in  Ireland  have  I  found 
it  in  such  swarms  as  occasionally  I  have  seen  of  T.  hatis.  It 
chiefly  affects  wooded  districts  in  the  lowlands,  whereas  hatis  is 
to  be  found  in  mountain  glens  at  considerable  altitudes.  The 
following  localities  do  not  in  any  way  exhibit  its  wide  distribution, 
but  show  a  varied  selection  of  shore  and  inland  : — 

It  is  fairly  abundant  in  Gal  way,  at  Clonbrock  and  Castle 
Taylor ;  at  Drumreaske,  Co.  Monaghan  ;  near  Kenmare  and  Kil- 
larney,  Co.  Kerry ;  Killynon  and  elsewhere  in  Westmeath ;  and 
in  parts  of  the  Co.  Wicklow.  Only  occasionally  found  at  Knock- 
narea,  Sligo  (R.) ;  Derry  {W.  E.  H.) ;  Eenvyle,  Connemara,  Co, 
Galway  ;  Favour  Eoyal,  Tyrone  ;  Farnham,  Co.  Cavan  ;  Cromlyn 
(il/rs.  B.),  Westmeath ;  Killiney,  Kingstown,  and  Howth,  Co. 
Dublin  ;  near  Banagher,  and  Toberdaly,  King's  Co. 

Thyatira  batis,  L — Equally  widely  distributed  as  the  last 
species  in  woodlands,  but,  though  only  of  occasional  occurrence 
in  some  districts,  it  occasionally  appears  in  great  numbers.  On 
the  wooded  shores  of  L.  Gill,  Co.  Sligo,  I  have  seen  it  in  clouds 
at  sugar ;  also  on  the  shores  of  L.  Onghter,  near  Killeshandra, 
Co.  Cavan  ;  and  it  is  very  common  at  Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway. 
In  mountain  glens,  in  Kerry  and  elsewhere,  I  liave  met  with  it 
in  great  abundance,  and  as  persistent  and  troublesome  as  Xi/lo- 
phasia  monoglypha,  though  usually  it  is  rather  skittish  and  shy 
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when  occurring  singly.  Some  examples,  apparently  quite  fresh 
specimens,  have  very  little  pink  in  the  spots.  The  trivial  aber- 
ration jimcta  of  Tutt  occasionally  occurs. 

Cymatophora  or,  Fb. — Very  local  and  rare.  All  the  Irish 
specimens  I  have  seen  are  characterised  by,  (a),  absence  of  rose 
or  purple  tint ;  (b),  ground  colour  of  a  paler  grey  than  the 
generality  of  British  specimens,  a  trait  notable  also  in  Irish 
C.duplaris ;  (c),  stigmata  inconspicuous,  not  being  thrown  into 
relief  by  a  fuscous  ground  colour,  as  in  most  Scotch  and  English 
specimens;  {d),ih.Q  fasciae  on  either  side  of  the  stigmata  are 
strongly  marked.  The  above  description,  however,  is  written 
from  examples  from  five  Irish  localities  only,  the  one  from  Clon- 
brock  having  a  darker  ground  than  the  rest.  One  example  is  of 
so  distinct  a  character  that  I  think  the  aberration  worthy  of  a 
name.  It  is  of  a  female  from  Farnham,  Co.  Cavan,  and  displays 
the  most  extreme  of  the  above  characters,  the  ground  colour 
being  pearly  white,  almost  obliterating  all  traces  of  the  stigmata, 
and  the  fasciae  are  formed  of  very  broad  and  almost  black  lines. 
One  other  similar  example,  from  Scotland,  I  was  shown  some 
years  ago,  in  Mr.  Grigg's  cabinet,  at  Bristol.  I  propose  to 
designate  it  as  ab.  gaelica,  to  indicate  the  two  countries  in  which 
the  specimens  have  occurred. 

In  comparing  the  Irish  form  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  I  am 
in  some  difficulty,  as  Mr.  Tutt,  with  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  mentions  that  out  of  a  long  range  of  British  speci- 
mens he  has  very  few  that  are  not  tinged  with  rose-colour  ;  and 
again,  that  the  Scottish  insects  are  of  a  paler  ground  colour  than 
the  Kentish,  and  presumably  those  of  Southern  England  generally. 
See  the  description  of  var.  scotica  in  'British  Noctuae.'  I  must 
accept  this  dictum  as  generally  correct,  but  will  add  that  the 
Irish  C.  or  has  a  paler  ground  than  Mr.  Tutt's  Scottish  series, 
or  those  from  Sutherland  and  the  I.  of  Lewes  in  Mr.  Adkin's 
fine  collection.  Also  that  Mr.  Adkin's  series  from  Darenth  Wood 
approxnnate  more  nearly  to  our  form,  both  in  the  absence  of 
rose  tinting  and  in  the  grey  ground.  I  have  bred  specimens  from 
Epping  Forest  without  any  rosy  tinge,  but,  as  Mr.  Tutt  describes, 
very  dingy,  one  being  so  brown  and  devoid  of  markings  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  identify  if  it  had  been  a  single  spe- 
cimen. Dr.  Buchanan  White  writes  {in  litt.),  "I  have  none  with 
a  white  central  band.  Ground  colour  rather  dark.  I  have  no 
English  or  Irish  examples  to  compare  with,  but  the  one  French 
specimen  I  possess  is  browner  and  more  unicolorous  than  my 
Scottish  series." 

Localities  :  Markree  Castle,  and  several  at  Eockwood,  L.  Gill, 
Co.  Sligo,  where  Mr.  Euss  also  took  the  larvae  on  an  aspen ; 
Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow  (Greene),  one  specimen;  one  ditto 
Derry  (C.)  ;  and  ditto  Clonbrock  {E.E.D.),  of  dingy  brownish 
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grey  ground  colour,  like  the  English  form,  fasciae  not  dark  but 
well-defined. 

Ab.  gaelica.     Farnham,  Co.  Cavan,  one  female  specimen. 

Cymatophoka  duplaris,  L.,  var.  argentea,  Tutt. — The  almost 
unicolorous  Linnean  type  does  not  occur  to  my  knowledge  in 
Ireland.  Irish  examples,  from  which  Mr.  Tutt  described  this 
variety,  are  all  of  a  silvery  grey  colour,  but  the  transverse  bands 
vary  much  in  width  and  in  depth  of  tone,  being  sometimes  only 
slightly  represented  by  a  shading  of  dirty  grey.  The  most  bril- 
liant specimen  I  have  ever  seen  was  taken  at  Drumreaske,  Co. 
Monaghan,  and  was  almost  white  and  black  when  freshly  taken, 
and  is  comparable  to  the  ab.  gaelica  of  C.  or  in  the  trenchant 
contrast  of  coloration.  In  addition  to  the  Lincolnshire  locality 
noted  by  Mr.  Tutt,  the  late  Frederick  Bond  informed  me  that 
the  var.  argentea  is  commonly  taken  in  the  South  of  England ; 
and  also  that  Mr.  Tutt's  var.  ohscura  is  not  confined  to  Scotland, 
but  was  bred  by  Mr.  Bond  from  Tilgate  larvte  near  Brighton. 
Dr.  Buchanan  White  also  writes  that  none  of  his  Scottish  C.  du- 
plaris can  be  called  pale,  though  variable  in  tone  of  ground 
colour,  but  that  his  English  specimens  have  more  of  a  brownish 
tinge,  and  are  smaller.  Apparently  the  Irish  forms  of  both 
species  differ  in  a  parallel  direction  from  those  of  Scotland  and 
parts  of  England. 

Localities:  Ballycastle,  one  (Curz),  Co.  Derry ;  Ardara,  one 
(J.),  Co.  Donegal ;  Knockuarea,  rare  IR.),  Rockwood,  Hazlewood, 
and  Markree  Castle,  occasional,  Co.  Sligo ;  Drumreaske,  Co. 
Monaghan ;  Favour  Royal,  not  very  rare  ;  Altadiawan,  nume- 
rous, Tyrone  ;  Farnham,  Co.  Cavan,  a  few ;  Cookesborough  and 
Killynon,  Westmeath,  not  very  rare  (Miss  R.  and  K.)  ;  Belleisle, 
Fermanagh ;  Glendalough  and  MoycuUen,  Connemara,  and 
Merlin  Park,  Co.  Galway  ;  Crossmalina,  Co.  Mayo,  not  rare ; 
Tiuahely  (Bw.),  Co.  Wicklow;  Cappagh,  Co.  Waterford  ;  Killar- 
ney  (B.  and  K.),  near  Kenmare,  scarce,  and  Glengarriff,  not 
scarce,  Co.  Kerry ;  Crookhaven,  one,  Co.  Cork. 

[Note. — I  omitted,  when  recording  the  larvae  of  Bomhyx 
quercus,  taken  at  Killarney  by  Mr.  Watts,  to  say  that  the  resulting 
imago  was  var.  callunce.] 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES     ON     BALTIA,   Moore,    AND    MESA  PI  A,    Kirby. 

By  James  Edwards,  P.E.S. 

In  his  original  description  of  Mesapia  shaivii,  Bates  says 
(Henderson  and  Hume,  Lahore  to  Yarkand,  p.  305)  that  the 
neuration  is  the  same  as  that  of  peloria.  Hew.,  excejDt  that  the 
second  branch  of  the  subcostal  is  emitted  long  after  the  end  of 
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the  cell.  Moore,  in  founding  the  genus  Baltia  on  the  same 
insect  (Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1878,  p.  228),  disposes  of  this 
fiction,  and  describes  the  venation  accurately  enough,  but  in 
language  which  might  not  seem  quite  clear  to  students  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  the  veins  on  the  numerical  system.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  veins  5,  6,  7  and  8  are  stalked  from  the  upper 
angle  of  the  cell  in  the  male,  and  in  the  female  vein  5  arises  at 
or  just  beyond  the  upper  angle  of  the  cell ;  the  five  subcostal 
branches  of  which  Moore  speaks  are  present  in  all  the  specimens 
which  I  have  examined, — that  is  to  say,  vein  8  is  present  but 
extremely  short,  as  in  typical  Pieris ;  indeed,  the  position  of 
vein  5  in  the  fore  wing  (which  is  the  same  as  Moore's  radial 
branch  of  the  subcostal)  is  the  main  feature,  in  point  of  venation, 
which  separates  Baltia  from  Pieris.  A  few  other  Pierid  genera 
have  nearly  or  quite  the  same  position  of  vein  5  in  the  fore  wing, 
but  they  are  otherwise  widely  separated  from  Baltia.  These 
are — Pseudopontia,  Plotz,  a  curious  African  genus,  with  the  cell 
not  more  than  one-third  as  long  as  the  fore  wing,  and  veins  5,  6 
and  7  stalked  ;  Elodina,  Feld.,  a  genus  found  principally  in  the 
Australian  region,  in  which  vein  5  springs  from  the  upper  angle 
of  the  cell,  and  6,  7  and  8  are  stalked,  but  vein  8  is  given  off 
about  midway  between  the  upper  angle  of  the  cell  and  the  base 
of  vein  7  ;  Phi/llocharis,  Schatz,  in  which  vein  5,  the  stalk  which 
bears  veins  6,  7,  8  and  9,  and  vein  10,  all  spring  from  the  upper 
angle  of  the  cell ;  and  PJiulia,  H.-S.,  in  which  vein  5  and  the 
long  stalk  which  bears  veins  6  and  7  spring  from  the  upper  angle 
of  the  cell.  Moore's  expression,  "  allied  to  Mesajna,"  is  mis- 
leading with  regard  to  the  genus  Baltia :  allied  to  Mesapia  it 
undoubtedly  is,  in  that  both  p)cloria,  Hew.,  and  shaivii,  Bates,  are 
Pierids ;  but  there  the  alliance  ends,  as  the  two  insects  are  very 
distinct  both  in  facies  and  venation. 

Dr.  Dixey  {in  litt.)  does  not  share  Mr.  Kirby's  opinion  {ante, 
p.  100),  that  the  specimens  in  the  Hope  collection  at  Oxford  are 
so  different  from  Groum-Grshimailo's  figures  of  Pieris  shawii 
(Eom.  Mem.  sur.  Lep.  p.  222,  1. 10,  fig.  2,  a,  h)  that  they  probably 
represent  a  distinct  but  allied  species. 

Synchloe  hutleri,  Moore,  agrees  with  shaicii  in  point  of  vena- 
tion, save  that  the  disco-cellulars  of  the  hind  wing  are  much 
more  oblique,  and  the  cell,  consequently,  more  pointed. 

Pieris  peloria,  Hew.,  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  s,nAporia; 
that  is,  if  hippia,  Brem.,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  Aporla ;  but  if 
the  latter  name  be  restricted  to  cratcegi,  L.,  then  the  name 
Mesapia  might  be  applied  to  those  Aporias  in  which  the  hind 
wing  below  is  yellow  or  yellowish,  with  the  veins  more  or  less 
broadly  margined  with  black.  It  would  tben  include  hippia, 
Brem.,  martineti,  Ob.,  goutelli,  Ob.,  hieti,  Ob.,  &c. 

Mr.  Kirby's  description  of  the  venation  of  the  fore  wing  in 
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peloria,  Hew.  {ante,  p.  101),  seems  somewhat  at  variance  with 
the  fact,  particularly  as  he  says  "  the  third  (subcostal)  emitted 
a  little  beyond  the  cell  and  running  to  the  costa  just  before  the 
apex,  the  fourth  emitted  about  half-way  between  the  end  of  the 
cell  and  the  apex."  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  description 
applies  to  the  insect  under  consideration  at  all,  because  vein  7 
(which,  I  presume,  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Kirby's  fourth  subcostal,  as 
it  certainly  is  the  fourth  subcostal  of  Schatz)  arises  at  a  point  at 
least  twice  as  far  from  the  end  of  the  cell  as  from  the  ai)ex  of  the 
wing.  Mr.  Kirby's  third  subcostal  I  cannot  identify  with  cer- 
tainty;  but  it  is  clear  that  in  peloria,  Hew.,  there  is  normally  no 
vein  in  the  fore  wing  emitted  beyond  the  cell,  except  at  a  distance 
from  the  cell  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  width  of  the  cell,  and  the 
phrase  "  a  little  beyond  the  cell  "  hardly  expresses  this.  In  the 
fore  wing  of  peloria,  Hew.,  veins  6,  7  and  8  are  stalked  from  the 
upper  angle  of  the  cell,  the  distance  between  the  origin  of  veins 
6  and  7  being  about  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  upper 
angle  of  the  cell  and  the  base  of  vein  6,  and  vein  8  is  about  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  7  ;  in  short,  the  venation  is  practically  that  of 
typical  Aporia.  The  long  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  wings  in 
peloria,  Hew.,  although  they  are  wanting  in  typicaMporm,  afford 
no  distinction  from  Metaporia  as  exemplified  by  nabellica,  Bdv. 
Pieris  davidis,  Ob.,  with  the  hind  wing  below  like  Mesapia,  has 
the  Pieris  antennal  club  and  heavy  wing-fringes,  and  the  fork 
formed  by  veins  7  and  8  is  small,  as  small  as  in  typical  Pieris ; 
this  species  is,  however,  rather  a  Metaporia,  for  it  exhibits,  in 
the  suffused  blackish  post-median  band  which  reaches  from  the 
costa  to  vein  2  on  the  fore  wing  above,  the  commencement  of  the 
post-median  dark  band  proper  to  Metaporia.  The  Metaporia- 
pattern  is  indicated  in  soracta,  Moore,  further  developed  in 
helucha.  Marsh,  and  leucodice,  Ev.,  and  reaches  its  greatest  deve- 
lopment in  nabellica,  Bdv. 

P.  dubernardi,  Ob.,  is  a  true  Pieris  in  antennal  club,  wing- 
fringes,  in  the  minute  fork  formed  by  veins  7  and  8  of  fore  wing, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  suffused  blackish  spot  in  cell  3  of 
the  fore  wing  and  the  black  border  round  the  tip  of  the  latter 
from  veins  3  to  9,  although  the  hind  wing  below  is  yellow,  with 
the  veins  broadly,  and  a  suffused  post-median  band,  blackish. 
The  yellow  under-surface  of  the  hind  wing,  with  broadly  dark 
veins,  appears  to  originate  in  P.  napi,  L. 

P.  mesentina,  Cr.,  has  veins  6,  7  and  8  of  the  fore  wing  as  in 
Aporia ;  but  the  antennal  club,  though  not  narrow  enough  for 
typical  Aporia,  is  too  narrow  for  Metaporia,  and  the  essential 
wing-pattern  differs  from  that  of  either. 

The  foregoing  notes  are  the  result  of  my  review  of  certain 
Pierids  in  Mr.  Elwes'  collection,  in  the  Hght  of  Mr.  Kirby's 
article  {ante,  p.  99). 

Colesborne,  Cheltenham,  March  12th,  1894. 
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FURTHER    NOTES     ON    CERTAIN    VARIETIES    OF 
SPILOSOMA     LUBBJCIFEDA. 

By  W.  H.  Tugwell. 

It  appears  that  the  first  to  give  the  name  radiata  to  the  var.  of 
S.  liihricijjeda,  now  referred  to  zatiina  of  Cramer,  was  Haworth  ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  he  only  described  it,  no  figure  being 
given,  and  certainly  that  description  (as  given  in  the  old  Trans. 
Ent.  Soc.  i.  366,  1809-1812)  is  extremely  vague.  He  describes 
it  thus :  Spilosoma  radiata,  Sp.  5,  radiata,  "  Alis  anticis  nigris, 
macula  magna  lobata  variiesque  flavicantibus.  Haw."  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  that  important  and  most  striking  feature  of  the 
insect,  viz.,  the  black  hind  wings,  with  their  finely  pencilled 
ochreous-yellow  nervures  or  veins,  and  yellow  fringes.  In  fact, 
Haworth's  description  rather  applies  to  the  var.  of  S.  menthastri, 
as  figured  by  Curtis  in  '  British  Entomology,'  plate  92,  var. 
ivalkeri.  If  Haworth  was  describing  his  insect  from  the  zatima 
type,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  note  so  striking  a  feature  as  the 
hind  wings  of  zatima  always  are.  The  hind  wings  vary  to  some 
extent,  but  out  of  some  four  hundred  specimens  that  I  have  bred 
not  a  single  one  fails  to  show  these  black  hind  wings  with  finely 
pencilled  lines.  The  earliest  English  figure  I  can  find  of  radiata 
is  in  Wood's  '  Index  Entomologicus  '  additions,  plate  52,  fig.  1657, 
published  in  1839.  This  clearly  gives  a  male  exactly  of  the  type 
I  have  bred  so  many  of,  and  is  drawn  from  a  specimen,  taken  in 
Yorkshire,  which  was  in  Mr.  Bentley's  cabinet ;  but  the  date  of 
capture  is  not  given.  In  the  *  Entomologist '  (vol.  vii.  169,  1874) 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Newman  gave  an  excellent  woodcut  of  a 
female,  under  the  name  of  Arctia  radiata,  and  makes  the  follow- 
ing remark  :  "  Mr.  Dawson  (of  Driffield,  Yorkshire)  has  most 
obligingly  lent  the  specimen  for  figuring  in  the  *  Entomologist.' 
The  late  Mr.  John  Curtis  published  a  beautiful  figure,  of  a  very 
similar  variety,  under  the  name  of  Arctia  radiata.  A  similar 
variety  of  Arctia  menthastri  occasionally,  but  very  rarely 
occurs"  (E.  N.).  Unfortunately  Mr.  Newman  failed  to  state 
where  this  figure  was  given,  and  it  has  been  thought  by  some 
that  he  had  confused  it  with  that  of  menthastri  var.  ivalkeri ! 
but  as  he  also  mentioned  the  var.  ivalkeri  at  the  time,  that 
certainly  gives  the  idea  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  two 
separate  figures,  and,  although  I  cannot  discover  such  a  plate, 
yet  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Curtis  did  have  radiata, 
sent  to  him  from  Lincolnshire,  as  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  me,  from  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher,  clearly  shows,  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  he  would  figure  so  beautiful  a  form.  Mr. 
Fletcher  writes  :  — 

"  The  radiata  form  has  been  known  to  occur  on  the  very  extensive 
sand-hills  of  Lincolushire,  lying  on  the  coast  between  Boston  and 
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Cleathorpes,  for  years  past.  Why  Yorkshire  has  claitoed  a  monopoly  of 
it  I  do  not  know.  An  old  uncle  of  mine,  the  Rev.  J.  Mossop,  of  Coven- 
ham  Rectory,  Louth,  used  to  breed  it  from  the  Theddlethorpe  and  Mable- 
thorpe  part  of  the  coast.  He  had  considerable  correspondence  with 
Curtis,  through  the  older  Dale,  about  the  form,  and  I  think  insects 
passed  as  well  as  letters.  Mr.  Mossop  died  about  1870,  and  his  widow 
gave  me  some  of  the  letters,  but  I  cannot  find  them  now.  In  any  case 
I  have  some  of  the  moths.  One  of  them,  a  female,  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  that  figured  in  the  Eutom.  (vii.  16^,  1874);  another,  a 
male,  resembles  the  figure  in  Humphrey  and  Westwood  (plate  18)  after 
allowing  for  bad  drawing ;  a  third  is  about  equal  to  the  figure  in  the 
Eutom.  (xxvi.  257),  var.  deschangei.  Curtis's  figure  I  have  not  seen, 
but  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  it  were  drawn  from  one  of  my  old 
uncle's  specimens." 

Mr.  C.  W.  Dale,  too,  gives  me  some  additional  information 
on  these  captures  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  J.  Mossop,  and,  writing  me  on 
March  3rd,  be  says,  "  My  father,  the  late  James  Charles  Dale, 
bad  three  specimens  of  Mr.  Mossop's  radiata  (instead  of  one 
that  I  mentioned,  ante,  p.  97),"  and  also  states  "that  the  Kev.  J. 
Mossop's  insects  were  bred  from  larvae  that  he  fomid  at  Saltfleet, 
feeding  on  elder,  in  August,  1836,  and  bred  in  June,  1837." 

This  evidence  most  conclusively  substantiates  the  fact  of 
Lincolnshire  producing  the  form  radiata.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Hewett,  of  York,  on  the  Driffield 
specimens,  is  important.  I  bad  written  him  to  ask  if  the 
Driffield  specimens  be  bad  seen  were  the  same  as  the  one  figured 
from  Mr.  Dawson  in  the  'Entomologist'  (vii.  169,  1874),  and  if 
caught  or  bred  ?     He  replies  as  follow^s  : — 

"  The  three  Driffield  specimens  I  referred  to  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Porritt  are  identical  in  form  with  the  one  figured  in  the  1874  Entom.,  but 
that  figure  was  not  drawn  from  either  of  those  examples.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  saying  they  are  cfenuine,  as  I  know  the  party  well. 
They  are  captured  specimens,  7iot  bred.  I  do  not  think  the  owner  ever 
made  an  exchange  in  his  life.  The  specimens  are  set  on  common 
household  pins  "  (W.  H.). 

Thus  all  the  English  specimens  of  radiata  are,  so  far  as  I  can 
find,  reported  either  from  Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire,  whilst  most 
of  the  notices  of  var.  walkeri,  Curt.,  are  from  Scotland. 

Heligoland  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  home  of  zatiina ; 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  clearly  proved  that,  for  the  past  fifty  years, 
this  grand  form,  too,  has  occurred  in  both  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire. 

Greenwich. 
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VARIATION     OF    LEPIDOPTERA    AT    EINGWOOD. 
By  J.  H.  Fowler. 

Considering  the  extraordinaiy  season  of  last  year,  it  seems 
surprising  that  the  Dinrni  did  not  show  any  marked  increase  in 
variation ;  the  great  drought,  one  would  have  thought,  would 
at  least  have  caused  a  good  many  dwarfs,  but  in  my  collecting  I 
saw  but  few.  Epinephde  ianira  and  E.  hyperanthes,  also 
Argijnnis  paphia,  occasionally  produced  such,  but  the  Vanessidse 
and  Argynnidse  were  unusually  fine  and  well  marked.  Var. 
valesina  outnumbered  the  female  type  of  A.  paphia,  and  was 
frequently  very  pale,  almost  blue  all  over ;  the  dark  form,  in  fair 
numbers,  occurred  also. 

A  few  species  have  shown  a  tendency  to  albinism  or  bleaching : 
thus,  a  specimen  of  Argynnis  euphrosyne  with  left  primary  white, 
the  dark  markings  almost  obsolete;  A.  aglaia  with  the  primaries 
centred  with  large  pure  white  spaces  filling  up  several  of  the 
cells,  the  secondaries  with  the  first  four  cells  each  pure  white 
also  ;  in  opposition  to  this,  a  female  specimen,  which  I  took  upon 
the  same  day,  has  the  primaries  almost  black;  A.  adippe, 
secondaries  (above)  transversely  streaked  with  silver  bars,  four 
upon  the  left  and  two  upon  the  right  wings,  the  superiors  are 
curiously  blotched  with  silvery  white.  The  yellow-spotted  form 
of  A.  paphia  was  not  more  numerous  than  usual.  I  took  a  spe- 
cimen of  A.  euphrosyne  irregularly  marked  with  yellow,  but 
distinct  from  the  paphia  form  ;  another  has  the  spots  of  the  right 
primary  broken  up  and  displaced. 

A  female  E.  ianira  has  the  fulvous  spaces  evenly  divided  into 
small  spots,  and  a  male  is  not  much  larger  than  a  specimen  of 
Coenonympha  pamphilus. 

The  best  variety  amongst  the  Rhopalocera  is  undoubtedly  a 
splendid  example  of  Argynnis  aglaia  {charlotta"^)  ;  primaries  with 
the  third  discoidal  spot  absent,  fourth  enlarged ;  submarginal 
area  with  the  usual  spots,  the  three  first  and  anal  ones  confiuent 
to  marginal  lunules ;  marginal  line  black,  finely  centred  with 
fulvous,  inside ;  the  row  of  pale  spots  are  much  enlarged,  central 
line  fine.  Secondaries,  a  round  black  spot  near  the  base,  near 
from  which  a  long  well-defined  hammer-headed  bar  proceeds  ; 
marginal  line  and  pale  spots  same  as  upon  the  primaries,  but 
inside  the  marginal  line  there  are  seven  broad  black  bars  nearly 
reaching  to  the  central  line  ;  on  the  under  surface  the  second- 
aries have  four  very  large  silver  bars  arched  from  the  base,  a  row 
of  central  spots,  the  first  yellow,  the  other  six  normal ;  those 
upon  the  margins,  seven  in  all,  are  enlarged,  the  first  two  slightly 

*  A  figure  of  this  interesting  variety  will  be  given  in  the  May  number  of 
this  Journal. — Ec, 
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elongated ;  the  primaries,  from  the  anal  angle  upwards,  nearly 
represent  the  upper  surface,  some  spots  being  confluent ;  the 
tips  have  each  four  large  and  one  small  silver  spots.  This  spe- 
cimen is  a  male,  very  richly  coloured  upon  all  the  wings. 

Amongst  the  Heterocera  I  took  a  specimen  of  Callimorpha 
dominula  with  the  secondaries  suffused  all  over  with  black  ;  a 
female  Euchelia  jacobcBce  with  the  carmine  band  extending  from 
the  base,  along  the  costal  area,  and  down  the  outer  margin 
almost  to  the  inner  margin  of  superiors,  otherwise  typical.  I  have 
now  several  pupae  resulting  from  ova  deposited  by  this  insect. 

I  have  often  noted  that  the  so-called  bleaching  occurs  fre- 
quently, but  in  irregular  form,  in  many  species,  and  under  the 
following  conditions  :  firstly,  quite  white ;  secondly,  with  a  suf- 
fusion of  dark  bluish,  shaded  ivith  grey ;  thirdly,  with  spots  or 
spaces  paler  than  that  of  the  ground  colour.  Of  the  first  form  a 
few  examples  will  suffice :  Epinephele  ianira,  E.  hyperanthes, 
Argynnis  euphrosyne,  A.  aglaia,  Polyommatus  phloeas,  and  one 
Colias  ediisa  (a  few  Lyccena  cor y don  from  Dorset).  Of  the 
second  form,  Vcuiessa  io,  V.  atalanta,  V.  urticce,  Satyrus  semele, 
&c. ;  and  of  the  third,  Hesperia  Ivnea,  Coenonympha  pampldlus, 
Argynnis  euphrosyne,  &c.  Satyrus  egeria  is  often  greasy  and  very 
pale.  A  specimen  of  Euchloe  cardamines,  with  several  almost 
transparent  spots  ;  I  think  the  aberration  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned species  is  due  to  lack  of  scaling  or  pigment. 

If  Vanessa  atalanta,  V.  io,  or  V.  wiicce  are  bred  in  numbers 
and  crowded,  the  second  form  referred  to  can  often  be  produced. 
I  have  always  considered  this  kind  of  aberration  due  to  over- 
crowding ;  the  larvae  changing  or  about  to  change  to  pupge  are 
subjected  to  almost  constant  motion  and  activity,  as  they  crawl 
over  each  other,  and  disturb  those  which  have  only  just  pupated, 
— a  critical  time,  when  the  least  pressure  would  be  likely  to 
injure  them  in  some  way. 

It  seems  very  probable,  as  Dr.  Chapman  suggests  in  the 
*  Entomologist '  of  January  last,  that  these  spotted  aberrations 
are  caused  by  j)ressure,  there  being  only  one  thing  against  this 
theory  in  general,  and  that  is  that  many  specimens  are  bleached 
or  spotted  upon  the  inferiors  only  which  are  protected  in  the 
pupal  stage ;  in  such  cases  would  not  both  wings  show  signs  of 
injury? 

The  only  moth  I  possess  of  the  bleached  form  is  a  specimen 
of  Emydia  crihrum,  in  which  the  right  superior  is  almost  white, 
the  other  wings  being  normal. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  above  species  are  ground-feeders, 
and  this  doubtless  has  something  to  do  with  it ;  very  few  of  them 
ever  pupate  more  than  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  I  have 
found  pupa3  of  Argynnis  pnplda  four  and  five  feet  from  the 
ground ;  but  in  pale  spotted  varieties  of  this  species  the  aberrant 
characters  are  of  a  more  regular  and  definite  form. 
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I  remember,  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  assisting  a  well- 
known  farmer  in  Dorset  to  carry  his  hay.  I  was  appointed  to 
work  upon  the  rick,  and,  whilst  so  doing, 'l  found  a  great  number 
of  Epinephcle  ianira  pupae,  but  they  nearly  all  died,  and  the  few 
which  emerged  did  not  exhibit  any  aberration  ;  pressure  in  this 
case  undoubtedly  caused  such  a  mortality  ;  the  grass  upon  being 
cut  must  have  overlaid  most  of  them.  I  also  took  pupa  of  other 
species,  but  forget  whether  I  bred  any  imagines  from  them. 

Ringwood,  January,  1894. 
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Migration  of  Lepidoptera. — Notwithstanding  the  tropical  heat  of 
Brazil  there  is  a  large  rainfall,  and  what  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
case,  the  rain  falls  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  summer,  thus  in- 
ducmg  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  vegetable  growth,  resulting  in  immense 
forests  and  thickly  wooded  hills,  with  creepers  and  twiners  matting  the 
forest  trees  together.  The  rocks  disintegrate  rapidly  in  Brazil,  form- 
ing a  rich  soil,  so  that  even  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  and  underwood.  No  wonder  there- 
fore that  there  is  so  great  a  profusion  of  insect  life  where  the  con- 
ditions for  their  nutrition  are  so  very  favourable,  While  staying  at 
Santos,  the  local  newspapers  reported  that  an  immense  swarm  of 
"borboletas  "  (butterflies  or  moths)  had  invaded  S.  Vicente,  a  seaside 
village  near  Santos.  The  insects  had  arrived  in  such  immense 
numbers  that  they  formed  a  cloud  which,  they  reported,  even  obscured 
the  sun  !  They  invaded  the  village,  swarming  into  the  houses  and 
flying  against  everything.  The  greater  portion  of  the  swarm  was  said 
to  have  passed  over  the  village  with  a  strong  wind  which  was  blowino' 
at  the  time  off  the  land  and  in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  Large  numbers 
were  reported  to  have  fallen  into  the  sea,  and  to  have  been  subsequently 
cast  up  on  shore  in  such  large  quantities  that  the  shore  was  said  to  be 
strewed  for  some  distance  with  the  bodies.  Wishing  to  see  what  I 
could  of  so  extraordinary  an  occurrence,  I  took  the  steam-tram  down 
to  S.  Vicente  about  three  days  afterwards.  No  traces  of  the  passage 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  village :  so  my  friend  and  I  went  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  there  at  high-water  mark  we  found  abundant  proofs  as  to 
what  the  swarms  consisted  of.  We  found  large  numbers  of  the  bodies 
of  a  moth  about  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
of  a  creamy  grey  colour,  resembling  that  of  the  English  puss-moth 
{Dicranura  vinula).  The  bodies  had,  however,  been  so  much  knocked 
about  on  the  sand  that  they  were  very  imperfect,  and  not  in  a  state  for 
classification.  For  some  considerable  time  previous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  swarm  the  weather  had  been  very  rainy,  and,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  unusually  so  for  the  time  of  the  year.  The  temperature 
had  therefore  been  rather  lower  than  usual.  When,  however,  the 
weather  cleared  up,  there  was  a  considerable  and  sudden  rise  of  tem- 
perature for  several  days,  and  to  this  I  think  must  be  attributed  the 
sudden  appearance  of  an  immense  number  of  these  moths  simul- 
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taneously ;  their  gradual  issue  had  probably  been  delayed  by  the 
colder  rainy  weather.  It  would  seem  that  the  direction  of  the  wind 
influences  to  a  certain  extent  the  direction  of  flight  of  butterflies. 
When  crossing  from  Rio  Janeiro  by  steamer  to  the  island  of  Paqueta, 
in  the  bay  of  Rio,  I  saw  butterflies  pass  frequently  across  the  bay  with 
the  wind,  but  I  saw  none  pass  against  the  wind.  They  were  going 
from  the  direction  of  Nitheroy  towards  Maua,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay.  When  I  returned,  about  a  week  afterwards,  from  Paqueta  to 
Rio,  I  observed  the  same  flight  across  the  bay,  and  from  more  or  less 
the  same  direction.  They  did  not  go  past  in  a  swarm,  but  singly  or 
two  or  three  together,  and  at  sufliciently  frequent  intervals  as  to 
attract  attention. — Wm.  C.  Tait  ;  Oporto,  January,  1894. 

Macroglossa  stellatarum  and  Colour. — Referring  to  Mr.  Shaw's 
article  {ante,  p.  20),  and  Mr.  Bedford's  and  Mr.  Johnson's  observa- 
tions thereon  [ante,  p.  62),  in  the  translation  of  Professor  Hermann 
Miiller's  work,  '  The  Fertilization  of  Flowers '  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
1883),  p.  119,  it  is  stated  that  "  Viola  calcarata,  L.,  greatly  surpasses 
Viola  tricolor  in  the  size  of  its  flower  and  the  length  of  its  spur  (13  to 
25  mm.).  It  is  fertilised  only  by  Lepidoptera,  chiefly  by  Macroglossa 
stellatarum  (25  to  28  mm.),  our  quickest  worker.  I  have  seen  this 
insect  visit  194  flowers  on  difl'erent  plants  in  Of  minutes,  and  I  could 
see  it  cross-fertilise  them  by  means  of  its  proboscis,  dusted  with  white 
pollen."  The  different  species  of  Viola  are  discussed  with  reference  to 
the  insects  fertilising  them,  including  nocturnal  and  other  Lepidoptera, 
amongst  the  species  mentioned  as  visitors  being  Vanessa  urtica,  Liliodocera 
rhamni  [Viola  odoratn),  Pier  is  rapce  and  P.  napi,  and  Rhodocera  rhamni 
{Viola  sylvatica,  Fries),  and  Pieris  rapm  and  P.  napi  {Viola  canina). 
The  evolution  of  colour  in  violets,  from  an  original  yellow,  is  also 
alluded  to,  and  the  colours  of  flowers  with  reference  to  their  fertili- 
sation by  diurnal  or  nocturnal  species  touched  upon ;  and  in  this  con- 
nection may  it  not  be  that  the  cause  of  the  purple,  lilac,  and  black 
shades  of  Viola  being  neglected  by  Macroglossa  stellataru)ii^{n,s  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Shaw)  is  that  they  are  the  more  advanced  forms  ?  With 
reference  to  Caltha  segetum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Shaw  {ante,  p.  21), 
although  this  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  referred  to  in  the  above 
work,  a  list  of  insects  visiting  Caltha  paliistris  (including  Diptera, 
Coleoptera  and  Hymenoptera)  is  given,  pp.  79  and  80,  but  no  Lepi- 
doptera are  included  in  the  list ;  is  it  not,  therefore,  probable  that 
neither  species  of  Caltha  is  suitable  for  fertilisation  by  Lepidoptera  ? 
and  is  not  the  true  reason  why  any  particular  flower  is  shunned  by 
certain  insects  and  visited  systematically  by  others,  that  the  visiting 
insects  alone  are  able,  having  regard  to  the  mutual  formation  of  flower 
and  visitor,  to  fertilise  the  particular  species  of  flower,  rather  than 
that  the  insect  has  acquired  a  taste  for  the  particular  nectar  yielded, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bedford?  The  whole  basis  of  the  above  work 
appears  to  proceed  on  the  first  view.  With  regard  to  species  of 
Geranium,  on  p.  157  it  is  stated  that  Pieris  napi  visits  Geranium 
robertianum,  and  that  twenty-one  species  of  Lepidoptera  have  been 
found  upon  the  flowers  of  G.  sylvaticum,  which  is  visited  by  seventy-four 
species  of  various  orders.  The  flowers  visited  by  Macroglossa  stella- 
tarum are  stated  to  be  (as  observed),  Dianthus  carthusianorum,  L.,  JEno- 
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thera  biennis,  L.,  Echiiim  vuJgare,  L.,  Ballota  nigra,  L.,  Nepeta  glechoma, 
Bentb.,  Krythrcea  centaureum,  L.,  Sijrivga  vulgaris,  L.,  and  Onopordum 
acanthium,  L.  Reference  is  made  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Sphingidfe  perform  their  work  as  fertihsers,  and  it  is  stated  that  most 
nocturnal  flowers  have  adapted  themselves  specially  to  those  Lepi- 
doptera.  The  first  place,  as  fertilisers  generally,  is  given  to  bees,  the 
Lepidoptera  taking  only  the  second  or  third  place,  before  or  after. 
It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  refer  to  the  many  other  interesting  facts  and 
conclusions  given  in  the  above  work. — George  W.  Oldfield;  2,  Long- 
ridge  Road,  Earl's  Court,  S.W.,  February  12th,  1894. 

Early  Morning  Appearance  of  Butterflies. — I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  if  someone  would  undertake  the  compilation  of  a  list  of 
British  Rhopalocera,  sliowiug  the  earliest,  latest,  and  average  hours 
during  the  day  when  the  species  are  on  the  wing.  On  Aug.  18th, 
1893,  at  6.15  a.m.,  I  observed  quite  a  number  of  Polyommatus  pJilaas 
flying  about,  there  being  fully  two  dozen  of  this  species  on  one  flower- 
bed. The  weather  at  the  time  was  intensely  hot  and  dry,  the  mean 
temperature  being  then  72°,  and  an  exceptionally  low  humidity  pre- 
vailed. Perhaps  others  can  show  an  earlier  time  of  flight. — F.  W. 
Freir;  Elm  House,  Walthamstow,  Jan.  22nd,  1894. 

Aplasta  ononaria  in  the  Burney  Collection.  —  From  your  notice 
it  appears  that  four  specimens  of  the  above  were  ticketed  as  having 
been  take  by  my  friend  Bernard  Pifi'ard.  Allow  me  to  say  that  that 
gentleman  never  captured  but  owe,  which  was  duly  recorded  in  the 
E.  M.  M.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  110,  and  which  he  generously  gave  to  his  great 
friend  the  late  Henry  Doubleday,  m  whose  cabinet  it,  no  doubt,  still 
remains,  unless  that  fine  collection  has  become  scattered. — H.  G. 
Knaggs  ;  Camden  Road,  London,  N.W.,  March  5th,  1894. 

Lyc^na  argiolus. — During  last  season  the  great  abundance  of  L. 
argiolus  in  East  Devon,  especially  in  districts  near  the  sea-border,  is 
quite  worthy  of  record.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  whether  this 
species  was  as  common  elsewhere  in  the  south,  or  did  it,  like  Colias 
edusa,  only  abound  in  this  locality  last  year  ?  I  have  repeatedly 
noticed  that  L.  argiolus  is  usually  plentiful  after  the  Ilex  aqui folium  has 
been  profuse  in  its  berries  the  winter  preceding.  Can  any  reason  be 
suggested  for  this  coincidence  ? — B.  !Stafford  Chope. 

CoLiAs  EDUSA  VAR.  HELiCE,  AND  C.  HYALE.  —  I  thiuk  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  record  the  exceptional  abundance  of  this  species  in  East 
Devon,  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Sept.,  1893.  In  one 
field  of  Trifulium  repens,  durmg  the  latter  part  of  August,  I  captured 
as  many  as  I  cared  to  take  away  (amongst  them  some  fine  females), 
and  could  have  taken  scores  more  in  the  same  field  when  the  crop  was 
being  cut  a  week  later.  The  var.  helice  was  captured  in  a  rough  field 
at  the  end  of  May  in  the  same  locality,  though  only  three  specimens  of 
C.  hyale  were  seen  during  the  season.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Clarke's 
remarks,  bearing  out  Mr.  Bankes'  statement  that  C.  hyale  seldom 
ranges  so  far  west  as  Dorchester  and  Weymouth,  I  am  unable  to 
confirm  the  experience,  for  durmg  the  last  ten  years  or  more  1  have 
repeatedly  captured  it  at  intervals  all  along  the  S.  Devon  coast,  and  at 
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Marazion  on  the  Cornish  coast ;  even,  indeed,  as  far  west  as  the  cliffs 
between  Penzance  and  the  Land's  End,  where  in  1881  it  was  plentiful; 
but  the  var.  helice  I  have  never  heard  of  being  taken  further  west  than 
Sidmouth, — B.  Stafford  Chope, 

BisTON  HiRTAEiA  AND  Cleora  \aDUARiA  IN  SCOTLAND. — In  reference  to 
Mr.  Hodgkinson's  note  {ante,  p.  65),  I  should  like  to  remark  that  this 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  C.  viduaria  being  found  in  Scotland. 
Biston  hirtaria  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Rannoch  district,  but 
appears  to  be  scarce.  I  have  seen  it  on  the  birch-trees  near  Annet, 
Carrie,  and  Carnghouran,  It  does  not  appear  to  differ  much  from  the 
London  form. — Wm.  Eeid;  Pitcaple,  N.B. 

Reissue  of  Hubner's  Exotic  Lepidoptera. — Hiibner's  works  on 
Lepidoptera  have  long  been  very  scarce  and  costly,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  an  enterprising  Belgian,  M.  P.  Wytsman,  is  bringing  out 
a  new  edition  of  the  '  Sammlung  Exotischer  Schmetterlinge,'  and 
likewise  of  the  '  Zutrage.'  We  have  long  been  surprised  that  so  little 
has  been  done  in  bringing  out  new  editions  of  some  of  the  rarer 
illustrated  entomological  books ;  for  some  of  great  value  are  prac- 
tically unobtainable,  and  would,  we  believe,  easily  find  a  sale  sufficient 
at  least  to  repay  the  cost  of  production. 

Note  on  Spilosoma  radiata,  Haw. — This  grand  variety  was  described 
by  Haworth  in  the  '  Transactions  '  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London,  published  in  1812,  p.  366.  It  appears  to  have  been  con- 
founded by  Newman  (Entom.  vii.  169)  with  an  insect  which  Curtis 
figured  and  described  under  the  name  of  ivalkeri.  They  are  both 
figured  in  Humphrey  and  Westwood's  work.  I  have  three  specimens 
of  radiata,  given  to  my  father  by  the  Eev.  J.  Mossop,  who  had  them 
in  June,  1837,  from  larvae  he  found  feediug  on  elder,  at  Saltfleet,  in 
August,  1836.  I  have  also  specimens  of  the  York  form,  which  is  some- 
what intermediate  between  radiata  and  the  type.  The  specimens  of 
zativia  in  Mr.  Richardson's  cabinet  do  not  appear  exactly  to  accord 
with  my  old  specimens  of  radiata. — C.  W.  Dale  ;  March  1st,  1894. 

Rare  British  Diptera  in  1893. — Amongst  some  duplicates  given  to 
me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  which  were  taken  by  himself  in 
Ireland  in  August  last  year,  was  a  solitary  male  specimen  of  Sciomyza 
rujiventris,  Mg.  This,  Dr.  Meade  informs  me,  is  new  to  Britain  ;  but 
on  referring  to  Mr.  Verrall's  list,  under  the  family  Helomyzids,  I  find 
a  single  genus  and  species,  i.  e.,  Tephrochlami/s  rujiventris,  Mg.  I 
think  this  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  same  dipteron,  but  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  submitting  the  fly  to  Mr.  Verrall ;  possibly  Dr. 
Meade  had  overlooked  this  genus  when  determining  my  specimen. 
Meigenia  majuscxda,  Rond.,  is  also  new  to  Britain  ;  a  single  specimen 
of  this  handsome  Tachinid  was  taken  by  my  daughter,  in  my  garden 
at  Dulwich,  in  June  last.  This  species  will  be  described  by  Dr. 
Meade  in  his  forthcoming  Supplement  to  the  Tachinidae.  Deyeeria 
pulchella,  Mgn.  :  this  species  is  also  very  rare,  having  only  been 
described  by  Dr.  Meade  from  a  specimen  or  two  in  Mr.  Dale's  collection, 
which  were  captured  at  Glanvilles  Wootton.  I  am  indebted  for  two 
female  specimens  to  my  friend  Mr.  Adkin,  who  bred  them  from  larvse 
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of  Peronea  maccana.  Urellia  elitta,  Mg. :  a  solitary  male  of  this  rare 
species  of  Trypetidfe  was  taken  by  myself  while  sweeping  herbage  at 
Lewisham,  in  September  last. — T.  R.  Billups;  20,  Swiss  Villas, 
Peckham,  S.E.,  March,  1894. 

Notes  on  Wasps  during  1893. — As  in  other  parts  of  England, 
wasps  were  very  abmidant  in  this  district  of  East  Anglia  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  last  year,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  were 
more  numerous  than  in  1887,  which  summer  was  also  remarkable  for 
its  heat  and  drought.  They  made  their  appearance  much  earlier  in 
1893  than  is  generally  the  case,  and  many  nests  were  found  in  full 
activity  by  the  latter  part  of  May.  On  June  7th  I  removed,  for  so 
early  in  the  season,  a  very  large  nest,  which  was  being  built  in  a  dis- 
used pigeon-house.  I  suspended  it  from  the  rafters  of  an  outhouse,  in 
order  to  watch  them  in  their  building  operations.  They  worked 
rapidly  at  it  for  a  time  and  the  wasps  were  very  numerous.  I 
examined  the  nest  almost  daily  until  July  10th,  when  I  left  home  for 
a  few  days.  On  my  return  on  July  19th  I  found  to  my  astonishment 
that  the  wasps  had  entirely  disappeared,  the  nest  being  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  fully  protected  from  the  weather,  and  it  had  been  quite  un- 
disturbed after  its  removal.  As  far  as  I  could  see  there  was  nothing 
to  account  for  their  extraordinary  disappearance.  I  believe  that  they 
were  one  of  the  tree  wasps,  but  the  nest  was  so  unexpectedly 
abandoned  that  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  species.  On  Aug.  4th 
I  was  shown  a  hole  in  a  bank  in  which  I  was  told  was  a  very  strong 
nest,  but  as  I  could  not  see  any  of  the  insects  about  I  dug  it  out  of  the 
ground  and  found  that  it  was  deserted.  I  was  assured  that  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  destroy  it,  and  the  nest  seemed  quite 
perfect ;  and  there  were  no  dead  insects  to  be  seen,  which  I  should 
have  expected  to  find  if  they  had  been  destroyed.  Although  I  handled 
the  nest  and  carefully  examined  it,  not  a  single  wasp  made  its  appear- 
ance. From  what  I  was  told,  it  could  not  have  been  deserted  for 
many  days.  On  Aug.  8th  I  took  from  the  branch  of  a  pear-tree  a  nest 
of  one  of  the  tree-wasps.  That,  too,  was  quite  deserted,  but  I  was 
informed  that  a  short  time  previously  the  wasps  simply  swarmed  about 
the  nest,  so  much  so  that  the  part  of  the  garden  in  which  it  was 
situated  was  carefully  avoided.  I  observed  that  some  of  the  cells  in 
this  nest  were  sealed  up,  but  as  no  wasps  made  their  appearance  they 
apparently  died  while  in  the  pupal  state.  The  greater  number  of  the 
cells  were  entirely  empty.  What  the  cause  was  which  made  the 
wasps  forsake  their  nests  so  early  in  the  season  I  cannot  tell.  I  care- 
fully examined  them,  but  I  could  ascertain  nothing  to  account  for  it. 
I  have  never  before  known  such  cases  as  these,  as  in  all  the  nests 
which  I  have  previously  observed  the  wasps  have  been  quite  active 
until  the  autumn  nights  have  become  cold.  I  should  like  to  know  if  a 
like  occurrence  has  been  observed  elsewhere,  and  if  the  desertion  of 
the  nest  by  the  wasps  is  in  any  way  to  be  accounted  for ;  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn  the  reason.  —  Edwakd  Ransom  ;  Sudbury,  Suffolk, 
Jan.  29th,  1894. 

Melanic  form  of  Phigalia  pedaria  (=  pilosaria).  —  Mr.  George 
Rose,  of  Barnsley,  has  very  kindly  sent  me  a  fine  series  of  P.  2)edaria, 
which  he  bred  in  February  last  from  ova  deposited  by  a  black  female 
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in  the  spring  of  1893.  The  series  comprises  sixteen  males  and  five 
females  ;  all  of  the  latter  and  six  of  the  males  are  black  ;  three  of  the 
other  males  are  similar  in  colour  to  the  southern  form,  but  the 
majority  of  the  remainder  appear  to  me  to  be  more  strongly  marked 
than  is  usual,  even  in  northern  specimens.  Mr.  Kose  informs  me  that 
the  first  black  example  of  this  species  he  ever  saw  was  taken  about  ten 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  Henry  Willetts,  at  Wharncliffe.  Ova  from  black 
females,  paired  with  black  males,  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Eose  this 
year,  and  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  hear  of  the  result  obtained 
next  spring. — Eichaed  South  ;  12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood, 
N.W. 

Imported  Larv^. — A  larva  of  Pyrrharctia  Isabella  was  found  in  a 
box  of  Canadian  apples  on  Dec.  15th,  1892,  in  a  Chester  provision 
shop.  It  resembled  Arctia  caia ;  1^  in.  long ;  thickly  clothed  with 
uniformly  short  bristly  hairs  (as  if  they  had  been  cut  with  scissors)  ; 
head  small  and  shiny  black ;  legs  and  claspers  black.  The  short, 
bristly  clothing  coloured  in  three  unequal  divisions — black,  three 
segments;  russet-red,  like  A.  caia,  six  segments;  and,  lastly,  the  two 
anal  segments  black.  There  is  a  slight  collar  of  russet-red  bristles 
behind  the  head,  and  a  few  black  bristles  (dorsally)  on  the  segment 
preceding  the  last  two.  At  the  time  tassel-fringes  were  worn  on 
ladies'  mantles,  &c.,  and  the  caterpillar  was  picked  up  as  a  fallen 
tassel.  I  kept  it  till  the  end  of  February,  1893,  when  it  died.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Fletcher,  Ottawa,  Entomologist  to  the  Canadian 
Government,  for  its  identity.  He  tells  me  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
Canadian  insects,  and  non-injurious,  as  it  feeds  on  low  weeds,  such  as 
dandelion,  plantain,  grass,  &c.  Two  larvae  only  of  Heliothis  armigera 
were  obtained,  from  Valencia  tomatoes  in  June.  They  were  nearly 
full-grown  and  pupated  in  due  course ;  imagines  emerged  July  9th  and 
and  19th.  These  caterpillars  have  been  scarce,  home-grown  and 
Jersey  tomatoes  commanding  the  markets.  I  get  them  only  from  the 
Valencia  boxes. — J.  Aekle  ;  Chester,  Jan.,  1894. 

Second  Broods  in  1893. — Agrotis  scgetum  (Sept.  12th  to  Oct.  10th), 
buth  sexes  very  variable.  A.  exclamationis  (Sept.  26th),  one  speci- 
men ;  a  fine  form  with  the  dark  orbicular  and  reniform  spots  absent ; 
the  lower  wings  are  smoke-coloured  with  white  fringes.  Leucania 
iwpura  (Sept.),  paler  than  the  June  and  July  brood.  L.  pallens 
(Sept.  9th),  colours  warmer  than  in  the  summer  brood.  Tnplmna 
orbona  (Aug.  13th  to  Sept.  13th),  much  paler.  Caradrina  cubicu- 
laris  (Aug.  13th  to  Sept.  13th),  many  of  the  specimens  had  their 
wings  infested  by  a  scarlet  mite.  At  the  particular  spot  where  I 
sugared,  some  species  appeared  in  unusual  numbers,  as  Noctua  plecta, 
N.  xanthographa,  A.  segetum,  and  Phlogophora  meticidasa.  Others,  as 
Miana  strigilis  var.  (Ethiops  (swarming  last  year)  and  Xylop)hasia  poly- 
odon,  were,  in  comparison  with  former  seasons,  poorly  represented. 
A  fine  Gonoptera  libatrix  fell  a  victim  to  the  sweets  on  July  25th. — 
J.  Aekle  ;  Chester. 
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Collecting  in  the  Norfolk  Broads  in  1893. — I  spent  nine  daya 
(July  26th  to  Aug.  3rd)  of  last  season  collecting  in  the  Broads,  the  chief 
object  of  my  visit  being  to  complete  a  series  of  Leucania  hrevilinea  (a  few 
specimens  of  which  I  had  taken  on  a  previous  visit  to  the  same  locality  in 
August,  1889);  in  this  I  was  very  successful,  the  nights  of  July  25th, 
26th  and  27th  producing  some  twenty  specimens  in  alofiost  perfect  con- 
dition, besides  a  number  of  worn  examples  netted  and  released  after  due 
inspection.  The  field  of  operations  consisted  of  large  reed-beds  stretching 
alongside  the  River  Bure  ;  part  of  these  beds  had  been  recently  cut,  and 
on  this  cut  portion  one  could  walk  without  iiyuring  or  trampling  down  the 
growing  reeds.  L.  hrevilinea  was  accompanied  by  Tapinostola  fulva  in 
varying  shades  of  colour  from  pale  grey  to  brick-red,  occasional  Noctua  ruhi, 
with  Apamea  leucostigma  [fibrosa),  and  Ccenobia  rufa  [despecta)  also  put  in 
an  appearance.  Lithosia  griseola  and  x&r.  stramiiieola  were  also  present, 
with  Epione  apiciarla  and  Cidaria  testata  flitting  round  the  alder  bushes; 
several  Phihalapteryx  vittata  [svjnata]  and  Acidalia  immutata  were  also 
netted.  On  July  28th  I  rowed  to  Barton  Broad  (some  twelve  miles  by 
water),  taking  the  requisite  entomological  iinpediiiienta  in  the  boat  with 
me,  for  a  stay  of  two  or  three  days ;  the  weather  was  perfect,  and  the  row  a 
most  enjoyable  one,  the  enjoyment  being  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
sight  of  occasional  specimens  ot  Papilio  nmchaon  flying  in  the  sunshine, 
and  sometimes  lazily  flapping  across  the  river.  The  fens  at  Barton  pro- 
duced at  night  Celana  haworthii,  A.  leucostigma,  Calainia  pkragmitidis, 
Noctiia  ruhi,  Caradriiia  g u ad ri punctata  [cilbicularis),  and  T.  fulva,  in 
more  or  less  at)undance,  but  L.  brevilinea  was  here  apparently  scarce,  one 
only  being  observed.  C.  haworthii  and  A.  leucostigma  were  very  partial  to 
the  flowers  of  various  grasses,  also  to  the  honeydew  on  the  leaves  of  the 
sallow  bushes.  Leucania  impura  also  swarmed  in  the  latter  situation. 
Chilo  phragndtellus  was  plentitul,  flying  to  the  lamp  with  which  I  searched 
the  bushes.  A  long  day's  work  amongst  the  "  gladdous  "  Typha  latifolia 
and  T-  angustifolia  brought  many  larvae  and  pupae  of  Nonagria  arundinis 
{typha)  to  light,  but  only  three  pupae  of  N.  cannce.  An  evening  spent 
auunigst  the  reed-beds  on  Barton  Broad  found  Paraponyx  stratiotata  in 
abundance,  also  Hydrocampa  nymphceata ;  but  one  specimen  only  oi  Nona- 
gria iieurica  was  taken,  at  rest  on  a  reed  stem  :  this  species  was  a  great 
disappointment;  I  worked  hard,  but  could  not  find  its  head-quarters.  In 
the  daytime  Crambus  selasellus  was  occasionally  disturbed  amongst  the 
grass  alongside  the  numerous  dvkes  and  ditches  so  characteristic  of  all  fen 
lands.  Amongst  the  Tortrices  I  obtained,  one  afternoon,  a  beautiful  series 
of  Terias  caudana,  by  beating  round  an  alder  cair;  accompanying  these 
were  occasional  specimens  of  Grapholitha  penkleriana,  Plioxopteryx  siculana, 
aud  Phlceodes  immundana.  Eutomologisis  accustomed  to  fen  collecting 
know  the  extraordinary  eff"ect  a  slight  chill  in  the  atmosphere  has  upon  fen 
Lepidoptera;  if  there  is  even  a  slight  mist  rising  over  the  level  fen,  you 
may  as  well  stop  at  home.  One  night  1  had  a  cuiious  exemplification  of 
this  fact:  rowing  down  the  river  I  observed  the  fatal  mist  creeping  over 
the  fen,  but,  having  started,  I  did  not  care  to  return  at  once,  so  landed  and 
lit  the  lantern  as  usual.  Up  to  10  o'clock  the  bag  was  two  T.  fulva  only, 
and  these  were  taken  at  rest  on  the  reed-stems  ;  not  an  insect  moved  where 
the  previous  evening  they  had  been  flying  in  abundance.     I  was  about 
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returning  to  the  boat,  when  I  noticed  a  bank  of  clouds  coming  up  in  the 
distance ;  thinking  they  would  probably  cause  a  slight  breeze  to  spring  up 
when  they  got  nearer,  I  lit  a  pipe  and  waited  ;  the  clouds  came  over,  and 
the  light  wind  which  came  with  them  dispersed  the  mist,  causing  a  warmer 
feeling  in  the  atmosphere.  In  a  few  minutes  insects  were  on  the  wing,  and 
I  returned  home  with  full  boxes  in  lieu  of  empty  ones,  patience  (with  a 
little  knowledge  added)  meeting,  in  this  instance,  with  its  due  reward. — 
G.  H.  Conquest;  6,  Greeuleaf  Koad,  Hoe  St.,  Walthamstow,  Feb.,  1891. 

Collecting  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Worksop  in  1893. — Now 
that  the  season  of  1893  is  over,  and  the  new  year  has  dawned  upon  us,  I 
have  gathered  together  the  records  of  the  past  twelve  months,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  tlie  readers  of  the 
'  Entomologist ';  for  although  this  district  cannot  boast  of  a  fauna  such  as 
attaches  to  the  New  Forest,  or  even  other  less-favoured  localities,  still  it 
may  possess  some  slight  interest  in  being  one  but  little  known  or  worked  by 
entomologists.  And  here  I  should  like  to  mention  that,  although  distant 
only  eight  miles  from  Sherwood  Forest,  except  where  specially  mentioned, 
I  have  not  included  it  in  the  radius  of  miles  worked.  I  am  in  hope,  too, 
that  this  paper  may  prove  especially  interesting  to  the  increasing  number 
of  lady  entomologists,  as  (with  a  few  exceptions)  the  whole  of  the  Lepi- 
doptera  named  have  been  taken  by  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  myself, 
during  our  country  drives  and  rambles.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Noctuae  are  very  poorly  represented,  owing  to  the  little  night-work 
that  has  been  done.  The  season  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  a  particularly 
early  one,  our  first  captures  occurring  on  Jan.  30th,  on  palings,  when  we 
took  two  Hyhernia  leucophcEaria  and  three  Cheimatobia  bnuiiata.  These 
continued  throughout  February,  and  in  March  were  joined  by  H.  j^fogem- 
maria,  Anisopteryx  cescularia,  Larentia  multistrigata,  Scutosia  dubitata, 
Phigalia  pilosaria,  Scopelosoma  satellitia,  TcBiiiocmnpa  gothica,  T.  cruda, 
and  Cerastis  vacciiiii.  On  March  21st  the  first  Brephos  parthenias  was 
seen,  and  on  the  23rd  and  29th  we  sought  it  at  its  head-quarters  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  only  to  find  it  as  abundant  as  ever  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition. We  took  a  beautiful  series,  the  fore  wings  being  greatly  varied,  and 
shading  from  light  to  dark  through  many  gradations.  As  I  have  read  of 
many  failures  to  take  B.  parthenias  this  season,  perhaps  a  few  notes  as  to 
its  habits,  gathered  from  personal  observation,  may  not  be  without  interest. 
The  place  where  we  principally  take  this  species  is  a  long  grass  drive  in 
Sherwood,  and  here  anyone  may  be  certain  of  getting  a  good  bag.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  go  on  a  bright  sunny  morning  in  March,  and  look  in  the 
rioht  place,  which  is  not  up  amongst  the  birch  trees,  round  which  countless 
numbers  can  be  seen  flying,  but  down  on  the  ground.  B.  parthenias  loves 
the  suushiue,  and  may  be  seen  every  few  yards  basking  in  it  on  tlie  ground, 
forming  a  lovely  picture  as  he  sits  with  fully  expanded  wings  on  the  bare 
sandy  patches,  or  olive-gret-n  of  the  grass-grown  drives,  the  orange  of  the  hind 
wings  contrasting  brilliantly  with  the  sober  colouring  of  the  surroundings. 
In  this  way  it  can  be  easily  taken  ;  but  if  by  any  chance  it  should  be 
missed,  it  is  quite  useless  to  give  chase  into  the  woods,  as  the  colour  of  the 
under  side  blends  so  perfectly  with  the  dead  bracken  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  in  sight  for  more  than  a  few  yards.  I  have  been  told  that 
B.  nutha  often  frequents  the  same  localities  as  B.  partlienias,  but  I  have 
never  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  one,  although  I  have  always  been  on 
the  look-out  for  it.    During  the  next  few  mouths  our  list  of  Geometers  was 
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greatly  increased,  and  included  the  following : — Uropteri/x  sambucata,  Bumia 
cratcegata,  Metrocamjm  viargaritata,  Selenia  lunar ia,  Odontopera  bidentata, 
Crocallis  elinguaria,  Amphidaxys  betularia  (an  intermediate  variety  between 
tlie  ordinary  form  and  var.  doubledayaria),  Hemerophila  abruptaria.  Boar, 
mia  repandata,  B.  rhoinboidaria,  Tephrosia  crepuscularia,  T.  punclulata, 
Geometra  papilionaria,  Ephyra  punctaria,  E.  trilinearia,  Asthena  luteata, 
Acidalia  remutata,  A.  incauaria,  A.  aversata,  Cabera  pusaria,  C.  exanthe- 
viaria,  Corycia  temerata,  Macaria  liturata,  Halia  vauaria,  Panagra 
petraria,  Fidonia  atomaria,  F.  piniaria,  Abraxas  uhnata,  Lomaspllis  mar. 
ginata,  Larentia  didymata,  L.  pectinitaria,  Emmelesia  decolorata,  Eupi- 
thecia  centaureata,  E.  abbreviata,  E.  eoronata,  E.  exiguata,  E.  vulgata,  E. 
indigata,  E.  assimilata,  E.  lariciata,  E.  castigata,  E.  rectangulata,  Thera 
variata,  Hypsipetes  elutata,  Melanthia  ocellata,  M.  albicillata,  Melanippe 
montanata,  M.  fiuctuata,  M.  subtristata,  Anticlea  badiala,  Coremia  uni. 
dentata,  C.  ferrugata,  Camptogramma  biUneata,  Scotosia  dubitata,  Cidaria 
corylata,  G.fulvata,  C.  immanata,  lodis  lactearia,  Emmelesia  albulata,  and 
Cidaria  suffumata.  In  the  Bombyces,  Cuspidates,  and  Noctuae  we  took 
Hepialus  hectus,  H.  velleda,  Euchelia  jacob(BCB,  Chelonia  caia,  Arctia  men- 
dica,  A.  lubricipeda,  Orgyia  j^udihunda,  Bombyx  quercus,  Cilix  spinula, 
Platypteryx  falcula,  Notodonta  dromedarius,  Thyatira  derasa,  Acronycta 
psi,  Leucania  conigera,  Hydrcecia  nictitans,  Axijlia  putris,  Xylophasia  rurea, 
X.  polyodon,  Mamestra  brassica,  Apamea  basilinea,  A.  oculea  (very  varied), 
Miana  strigilis  var.  cBthiops,  Caradrina  cubicularis,  Agrotis  nigricans,  Tri- 
phcBna  ianthina,  T.  interjecta,  T.  pronuba,  T.  fimbria,  T.  comes,  Noctua 
augur,  N.  c-nigrum,  N.  brunnea,  Eiiperia  fulvago,  Cosmia  trapezina, 
Epunda  viminalis,  Euplexia  lucipara,  Hadena  adusta,  H.  oleracea,  H.  con- 
tigua,  Plusia  pulchrina,  P.  iota,  P.  gamma,  Amphipyra  pyramidea,  Mania 
typica,  and  Euclidia  mi.  On  the  evening  of  July  28th  I  went  with  my 
brother,  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Alderson,  to  Sherwood  Forest,  in  order  to  sugar 
for  Euperia  flavago.  The  night,  which  was  favourable  at  starting,  turned 
cold  about  9  o'clock,  so  our  bag  was  not  so  good  as  we  had  hoped  for. 
However,  we  added  to  our  captures  Noctua  baja,  N.  triangulum,  Ennomos 
angularia,  and  Xylophasia  scolopacina,  the  last  new  to  us.  Of  E. fulvago 
we  only  took  one  battered  specimen,  which  my  brother  caught  on  the  wing 
about  8  p.m.  We  were  evidently  unfortunate  enough  to  visit  its  favourite 
haunt  at  a  time  between  the  emergence  of  the  two  broods,  as  I  read  with 
pleasure  that  one  of  your  correspondents,  Mr.  W.  Ferris,  had  taken  the 
species  in  plenty  on  Ang.  29th  (Entom.  xxvi.  327).  During  the  greater 
part  of  August,  and  early  in  September,  we  were  away  from  home,  so  my 
records  are  a  blank  for  that  time.  On  returning,  however,  we  found  that 
many  of  the  autumn  moths  were  stirring;  T  took,  amongst  others, 
Xanthia  ferruginea,  Miselia  oxyacanthcB,  Ancliocelis  litura,  Phlogopliora 
meticulosa,  Macroglossa  stellatarum,  and  Himera  pennaria.  In  November 
and  December  we  were  still  busy,  with  Oporabia  dilutata,  Cheimatobia 
brumata,  C.  boreata,  Hybernia  aurantiaria,  and  H.  defoliaria.  I  have 
never  seen  the  last-named  species  in  such  beautiful  variety,  and  we  were 
fortunate  in  getting  a  long  series.  Of  Diurni  this  district  is  particularly 
barren,  and  it  is  quite  an  event  to  see  a  butterfly  on  the  wing  other  than 
the  cabbage  white;  1893,  however,  proved  rather  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
if  not  in  quantity  at  least  in  quality,  as  it  produced  one  specimen  of 
Vatiessa  c-album  and  two  specimens  of  Thecla  iv-album,  neither  of  which 
species  had  been  heard  of  in  Nottinghamshire  for  a  number  of  years.     I 
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may  also  mention  the  great  abundance  of  Vanessa  atalanta,  attracted  by 
the  half-decayed  fallen  fruit  in  our  orchard.  This  closes  my  list  for  1893, 
and  we  are  hoping  for  a  still  better  season  in  1894,  At  present  it  certainly 
seems  as  if  it  would  prove  to  be  an  even  earlier  one  than  its  pedecessor,  as 
we  have  begun  collecting  to  day  (Jan.  17th)  with  a  long  and  variable  series 
of  Hyhernia  leucophcEaria.  This  is  certainly  the  earliest  of  our  moths,  and 
one  which  we  always  welcome,  as  its  appearance  is  a  sure  sign  that  winter 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  the  delights  of  mothiug,  for  another  year, 
are  again  before  us.— E.  Maude  Alderson  ;  Worksop,  Jan.  17th,  1894. 

Notes  from  Ringwood,  1893. — A  peculiar  feature  in  the  habits  of 
most  of  the  large  forest  butterflies  during  the  drought  through  June  to 
July  7th,  1893,  was  their  partiality  for  frequenting  the  dense  portions  of 
the  enclosures,  and  almost  deserting  the  ridings ;  evidently  the  butterflies 
suffered  severely  from  the  want  of  moisture,  such  species  as  Limenitis 
sihijlla  and  the  large  fritillaries  being  known  to  imbibe  large  quantities. 
Upon  taking  an  excursion  for  a  day's  collecting  in  June  to  the  Roe 
enclosures,  I  followed  the  bed  of  one  of  the  streams  in  search  of  water  to 
drink,  and  for  the  first  time  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  sufficient  to 
quench  my  thirst,  not  a  pool  being  left,  but  I  was  well  repaid  by  the  sight 
1  witnessed ;  the  said  bed  of  the  stream  for  more  than  a  mile  was  literally 
crowded  with  butterflies,  the  bulk  being  composed  of  Argynnis  adippe, 
A.  paphia  var.  valesina,  and  Limenitis  sibylla,  also  Argynnis  aglaia, 
A.  selene,  and  A.  euphrosyne,  Epinephele  hyperanthes,  and  others  in  lesser 
numbers ;  they  were  mostly  busy  probing  the  sand  and  gravel  in  search  of 
water,  some  were  quietly  resting  with  folded  wings,  others  seeking  the 
shady  nooks  underneath  the  banks,  but  withal  with  a  constant  flutter  of 
wings  and  restlessness,  denoting  how  ill  at  ease  they  were.  Although  I 
netted  several  good  varieties  in  other  parts  of  the  forest,  I  did  not  see  any- 
thing but  var.  valesina  worth  taking  upon  this  day,  and  of  which  I  took 
twenty-six  specimens.  Altogether  it  was  an  entomological  sight  once  seen 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Gonopteryx  rhamni  was  unusually  plentiful  in  the 
larval  stage,  Limenitis  sibylla  normal,  imagines  of  Vanessa  cardui  almost 
nil,  whilst  V.  atalanta  was  out  from  May  to  Nov.  11th ;  several  late  larvae 
reared  iu-doors  emerged  up  to  the  26th,  and  a  few  of  the  last  to  turn  into 
pupa  died,  becoming  soft  and  watery,  a  fate  which  I  believe  all  the  late 
out-door  specimens  meet  with.  Pararge  egeria  was  over  before  P.  viegcera, 
which  had  a  late  brood  to  Nov.  12th,  in  company  with  Polyommatiis  phlceas. 
I  have  added  a  fresh  butterfly  to  my  list  from  here,  viz.,  Thecla  betulce,  the 
larva  of  which  I  discovered  in  May,  and  quite  by  accident :  I  was  beatmg 
Prumis  spinosa  in  search  of  thorn  larvae,  when  to  my  surprise  I  got  a 
number  of  betula  larvae,  and  have  bred  a  nice  series ;  it  was  not  at  all  local, 
the  area  in  which  it  occurred  extending  quite  a  mile  around.  I  had  no  idea 
this  species  was  found  there,  as  I  had  never  seen  it  upon  the  wing  (until 
later).  This  may  be  a  hint  for  others  to  obtain  it  elsewhere,  by  beating  the 
thorns  anywhere  around  trees.  I  went  to  the  spot  the  first  week  in  x\ugust, 
and  saw  several  T.  betnla  on  the  wing,  also  a  few  Lycaina  arglolus ;  but 
owing  to  the  rough  nature  of  the  ground  both  species  were  difficult  to  net. 
Nearly  all  the  forest  butterflies  were  over  by  the  second  week  in  July,  at 
least  a  month  sooner  than  usual.  I  certainly  prefer  a  season  when  insects 
are  longer  upon  the  wing ;  the  large  fritillaries,  for  instance,  did  not  last 
good  for  more  than  fifteen  days  or  so,  getting  torn  and  rubbed.  Lyccena 
argiolus   was  well   out   by  April  l7th,  and   very  dark   speoimens  were 
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obtained.  Vanessa  polychloros,  from  March  14th  to  April  16th,  was  very 
abundant;  and  later  the  larvae  were  in  clusters  upon  almost  every  sallow  in 
the  forest.  Gonoptenjx  rhamni,  common  in  February  ;  on  the  17th  I 
saw  eight  together,  both  sexes  being  represented.  Vanessa  iirticcB,  at  the 
same  time,  but  scarcer  later  on.  Colias  edusa  was  scarce  during  early 
September.  Argynnis  euphrosyne  appeared  on  April  27th,  and  later  was 
very  abundant;  whilst  A.  selene  was  scarce.  Synchthus  alveolus,  common. 
The  spring  brood  of  Pararye  eyeria  was  quite  a  week  later  than  usual ;  I 
did  not  observe  it  until  April  1st.  Every  autumn  I  breed  a  number  of  this 
species  from  ova,  the  imagines  emerging  during  the  winter  and  spring;  but 
strangely  these  invariably  produce  the  summer  (dark)  form.  I  suppose  this 
is  caused  by  being  reared  in  a  high  temperature,  i.  e.,  upon  a  shelf  in  my 
dining-room.  The  form  I  take  at  large  in  the  spring  has  the  light  spots  much 
enlarged,  especially  those  surrounding  the  eye-spots  upon  the  primaries. 

The  Heterocera,  like  the  Rhopalocera,  were  very  early  upon  the  wing 
during  the  season  of  1893,  and  general  collecting  commenced  from  the 
second  week  in  March,  but  many  species  usually  common  were  extremely 
scarce,  of  course  with  an  occasional  exception.  I  planted  a  large  bed  of 
Nicotiana  affinis  in  anticipation  of  obtaining  Sphinx  convolvuli,  but  was 
sadly  disappointed,  as  I  only  saw  two  or  three ;  this  species  seems  to  be 
gradually  getting  scarce,  very  few  records  have  been  made  of  its  capture  for 
the  last  two  seasons.  I  found  a  few  larvae  of  CJuerocampa  elpenor  feeding 
upon  willow-herb.  The  larvae  of  Smerinthus  ocellatus  were  plentiful  upon 
sallows;  also  Dicrayiura  vinula.  Macroylossa  steUatanim  (two  broods)  was 
very  abundant,  especially  in  the  autumn;  I  obtained  several  specimens 
in-doors  flying  against  the  window ;  they  were  all  females,  and  doubtless 
were  seeking  a  place  for  hybernating.  Hemaris  bombyliformis  was  also  very 
common  feeding  upon  blue-bells ;  and  H.  fuciformis  more  so  than  usual 
upon  violets  and  primroses.  From  an  old  sallow  stump  I  chiselled  out 
from  sixty  to  seventy  pupae  of  Trocliilium  bembeciformis,  and  there  are  many 
small  larvae  still  there.  Sesia  asiliformis  larvae  and  pupae  are  to  be  found 
in  oak  stumps  plentifully  in  the  forest  about  April.  I  got  a  larva  of  Zeuzera 
ascuU  from  a  twig  of  holly.  Larvae  of  Cossus  liyniperda  are  playing  havoc 
with  the  elms  around  here  ;  I  worked  one  tree  and  took  many  larvae  in  their 
second  year's  growth,  but  the  formic  acid  was  almost  unbearable,  it  nearly 
overpowered  me,  although  Vanessa  atalanta  seemed  to  revel  in  it.  Drepana 
cultraria  was  frequently  seen  among  the  beeches,  but  difficult  to  get;  they 
rise  from  the  shrubs  and  soar  to  the  tree  tops.  Sarothripa  revayana  was 
scarce ;  Earias  chlorana  and  Chleophora  (HylopJiila)  bicolorana,  fairly 
plentiful.  Amongst  rushes  in  the  meadows  I  found  a  colony  of  Nudaria 
senex,  at  dusk,  and  took  them  freely ;  the  males  were  pale  yellowish  brown, 
and  the  females  slaty  brown  in  colour.  Calligenia  miniata  and  Lithosia 
riibricollis  were  met  with  occasionally;  but  L.  griseola,  one  specimen  only. 
Ernijdia  cribrum  was  fairly  abundant  the  last  week  in  May,  and  very 
dark ;  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Bournemouth,  discovered  this  species  in  abundance 
near  that  town,  but  quite  a  month  later  than  I  got  it  here.  Demas  coryli, 
from  beech  trunks,  from  April  17th,  at  Ridley  wood.  Bombyx  rubi  was 
very  common,  and  upon  the  wing  for  a  long  time.  Euchelia  jacobcBCB,  I 
have  never  seen  the  larvae  of  this  species  so  plentiful  before ;  the  ragwort 
was  eaten  in  shreds  almost  everywhere  around  here.  Callbnorpha  domi- 
nula,  Euthemonia  russida,  Chelonia  villica,  fairly  common.  Hepialus 
hiimuli  was  double-brooded ;   I  took  a  few  on   Sept.  26th,  and  saw  some 
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undulating  over  a  sallow  bush,  one  of  which  I  netted.  H.  hectus,  scarce. 
A  few  larvee  of  Notodonta  chaonia  and  pupse  of  Acronycta  ligustri  were 
found.  Larva  of  Cymatopliora  ridens  undoubtedly  was  the  commonest 
larva  in  the  forest;  by  beating,  every  stroke  brought  them  down  in 
numbers  ;  I  got  quite  tired  of  them.  TcB)iiocampa  miniosa,  ranking  next; 
nearly  all  the  oaks  bordering  the  enclosures  had  one  or  two  companies 
feeding  under  webs,  and  averaging  about  fifty  larvae  in  each.  Trachea 
]dni2Jerda  and  TcRiiiocampa  munda,  common  at  sallows  in  March ;  the 
latter  are  all  of  the  clay  coloured  form,  whilst  those  from  Brockenhurst 
are  reddish, — a  contrast,  seeing  the  distance  from  here  is  only  sixteen  miles, 
and  the  surroundings  almost  identical.  I  bred  out  a  few  Asteroscopus 
sphinx.  One  of  the  best  insects  of  the  season  was  Heliothis  dipsacea ;  I 
discovered  a  locality  for  it  in  June,  and  found  it  in  abundance ;  my  friend 
Mr.  Bloomfield,  of  London,  and  I  had  excellent  sport  with  this  species; 
but  what  a  wary  insect  to  capture  :  the  first  one  I  saw  fell  an  easy  victim, 
not  so  with  the  other  specimens  in  the  good  series  I  obtained  ;  many  a  mile 
I  tramped  for  them  under  a  scorching  sun.  You  quietly  walk  amongst  the 
heaths  and  up  starts  an  insect,  pale  in  appearance,  but  for  all  the  world  like 
a  Plusia  gamma  in  all  its  habits :  upon  its  first  flight  it  usually  settles 
within  a  few  yards  from  whence  it  started  ;  but  each  time  you  fail  to  capture, 
the  flight  gets  longer,  and  I  observed  that  in  nearly  every  case,  although 
it  may  lead  you  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  it  gradually  works  its  way  around  and 
very  near  to  the  original  place  of  starting.  The  best  plan  is  to  approach 
cautiously,  and  bending  low,  quickly  glide  the  net  over  it ;  upon  settling,  it 
always  selects  an  open  space,  and  with  quivering  wings  runs  well  up  under 
a  clump  of  heath.  When  the  insect  is  under  the  net,  it  is  best  to  lift  the 
leno,  as  H.  dipsacea  immediately  rises,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  Macro- 
glossa  stellutarum.  I  did  not  observe  it  after  sundown  ;  but  about  this  time 
I  have  seen  specimens  get  right  out  of  sight  into  a  clump  of  heath.  Leucania 
pallens  had  a  late  brood ;  I  took  it  from  ivy  in  October ;  and  in  this  way 
Hadena  protea  and  Agrotis  inita  were  both  plentiful.  Uropteryx  sambucata 
produced  two  broods ;  I  caught  a  rather  small  female  at  ivy,  and  at  same 
time  several  larvse  also  ;  rather  unusual  for  both  to  appear  together.  Epione 
advenaria,  more  plentiful  than  usual.  Tephrosia  hiundularia  was  well  out 
by  April  1st;  and  I  did  not  observe  T.  crepuscularia  until  April  4th.  The 
latter  produced  three  district  broods  :  the  first,  large ;  the  second,  medium  ; 
and  the  third,  September,  small  and  dark.  T.  consonaria,  common,  April 
6lh.  Boarmia  cinctaria,  from  March  29th  to  April  20th ;  and,  later, 
B.  rohoraria,  fairly  common.  Himera  pennaria,  abundant.  On  April 
6th,  Selenia  lunaria  appeared.  Hybernia  leucophcearia,  from  Jan.  27th  to 
Feb.  27th.  Pachycnemia  hippocastanaria,  from  April  16th  to  the  autumn, 
with  a  slight  interval.  Lobophora  viretata,  April  13th ;  and  larvae  of 
L.  carpinata,  upon  sallows  in  June  and  July,  were  plentiful ;  I  also  netted 
a  few  L.  sexaiisata.  Cidaria  siderata,  in  October,  upon  ivy.  Corycia 
temerata  and  C.  taminata  were  both  common.  Three  fine  specimens  of 
Aventia  fiexula  fell  to  my  lot ;  one  upon  a  black  currant  bush  in  my 
garden.  Botys  hyalinalis  came  to  light  (4).  I  found  the  larvae  oi  Euchlo'e 
cardamines  upon  plants  of  purple  honesty  in  my  garden,  feeding  upon  the 
seed-heads.  Vespa  crahro  was  very  abundant  everywhere  around  here ;  the 
females,  in  March,  were  very  large;  neuters,  during  the  summer;  and 
males,  later.  Li  conclusion,  to  show  what  a  remarkable  spring  that  of  1893 
was,  the  hawthorn  was  out  in  full  bloom  by  April  16th;  that  and  the 
blackthorn  being  in  flower  together,  the  hedges  for  miles  around  looked 
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just  as  if  a  coating  of  snow  lay  upon  them. — J.  Hy.  Fowler;  Poulner, 
Ringwood,  Feb.  1894. 

Observations  in  North  Middlesex,  1893. — The  past  entomological 
season,  throughout  England,  has  been  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  uniform 
high  temperature,  prevalent  from  the  earliest  weeks  of  March.  Here  the 
sallows  were  in  full  flower  on  March  Ilth,  while  by  the  23rd  the  hedges 
had  everywhere  assumed  their  spring  foliage.  On  April  5th  the  birches  were 
in  leaf  in  Oxhey  and  Pinner  Woods,  the  wild  cherry-blossom  at  the  same 
time  being  very  abundant  and  fine.  Cold  winds  during  the  second  week  in 
April  rather  checked  the  general  advance,  but  on  the  17th  I  noticed  that 
most  of  the  forest  trees  were  green,  and  the  grass  in  all  the  meadows  was 
burnt  up.  How  the  drought  developed,  and  continued  practically  until 
November,  I  need  not  add.  The  effect  upon  insect-life  was  everywhere 
apparent,  the  majority  of  species  being  at  least  three  weeks  before  their 
normal  time.  In  the  list  of  observances  and  captures  appended  will  be  found 
several  insects  new  to  the  Middlesex  fauna,  or  at  any  rate  not  recorded  in 
Mr.  Cockerell's  valuable  Catalogue,  published  in  the  '  Entomologist '  (vols. 
xxiv.  and  xxv.),  and  in  my  notes  (xxvi.  57).  The  credit  of  these  new  dis- 
coveries is  due  to  the  diligence  of  Mr.  George  Wall,  who  has  furnished  me 
with  an  interesting  list  of  Lepidoptera  observed  at  Grims  Dyke,  the 
boundary  estate  of  Middlesex  at  this  point;  but  the  greater  number  of  his 
captures  are  represented  by  single  specimens,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
of  the  relative  abundance  of  the  novelties  enumerated.  I  have  also  included 
the  captures  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Peers,  of  Harrow- Weald  Rectory,  with  Mr.  Wall's 
and  my  own.  Of  the  Rhopalocera,  Gonopteryx  rhamni  was  the  first  to  put 
in  an  appearance  on  Feb.  19th,  with  Vanessa  urticcB  a  few  days  later.  On 
March  25  th,  a  bright  day  with  a  cloudless  sky,  Pieris  hrassiccB  and  P.  rapes 
were  about  everywhere.  Euchloe  cardamines  I  did  not  see  until  April  23rd  ; 
but  on  May  6th,  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  Lycaiia  icarus,  Polyommatus  phlceas, 
Ccenonympha  p)amphilus,  Nisoniades  tayes,  and  Syrichthus  malva  (the  latter 
literally  in  thousands),  were  flying  in  the  meadows  about  Pinner  Woods. 
After  May,  the  butterflies  were  not  much  in  evidence,  except  P.  phlceas, 
which  was  extremely  plentiful,  the  last  entry  in  my  note-book  showing  that 
it  was  still  about  on  Oct.  29th.  V.  atalanta,  too,  was  out  early,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  common  down  to  Oct.  21  st,  when  it  suddenly  disappeared  ;  but 
of  V.  io  1  saw  but  a  solitary  hyberuated  specimen  on  March  30th  ;  while 
F.  cardui,  usually  an  occasional  visitor,  was  in  the  same  way  entirely 
wanting.  The  discovery  of  this  neighbourhood  by  the  speculative  builder 
will,  I  fear,  soon  destroy  some  of  the  best  collecting-grounds  in  Middlesex, 
hitherto  almost  as  much  terra  incognita  to  Loudon  entomologists  as  to  the 
more  unwelcome  bricks  and  mortar.  But  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for 
exploration ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  as  I  never  meet  collectors,  the 
county  has  by  no  means  received  its  fair  share  of  attention.  During 
August  and  September  both  Mr.  Peers  and  I  were  away.  Subjoined  is  a 
complete  list  of  species  observed,  those  followed  by  a  *  being,  I  believe, 
additions  to  the  already  published  lists  of  the  county  : — 

Rhopalocera  {l^  species). — Pieris  brassicse,  P.  rapae,  P.  napi,  Euchloe 
cardamines,  Gonopteryx  rhamni,  Argynnis  selene,  Vanessa  urticse,  V.  io, 
V.  atalanta,  Epinephele  ianira,  Ccenonympha  pamphilus,  Lycsena  icaris, 
Syrichthus  malvae,  Nisoniades  tages,  Hesperia  sylvanus. 

Heterocera  (195  species). — February;  Hybernia  rupicapraria,  H.  leu- 
cophsearia.    March  :  Asphalia  flavicornis,*  Taeniocampa  gothica,  T.  incerta, 
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T.  stabilis,  T.  gracilis,  T.  raunda,  T.  pulverulenta,  Gonoptera  libatrix, 
Brephos  parthenias,*  Amphidasys  strataria,  Hyberuia  marginaria, 
Aiiisopteryx  aescularia,  Cidaria  suffumata,  Alucita  hexadactyla.  April : 
Spilosoma  fuligiuosa,  Xylocampa  areola,  Ruraia  luteolata,  Selenia  bilu- 
naria,  Panagra  petraria,  Anticlea  badiata,  A.  nigrofasciaria,  Coreinia 
unideutaria.  May :  Choerocampa  porcellus,  Macroglossa  stellatarum, 
(Oct.  11th  to  14th)  Euchelia  jacobsese,  Hepialus  hurauli,  H.  lupulinus, 
Procris  statices,  Spilosoma  mendica,  Acrouycta  psi,  Leucania  comma, 
Xylophasia  rurea,  Apamea  basilinea,  A.  gemina,  Miana  strigilis,  M.  bico- 
loria,  Grammesia  trilinea,  Caradriua  taraxaci,  Agrolis  exclamatioiiis, 
A.  segetum,  A.  corticea,  Noctua  rubi,  Hadeua  thalassina,  Euclidia 
glyphica,  E.  mi,  Heliaca  tenebrata,  Triphaena  pronuba,  Zanclogiiatha 
tarsipennalis,  Hypena  proboscidalis,  Selenia  tetralunaria,  S.  lunaria, 
Venilia  macularia,  Odontopera  bideiitata,  Tephrosia  biuiidularia,=;=  lodis 
lactearia,  Cabera  pusaria,  C.  exanthemata,  Ligdia  adustata,  Lomaspilis 
margiuata,  Emmelesia  albulata,  E.  decolorata,  Eupithecia  lariciata, 
E.  ceutaureata,  E.  castigata,  Thera  variata,  Melanthia  ocellata,  Melanippe 
sociata,  M.  montauata,  M.  tluctuata,  Coremia  desiguata,  C.  ferrugata, 
Camptogramma  bilineata,  Cidaria  corylata,  C.  truncata,  C.  imraanata,* 
Eubolia  plumbaria,  Botys  byalinalis.  June:  Nola  cucullatella,  Spilosoma 
lubricipeda,  S.  menthastri,  Zeuzera  pyrina,  Porthesia  sirailis,  Bombyx 
rubi,  B.  neustria,  Notodonta  camelina,  Phalera  bucephala,  Thyatira  derasa, 
Leucania  conigera,  L.  pallens,  Xylophasia  lithoxylea,  X.  monoglypha, 
X.  hepatica,  Neuria  reticulata,  Dipterygia  pinastri,  Mamestra  brassicae, 
Apamea  didyma,  Miana  fasciuncula,  M.  literosa,  M.  arcuosa,  Caradrina 
morpheus,  Rusina  tenebrosa,  Noctua  augur,  N.  plecta,  N.  triangulum, 
N.  brunnea,  N.  festiva.  Mania  typica,  Euplexia  lucipara,  Hadena  oleracea, 
Plusia  iota,  P.  pulchrina,  P.  gamma.  Oct.  21st :  Phytometra  viridaria, 
Uropteryx  samliucaria,  Metrocampa  margaritaria,  Pericallia  syriugaria, 
Boarmiarepandata,  B.  gemmaria,Pseudoterpna  pruinata,  Hemitheastrigata, 
Acidalia  bisetata,  A.  virgularia,  A.  aversata,  Timandra  amataria,  Abraxas 
grossulariata,  Larentia  didymata,  L.  viridaria,  Eupithecia  rectangulata, 
Hypsipetes  sordidata,  Cidaria  popu!ata,-i=  C.  fulvata,  C.  dotata,  Eubolia 
limitata,  Pyralis  glauciualis,  Eurrliypara  urticata,  Botys  fusoalis,  Aciptilia 
pentadactyla.  July  :  Orgyia  antiqua,  Hydroecia  uictitans,  Leucania  impura, 
Caradrina  quadripunctata,  Agrotis  nigricans,  Noctua  baia,  N.  xanthographa, 
Amphipyra  pyramidea,  A.  trogopogonis,  Calymnia  trapezina,  C.  diffinis, 
C.  pyralina,  Catocala  nupta,  Crocallis  eliuguaria,  Geometra  papiUouaria, 
Phorodesma  pustulata,  Cidaria  miata,  Scotosia  rhamnata,  Aglossa  pingui- 
nalis,  Pyralis  costalis,  Achroea  grisella.  Aug. :  Asphalia  diluta,  Cerigo 
matura,  Agrotis  suffusa,  Noctua  c-nigrum,  Xauthia  lulvago,  X.  circellans, 
Phylogophora  meticulosa,  Macaria  liturata,  Cidaria  lestata.  Sept.  : 
Neurouia  popularis,  Agrotis  puta,  Orthosia  lota,  0.  macilenta,  Anchocelis 
rudna,  A.  pistacina,  A.  lunosa,  A.  litura,  Cerastis  vaccinii.  (March  22nd) 
Scopelosoma  satellitia,  (Feb.  Uth)  Xanthia  citrago,  X.  flavago,  X.  aurago, 
X.  gilvago,  Polia  flavicincta,  Miselia  oxyacauthae,  Agriopis  aprilina,  Hadeua 
protea,  Epione  apiciaria.  Oct. :  Calymnia  affinis,  Himera  pennaria, 
Hybernia  deioliaria,  Oporabia  dilutata.  Nov.  :  Cerastis  spadicea,  Hyberuia 
aurantiaria,  Cheimatobia  brumata. — H.  Rowland  Brown:  Oxhey  Grove, 
Harrow-Weald,  Middlesex,  Jan.  14th,  1894. 

The  Mild  Season. — I  can  give  an  earlier  date  for  Phigalia  pedaria, 
and  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  than  any  that  have  yet  appeared  in  the 
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'Entomologist.'  On  Dec.  27th,  my  brother  brought  me  a  fine  female 
specimen,  which  he  had  found  in  the  Logie  woods.  He  brought  me 
another  on  Jan.  7th,  from  the  same  locality. —  Wm.  Reid  ;  Pitcaple,  N.B., 
March  5th,  18<J4. 

On  the  2-tth  inst.  my  bi'other  took  a  very  good  specimen  of  Phlocjophora 
meticulosa,  on  some  palings  in  the  high  road  here.  The  moth  was  very 
lively  when  boxed.  Can  tliis  be  a  hybernated  specimen,  or  one  of  the  early 
brood? — Herbert  C.  Gentry;  '22,  Goulton  Road,  Lower  Clapton,  N.E., 
Feb.  26th,  1894. 

I  found  a  male  Phigalia  pilusaria  {pedaria),  on  Jan.  7th,  on  a  lamp- 
post in  Ealing. — R.  S.  St.  John;  Duncliffe,  Hanger  Lane,  Ealing,  W., 
Feb.  27th,  1894. 

I  see  in  the  '  Entomologist '  for  February  {ante,  p.  71)  the  report  of  an 
early  capture  of  Phujalia  pedaria.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  species,  on  a  lamp  in  Sherwood  Rise,  on  Jan.  13th.  The 
weather  was  very  mild  then,  and  I  have  had  Eiidromis  versicolor  and 
Asphalia  Jlavicornis  come  out  in  the  breeding-cage  this  week,  which  I  think 
very  unusual. — Thos.  A.  Carlyon  ;  Counemara  House,  Alexander  Street, 
Sherwood  Rise,  Nottingham,  Feb.  17th,  1894. 

Lepidoptera  at  Light  in  Suffolk  in  1893. — I  was  interested  in 
reading  the  remarks  on  captures  at  light  made  last  year  by  an  Ipswich 
correspondent  {ante,  p.  26),  and  can  fully  endorse  the  statement  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  Noctua  c-nigrum,  of  which  my  first  capture  is  recorded  on 
May  8th.  There  was  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  Plusia 
gaimna  as  compared  with  1892,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Thyatira 
derasa  and  TriplitBua  pronuba.  The  "  glorious  "  evenings  at  ivy  and  sallow 
last  year  might  be  called  a  fraud.  Lamps  at  early  morning,  during  May, 
were  very  productive,  but  after  that  time  results  were  not  so  satisfactory, 
presumably  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  feathered  visitants,  as  I  noticed 
numbers  of  swallows  and  other  birds  fly  off  the  lamps  on  approaching.  On 
May  13th,  from  4.30  a.m.,  I  captured  the  following: — Smerinthus  populi, 
Exichelia  jacobcECB  (6),  Pygcera  bucephala  (2),  Orgyia  pudibunda  (1), 
Arctia  labricipeda  (2),  A.meiUhastri  (7),Rumia  cratjgata{2),  Hemerophila 
abruptaria,  and  Cilix  spinula  (2).  E.  jacobtccd  canit;  as  a  pleasant  surprise, 
as  1  was  not  aware  of  its  being  attracted  to  light.  On  May  15th  I 
caught  another  solitary  specimen  out  of  about  seventy  suburban  lamps 
visited,  other  captures  being  chiefly  A.  lubricipeda  and  A.  menthastri.  On 
May  16th  I  added  Cymatophora  diluta.  I  may  mention  that  I  captured 
two  specimens  of  Btston  hirtaria  on  April  12th,  and  one  example  on  Dec. 
27th. — Claude  A.  Pyett  ;  Thoruley  Place,  28,  Waterloo  Road,  Ipswich, 
Jan.  24th,  1894. 

Dragonflies  in  the  Chester  District. — The  three  following  species 
are  now  added  to  the  list  for  the  Chester  district  (Entom.  xxvi.  35):  — 
j^schna  cyanea,  one  of  the  largest  species,  with  two  large  yellow  oval  spots 
on  front  of  thorax;  Platetrum  depressum  (Entom.  xxvi.  288);  and  Calo- 
pteryx  splendens,  with  head,  thorax,  and  body  iridescent  peacock-green,  the 
males  having  on  all  the  wings  a  very  wide  smoky  black  blotch,  central,  but 
situated  nearest  the  outer  margin,  this  blotch  usually  extending  from  the 
costal  to  the  inner  margin  ;  females  without  the  blotch,  and  wings  usually 
with  a  green  tint.  Total,  17  species  out  of  the  British  total  of,  say,  37. — 
J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 
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Argynnis  SELENE  IN  Jerset. — Oil  Aug.  19th,  1893,  Mr.  J.  Norman, 
an  entomologist  of  this  island,  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  a  fritillary, 
afterwards  identified  by  Mr.  LufF,  of  Guernsey,  as  a  small  specimen  of 
Argynnis  selene.  I  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  and  saw  the 
insect  before  he  succeeded  in  netting  it.  It  was  flying  over  a  bed  of  yellow 
iris,  on  the  borders  of  a  small  stream  in  a  valley  at  Rozel.  This  is  an 
important  capture,  as  A.  selene,  although  common  in  England,  had  never 
before  been  observed  in  Jersey,  or  indeed  any  of  the  Channel  Islands. — 
Stanley  Guiton;  31,  Bath  Street,  Jersey. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — February  'Jth,  1894.  Henry 
John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  President 
announced  that  he  had  nominated  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Walsingham, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S. ;  Professor  Edward  B.  Poulton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  ;  and 
Colonel  Charles  Swinhoe,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Society  for  the  session  1894-95.  Mr.  Walter  F.  Baker,  of  18,  Hyde 
Terrace,  Leeds  ;  Mr.  Percy  M.  Bright,  of  Eoccabruna,  Bournemouth ; 
Professor  Lewis  Compton  Miall,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds  ;  and  Mr.  Edwin  Wilson,  of  Cherry  Hinton  Road,  Cambridge, 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Adye,  a  specimen  of  Plusia  moneta,  Fabr.,  which 
had  been  captured  at  Christchurch,  Hants,  and  remarked  that  this 
species,  which  had  been  found  in  this  country  for  the  first  time  so 
recently  as  June,  1890,  was  apparently  becoming  a  permanent  resident 
here,  as  it  had  been  since  taken  in  several  of  the  southern  counties. 
The  food-plant,  Aconiium  napellus,  though  rare  in  England  as  a  wild 
plant,  was  very  common  in  gardens.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  also  exhibited 
a  nearly  black  specimen  of  Veniiia  macularia,  L.,  the  yellow  markings 
being  reduced  to  a  few  small  dots.  Mr.  Hamilton  Druce  exhibited  a 
female  specimen  of  Hypochrysops  scintillans,  lately  received  by  him 
from  Mioko,  New  Ireland.  He  said  that  only  the  male  of  this  species 
had  been  as  yet  described.  Mr.  F.  Enock  exhibited  a  nest  of  the 
British  Trap-door  Spider,  Atyjnis  piceus,  recently  found  near  Hastings 
by  Mrs.  Enock.  Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Blandford  stated  that  he  had  recently 
obtained  an  additional  species  of  Scoly  to -platypus  from  Japan,  which, 
though  closely  allied  to  the  species  he  had  formerly  described,  showed 
a  very  distinct  modification  of  the  male  prosternum.  Mr.  M.  Jacoby 
exhibited  and  remarked  on  a  specimen  of  Leptispa  pygmma,  Baly, 
which  was  doing  much  injury  to  sugar-cane  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
of  India.  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  stated  that  he  had  found  an  allied 
species  on  bamboo.  Dr.  I'.  A.  Dixey  read  a  paper — which  was 
iiiubtrated  by  the  oxy hydrogen  lantern — entitled  "  On  the  Phylogeny 
of  the  i'ieiincE.  as  illustrated  by  their  wing-markings  and  geographical 
distribution."  A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  President, 
Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  Mr.  Jacoby,  Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir, 
Mr.  Hauipson,  and  Mr.  Kenrick  took  part.  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  read 
a  paper  eniiiled  "  Some  notes  on  those  species  of  Micro-Lepidoptera, 
allied  to  Micropteryx,  whose  larvse  are  external  feeders,  and  chiefly  on 
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the  early  stages  of  Eriocephala  caltheUa.''  Mr.  Hampson  and  the 
President  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
Hamilton  H.  Druce  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Description  of  the  female 
oi  Hypochrysops  scintillans,  Butl."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  communicated 
a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  H.  F.  Rippon,  entitled  "  Description  of  a  variety  of 
Ornithoptera  [Piiawoj)tera)  urvilliana." 

Feb.  28th. — Colonel  Charles  Swinhoe,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair.  Professor  August  Forel,  M.D.,  of  the  University  of 
Ziirich,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  Professor  H.  A.  Hagen,  M.D. 
Mr.  John  Pratt,  of  the  Cedars,  New  Barnet,  and  Mr.  Michael  Yeatman 
Woolf,  of  1,  Marlborough  Place,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.,  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society.  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  called  attention  to  a 
supposed' new  Longicorn  beetle,  described  and  figured  by  Herr  A.  F. 
Nonfried,  of  Rakonitz,  Bohemia,  under  the  name  of  Callipogon  fried- 
Idnderi,  in  the  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitschr.  1892,  p.  22.  He  said  that  the 
supposed  characters  of  the  insect  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  head 
had  been  gummed  on  upside  down !  He  also  exhibited  an  extensive 
collection  of  Coleoptera  and  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  made  by  himself 
in  the  island  of  Corsica  in  May  and  June  last.  The  Rev.  Theodore 
Wood  exhibited  a  variety  of  Saturnia  carpini,  with  semi-transparent 
wings,  a  large  proportion  of  the  scales  being  apparently  absent,  bred 
with  several  examples  of  the  type-form  at  Baldock,  Herts  ;  also  a  pale 
variety  of  Sinerinthns  populi,  which  was  said  to  have  been  bred,  with 
several  similar  specimens,  from  larvae  marked  with  rows  of  red  spots  on 
both  sides.  Mr.  R.  South  exhibited  a  variety  of  Aryynnis  aylaia,  ap- 
proaching the  form  known  as  var.  charloUa,  and  a  variety  of  Euchelia 
jacobcBCB,  in  which  the  crimson  costal  streak  was  continued  along  the  outer 
margin  almost  to  the  inner  margin,  taken  by  Mr.  Fowler  at  Ringwood, 
Hants,  in  1893;  a  variety  of  Aryxjnnis  euphrosyne,  taken  by  Mr.  Mead  in 
Epping  Forest  in  1893 ;  and  a  series  of  black  and  other  forms 
of  Phigalia  pedaria,  bred  during  the  present  year  from  a  black  female 
captured  last  year  by  Mr.  Rose,  of  Barnsley.  Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited, 
for  Mr.  C.  B.  Taylor,  of  Jamaica,  a  beautifully  coloured  drawing  of  the 
larva  of  Papilio  homerus,  Fab.  Mr.  F.  W.  Frohawk  exhibited  drawings 
showing  the  complete  life-history  of  Argynnis  aylaia  and  A.  adippe, 
every  stage  being  figured ;  also  enlarged  drawings  of  the  segments 
of  the  larvsB  in  their  first  and  last  stages,  showing  the  remarkable 
difference  in  structure.  Mr.  Merrifield  commented  on  the  beauty  of 
the  drawings.  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  read  a  paper  entitled  "  On  the 
TenebrionidcB  collected  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker, 
R.N.,  during  the  voyage  of  H.M.  Ship  '  Penguin,'  with  descriptions  of 
new  genera  and  species  "  ;  and  he  exhibited  the  specimens  comprised 
in  the  collection.  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  and  Colonel  Swinhoe  made 
some  remarks  on  the  paper.  Mr.  Champion  also  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  An  Entomological  Excursion  to  Corsica,"  in  which  he 
described  an  expedition  to  the  mountains  of  that  island  in  May  and 
June,  1893,  in  company  with  Mr.  R.  S.  Standen,  Mr.  A.  H.  Jones, 
Colonel  Yerbury,  R.A.,  Mr.  Lemann,  Mr.  Raine,  and  others.  Mr. 
Osbert  Salvin,  Colonel  Yerbury,  and  Colonel  Swinhoe  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  ensued.  Mr.  Edward  Saunders  communicated  a 
paper  entitled  "  A  List  of  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  collected  by   Mr, 
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Champion  in  Corsica,  with  a  description  of  one  new  species."  Mr.  W. 
F.  Kirby  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  Donjdium  westu-oodi, 
Buchanan  White,  with  observations  on  the  use  of  the  name  Dory- 
dium."  Mr.  Charles  B.  Taylor  communicated  a  paper  entitled 
"Description  of  the  larva  and  pupa  of  Papilio  Iwmerus,  Fab." 

March  lith.  —  Colonel  Charles  Swinhoe,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  William  Bateson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Mr.  H.  Caracciolo,  of  the  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad ;  Mr.  G.  Dudgeon,  of  53,  Montague  Square,  W. ;  and  the 
Eev.  Frank  E.  Lowe,  M.A.,  of  St.  Stephen's  Vicarage,  Guernsey,  were 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Dr.  D.  Sharp,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
white  ants  (Termites)  formed  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Haviland  in  Singapore,  which 
comprised  about  ten  or  twelve  species,  of  most  of  which  the  various 
forms  were  obtained.  He  said  that  Professor  Grassi  had  recently 
made  observations  on  the  European  species,  and  had  brought  to  light 
some  important  particulars  ;  and  also  that,  in  the  discussion  that  had 
been  recently  carried  on  between  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Professor 
Weismann,  the  former  had  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  different 
forms  of  social  insects  were  produced  by  nutrition.  Professor  Grassi's 
observations  showed  this  view  to  be  correct,  and  the  specimens  now 
exhibited  confirmed  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  his  observa- 
tions. Dr.  Sharp  also  stated  that  Mr.  Haviland  found  in  one  nest 
eleven  neoteric  queens, — that  is  to  say,  individuals  having  the  appear- 
ance of  the  queen  in  some  respects,  while  in  others  they  are  still 
immature ;  these  neoteric  queens  were  accompanied  by  kings  in  a 
corresponding  state.  Mr.  Haviland  gave  an  account  of  the  structure 
of  some  of  the  nests,  and  of  the  cells  of  the  females,  and  stated  that 
two  of  the  species  of  white  ants  exhibited  certainly  grow  fungus  for 
their  use,  as  described  by  Mr.  Smeathman,  many  years  ago,  in  the 
Phil.  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  H.  Goss  remarked  that  the  fact 
that  the  different  forms  of  social'  insects  were  produced  by  nutrition 
was  known  to  Virgil,  who  referred  to  it,  and  to  the  subject  of  Partheno- 
genesis in  bees,  in  the  '  Georgics,'  Book  iv.  Mr.  McLachlan,  Colonel 
Swinhoe,  Mr.  Champion,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  and  Dr.  Sharp  continued 
the  discussion.  Mr.  0.  E.  Janson  exhibited  specimens  of  Dicrano- 
cephalus  adamsi,  Pascoe,  from  Sze-chuen,  Western  China,  and  Z).  dabryi, 
Auz.,  recently  received  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Moupin,  in  the 
same  district ;  he  observed  that,  although  the  latter  had  been  quoted 
by  Lucas,  Bates,  and  others,  as  a  synonym  of  adamsi,  the  two  species 
were  perfectly  distinct ;  the  females  of  both  were  unknown  to  the 
authors  when  describing  them,  and  presented  a  remarkable  difference, 
for  whilst  in  dabryi  this  sex  is  similar  to  the  male  in  colour  and 
sculpture,  in  adamsi  it  is  entirely  dull  black,  with  the  upper  surface 
minutely  and  densely  punctate.  Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse  exhibited,  for 
Mr.  E.  A.  Waterhouse,  a  specimen  of  Colias  edusa,  closely  resembling 
C.  erate,  a  continental  species,  which  was  taken  on  Wimbledon 
Common;  a  varied  series  of  Chrysophanus  phlxas  from  Barnes  Common ; 
and  a  series  of  Lyceena  arion,  from  Cornwall.  The  Rev.  Canon  Fowler 
xead  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  new  species  of  Membracida."  Mr.  F. 
Merrifieid  read  a  paper  entitled  "Temperature  experiments  in  1893,  on 
several  species  of  Vanessa  snad  other  Lepidoptera."  ^  He  said  that  the 
results  tended  to  confirm  Dr.  Dixey's  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
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wing-markings  in  the  NijmphaUda:,  brought  out  many,  presumably, 
ancestral  features,  and  in  some  cases  were  very  striking.  There  was 
much  difference  in  sensitiveness  between  the  seasonal  broods  of  the 
same  species,  even  in  V,  c-album,  although  both  broods  of  that  species 
passed  the  pupal  state  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  year.  Dr.  F.  A. 
Dixey  read  a  paper  entitled  "  On  Mr.  Merrifield's  experiments  in 
temperature- variation  as  bearing  on  theories  of  heredity,"  which  was 
supplemental  to  the  previous  paper.  Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr.  Hampson, 
Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  Sir.  Merrifield,  and  Dr.  Dixey  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  ensued. — H.  Goss  &  W.  W.  Fowlee,  Hon.  Secretaries. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
Annual  Meeting,  Januanj  '25th,  1894.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 
President,  in  the  chair.  This  being  the  Annual  Meeting,  no  exhibits 
were  made,  the  occasion  being  devoted  to  hearing  the  Treasurer's  and 
Council's  Eeports  and  tlie  Address  of  the  retiring  President.  The 
President  presented  a  handsome  album  to  the  Society,  containing 
three  photographs  of  himself,  taken  at  different  ages,  and  said  he 
hoped  that  ail  the  members  would  contribute  their  own,  as  such  a  col- 
lection would,  in  the  future,  probably  be  of  great  interest  and  value. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: — President,  Mr.  E.  Step;  Vice-Presidents,  Mr,  J.  Jenner  Weir, 
F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S. ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  E.  Adkin, 
F.E.S. ;  Librarian  and  Report  Secretary,  Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S. ; 
General  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  Edwards,  F.L.S. ;  Curator,  Mr.  W.  West; 
Council,  Messrs.  T.  R.  Billups,  F.E.S.,  C.  A.  Briggs,  F.E.S.,  J.  H. 
Carpenter,  F.  E.  Filer,  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S.,  J.  Henderson,  and  E. 
South,  F.E.S.  La  his  address  the  President  showed  fully  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  derived  from  the  study  of  entomology.  He  spoke  of 
the  recent  attention  which  had  been  given  to  classification,  noticing 
especially  the  admirable  work  of  Dr.  Chapman,  and  made  considerable 
reference  to  melanism,  coupling  therewith  the  results  of  the  laborious 
experiments  of  Mr.  Merrifield.  After  discussing  at  length  the  excep- 
tional season  and  its  effects  on  Lepidoptera,  he  remarked  with  satis- 
faction upon  the  "  new  life  which  the  study  of  Variation  had  given  to 
the  collecting  of  indigenous  Lepidoptera."  A  graceful  reference  to  the 
late  Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton,  as  one  who,  "  being  dead,  yet  speaketh,"  and 
words  of  welcome  to  the  incoming  President,  Mr.  E.  Step,  ended  a 
most  able  address. 

February  8th. — E.  Step,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Car- 
penter exhibited  Xylophasia  monogUjplia,  Hufn.  [polyodo7i,  L.),  both  the 
dark  and  intermediate  forms;  also  a  form  of  Ayrotis  carsoria,  Bork.,  not 
distinguishable  from  a  southern  form  of  A.  tritici;  all  from  Aberdeen. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Warne,  a  case  of  nearly  two  dozen  species  of  Eliopalocera 
taken  near  Rockhampton,  in  Queensland,  representing  one  morning's 
captures ;  they  included  Anosia  plexippus  and  Beiopeia  i^ulchella,  L. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Pearce,  series  taken  by  himself  in  Alleghany,  U.S.A., 
during  1892-3,  Pyrameis  atalanta,  L.,  F.  huntera,  Fab.,  Vanessa  antiopa, 
L.,  Folygonia  inter rogationis,  Fab.,  P.  comma,  Harr.  (the  two  broods), 
and  bred  series  of  Telea  polyphemus,  L.,  and  Samia  cecropia,  L.  A  dis- 
cussion ensued  as  to  the  singularity  of  a  species  like  V.  aniiopa  being 
gregarious  in  the  larval  stage,  while  the  imagines  were  seldom  met 
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with  in  company.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  examples  of  Crambus  ericellus, 
Hb.,  C.  dumetellus,  Hb.,  C.  pratellus,  L.,  C.  mijeUus,  Hb.,  C.  jmiellus, 
L.,  C.  furcateUiis,  Zett.,  and  C.  margaritellus,  Hb.,  and  pointed  out 
characters  by  which  the  closely  allied  species  might  be  easily  sepa- 
rated. Mr.  Dennis,  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  io,  L,,  with  a  small 
additional  ocellus  on  each  secondary,  while  below  the  central  costal 
blotch  on  the  primaries  was  a  smaller  dark  blotch.  Mr.  H.  Williams, 
specimens  of  Pieris  hrassica,  L.,  curiously  tinted  from  contact  with 
liquid  ammonia.  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Adye,  a 
specimen  of  Plusia  moneta,  taken  at  Christchurch  in  1893,  and  a 
nearly  black  specimen  of  Venilia  macularia,  L.,  from  the  New  Forest; 
also,  on  behalf  of  himself,  Eucheira  socialis,  Westw.,  perhaps  the  most 
archaic  form  of  the  Pierine  sub-family  extant,  and  contributed  notes. 
Mr.  Frohawk,  a  bred  series  of  An/!/)inis  euphrosyne,  L.,  which  has  been 
nearly  eleven  months  in  the  larval  stage.  Mr.  Billups,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Sauze,  a  large  number  of  Diptera  captured  in  1893. 

February  22niL — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  South,  for  Mr. 
Eose,  of  Barnsley,  exhibited  a  long  bred  series  of  Phujalia  pedaria,  Fb., 
some  being  uniformly  black  without  a  trace  of  markings  ;  for  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Eiugwood,  a  beautiful  variety  of  Aryijnnis  aglaia  which  was 
a  modification  of  the  form  kuown  as  charlotta,  Sowerby  ;  and  a  var.  of 
Euchelia  jacoham,  L.,  having  the  costal  stripe  carried  round  the  hind 
margin  to  meet  the  spot;  for  Mr.  Dennis,  of  York,  photographs  of 
very  long  series  of  Spilosoma  liibricipeda,  Esp.,  ranging  from  very  pale 
and  almost  spotless  to  very  deep  coloration  ;  and  a  photograph  of  three 
other  vars.  from  the  Allis  collection,  from  York,  of  which  two  were 
undoubtedly  of  the  zatima  form,  although  not  extremes  ;  also  several 
rare  vars.  of  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  L.  Mr.  Frohawk,  coloured  drawings 
representing  the  complete  life-history  of  both  A.  aglaia,  L.,  and  A. 
adippe,  L.,  with  details  enlarged  to  show  the  remarkable  larval 
structure.  Mr.  Warne,  an  asymmetrical  specimen  of  Abraxas  grossu- 
lariata,  L.  Mr.  Moore,  several  cases  of  all  orders,  containing  speci- 
mens collected  on  a  bicycle  tour  from  Dieppe  through  Paris,  Cote  d'Or, 
and  Jura  to  Geneva,  and  in  Guienne,  and  contributed  notes.  Mr. 
Pearce,  series  of  Feniseca  tarquinius,  Fab.,  spring  and  summer  broods  of 
Lycana  pseudargiulus,  Bd,,  L.  comyntas,  Godt.,  and  Thecla  edwatdsii, 
Saund.,  from  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.  Mr.  Auld,  for  Mr.  Tugwell,  to 
correct  an  error  in  the  report  of  Jan.  lltli  ;  series  of  the  York  city 
form  of  Spilosoma  liibricipeda,  Esp.,  for  which  he  suggests  the  name 
var.  ehoraci ;  series  of  var.  zatima.  Or. ;  and  series  of  the  selected  brood 
originating  from  Yorkshire,  for  which  he  suggests  the  name  var. /asci- 
ata  \(inte,  p.  96] .  A  discussion  ensued  as  to  variation  produced  by 
artificial  selection.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  a  new  butterfly  from 
North  Eastern  Borneo,  which  he  had  described  under  the  name 
of  Caduga  croivleyi  [ante,  p.  109] .  Mr.  Lewcock  sent  for  exhibition  a 
box  of  Coleoptera  to  illustrate  a  paper  he  communicated,  describing 
his  observations  during  the  various  excursions  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
Mansbridge  communicated  a  paper  containing  his  observations  in  the 
United  States,  entitled  "Notes  from  the  Indian  Territory."  Remarks 
were  made  on  the  increase  of  melanism  in  insects,  and  a  discussion 
ensued. 
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March  Sth. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  K.  Adkin  exhibited 
a  series  of  Erehia  epiphron,  Knoch.  var.  cassiope,  Fb.,  from  Inverness, 
which  were  said  to  be  of  the  type  form  [epiphron) ;  he  had,  however, 
failed  to  detect  the  white  pupil  to  the  ocellated  spots,  which  was  the 
typical  character.  Mr.  Weir  said  that  the  British  form  had  no  trace 
of  the  white  pupil.  Mr.  Koutledge,  specimens  of  a  brood  of  Selenia 
bihmaria,  Esp.,  which  bad  lain  over  the  summer  of  1892,  emerging  in 
April,  1893 ;  also  individuals  bred  from  a  pair  of  the  latter,  which  had 
emerged  at  intervals  from  Aug.,  1893,  to  Feb.,  1894,  and  were  all  of 
the  small  form,  although  some  had  the  pigment  well  developed ;  he 
also  brought  a  series  of  Epunda  lutulenta,  Bork.,  captured  in  Cum- 
berland, among  which  were  both  the  var.  sedi,  Gn.,  and  the  var.  lune- 
bimjensis,  Frr.  Mr.  South,  exceedingly  large  female  specimens  of 
Ocneria  dispar,  L.,  bred  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  from  larvae 
obtained  in  the  fens ;  he  thought  these  specimens  had  originally 
belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Staudish,  and  Mr.  Weir  said  that  they  agreed  in 
the  setting  with  examples  in  his  own  collection  which  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Standish.  Mr.  Frohawk,  a  third  brood  of  Pararge  megara, 
L.,  ten  males  and  ten  females,  bred  by  himself  from  ova  deposited  on 
Aug.  2nd,  1893.  Mr.  Billups,  three  species  of  rare  Ichneumonidae, 
viz.,  Microgaster  russatus,  Hal.,  taken  at  High  Beech  in  1884;  Hyper- 
acmiis  crassicornis,  Gr.,  of  which  only  one  recorded  specimen  was 
known,  taken  at  Oxshot  in  1892;  and  Euryproctus  nemoralis,  Fov., 
taken  at  the  same  place  last  July.  Mr.  Filer,  a  series  of  Hyhemia 
Jeucophaaria,  Schiff.,  taken  at  Kichmond  and  Epping,  among  which 
were  some  exceptionally  dark  forms.  Mr.  W.  A.  Pearce,  specimens  of 
Attacus  lima,  L.,  and  Citheronia  regalis,  F.,  from  Wilkinsburg,  U.S.A. 
Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  male  and  female  Heteronympha  merope,  Fab.,  and 
stated  that  the  sexes  were  so  totally  unlike  as  to  be  deemed  different 
species  until  quite  recently ;  he  also  said  that  the  chrysalis  was  said  to 
be  contained  in  a  frail  network  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Auld,  on  behalf 
of  Dr.  Knaggs,  a  working  model  of  the  decoy  and  net  described  in  the 
'  Entomologist,'  1893,  and  a  considerable  discussion  ensued.  Mr.  Step 
stated  that  he  had  found  that  the  flowers  of  the  butcher's  broom 
(Ruscus  aculeatus,  L.),  were  produced  in  pairs  on  the  phylloclade,  but 
only  one  bud  opened  at  a  time. — Hy.  J.  Turner,  Hon.  Report  Sec. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — January  15th,  1894.  Mr. 
K.  C.  Bradley  in  the  chair.  Exhibits  : — By  Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune  Baker, 
Agrotis  ravida  from  Wicken,  and  three  specimens  of  Tapinostola  ex- 
trema,  Hb.  (concolor,  Gn.),  taken  near  Wicken  by  Albert  Houghton; 
also  a  collection  of  Lepidoptera  received  from  Alexandria  ;  he  said  that 
the  species  showed  a  mingling  of  Mediterranean  with  Indo-Persic 
forms  ;  there  were  no  true  Ethiopian  forms  amongst  them  ;  twenty-two 
of  the  species  were  new  to  science,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  largest 
collection  yet  received  from  Egypt.  By  Mr.  Bradley,  specimens  of 
Andrana  fiilva  and  A.  cineraria,  which  had  been  dug  out  of  nests 
at  Sutton  by  railway  men  on  Dec.  28th,  a  date  when  they  should 
have  been  in  pupas ;  he  had  communicated  with  Mr.  Saunders, 
who  said  that  the  only  similar  case  of  which  he  knew  was  that 
Mr.  Enock  had  dug  up  an  Andrc^na,  with  a  parasitic  Nomada,  once  in 
December, 
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February  5th.  —  Annual  Meeting.  Mr.  E.  0.  Bradley  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  W.  Bowater,  of  Portland  Eoad,  Edgbaston,  was  elected  a  member. 
Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Council  were  presented,  the  former 
showing  a  small  balance  in  hand.  The  officers  and  council  for  1894-5 
were  elected  as  follows : — President,  Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick;  Vice-President, 
Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune  Baker;  Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley;  Librarian, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau ;  Hon,  Secretary,  Mr.  Colbran  J.  Wainwright, 
147,  Hall  Road,  Handsworth ;  and  remaining  members  of  Council, 
Messrs.  P.  W.  Abbott  and  W.  Harrison.  Exhibits :— By  Mr.  P.  W. 
Abbott,  a  short  series  of  Acidalia  Jmmiliata  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  one 
of  which  he  took  in  1891,  the  remainder  being  sent  to  him  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Hodges  ;  also  Caradrina  superstes  from  Guernsey ;  he  said  that  a 
specimen  of  this  species  had  been  taken  at  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight, 
last  autumn,  by  Mr.  Prout ;  also  Hadena  dentina  from  Sutton  and  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  former  a  particularly  dark  specimen,  the  latter  a  chalk- 
cliff  form,  very  pale  and  quite  unlike  the  dark  one  in  appearance ;  also 
a  specimen  of  Lohophora  viretata  from  Sutton,  very  small  and  pale, 
without  the  median  bands ;  and  other  interesting  insects.  By  Mr. 
A.  H.  Martineau,  workers  of  Myrmica  rufa  and  M.  sanrixdnea ;  of  the 
latter  rare  ant  he  had  found  a  nest  in  Wyre  Forest.  By  Mr.  R.  G. 
Bradley,  Gonia  lateralis  from  Trench  Woods.  By  Mr.  W.  Harrison, 
Lyccena  argiohis  and  HaJias  j^rasiiiana  from  Frankley,  near  Harborne, 
&c. — CoLBEAN  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — February  IWi, 
1894.  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Miss  E.  H.  Lea,  Kirby  Park,  West  Kirby,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Rose, 
64,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  were  elected  ordinary  members  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Robert  Newstead  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Correlations  of 
Plants  and  Insects,"  in  which  he  discussed  the  fertilisation  of  the 
Yucca,  and  explained  the  process  as  described  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  in 
*  Insect  Life,'  and  added  notes  from  his  own  observations  on  the 
insects  frequenting  the  flowers  in  this  country.  He  also  gave  notes  on 
the  gall-making  Brachyscelidae  of  Australia,  a  group  of  Coccids  peculiar 
to  that  country.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  galls  of  Diptosis 
rumicis,  Linn.,  and  suggested  that  it  is  quite  possible  botanists  have 
described  malformed  "tubercles"  of  some  species  oi  Rimrex,  as  he  had 
found  a  great  number  of  "tubercles"  abnormally  swollen  by  this 
species.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  specimens, 
including  a  specimen  of  gall-making  coccids  from  Australia. 

March  12th. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp  gave 
a  brief  description  of  the  British  species  of  the  genus  Silpha,  par- 
ticularly those  of  local  occurrence,  in  the  course  of  which  he  quoted  an 
extract  from  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Societe  de  Biologic  of  Paris  by 
Prof.  A.  Giard  on  Silpha  opaca,  an  insect  most  destructive  to  the 
French  beet-root  crops.  The  notes  were  illustrated  by  specimens  of 
the  genus.  Miss  E.  H.  Lea  exhibited  varieties  of  Cidaria  psitticata 
and  <J.  miata ;  Mr.  John  Lea,  large  specimens  of  Cidaria  sagittata ;  Mr. 
John  Watson  exhibited  Mrganostoma  ca:so7iia,  Catopsilia  crocea,  Colias 
vautieri,  and  C.Jieldii. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

Reading  Natural  History  Society. — The  usual  monthly  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  Feb.  1st,  at  8  p.m.,  in  Mr. 
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Kobert  Hewett's  room,  St.  Mary's  Churchyard.  No  paper  was  read, 
but  a  variety  of  interesting  Natural  History  specimens  were  exhibited, 
among  which  were  the  series  of  varieties,  about  fifty  in  number,  of 
Arctia  caia,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Butler,  and  a  drawer  of  Micro- 
Lepidoptera,  beautifully  mounted,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Hamm. — Fred.  W. 
Leslie,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  Butterflies  and  Moths  of  Tenetiffe.     By  A.  E.  Holt  White.    Edited 
by  Rashleigh   Holt   White,   Vice-President   of    the    Selborne 
Society.     Illustrated   from   the   Author's   drawings.     London 
L.  Reeve  &  Co.     1894  [Dec.  19,  1893] . 

Mrs,  Holt  White  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  entomologists,  as 
well  as  to  tourists  or  invalids  interested  in  insects,  who  may  visit  the 
Canary  Islands,  in  publishing  a  fairly  complete  and  reliable,  though 
popular,  account  of  the  Macro-Lepidoptera  of  Teneriffe,  most  of  which 
are  illustrated  on  the  four  plates  which  accompany  this  volume ;  for 
the  fauna  is  very  limited.  The  introductory  observations  on  collecting, 
rearing,  &c.,  are  useful,  and  the  transformations  of  the  various  species 
are  noticed,  as  far  as  they  have  been  observed.  Several  species  are 
figured  in  this  book  for  the  first  time,  and  a  detailed  account  is  given  of 
the  interesting  and  little-known  Arctiid,  Rhijporioides  rufescens,  Brulle, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Canaries,  in  all  its  stages. 

The  Atlantic  islands  are  very  poor  in  Lepidoptera,  and  much 
remains  to  complete  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  especially  in 
the  Micro-Lepidoptera,  notwithstanding  Rebel's  recent  paper  in  the 
'Annalen  d.  k.  k.  naturhist.  Hofmuseums,'  vii.,  pp.  241-284,  pi.  xvii. 
The  most  complete  lists  are  as  follows  : — 

Macros.       Micros.         Total. 

Azores  (Godman) 23  5  28 

(Nat.  Hist.  Azores ;  1870.) 
Madeira  (Bethune -Baker)      ...         70  —  70 

(Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1891.) 
Canaries  (Holt  White  &  Rebel)      .         .         64  63  127 

St.  Helena  (Mrs.  Wollaston)  .         .         30  64  94 

(Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  5,  vol.  3 ;  1879.) 

We  have  thought  it  useful  to  give  a  comparative  table  of  the  Macro- 
Lepidoptera  (inclusive  of  Deltoides  and  Geometridaes,  but  not  Py- 
ralidfes)  of  the  three  first  groups  of  islands,  St.  Helena  lies  so  much 
further  to  the  south,  and  so  many  of  its  species  are  probably  endemic, 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  totally  different  fauna  ;  but 
in  our  table  we  have  marked  any  species  likewise  found  in  that  island 
with  an  asterisk.  The  ouly  butterfly  of  the  four  found  in  St.  Helena 
not  in  our  table  is  Hijpolimnas  mi&ippus,  and  it  is  this  butterfly,  and  not 
Danais  chri/sippus,  which  is  found  in  America  in  the  localities  assigned 
by  Mrs.  Wollaston  to  the  latter  butterfly.  Ouly  three  Sphinges  are 
recorded  from  St.  Helena,  and  no  Bombyces;  indeed  the  scarcity  of 
Bombyees  in  all  the  Atlantic  islands  is  specially  remarkable. 
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*Sterrha  sacraria 

+ 

+ 
+ 

Bryophila  ravula 

+ 

+ 

Omphacodes  divineta  . 

+ 

algas    . 
maderensis 

Camptogramma  fluviata  + 

+ 
+ 
+ 
? 

+ 
+ 

Phibalap.  polygrammata  + 

Sesamia  nonagrioides 
Triphffina  pronuba 

orbona  . 

Agrotis  spinifera 

saucia     . 

(*  ?)         segetum . 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
(Webb) 
+ 
+ 

Coremia  centrostrigari 

Cidaria  fasciata  . 

Eupithecia  pumilata  . 
insulariata 
bicoloria    . 

Centra  stregaria 

a 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

From  a  phntorirajih  hti  MnitU  <(•  For,  PiccaiVilhi,  II'. 
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THE     LATE     ME.    JOHN     JENNER    WEIR,    F.L.S.,    F.Z.S., 
F.E.S.,    &    F.R.H.S. 

Many  of  our  readers  must  have  been  pained  by  the  brief 
announcement  made  in  our  last  issue  of  the  death  of  this 
gentleman,  and  will,  we  are  sure,  gladly  receive  some  particulars 
of  the  interesting  and  well-filled  life  that,  after  so  brief  a  warning, 
has  come  to  a  close.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  was  born  at  Lewes  on  the 
9th  of  August,  1822.  Like  many  who  have  done  much  valuable 
work  in  Natural  History,  it  was  only  in  his  leisure  hours  that  he 
could  pursue  the  study,  other  avocations  engrossing  the  principal 
part  of  his  time.  In  1839  he  entered  the  Customs  service,  and 
passed  on  through  various  stages,  until  in  1874  he  was  made 
Accountant  and  Controller-General  of  H.M.'s  Customs,  London. 
The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  may  be  gathered  fiom  the 
comment  made  by  the  *  Civil  Service  Review '  of  August  22nd 
of  that  year,  in  announcing  his  appointments :  "  It  is  believed 
that  this  is  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  which  promotion  gives 
universal  satisfaction."  In  August,  1885,  he  retired  from  the 
Civil  Service. 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir's  interest  in  Entomology  did  not  begin  at  so 
early  an  age  as  it  has  often  done  with  many  others  ;  at  least  he 
did  not  take  it  up  as  a  study  until  the  summer  of  1843.  His 
first  public  communication  on  the  subject  was  to  the  '  Zoologist,' 
dated  the  14th  June,  1845,  on  the  capture  of  Ino  (Procris) 
glohularice,  Agrotis  cinerea,  and  Cramhus  pygmceus  (=  Platytes 
cerussellus)  at  Lewes.  Late  in  1844  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Entomological  Society  for  th^  first  time  ;  and  in  January,  1845, 
he  was  elected  a  Member,  which  he  continued  to  be  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  being  at  his 
death  almost  its  oldest  member.  For  many  years  Mr.  Jenner 
Weir  worked  assiduously  at  the  Micro-Lepidoptera ;  but  in  1870 
an  accident,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  top  of  the  left 
thumb,  put  an  end  to  the  setting  of  these  insects. 
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The  bent  of  his  mind  was  always  towards  the  solving  of 
questions  of  general  biological  interest,  and  especially  such  as 
bore  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the  many  diverse  forms  of  life 
in  which  he  was  interested ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
ajipreciate  the  advantages  of  the  direct  experimentation  which 
now  engages  the  attention  of  a  distinct  school  of  entomologists, 
besides  entering  largely  into  the  w^ork  of  many  others.  This  was 
shown  in  the  first  paper  he  ever  read  before  the  Entomological 
Society,  on  March  1st,  1869,  in  which  he  described  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  relation  between  insects  and  insectivorous 
birds,  undertaken  during  the  year  1868,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
A.  E.  Wallace.  A  further  paper  on  the  same  subject  was  read 
by  him  on  July  4th,  1870.  From  1849,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  was 
often  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  of  which  he  was 
for  seven  years  Treasurer  and  twice  a  Vice-President. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London 
on  March  2nd,  1865,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society  in 
1876,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  that  Society.  In  1894  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  at  his  death  a  member  of 
its  Scientific  Committee  and  of  its  Narcissus  Committee.  Of  the 
Ray  Society  he  was  a  member  from  1866,  and  for  twenty  years  or 
more  was  on  the  Council  of  that  Society,  frequently  taking  the 
chair  at  its  meetings.  For  several  years  he  was  President  or 
Vice-President  of  the  South  London  Entomological  Society,  and 
he  delivered  his  last  Presidential  address  there  on  January  25th, 
1894.  Of  the  West  Kent  Natural  History  Society  he  was  a 
member  and  its  President. 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
the  late  Mr.  Darwin,  and  frequent  reference  is  made  to  his 
observations  in  the  works  of  that  great  naturalist, — in  both 
volumes  of  his  '  Descent  of  Man,'  and  of  the  '  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication,'  as  well  as  in  the  *  Expressions  of 
the  Emotions.'  He  had  a  large  correspondence  with  many  other 
naturalists  of  eminence,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  him  to  welcome  on  his  recent  visit  to  England 
the  distinguished  American  naturalist  Mr.  Scudder. 

Mr.  Weir  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  South  London 
Entomological  Society  on  March  8th,  and  took  a  considerable 
part  in  the  discussion  there,  besides  exhibiting  some  specimens. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  handed  to  the  editor  of  this 
Journal  the  proof  of  his  paper  on  "The  Genera  of  Limnaine 
Ehopalocera  allied  to  Cadnga,"  published  in  our  last  number. 
He  appeared  then  to  be  in  his  usual  health,  and  was  much  inte- 
rested in  Mr.  Frohawk's  drawing  of  his  new  Caduga,  with  which 
the  paper  is  illustrated.  It  was  known,  however,  to  himself  and 
his  friends  that  his  heart  was  affected,  and  the  end  came  after  a 
very  brief  illness. 
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His  life  was  a  fine  example  of  a  useful,  peaceful,  and  happy 
one.  His  important  official  duties  yet  left  him  sufficient  time  to 
indulge  that  love  of  nature  of  which  he  has  himself  said  that  it 
was  all  his  life  a  passion  with  him  ;  and  after  his  retirement 
from  the  public  service  this  passion,  combined  with  a  wide 
range  of  information  on  different  subjects,  including  a  most 
intelligent  interest  in  many  things  outside  the  reach  of  his  own 
studies,  an  equable  temper,  thorough  enjoyment  of  home,  not 
excepting  its  study,  well  stored  with  delightful  books  of  reference, 
and  its  garden  distinguished  by  many  beautiful  flowers  and  some 
pet  birds, — all  these  rendered  the  last  part  of  his  life  by  no  means 
the  least  happy  part  of  it.  To  his  friends  he  was  a  most  agree- 
able companion,  and  the  help  and  encouragement  he  was  always 
ready  to  give  to  younger  students  of  Natural  History  will  ensure 
him  for  a  long  time  to  come  a  grateful  place  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  participate  in  the  tastes  that  had  such  a  fascination 
for  him,  while  by  a  much  wider  circle  his  loss  will  be  deeply 
mourned. 


A    DARK     CHAMBER    FOR    LARV^. 

By  H.  Guakd  Knaggs,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

Now  that  the  season  for  breeding  Lepidoptera  is  coming  on, 
some  instructions,  accompanied  by  cuts,  showing  how  easily  a 
dark  chamber  can  be  constructed,  may  not  be  out  of  place  ;  and 


a  few  details  as  to  the  various  uses  to  which  the  apparatus  may 
be  put  have  been  added,  u  2 
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The  first,  sectional,  figure  explains  how  two  small  flower-pots, 
H  and  I,  are  secured  base  to  base  by  means  of  a  bolt  and  nut,  o, 
and  how  they  are  fixed  within  a  larger  flower-pot,  o,  with  Portland 
cement,  k,  the  rims  of  h  and  g  having  been  first  ground  or  rasped 
level,  that  the  slate  a  may  lie  upon  them  evenly.  A  bowl  of  a 
wine-glass,  m,  or  other  vessel  for  containing  water,  is  then 
embedded  into  cement  l,  in  the  pot  h,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
is  afterwards  removable.  The  space  n,  between  the  pots  h,  i, 
and  G,  is  for  the  reception  of  soil,  or  such  other  materials  as 
occasion  may  require. 

The  slate  a  (also  represented  in  the  second  figure  by  cor- 
responding letters  to  prevent  repetition)  is  covered  with  felt  or 

canvas,  b,  and  is  perforated 
by  drill  and  rhynder  at  d  d, 
or  sawn  out  as  at  e  e.  The 
dotted  circles  h  and  g  indi- 
cate the  position  beneath  of 
the  flower-pots ;  whilst  the 
dotted  square,  f,  shows  that 
of  the  breeding-cage  above. 
For  most  purposes  the  holes 
D  D,  of  about  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  will  be 
found  best  adapted  ;  for  the 
largest  larvse  readily  find 
their  way  down  them  to  the 
chamber,  which  is  darker, 
and  better  suited  for  a  hiding- 
place  than  when  the  open- 
ings are  larger,  and,  what  is 
of  greater  importance,  these 
openings  can  be  roofed  over  with  movable  pieces  of  card  or  tin, 
bent  as  at  p,  to  prevent  frass  from  falling  amongst  the  soil,  &c., 
and  causing  an  unsanitary  state  of  things. 

There  are  many  purposes  for  which  the  space  n  may  be  used; 
for  instance,  it  may  be  filled  with  eight  or  nine  inches  depth  of 
sand  for  A.  rijjce  and  other  Agrotes  which  love  to  burrow;  for 
butterfly  and  many  other  larvae,  sods  or  turfs  may  be  substituted ; 
or  again,  according  to  the  inmates  of  the  cage,  bark,  rotten 
wood,  broken  reeds,  short  pieces  of  bamboo,  dead  leaves,  &c., 
may  be  supplied  ;  for  the  habits  of  many  larvae  are  to  secrete 
themselves  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  these  do  not  seem  to  thrive 
if  deprived  of  their  places  of  concealment. 

Fo7'  hybernating  larva  a  little  modification  of  the  chamber  is 
required :  the  pot  g  and  contents  should  be  sunk  in  the  earth  in 
a  north-east  aspect,  the  water-vessel  should  be  discarded,  and  the 
centre  hole  plugged  with  the  stalks  of  -  such  evergreens  as 
laurestinus,  aucuba,  ivy,  euonymus,  &c.,  with  a  few  spikes  of 
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plantain-seeds,  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  potato  and  carrot  on  the 
slate.  If  a  bell-glass  be  not  substituted  for  the  ordinary  cage, 
an  umbrella-like  arrangement  should  protect  the  latter  from  rain 
and  snow,  while  the  interior,  n,  should  be  loosely  filled  with  a 
selection  from  the  materials  already  named. 

Fo7'  subterranean  pupation  this  chamber  is  especially  adapted, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  stocked  with  a  soil  resembling 
that  which  the  occupants  of  the  cage  inhabit  in  their  native 
haunts,  as  peat,  sand,  loam,  chalk,  maiden  earth,  leaf  mould,  fir 
mould,  as  the  case  may  be.  Great  care  should  of  course  be  taken 
to  eject  and  exclude  vermin  ;  the  soil  should  reach  to  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  slate,  and  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  rubbed  birch  catkins,  or  prepared  moss.  Pro- 
vided the  soil  is  suitable,  this  chamber  may  be  used  several  times 
over  for  batches  of  different  species  as  they  become  ready  for 
pupation.  When  we  consider  that  a  sufficient  number  have  gone 
to  earth,  the  slate  with  the  larger  openings,  e  e,  may  be  exchanged 
for  the  one  with  perforations,  d  d,  care  being  taken  to  stop  all 
chinks  and  crevices,  that  no  enemy  may  gain  admittance  to  the 
interior ;  or,  if  preferred,  the  stage  and  cage  may  be  discarded 
altogether  for  a  cylinder  of  muslin,  of  close  texture,  made  on  a 
wire  frame,  and  tied  tightly  under  the  rim  of  the  pot  g.  There 
is  no  ingress  for  vermin  below,  and  few,  if  any,  can  do  harm 
through  the  book  muslin,  which  affords  a  good  foothold  for  the 
insects  as  they  emerge,  acts  as  a  shade  against  too  powerful  sun- 
shine, and  is  sufficiently  transparent  to  permit  of  a  view  of  the 
interior. 

N.B. —  If  mice,  or  other  creatures  which  might  gnaw  the 
muslin,  are  in  evidence,  it  would  be  as  well  to  place  hghtly  on 
the  soil  a  framework,  to  which  the  images  on  making  their 
appearance  could  cling,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  suitable  bell- 
glass,  bedded  in  plaster  on  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  g,  in  order  to 
exclude  intruders. 

Unless  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  mischief  is  going  on,  it  is 
never  advisable  to  move  the  earth  containing  the  pupae ;  but  if 
the  soil  should  at  any  time  appear  too  dry,  sufficient  moisture 
may  be  administered  through  the  porous  sides  of  the  dark 
chamber. 

Folkestone,  April  7tli,  1894. 


ON   A  HABIT   OF   EROS   {PLATYCIS)  MINUTUS,  F. 
Bv  W.   L.  Distant* 

In  the  February  number  of  this  Magazine  (p.  33)  Mr.  Shipp 
has  recorded  his  discovery  of  a  colony  of  P.  minutus  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  in  describing  the  habits  of  the  species  truly  remarks, 
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'*  The  insects  themselves  are  of  a  very  sluggish  disposition,  rarely 
moving  more  than  a  few  inches  during  the  heat  of  the  day,"  &c. 
One  hint  may,  however,  be  added  to  this  item,  and  one  that  may 
prove  useful  to  the  collector,  but  to  state  this  necessitates  taking 
up  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Eye's  previous  captures  at  Bristol,  to 
which  Mr.  Shipp  refers. 

It  was  durmg  the  British  Association  meeting  at  Bristol  in 
1875,  tbat  a  few  entomologists,  including  the  late  H.  W.  Bates 
and  E.  C.  Eye,  in  company  with  E.  McLachlan,  A.  Hudd,  Stephen 
Barton,  and  the  writer,  spent  a  pleasant  day  collecting  in  Leigh 
Woods.  On  the  morrow  we  all  met  by  appointment  to  dine  with 
our  friend  Barton ;  but  Eye  was  late,  and  we  waited  like  hungry 
men.  But  when  Eye  appeared  he  produced,  in  exculpation,  a 
small  bottle  containing  a  series  of  specimens  of  this  very  rare 
species  which  he  had  that  morning  discovered,  and  so  graphically 
did  he  describe  the  position  in  the  woods  of  the  old  rotten  stump 
that  had  contained  the  find  that  I  had  no  difficulty,  on  the 
following  day,  in  going  direct  to  the  same.  It  was  acting  on 
Eye's  instructions  that  I  took  the  best  part  of  my  set,  and  am 
able  to  give  what  was  really  his  hint,  and  that  is  to  spread  out 
handfuls  of  the  old  decayed  wood  in  the  sun,  and  smoke  a 
contemplative  pipe  in  the  vicinity.  In  periods  varying  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  hour,  I  found  that  these  bright-coloured  little 
beetles  were  sure  to  be  seen.  The  successful  experiment  of  1875 
will  probably  be  equally  efficacious  in  1894. 

Pretoria,  Transvaal,  March  7th,  1894. 


Mk.  w.  bate  son  on  variation.* 

The  author  of  this  work  appears  to  be  amongst  the  number 
of  those  who  think  that  the  constant  repetition  of  the  words 
"Variation"  and  "Selection"  by  biologists — in  a  manner  that 
reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  Thibetan  praying-machine— is  not 
a  sufficiently  definite  explanation  of  the  "  origin  of  species,"  and 
he  apparently  hopes  to  get  some  help  from  the  introduction  of 
the  term  "discontinuity."  Whether  we  are  in  this  way  to  get 
any  assistance  or  not  in  our  awkward  efforts  to  understand  that 
which  is  certainly  at  present  very  obscure,  if  not  entirely  incom- 
prehensible, we  shall  not  here  consider ,-  indeed,  had  the  work 
consisted  merely  of  speculative  matter,  we  should  not  have 
brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  'Entomologist,' 
even  though  the  speculations  were  presented  in  a  thoughtful  and 
graceful  form,  as  is  here  the  case. 

■'•  '  Materials  for  the  study  of  Variation,  treated  with  special  regard  to  dis- 
continuity in  the  Origin  of  bpecies.'  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  &  598.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London.    1894. 
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The  work  has,  however,  much  stronger  claims  on  the  attention 
of  entomologists,  for  the  author  has  brought  together  a  very 
large  number  of  instances  of  unusual  structures  and  relations  of 
structures,  while  insects  receive  quite  a  fair  share  of  attention  at 
his  hands.  As  this  latter  feature  is  a  departure  from  the  usual 
custom  of  "biologists," — who  only  too  often  in  their  considera- 
tions either  entirely  omit  reference  to  the  most  extensive  and 
zoologically  important  class  of  the  animal  kingdom,  or  treat  it 
in  a  fashion  that  is  perhaps  even  worse  than  total  omission, — 
it  is  only  proper  that  the  work  should  receive  from  entomologists 
an  appreciative  welcome,  as  we  are  sure  will  be  the  case  when  it 
becomes  known  to  them. 

Under  the  term  *' Variation"  Mr.  Bateson  includes  a  wider 
range  of  facts  than  the  word  is  usually  made  to  cover ;  a  large 
part  of  his  work,  indeed,  refers  to  "  monstrosities,"  which  are 
not  generally  treated  as  variations,  though  no  doubt  "  sensu 
latiori"  they  are  such.  A  large  number  of  these  cases  are 
described  by  the  author,  who  has  had  specimens  entrusted  to 
him  by  various  entomologists,  foreign  as  well  as  English.  As  to 
these  particular  sorts  of  variations  he  has  been  able  to  find  some 
interesting  results,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  to  discover  that 
order  prevails  even  in  this  realm  of  apparent  disorder.  Sym- 
metrical relations  of  a  perfect  kind  are  shown  by  close  scrutiny 
to  be  present  in  cases  where,  on  superficial  examination,  such  a 
condition  would  be  assuredly  treated  as  wanting.  Hence  extra 
legs  and  antennae  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the 
work.  The  extra  wings  of  Lepidoptera — of  which  a  number  of 
instances  are  described — have  not,  however,  yet  given  any  sign 
of  being  anything  but  quite  disorderly  productions. 

Another  interesting  section  to  entomologists  will  be  found 
under  the  heading  "  Ocellar  markings,  especially  those  of  Lepi- 
doptera." Here  the  remarks  of  the  author — particularly  if  they 
be  read  in  conjunction  with  Griffiths'  and  Urech's  researches 
during  the  last  year  or  two — will  be  found  very  suggestive. 

There  are  very  many  forms  of  variation  that  are  not  touched 
on  at  all  in  the  present  work,  and  we  may  express  a  hope  that 
the  author  will  soon  be  able  to  treat  these  in  another  volume. 
Colour  variations,  size  difi'erences,  and  dimorphic  and  cyclical 
forms  are  not  here  considered.  Using  the  word  "variation"  in 
a  sense  so  wide  as  Mr.  Bateson  does,  we  think  even  secondary 
and  tertiary  sexual  distinctions  should  be  included.  Probably  a 
systematic  review  of  the  various  morphological  forms  that  may 
be  found  in  a  single  physiological  species  would,  if  well  done, — 
that  is,  if  the  species  were  well  chosen, — be  as  interesting  a 
study  in  variation  as  could  be  made.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  such  a  review  are,  however,  at  present  so 
great  that  much  time  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  adequate 
performance  of  the  task.    Perhaps  it  was  this  consideration  that 
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induced  Mr.  Bateson  to  take  "discontinuous"  variation  for  his 
first  study.  We  may  hope  that  by  giving  us  a  second  volume  he 
will  illustrate  practically  the  value  of  continuity,  and  also  help 
us  to  realise  more  clearly  than  we  do  at  present  in  what  way  con- 
tinuous differs  from  discontinuous  variation. 

The  book  is  provided  with  excellent  indexes,  which  add  very 
considerably  to  its  value. 

D.  S. 


THE     GENUS     PHILOMETRA,    Grote. 
By  John  B.  Smith. 

In  the  'Entomologist'  {ante,  pp.  97-99)  Mr.  Butler  makes 
some  remarks  under  the  above  caption,  involving  a  criticism  of 
my  '  Catalogue,'  and  of  some  statements  made  in  it. 

I  have  just  completed  a  monographic  revision  of  the  American 
species  of  Deltoids,  in  which  the  characters  of  all  the  genera 
are  fully  worked  out ;  hence  I  will  not  discuss  them  here  at  any 
great  length,  but  will  confine  myself  to  such  admissions  and 
explanations  as  Mr.  Butler's  remarks  seem  to  make  necessary. 

To  make  one  portion  of  the  criticism  clear,  I  reproduce  the 
citations  especially  referred  to,  just  as  they  stand  : — 

P.  GOASALIS,  IVlk. 

1859.  Wlk.,  C.  B.  Mus.,  Het.  xvi.  134,  Epizeuxis. 
1859.  Wlk.,  C.  B.  Mus.,  Het.  xix.  876,  Epizeuxis. 

metonalis,  Wlk. 
1859.  Wlk.,  C.  B.  Mus.,  Het.  xvi.  236,  Horminia, 

longilahris,  Grt. 

1872.  Grt.,  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.  iv.  99,  309,  Philometra. 

1873.  Grt.,  Bull.  Buff.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  i.  40,  Philometra. 

This  is  the  plan  of  the  entire  Catalogue,  and  it  gives  first,  in 
full-faced  type,  the  name  of  the  species,  centred.  Next  follow 
the  references,  each  occupying  a  full  line,  beginning  with  the 
date  and  ending  with  the  generic  term  used  by  the  author  cited. 
Next  follow  the  synonyms,  if  any ;  a  full  line  devoted  to  each 
name,  which  is  flush  and  printed  in  italics.  Under  each 
synonym  follows  its  bibliography,  exactly  as  under  the  original 
species,  and  the  last  citation  to  each  such  name  is  that  in  which 
it  is  made  a  synonym.  Where  no  such  citation  occurs  it  indi- 
cates that  the  reference  is  original  in  the  Catalogue.  I  must 
confess  this  seems  very  clear  to  me,  and  I  have  not  heretofore 
found  anyone  that  failed  to  understand  the  plan  of  the  Catalogue 
in  the  way  Mr.  Butler  seems  to  have  done.  AH  my  monographic 
works  for  the  few  years  last  past  have  been  on  the  same  plan  as 
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far  as  the  bibliographical  features  are  concerned,  and  none  of 
these  have  ever  been  misunderstood,  so  far  as  I  have  learned. 
On  the  question  of  Mr.  Butler's  preference  for  some  other  method 
I  can  of  course  have  nothing  to  offer. 

Two  of  Mr.  Butler's  points  are  well  taken  : — It  is  gaosalis 
instead  of  goasalis ;  and  the  species  is  first  described  in  vol.  xix. 
p.  876,  not  in  vol.  xvi.  p.  134.  How  I  made  the  error  I  do  not 
know,  nor  is  it  material ;  similar  errors  occur  in  many  large 
catalogues,  ^.s  a  result  metonalis,  Wlk.,  takes  priority,  and  the 
synonymy  is  as  Mr.  Butler  gives  it, — a  mere  substitution  of  one 
Walker  name  for  another. 

Concerning  the  generic  terms  used,  I  have  concluded  that 
Chytolita  is  not  the  same  as  Herminia,  whichever  species  is  used 
as  type  ;  but  yet  less  does  it  correspond  with  Zandognatha,  as 
Mr.  Butler  seems  to  indicate. 

The  type  of  Herminia  cannot,  even  yet,  be  considered  finally 
fixed,  for  there  is  no  agreement  in  the  matter ;  but  assuming 
that  Dr.  Moore  was  correct  in  fixing  harhalis  as  typical,  our 
American  species  of  Philometra  are  not  congeneric,  if  Lederer's 
description  of  antennae  and  venation  of  the  European  form  are 
accurate.  The  basis  for  my  conclusions  on  this  point  will  be 
found  in  the  descriptions  and  drawings  in  my  '  Eevision  of  the 
American  Deltoids.' 

There  remains  one  point  only  to  be  considered,  and  that  is  — 
**  Under  goasalis  Walker  has  also  a  specimen  of  Herminia  petre- 
alis,  Grt.,  which  he  did  not  recognize  as  distinct."  I  meant  just 
what  I  said ;  and  if  metonalis  had  been  intended,  I  would  have 
used  that  name.  Eeferring  to  my  original  notes  I  find  that,  in 
examining  one  box,  I  made  the  memorandum  :  —  "  Epizeuxis 
gaosalis,  Wlk.  ?  Type  =  Chytolita  pctrealis,  Grt.  Type  ";  indi- 
cating that  I  compared  the  specimen  with  the  Grote  material. 
Later  in  my  note-book,  seventeen  other  memoranda  intervening, 
I  come  upon  the  note  referring  to  another  box  : — "  Epizeuxis 
goasalis,  Type  from  Nova  Scotia  =-  Phil,  longilabris.  Another 
specimen  is  labelled  in  Walker's  handwriting,  and  is  petrealis, 
Grote.     The  type  must  govern." 

Walker's  description  indicates  only  one  specimen,  that  from 
Nova  Scotia ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  other  specimens 
being  labelled  by  Walker  after  the  description ;  and  that  Walker 
mentioned  only  one  specimen  in  1859,  cannot  be  used  as  an 
argument  against  any  statement  of  mine  based  on  an  examina- 
tion made  in  1891.  I  therefore  wish  the  above  extracts  from  my 
notes  to  stand  as  a  reiteration  of  the  paragraph  quoted  from  my 
Catalogue,  and  I  assert  their  correctness. 

Mr.  Butler's  corrections  in  the  really  essential  parts  of  his 
criticism  are  admitted,  and  need  no  apology,  since  truth  and 
accuracy  are  the  ends  for  which  both  he  and  I  professedly 
labour. 
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The  only  matter  upon  which  I  am  left  in  doubt,  after  care- 
fully reading  Mr.  Butler's  note,  is,  whether  he  could  really  have 
misinterpreted  my  citations  in  the  (to  me)  absurd  manner 
suggested  by  him.* 


REMARKS    ON    CERTAIN    GENERA    OF    COCCIDM. 

By  W.  M.  Maskell. 

(Concluded  from  p.  95.) 

Lecanium   nigrum,    Nietner,    1861 ;     Lecanium   depressmii, 
Targioni,  1867-8 ;  Lecanium  begonice,  Douglas,  1892, 

The  first  of  these  three  has  been  reported  from  India  and 
Demerara;  the  second  from  hothouses  in  Europe  and  New 
Zealand  and  from  open  air  in  Australia  and  Sandwich  Islands ; 
the  third  from  Demerara.  They  are  thus  evidently  all  from 
tropical,  or  at  least  hot,  countries. 

I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  all  practically 
identical,  or  at  the  most  varieties  of  one  species.  Priority  in. 
nomenclature  compels  me  to  adopt  L.  nigrum  as  the  type, 
although  really  no  scientific  description  of  that  insect  appeared 
before  that  of  Mr.  Douglas  in  1891.  Nietner  (Enemies  of  Coffee- 
tree)  gives  no  details;  and  Mr.  Green  (Ind.  Museum  Notes, 
1889),  though  giving  several  figures,  attaches  thereto  scarcely 
any  description.  On  the  other  hand,  Targioni  (Stud,  sulle 
Coccin.  and  Catal.  1868)  is  equally  unsatisfactory  as  regards  L. 
depressum,  but  Signoret  (Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Ent.  de  France,  1873) 
gives  sufficient  details  and  really  deserves  to  be  credited  with  the 
species.  L.  hegonice  is  only  described  by  Douglas  (Ent.  Mo. 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1892). 

I  may  observe  that  the  remarks  about  to  be  made  are  founded 
on  specimens  received  by  me, — of  L.  nigrum,  from  Mr.  Cotes 
(Indian  Museum)  ;  of  L.  depressum,  from  Dr.  Signoret ;  and  of 
L.  begonice,  from  Mr.  Douglas ;  so  that  I  can  have  little  doubt 
as  to  identification.  Strictly,  these  observations  ought  to  have 
been  made  in  my  paper  of  1892,  when  I  reported  L.  depressum 
from  Sydney  and  Honolulu,  for  I  had  then  in  my  possession  the 
same  material ;  but  having  many  other  things  to  think  of  I 
overlooked  the  point. 

■•'•  In  answer  to  the  above,  I  would  also  reiterate  ray  former  statement : 
' — The  first  reference  given  by  Mr.  Smith  was  not  needed,  and  therefore  put 
me  out,  as  it  evidently  did  him  also ;  had  the  synonyms  been  arranged  in 
the  usual  way,  such  an  error  could  not  have  occurred.  As  already  stated, 
only  07ie  specimen,  labelled  as  E.  gaosalis,  ever  existed  in  our  collection  : 
therefore  1  fail  to  comprehend  how  Mr.  Smith  could  have  made  notes  on  two 
in  different  drawers.  I  have  gone  through  the  whple,  and  no  second 
example,  so  labelled,  is  in  any  Museum  drawer. — A.  G.  B. 
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The  main  reason  for  considering  the  three  insects  named  as 
belonging  to  one  species  is  tlie  character  of  the  epidermal  cells ; 
and  I  may  quote  here  the  expressions  thereon  of  the  authors 
mentioned.  Previously,  however,  we  may  discard  an  external 
character  referred  to  Ijy  Signoret, — "dorsum  slightly  elevated, 
with  two  small  depressions  in  specimens  from  Italy  and  two 
carina  in  specimens  from  France," — because  evidently  this  is  not 
a  constant  character.  As  regards  the  epidermis,  Signoret  says 
of  L.  depressam :  —  "Exhibiting  a  great  number  of  tessellated 
irregular  plates  forming  a  marquetry  pattern ;  each  plate  has  a 
darkish  band  round  it,  with  a  clearer  but  still  rather  dark 
surface-space  and  a  central  clear  space  with  a  small  orifice." 
And  in  his  Plate  13,  fig.  11a,  he  delineates  the  cells  as 
irregularly  polygonal. 

Douglas  says  of  L.  nigrum : — "Under  the  microscope  the 
whole  surface  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  a  tesselation  of  closely 
approximate  small  yellow  dots  and  punctures  "  ;  but  he  does 
not  specially  mention  their  form. 

Douglas  says  of  L.  depressum: — "Surface  covered  with  a 
reticulation  of  irregular  shallow  cells  with  a  pale  centre  or 
ocellus." 

Douglas  says  of  L.  hegonm : — "Covered  with  contiguous, 
minute,  oval,  yellowish  dots." 

Green,  Targioni,  and  Nietner  make  no  mention  of  the 
epidermal  cells. 

It  seems  clear  here  that  Mr.  Douglas  agrees  with  Dr.  Signoret 
as  to  tbe  irregular  form  of  the  cells  in  L.  depressum,  but  his 
language  leads  one  to  think  that  he  considers  those  of  L.  nigrum 
and  L.  begonice  to  differ  in  being  more  dot-like  and  oval. 

But,  on  further  consideration,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Douglas  made  any  examination  of  the  epidermis  except  an 
external  one  (that  is,  viewing  the  insect  in  sitii,  without  pre- 
paration). For  although,  examined  in  this  manner,  a  certain 
(though  by  no  means  a  great)  difference  seems  to  exist  in  the 
cell-forms,  yet  closer  observation  by  transmitted  light  shows  that 
in  reality  they  are  identical.  The  cells  of  L.  nigrum  and  L. 
begonice,  which  at  first  sight  appear  more  or  less  oval,  are  then 
seen  to  be  very  clearly  polygonal  and  irregular,  and  to  form  what 
Mr.  Douglas  says  of  L.  depressum,  a  "  reticulation."  In  some 
specimens  of  L.  begonice  I  find  the  cells  perhaps  rather  smaller 
than  usual  ;  but  as  a  rule,  in  all  three  insects,  the  average 
(longest)  diameter  of  a  cell  is  about  the  same,  l-500th  of  an  inch. 
The  outer  band  and  the  central  orifice  are  visible  in  all.  Perhaps 
the  cells  in  L.  begonice  may  be  the  darkest  in  colour. 

Looking  therefore  at  the  epidermis,  it  appears  sufficiently 
clear  that  the  three  insects  are  identical ;  while  in  size,  colour, 
and  generally  convex  form,  they  also  agree.  Mr.  Douglas, 
indeed,  says  that  some  of  bis  specimens  of  L.  depressum  were 
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greenish  yellow  instead  of  brown ;  but  the  difference  is  not 
important.  He  also  says  that  L.  nigrum  belongs  to  Signoret's 
4th  series,  with  L.  coffece  and  L.  hihernaculorum ;  but  this  is 
certainly  due  to  his  considering  its  cells  as  oval,  whereas,  being 
polygonal,  the  insect  goes  with  L.  depressum  into  the  5th  series. 

With  regard  to  the  antennae,  I  do  not  find  any  difference 
between  L.  nigrum  and  L.  depressum  ;  the  figures  given  by 
Signoret  and  Douglas  agree,  and  so  do  my  own  specimens  ;  both 
have  eight  joints,  of  which  the  third  is  the  longest.  In  L. 
hegonics  there  appear  to  be  only  seven  joints ;  but  Mr.  Douglas 
specially  remarks  that  in  the  fourth  joint  there  is  *•  a  con- 
striction simulating  a  joint  "  ;  and  this  "  false  joint "  (as  I  have 
called  it  in  other  Lecanids)  seems  quite  enough  to  raise  doubts 
as  to  any  definite  separation  of  this  insect  from  the  others. 

As  regards  the  feet,  Signoret  says  of  L.  depressum  that  the 
digitules  of  the  claw  are  dilated  and  "  one  larger  than  the  other." 
Douglas  says  nothing  of  the  foot  of  L.  depressum ;  as  to  L. 
nigrum,  he  says  : — "Digitules  long,  broad,  much  dilated  "  ;  and 
of  L.  hegonice,  "  digitules  normal."  I  have  not  myself  been  able 
to  detect  any  valid  difference  in  the  three,  nor  can  I  see  the 
unequal  digitules  of  L.  depressum. 

Taking  therefore  these  important  features, — the  epidermis, 
the  antenna,  and  the  foot, — it  seems  fairly  clear  that  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  the  three  insects  named,  at  least  as  far 
as  concerns  the  adult  female.  The  females  of  the  second  stage 
appear  to  be  equally  similar.  I  have  not  observed  the  larvae  or 
the  males,  nor,  I  think,  has  anybody  except  Mr.  Green,  who 
gives  figures  (without  description)  of  the  adult  male  of  L.  nigrum 
and  its  waxy  pupal  test.  Possibly  L.  hegonice  might  be  looked  on 
as  a  variety  on  account  of  its  antenna,  and  L.  depressum  on 
account  of  unequal  digitules ;  but  these  are  doubtful  differences, 
and  the  three  must  be  taken  as  really  one  species.  Priority  of 
nomenclature,  as  above  mentioned,  determines  this  as  L.  nigrum, 
Nietner. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand,  Oct.  12,  1893. 


THE     CONFUSION    IN    THE    NAMES    APPLIED    BY 
WALKER    TO     GENEEA     OF     MOTHS. 

By  a.  G.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

It  would  appear  that  the  late  Francis  Walker  must  have 
kept  a  list  of  names  by  him  to  use  for  his  new  genera,  and  that 
he  did  not  by  any  means  invariably  remember  to  cross  off  a 
name  after  he  had  used  it.  This  has  been  a  source  of  endless 
trouble   to  his   successors ;   and   inasmuch   as  the   corrections 
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which  he  subsequently  published  were  not,  at  the  same  time, 
made  in  the  cabinet-drawers,  considerable  confusion  was  naturally 
caused  subsequently. 

As  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  blundering  I  may  cite  the 
following : — In  Lepidoptera-Heterocera  (Part  xvi.  p.  7)  Walker 
described  a  species  of  his  genus  Episparis  as  the  type  of  a  new 
genus  which  he  called  Ncviasca,  the  type  being  N.  varialis,  from 
India. 

At  page  199  of  the  same  volume  of  the  Catalogue,  a  Bornean 
species  (belonging  to  a  section  of  the  genus  Bertida,  from  which 
it  differs  in  the  strongly  pectinated  antennae  of  the  male)  was 
made  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  to  which  the  name  Neviasca  was 
again  given. 

When  making  up  his  Index,  in  vol.  xix..  Walker  discovered 
this  mistake ;  therefore,  at  p.  888  of  that  volume,  he  altered  the 
name  of  the  second  genus  Neviasca  to  Cardalena.  Here  one 
would  have  supposed  that  the  confusion  might  have  ended. 

In  vol.  xxxiv.,  forgetting  that  he  had  already  given  a  new 
name  to  his  second  genus  Neviasca,  Walker  proposed,  at  p.  1174, 
to  call  the  latter  Gahrisa. 

At  p.  1266  of  the  same  volume  he  described  an  Australian 
insect  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  to  which  he  also  gave  the 
name  Gahrisa. 

Finally,  in  vol.  xxxv.,  he  proposed  to  alter  the  name  of  his 
second  genus  Gahrisa  to  Voliha  {vide  p.  1983). 

And,  in  addition  to  all  this  confusion,  one  of  the  references 
given  in  the  Index  to  vol.  xxxv.  is  incorrect.  Can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  when  we  in  England,  with  all  the  material  before  us, 
find  it  difficult  to  unravel  Walker's  tangles,  many  foreigners 
have  been  driven  to  throw  up  the  almost  impossible  task  in 
despair. 

The  case  which  I  have  cited  is  by  no  means  unique,  and 
each  one  needs  to  be  followed  up  step  by  step,  and  the  facts  accu- 
rately recorded,  before  all  difliculties  can  be  smoothed  away. 


SIX    YEARS'    ENTOMOLOGY    IN    CO.     GALWAY. 

By  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Dillon, 

(Continued  from  p.  91.) 

Acronycta  lu/ustri.  Fairly  common.  Comes  to  light,  but  chiefly 
taken  flying  round  privet  and  lime  at  dusk. 

Acronycta  myricce  var.  )itontivaija.  Two  specimens  taken  in  cop. 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  house,  July,  1889. 

Diloba  Cif.ruleocephala.  Comes  freely  to  light  when  the  moth-trap 
is  placed  high.  I  only  took  seven  specimens  this  spring  in  the  trap, 
on  the  top  of  an  old  castle  about  seventy  feet  from  the  ground. 
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Leucania  extranea.  In  July,  1891,  I  took  one  specimen  at  stigar 
on  an  ash  tree.  It  was  immediately  identified  by  myself,  and  by  Mr. 
Kane  afterwards. — L.  impudens.  Several  specimens  taken  at  light; 
three  flying,  July  30th,  1892. 

Gorti/na  ochracea.     One  specimen  flying,  June,  1891. 

Xylophasia  sublnstris.     Fairly  common  at  sugar. 

Dipterygia  scabriuscuia.  One  specimen  in  1891  ;  month  uncertain, 
as  it  is  mentioned  in  a  list  extending  over  two  months  and  a  half 
during  my  absence.     It  was  taken  by  my  gamekeeper. 

Cloantha  polyodon.  One  specimen  taken  at  sugar,  July,  1891,  on 
the  same  ash  tree  as  L.  extranea.  I  did  not  identify  it,  but  Mr.  Kane 
recognised  it  immediately,  from  the  sketch  I  had  made  of  it  in  my 
diary. 

Luperina  cespitis.     Several  specimens  ;  two  this  year  (1893). 

Apamea  ophiogramma.  One  specimen  taken  here  by  Mr.  W.  F.  de 
V.  Kane,  1893,  at  sugar  along  a  river. — A.  leucostigma.  Not  uncom- 
mon at  sugar. 

Minna  hicoloria.     Not  uncommon,  but  only  a  few  seen  at  a  time. 

Agrotis  saucia.  One  specimen  taken  at  sugar,  August,  1893,  by 
Mr.  Kane. — A.  nigricans.  One  specimen  at  sugar,  August  2nd,  1892. 
— A.  corticea.  Two  specimens  at  sugar,  August  2nd,  1892. — A.  aga- 
thina.  One  specimen,  1892. — A.  strigula.  Two  specimens  ;  one  in 
moth-trap  ;  the  second  flying  over  heather,  June,  1893. — A.  prcBcox. 
Two  specimens  at  sugar,  July  29th,  1892. 

Noctua  dalilii.  I  have  only  taken  one  specimen,  at  dusk,  on 
scabious,  August,  1893.  Mr.  Kane,  I  believe,  secured  one  also  near 
the  same  place,  the  same  evening. — X.  sohrina.  Two  specimens  taken 
here ;  one  at  sugar,  and  the  other  flying  near  sugar,  August,  1892. — 
iV.  castanea.     Two  examples,  September,  1893. 

Triphdna  suhsequa,  Hb.     One  specimen,  August,  1893,  at  sugar. 

Amphipyra  pyramidea.     Very  common  ;  a  nuisance  at  sugar. 

Panulis  piniperda.  Not  uncommon.  Mr.  Kane  and  I  secured 
about  five  and  twenty  specimens,  at  sallow,  in  the  spring  of  1893. 

Pachnobia  rubricosa.  Not  uncommon. — P.  hyperborea.  An  imago 
emerged  in  a  breeding-cage  in  a  warm  room,  March  29th,  1892.  The 
note  in  my  diary  reads :  "A  moth  emerged  this  morning;  looks  like 
P.  alpina,  but  seems  impossible."  The  larva  was  picked  up  on  a  bog 
while  shooting.  The  insect  was  sent  to  Mr.  Kane,  who  immediately 
identified  it.  On  his  first  visit  I  took  him  to  the  bog  in  question, 
where  "  Enipetrum  nigrum''  grows  very  freely  throughout.  I  searched 
a  good  deal  this  summer,  but  the  food-plant  did  not — even  on  the 
hottest  days — show  signs  of  larvfe  feeding. 

Tceniocampa  opima.  Not  uncommon.  Mr.  Kane  and  I  secured 
over  twenty  specimens,  at  sallow,  in  the  spring  of  1893  ;  several  sub- 
sequently were  taken  in  moth-trap.  —  T.  pojmleti.     Two  specimens  ; 

(1)  April  13th,  1893,  on  a  stalk  of  dead  ragwort,  in  the  afternoon  ; 

(2)  April  19th,  1893,  in  the  moth-trap. — T.  gracilis.  Not  uncommon; 
several  were  taken  in  the  moth-trap. — T.  munda.  Four  specimens 
at  sallow,  March  19th,  1894. — T.  jndverulenta.  Not  uncommon,  but 
local. 

Orthosia  lota.     Fairly  common. 

Anoliocelis  rufina.     One  specimen,   September,  1893. — A.  lunosa. 
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Two  specimens  were  on  ivy  near  the  town  of  Galway. — A.  litura. 
Three  specimens  near  Galway  at  ivy ;  one  at  rest  on  a  black- 
thorn tree. 

Opo)-ina  croceario.  One  larva  was  picked  up  on  a  road  under  an 
oak  tree,  1889.  I  have  no  record  as  to  the  date  of  its  emergence,  as 
I  confounded  it  with  Xanthia  citrago,  owing  to  the  poor  description  in 
my  book, 

Xanthia  citrago.  Two  specimens,  one  at  sugar  and  one  flying,  1889. 
— X.  aurago.  One  specimen,  August,  1892,  at  sugar,  identified  by 
Mr.  Kane  from  a  sketch  in  my  diary. 

Cirrlmdia  xeranipelina.  Two  specimens :  (1)  August,  1892  ;  (2) 
August,  1893  ;  taken  by  Mr,  Kane, 

Calymnid  trapezina.     Common. — C.  affinis.     One  specimen,  1890. 

Dicmthoeci't  capsincola.  One  specimen. — D.  cucuhali.  Three  speci- 
mens :  two  taken  in  moth-trap.  May  11th,  1893;  one  by  the  game- 
keeper in  my  absence,  in  June,  1893. 

Hecatera  chnjsozona.  Fairly  common.  I  have  only  once  taken  an 
imago,  but  have  had  many  larvae,  though  they  were  found  difficult  to 
rear. — H.  sereiui.     Two  specimens,  in  cop.,  August  14th,  1891, 

Polia  chi.     One  specimen, 

Dasypolia  tempJi.  One  specimen  flying,  October,  1890,  near  the 
Deer  park  (oak  wood  and  swampy  ground), 

Epunda  lichenea.  Two  specimens  flying  in  a  blackthorn  scrub,  in 
the  afternoon,  September,  1893,  near  Galway. 

Cleoceris  viininalis.  Two  specimens,  taken  by  the  gamekeeper  in 
1891  and  1892  ;  date  uncertain;  they  were  not  identified  till  the  spring 
of  1893,  when  they,  with  others,  were  sent  to  Mr,  Ivane. 

Hadena  protea.  One  specimen,  taken  at  the  end  of  July,  1893,  by 
the  gamekeeper,  was  identified  by  me  on  my  return.  Mr.  Kane 
examined  the  insect  in  August. — H.  glauca.  One  specimen,  moth- 
trap.  May  23rd,  1893, — H.  cojitigua.  Four  specimens  :  three  boxed 
on  trunks  of  small  birch  trees ;  one  flying,  September,  1893,  near  the 
town  of  Galway. — H.  rectilinea.  Several  specimens,  near  Galway 
town,  on  trunks  of  trees  and  palings,  A  single  specimen  was  caught 
here  in  the  moth-trap,  September,  1893, 

Calocampa  solidaginis.  One  specimen,  flying  near  ivy,  not  far  from 
Galway,  September,  1893. 

Xglina  semihnmnea .  One  specimen,  at  ivy,  September  3rd,  1893, 
near  Galway  town, — X.  socio.     Not  uncommon. 

Asteroscopus  sphinx.  Not  rare.  Nine  male  specimens  during  the 
spring,  1893,  in  the  moth-trap.  Another  male  was  taken  flying  round 
a  lime  tree,  August,  1890, 

CucuUia  verbasci.  Several  specimens  taken  during  different  years  ; 
never  common. 

Plmia  hractea.  I  never  saw  this  insect  until  1893.  I  took  eleven 
specimens  in  July  and  August. 

Bankia  arqentula.  One  specimen  while  grouse  shooting,  August 
28th,  1893. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Melanism  Controversy.  —  Mr.   Kane  and  others  appear   to 
attribute  melanism  to  two  entirely  different  causes.     Firstly,  that  in 
countries  with    defect  'of  sunshine  (such  as  the  British  Isles)  dark 
coloration  would   be  advantageous,  and  consequently  is  fostered  by 
natural  selection  ;  secondly,  to  adaptive  coloration.    What  I  want  now 
to  ask  is,  where  do  they  draw  the  line  between  the  two  ?   To  illustrate 
my  question  I  will  bring  forward  two  places  on  the  sea-coast  (distant 
about  thirty  miles  from  each  other),  Portland  and  Bournemouth.    The 
former  is  one  mass  of  stone ;  the  latter  is  heath-land,  the  soil  of  the 
greater   part   of  which   is  black  and  wet ;  but  Bournemouth  has    a 
considerably  warmer  climate,  a  greater  amount  of  sunshine,  less  fog, 
and  a  much  smaller  rainfall  than  Portland ;  yet  there  is  a  consider- 
able  amount  of  difference  in  coloration  between   certain   species   of 
insects  found  in  the  two  places,  those  from  Portland  being  invariably 
the  lightest.     For  instance,  Snti/rus  semele :  the  ground  colour  of  the 
under  side  is  light  at  Portland,  dark  at  Bournemouth  and  also  at 
Glanvilles  Wootton.      Lycmia  agon:  some  females  I  have  from  Port- 
land are  of  a  lighter  brown  than  usual,  and  are  without  the  orange 
bands,    reminding  one    of   the  var.    allous  of    L.  medon.       Qnophos 
ohscurata  is   of  a  light  grey  shade  at  Portland,  still  lighter  on  the 
chalk   soil   at   Lulworth  ;  of  a  darker  grey  shade  at  Bournemouth, 
still  darker  on  Parley  Heath.     Acidalia  promutata  is  much  lighter  at 
Portland  than  at   Bournemouth.     The  following   species   are  much 
lighter  than  is  usual  in  Portland,  but  they  do  not  all  occur  at  Bourne- 
mouth : — Kpunda  lichenea,  Aporophyla  australis,  Heliophobus  hispidus, 
Afjrotis  valUgera,    Scoparia  mercurella,  Larentia   olivata,    and    Sericoris 
cespitana.     Fidonia  atomaria  and  Scodiona  helgiaria  are  slightly  darker 
on  Parley  Heath,  about  five  miles  inland,  than  they  are  at  Bourne- 
mouth on  the  coast.     Many  species  of  Lepidoptera  are  darker  on  the 
Surrey  heaths  than  they  are  on  the  Sussex  chalk  downs,  yet  I  believe 
there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  rainfall  or  the  annual  amount 
of  sunshine.     In  reference  to  pale  varieties  occurring  on  chalk  soils, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  I  once  saw  a  white  variety  of 
Lyccena  alsus  which  had  been  taken  by  a  boy  at  Winchester  ;  and  that 
I  possess    a  pale  buft'-coloured  variety  of  Argijnnis  aglaia  with  the 
black  spots  and  markings  very  faint,  taken  at  Dover  by  Mr.  Leplastrier. 
The  Eev.  W.  T.  Bree,  in  recording  it  in  the   '  Magazine  of  Natural 
History  '  for  1832,  writes  :  "  The  specimen  reminds  one  of  some  plant 
which,  having  grown  in  the  dark,  has,  in  consequence,  produced  its 
flowers  nearly  colourless."     The  yellow  varieties  of  ZyqcBua,  I  think, 
may  be  cited  as  another  instance  of  occasional  pale  varieties  occurring 
on  chalk  soils.     Perhaps  some  of  the  pale  varieties  are  owing  to  their 
emergence  during  brilliant  moonlight.     In  reference  to  the  latter  part 
of  Mr.  Kane's  paper  (Entom.  xxvi.  pp.  307-311),  leaves  frozen  on  to 
the  ice  will  also  absorb  the  sun's  rays,  the  ice  melting  beneath  and 
around   them.  —  C.  W.  Dale  ;  Manor   House,    Glanvilles   Wootton, 
Jan.  3rd,  1894. 

Notes  on  Melanism.  —  The  following  instances  of  melanism,  or 
tendency  thereto,  have  come  under  my  notice  at  various  times  during 
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the  last  fourteen  years.  The  districts  in  which  they  have  occurred 
were  chiefly  in  Somersetshire  and  South  Wales.  In-  Somersetshire 
the  locahty  was  near  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  valleys  and  low-lyin^ 
land  being  wet  m  character,  often  flooded  in  a  rainy  season,  the  hills 
above  bemg  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  formation.  In  S  Wales 
the  dis  net  was  near  the  sea-coast,  a  great  deal  of  marshy  laud  being 
near,  tl^e  valleys  often  wet,  the  hills  above  being  of  the  old  red  sand 
mXJ  J,  following  were  the  species  noticed  :-Epinephele  ianira. 
Males  not  imfrequently  very  dark  and  velvety-looking  near  the  sea. 

t\ZT!;.J^'V'  7''\''  ^.r^^''  ^"  '°^^  ^^"^y«  occasionally  broader- 
vemed  and  darker-looking  than  typical  specimens.  S.  Wahs.-Fidonia 
atomana.  One  specimen  nearly  black,  amongst  heather,  on  high 
ground  near  the  Mendips.  ^omer.ei.-TephrosiLrepusmlaria.  Brown 
pecimens,  frequently.  ^omex^ei.-Boarmia  repandata.  The  daS^ 
banded  form  very  frequent  in   S.  Wales,    and  not   unfrequently   in 

SZ  rse      ":.'r    •^""'"r^^'''""'f^  ^  -^'^y  dark^pecimen 

bomeiset.-^ir«aY/s  grossxtlanata.     A  dark  specimen  on  the  Cotswolds 

Gloucestershire  ;  a  dry  ^lixx^iion.-Hyherniamarginaria  {vroqel^arZ 
bpecimens  approachmg  ^^fuscata  " more  or  less  not  unfreqSent.  Somer- 
set the  darkest  specimens  taken  on  hills  above  Bath-a  dry  situation. 
-H  dejoUana.  Specimens  freckled  over  with  dark  spots  occa- 
sionally (Newman's  2nd  figure).  Somerset.-CW»,..o,m..r^-Lw' 
One  specimen  with  dark  shade  extending  from  middle  of  fore  wings  o 
Wales"  rT''^'?V''?  ^^'^^'^^^y  ^^^^^  ^^^n  typical  specimens.^  s' 
Wales.— Theraobdiscata.     One  specimen  with  upper  wings  dark  slatp 

unSrnt""^f 'rY- "^T"^^--^^^^^ 

unfiequently  much  darker  and  more  suffused  than  typical  specimens  • 
one  with  upper  wings  entirely  dark  brown,  no  markings.  T  Wales' 
-O'dana  russata  (tncncata).  Upper  wings /...^u..%  dark  smoky  brown 
and  suffused  (pe>ficscata  n.  I  did  not  see  a  single  typical  spec  ZS 
{centumnotata  Newman)  last  summer.  S.  Walef.  _  plw/./ ^^ 
ipil^aru^.     One  specimen  with  upper  wings  nearly  black.""    Someter 

T^  Wot:  ^^^i^^— ^^{'«^'«/«"r/*^*«.  Dark  brown  specimens  frequent 
iL  ;.  f  '  ^""^  occasionally  in  Somersetshire;  -latrnncula"  appears 
the  most  common  form  in  S.  Wales.-Zl7^•../,•a  o^yacanth^.  Dark  brown 
specimens  as  figured  in  Newman,  several  seasons.  8omevset -mZa 
fagella.  Grey  specimens  not  unfrequent.  Somersetshiro.  -  T  B 
Jefferys  ;  Langharne,  Carmarthenshire,  Feb.,  1894. 

Curious  Find  in  an  "  Atlas  "  Cocoon.— Having  recently  purchased 
some  cocoons  of  the  Indian  silk-moth  Attacus  atlls,  1  wL  LrSed  at 
the  extraordinary  weight  of  one  of  them,  which,  although  a  vey  fine 
one,  seemed  heavier  than  it  should  be.  I  therefore  opened  the  cocoon 
and  was  surprised  to  find  inside  it  a  piece  of  quartz,  about  Zee: 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  by  half  an  inch  in  width  and  thickness  The 
pupa  was  a  pulverised,  unrecognisable  mass,  evidently  from  'violent 
contact  with  the  piece  of  quartz  whilst  in  the  soft  and  tenirS 
following  change  from  larva  to  pupa.  The  question  is,  how  came  the 
piece  of  quartz  into  the  cocoon?  The  latter  had  evidently  been  spun 
upon  a  tree,  because  it  is  enclosed  within  a  leaf,  and  has  the  pedicle 
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woven  around  a  stem  attached  to  the  leaf.  I  have  never  met  with  a 
similar  occurrence  before ;  nor  has  Mr.  John  Watson,  of  Manchester, 
an  entomologist  of  long  experience,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  fact. 
Mr.  Watson's  idea  is,  that  the  portion  of  the  tree  on  which  the  cocoon 
was  spun  probably  rested  against  a  rock,  and  the  piece  of  rock  being 
loose  got  pulled  off  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  tree.  The,  to  my  mind, 
most  inexphcable  part  of  the  matter  is,  the  fact  that  the  piece  of  quartz 
is  quite  free  within  the  cocoon,  not  a  single  thread  being  attached  to 
it.— T.  J.  W.  Finch  ;  Swindon,  March  27th,  1894. 

Lycena  aegiolus. — Keferring  to  Mr.  Chope's  notes  upon  this 
butterfly  {ante,  p.  135),  I  can  give  some  feasible  explanation  of  the 
coincidence  he  has  observed.  The  first  question  to  answer  is,  what  is 
the  cause  of  an  unusual  profusion  of  the  berries  themselves,  in  this 
case  those  of  Ilex  aqtd/oUum  ?  There  is  certainly  very  little,  if  any, 
rehance  to  be  placed  upon  the  popular  country  saying,  "  That  a  large 
crop  of  berries  in  the  autumn,  predicts  the  severity  of  the  following 
winter."  On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  weather  which 
can  have  any  effect  must  be  the  preceding,  and  not  the  following.  If 
the  weather  in  April  and  May  is  gentle,  warm,  and  bright,  the  flowers 
of  the  holly  will  have  a  good  chance  of  being  fertilized  by  insects ;  so 
that,  other  conditions  being  favourable,  a  large  crop  of  fruit  in  the 
autumn  will  be  the  result.  If,  however,  the  weather  during  that  time 
is  cold  and  boisterous,  an  exactly  opposite  effect  may  be  naturally 
expected.  The  weather  which  is  favourable  to  the  tree  will  also  be 
favourable  to  argiohis,  and  vice  versa,  for  he  is  a  most  sun-loving  little 
fellow ;  and  unless  he  can  get  his  proper  share  of  sunlight,  without 
much  rain  and  wind,  he  prefers  to  remain  snugly  at  home,  beneath  a 
protecting  holly-leaf,  leaving  only  the  "  wilder  spirits  "  to  do  all  the 
dancing  and  courting.  A  boisterous  wind  may  perhaps  destroy  some 
of  the  already-laid  ova,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  often  the  case ;  for  the 
butterfly  always  takes  cai*e  to  deposit  its  eggs  upon  the  under  side  of  the 
ealyx,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  being  blown 
away,  together  with  the  loosely-attached  petals.  Last  year,  in  Sutton 
Park  here,  argiohis  was  exceedingly  abundant,  at  the  same  there  was 
plenty  of  holly-blossom  upon  the  trees ;  but  owing  to  a  severe  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  which  sprang  up  and  lasted  through  the  greater  part  of 
April  29th  and  30th,  large  masses  of  bloom  were  destroyed,  causing  in 
most  situations  a  scarcity  of  fruit  in  the  succeeding  winter.  Although 
the  crop  of  berries  has  upon  the  whole  been  small,  I  do  not  think  it  will 
necessarily  affect  argiolus  this  year,  for  the  gale  already  mentioned  was 
of  too  short  a  duration  to  prevent  the  laying  of  the  eggs,  and  they  when 
once  laid  are,  I  believe,  tolerably  safe.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  only  one  cause  ;  there  may  be  many  others  ;  so  that  the  case  may 
really  be  much  more  complex  than  it  at  first  appears. — A.  J.  Johnson  ; 
Boldmere,  March  29th,  1894. 

Mesapia  pelokia,  Hewitson. — With  respect  to  the  ambiguity  in  my 
description  of  the  neuration  of  this  species,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Edwards 
{ante,  p.  128),  it  is,  I  think,  only  necessary  to  say  that  I  reckon  the 
origin  of  the  third  subcostal  nervule  from  the  point  where  the  upper 
radial  rises,  and  not  at  the  point  of  separation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
subcostals,  which  I  have  said  is  "about  half-way, between  the  end  of 
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the  cell  and  the  apex,"  or  in  one  specimen,  more,  for  the  neuration 
varies  a  little  in  different  specimens.  However,  the  butterflies  allied  to 
Aporia  may  ultimately  be  grouped.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  A .  cratmjl 
will  standalone  in  its  genus,  the  margins  being  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  fringes  ;  whereas,  soracta,  Moore,  &c.,  are  very  strongly  fringed.  Is 
not  this  a  character  which  should  be  regarded  as  of  generic  value  ? — 
W.  F.  KipvBy;  April  2nd,  1894. 

Notes  on  Sawflies. — During  the  past  two  years  I  have  turned  my 
attention  to  breeding  and  rearing  sawflies,  and  have  found  it  a  most 
interesting  study,  requiring  little  apparatus,  and  that  chiefly  of  the 
rough-and-ready  kind.  The  principal  dangers  are  (1)  death  of  the  Qgg 
through  the  withering  of  the  plant  in  which  it  has  been  laid ;  (2)  death 
of  the  larva  in  the  cocoon  through  mould,  or  simply  shrivelling  up  just 
before  the  pupa  stage.  The  best  remedy  for  the  first  evil  is  to  provide 
healthy  growing  plants  for  the  parent  to  deposit  the  eggs  in,  but  where 
this  is  not  convenient,  I  have  found  that  even  should  the  leaf  wither, 
the  eggs  may  often  be  preserved  by  placing  them  on  blotting-paper  in  a 
soup-plate  full  of  water.  I  have  hatched  many  larvae  in  this  way,  and 
on  the  whole  they  have  not  proved  more  delicate  than  others.  The  eggs 
of  Nematm  pavidus,  however,  are  an  exception  ;  for  some  (to  me)  myste- 
rious reason  they  invariably  perish  if  water  is  allowed  to  touch  them. 
I  have  succeeded  in  inducing  several  flies  to  deposit  virgin  eggs,  the 
result  being  as  follows  : — Male  flies  only  from  Abia  sericea,  Cnesiis 
latipes,  C.  septentrionalis,  Nematus  hetulcB,  N.  rihesii ;  larvae  from  Erio- 
campa  annulipes  and  Hylotoma  graciUcornis  ;  eggs  from  Cladius  viminalis, 
Dineura  virididorsata,  Nematus  lacteus,  N.  pavidus,  Strongyloyaster  cingu- 
latus.  In  every  case  the  parent  fly  was  kept  separate  from  all  others 
from  the  moment  she  left  the  cocoon  till  after  the  eggs  were  laid.  Abia 
sericea,  Crcesus  latipes,  C.  septentrional  is,  and  Nematus  betulm,  laid  very 
freely,  and  the  larvse  hatched  well  and  were  nearly  all  reared.  Erio- 
campa  annulipes  laid  well,  but  when  the  larvae  were  full-fed  all  but  two 
died  off  without  any  apparent  cause.  The  two  survivors  have  not  yet 
hatched.  It  almost  seems  as  though  Hylotoma  graciUcornis  has  only 
partially  acquired  the  power  of  parthenogenesis.  Though  the  dozen 
females  I  had  bred  all  deposited  eggs,  only  two  showed  any  signs  of 
growth ;  both  these  hatched,  but  the  larvae  were  small  and  sickly,  and 
perished  in  the  cocoon.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  noticed  t-\\o  forms 
of  these  larvae;  one  (the  commoner  in  this  neighbourhood)  being  a 
beautiful  bright  mulberry  colour,  the  other  a  yellowish  green.  Both 
have  the  usual  yellow  markings  and  black  tubercles.  The  red  is  not 
very  bright  till  the  larva  is  about  three-quarters  grown,  and  becomes 
intensified  shortly  before  spinning  up.  Both  forms  may  be  found 
feeding  side  by  side,  and  are  equally  easily  reared.  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  discover  whether  the  offspring  of  a  "  red  "  fly  will  also  be  red. 
The  female  of  Macrophya  punctum  album  will  live  a  long  time  in 
captivity.  Last  year  I  caught  a  specimen  which  lived  about  three 
weeks,  and  deposited  several  eggs.  She  fed  on  ash  leaves,  making 
small  irregular  holes  all  over  their  surfaces.  All  round  the  holes  the 
leaves  appeared  mitch  bruised,  and  soon  turned  black.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  this  fact  is  well  known,  as  I  can  find  no 
reference  to  it  in  any  of  my  books  on  entomology. — (Miss)  E.  F, 
Chawner;  Lyndhurst,  Hants,  April,  1894. 
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The  true  distinction  between  Papilio  epiphron,  Kn.,  and  Papilio 
CASsioPE,  Fb. — At  the  meeting  of  the  South  Loudon  Entomological 
Society,  on  March  8th,  the  statement,  which  has  been  often  made,  was 
repeated,  that  the  distinction  between  these  two  forms  consists  in  the 
possession  of  white  pupils  by  the  ocelli  in  the  type  {epi/ihron). .  Having 
the  original  descriptions,  both  of  Knoch  and  Fabricius  before  me,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  is  not  the  true  mark  of  distinction.  Knoch, 
in  his  diagnosis,  says,  "  utrobique  ocellis  seu  maculis  nigris  "  ;  and 
in  his  description  adds,  "  Instead  of  the  ocelli  some  specimens  have, 
on  one  or  both  sides,  only  black  spots  or  points."  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  true  mark  of  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition 
of  the  orange  band  on  the  hind  wings.  In  the  type  this,  as  shown  in 
Knoch's  figure,  is  a  band;  whilst  Fabricius,  in  his  description  of  cassiope, 
says,  "  in  posticis  in  primis  maculari  rufa  et  in  hac  puncta  tria  nigra," 
and  of  the  under  side  of  the  same  wings  he  says,  "  absque  fascia  rufa." 
This  suggests  to  me  that  cassiope,  Fb.,  is  the  form  in  which  the  mark- 
ing on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  wings  consists  of  three  orange  rings 
quite  distinct  from  each  other,  with  a  black  spot  in  the  centre. — F.  J. 
BucKELL  ;  Canonbury,  April  6th,  1894. 

Lepidoptera  frequenting  Flowers  of  Caltha  palustris. — Mr.  G. 
W.  Oldfield  {aiite,  p.  134)  suggests  it  as  probable  that  as  no  Lepidoptera 
are  included  by  Professor  Hermann  Miiller  in  the  list  that  he  gives,  in 
his  work  '  The  Fertilization  of  Flowers,'  of  the  insects  that  visit  Caltha 
palustris,  this  plant  (as  well  as  C.  segetum)  is  unsuitable  for  fertilization 
by  Lepidoptera.  Without  wishing  now  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
how  large  or  how  small  a  part  it  plays  in  the  work  of  fertilization,  I 
should  like  to  mention  that  the  brilliant  and  common  little  moth, 
Micropteryx  calthella,  regularly  frequents  in  large  numbers  the  flowers 
of  Caltha  palustris,  wherever  this  plant  occurs  in  its  haunt.  This  fact 
was  recorded  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton  in  the 
T.  B.  Lep.  Tin.,  p.  43  (1854),  and  again  in  the  'Manual,'  ii.  p.  301 
(1859).— E.  E.  Bankes  ;  The  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle,  April  9th,  1894. 

CiiOSTERA  anachoreta. — I  wrotc  to  you  last  November  (Entom. 
xxvi.  361)  respecting  the  finding  of  ova  of  Clostera  anachoreta.  As 
you  appeared  to  think  that  I  might  have  been  mistaken  in  the  species, 
1  am  writing  again  to  say  that  six  of  the  perfect  insects  emerged 
between  the  6th  and  8th  of  this  month,  and  are  finer  and  more 
beautifully  marked  and  coloured  than  any  I  have  previously  seen.  I 
have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  considerable  number  of  ova.  Some 
years  ago  I  bred  C.  anachoreta  from  bought  ova,  but  the  imagines  were 
not  to  be  compared  with  these  I  have  now.  I  imagine  the  early 
appearance  of  the  insects  is  due  to  their  having  been  kept  indoors. — 
(Miss)  A.D.Edwards  ;  56,  Marina,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  April  9, 1894. 

Description  of  the  Larva  of  Callimorpha  hera. — Referring  to  the 
clusters  of  warts  on  the  back  of  the  larva  {ante,  p.  122),  Mr.  Studd 
adds: — "Each  of  the  clusters  consists  of  seven  warts;  a  central 
roundish  one  from  which  radiate  two  oval  ones  on  each  side,  and  one 
towards  the  head  and  another  towards  the  anal  segment.  The  two 
latter  are  of  a  lemon  colour,  the  one  towards  the  head  being  narrower 
than  the  other.     The  remaining  five  are  a  rich  fitlvous  brown.*' 
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CoLiAs  HELicE  IN  CORNWALL. — Having  seen  that  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  B.  Stafford  Cbope,  writes  [ante,  p.  135)  that  he  has  never  heard  of 
Colias  edusa  var.  helice  being  taken  further  west  than  Sidmouth,  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  state  that  near  Falmouth 
my  cousins  and  I,  in  August,  1892,  took  six  of  these  insects  in  less  than 
a  week,  three  being  taken  in  one  morning ;  and  we  also  saw  several 
others  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  we  could  not  catch.  Of 
these  six,  all  of  which  are  now  in  my  possession,  only  one  is  the  white 
form ;  the  other  five  are  a  creamy  yellow  colour.  C.  edusa  simply 
swarmed  in  several  fields  near  where  we  were  staying,  but  we  did  not 
see  a  single  C.  hyale. — E.  H.  Tkenerry;  3,  North  Koad,  ClaphamPark. 

Smerinthus  TUiiiE  TWO  WINTERS  IN  PupA. — I  sliould  like  to  record 
the  emergence,  on  the  8th  of  this  month  (April,  1894),  of  a  female 
Smerinthus  tilm,  which  has  been  in  the  pupa  state  since  July,  1892.  It 
was  one  of  a  brood  which  I  reared  from  the  egg  in  that  year,  and  all  of 
which  pupated  in  the  course  of  July.  They  all  (as  I  thought)  duly 
emerged  in  April  and  May,  1893  ;  but  on  turning  out  shortly  afterwards 
the  earth  in  which  they  had  been  I  discovered  this  one,  and  as  it  seemed 
lively  I  put  it  in  a  box  by  itself,  where  it  has  been  ever  since  until  its 
present  emergence.  Is  this  at  all  an  unusual  occurrence  ?  There  is  no 
possibility  of  any  mistake  about  the  matter,  as  I  have  done  no  digging 
since  1892,  nor  have  I  had  any  larvte  or  pupfe  of  this  species  in  my 
possession,  and  this  particular  specimen  has  been  kept  in  the  same  box 
in  which  it  emerged,  with  no  other  pupa  larger  than  Notodonta  dict(Ba 
to  keep  it  company.  I  may  add  that  I  had  not  the  smallest  expectation 
of  rearing  it,  as  1  never  attempted  to  damp  it  in  any  way,  and  it  has 
been  kept  in  a  dry  room  all  the  time. — (Rev.)  W.  Claxton  ;  Hartley 
Wintney,  Winchfield. 

Chesias  rufata  two  winters  in  Pupa. — In  September,  1892,  I  took 
about  thirty  larv«  of  Chesias  rufata.  These  produced  only  about  half- 
a-dozen  moths  in  the  following  May  and  June,  and  one  on  July  1st,  a 
late  date.  As  sixteen  of  the  remaining  pupse  appeared  healthy,  I  did 
not  throw  them  away,  but  was,  nevertheless,  surprised  to  find  that  an 
imago  had  emerged  on  March  26th  last,  an  early  date.  Since  then  two 
more  moths  have  emerged,  proving  that  this  species  can  pass  two 
winters  in  the  pupal  stage,  a  fact  I  have  not  seen  stated  before. — 
A.  Sigh  ;  Villa  Amalinda,  Burlington  Lane,  Chiswick,  April  6th,  1894. 

The  Cyanide  Bottle. — As  bearing  on  Mr.  J.  Arkle's  remarks  on 
this  subject  (ante,  p.  58),  the  description  of  a  cyanide  bottle  from  Paris 
may  be  of  interest.  Instead  of  having  the  cyanide  of  potassium  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  this  has  it  at  the  top.  The  cork,  bung,  or  stopper 
has  a  piece  scooped  out  of  the  top  about  the  size  of  a  florin,  and  a  hole 
of  the  circumference  of  a  threepenny-piece  is  made  through  this,  into 
which  is  inserted  a  little  kind  of  bottle  or  phial  (ampoule),  with  a  flat 
circular-shaped  body  and  a  long  neck,  filled  with  a  few  lumps  of 
cyanide,  without  the  addition  of  any  plaster  of  Paris.  I  find  it 
advisable  to  cover  over  the  mouth  of  the  phial  with  a  bit  of  fine 
muslin,  however,  to  prevent  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  when  getting 
sloppy,  from  running  down  the  sides  of  the  jar.  The  only  thing  now 
is  to  get  a  suitable  wide-mouthed  bottle  for  the  bung.   My  cyanide  jar, 
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which  is  fitted  up  as  above,  was  obtained  from  a  dealer  in  Paris.  I 
have  had  it  in  use  for  some  years,  and  it  has  performed  its  work 
satisfactorily  throughout. — F.  Bromilow;  Nice,  France,  April  3rd,  1894. 

New  Edition  of  Hubner's  '  Exotic  Lepidoptera.' — The  first  part 
of  this  work  has  reached  me,  containing  the  first  ten  plates  of  the 
"  Sammlung  exotischer  Schmetterlinge."  I  have  promised  to  add  a 
systematic  index,  and  may  perhaps  add  notes  on  some  of  the  species, 
but  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  existing  letterpress,  which  will, 
I  hope,  be  reproduced  as  it  stands ;  nor  do  1  assume  any  responsibility 
for  the  work,  apart  from  my  own  additions. — W.  F.  Kirby  ;  April  2nd, 
1894. 
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Vanessa  antiopa  in  Essex. — I  have  no  doubt  that  most  entomologists 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  I  took  a  hybernated  specimen  of  Vanessa 
antiopa,  in  Epping  Forest,  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  4  o'clock  iu  the  afternoon. 
I  found  a  specimen  of  Ampkidasijs  strataria  on  February  25th.  —  W.  F. 
Whittingham  :  North  View,  Waltharastow,  Essex,  April  llth,  1894. 

Heterocera  from  Caussols,  Alpes-Maritimes. — During  a  stay  at 
Caussols,  Alpes-Mariiimes,  last  year  (from  Aug.  4th  to  Oct.  7th),  I  took  a 
good  many  Heterocera,  chiefly  at  indoor  light.  The  following  is  a  complete 
list,  the  aucuracy  of  the  names  being,  in  most  cases,  vouched  for  by  Dr. 
Hofmann,  of  Ratisbon,  Germany,  who  kindly  determined  them.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  species : — Iiio  ampelophaga  (2),  near  rushes  on 
damp  ground  ;  Zygana  sarpedon  (1) ;  Z.fausta,  abundant;  Setina  irrorella 
V.  flavicans,  one  freshly  emerged  from  the  pupa,  at  rest  on  a  rock ;  Lithosia 
unita(l),  L.  caniola  (2),  L.  lurideola?  (2),  Einydia  crihrum  v.  bifasciata  (1), 
E.  cribrmn  \.  Candida  (5);  Arctia  fasciata,  a  few  small  larvae  near  the 
roots  of  trees;  Hepialus  sylvanus  (2),  found  at  rest ;  Bombyx  crata;(ji{i), 
B.  trifolii  (2),  the  larvae  were  common  on  a  Genista — probably  G.  cinerea; 
Agrotis  ianthina  (2),  worn;  A.  pronuba  (1),  torn,  on  a  tree;  A.  elegans  (12), 
A.  xanthographa  (2),  A.  flammatra  (1),  A.  constanti  (1),  A.  decora  (1),  A. 
tritici  (10) ;  I  took  a  specimen  of  this  last,  at  sugar,  on  Sept.  4th  ;  A.  aqui- 
lina  (1),  A.  crassa  (4),  A.  clavis  =  segetum  (1);  Neuronia  pojyularis  (9); 
Mamestra  brassica  (1);  Episeina  glaucina  {11),  E.  glaucina  v.  trimacula 
=  de7itimacula  (1),  E.  glaucina  v.  unicolor  (3);  Aporophyla  lutulenta  (7); 
Polia  venusta  (3),  P.  canescens  (9),  P.  chi  (1),  P.  xanthomiita  (5) ;  Apamea 
testacea  (15),  A.  dumerili  (11),  one  was  small  and  dark;  Luperiaa  matura 
=  texta  (5)  two  being  taken,  at  sugar,  on  Sept.  4th  ;  L.  virens  (I ) ;  Hadena 
ochroleuca  (9);  Leucania  conigera  (1),  L.  albipuncta  (11);  Caradrina 
hospes,  a  rarity  (1);  Anchocelis  lunosa  (2);  Orthosia  litura,  one  bred,  on 
Sept  26th,  from  a  pupa  found  at  the  foot  of  a  poplar  six  days  previously. 
I  now  come  to  two  very  interesting  specimens,  which  Dr.  Hofmann  considers 
to  be  referable  to  the  genus  Orthosia,  being  •*  eitlier  a  very  peculiar  variety 
of  one  of  its  species,  or  perhaps  an  entirely  new  one;"  but  Dr.  Staudinger 
"  thinks  it  to  be  a  peculiar  aberration  of  Taniocanipa  munda."  One  of 
these  specimens  was  taken  on  the  trunk  of  an  elm,  on  Oct.  5th  ;  it  is  of 
a  yellowish  grey  colour,  and  the  tip  of  the  left  fore  wing  is  missing ;  the 
other  is  in  good  preservation,  expands  If  in.,  and  is  somewhat  more  reddish. 
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It  was  also  found  on  an  elm,  Sept.  19th.=:=  Cerastis  (=  Orrhodia)  ruhiginea, 
one  bred  on  Sept.  28th,  from  a  chrysalis  found  the  day  before,  under  a 
stone:  Plusia  gamma,  c^oxamon  ;  Hypena  obesalis  {!) ;  Acidalia  contiguata 
(1):  Boarmia  occitanaria  (2),  B.  consortaria,  a  variety  (6);  Gnophos  obscu- 
raria,  a  somewhat  light  variety  (4);  Phasiane  scutularia  (7);  Enconista 
agaritharia  [S);  OrthoUtha  cervinata  (1),  0.  nimiiata  (1);  Lygris  prunata 
(2),  flying  among  rocks,  and  plunging  into  the  shrubs  and  herbage  ;  Cidaria 
galiata{'6),  C.frustata  (3). — F.  Bromilow  ;  Nice,  Alpes-Maritimes,  France, 
Feb.  16th,  1894. 

Lepidopteka  observed  in  Easter  Week,  1894.— On  Easter  Monday 
last,  whilst  walking  from  Northwood  to  Rickmansworth,  through  Moor 
Park,  we  saw  two  hybernated  specimens  of  Vanessa  polychloros,  also 
hybernated  specimens  of  V.  urticcB,  V.  io,  and  Gonopteryx  rhamni.  On 
palings  we  found  Anticlea  badlata  and  Hybernia  progemmaria.  The  place 
where  we  saw  V.  polychloros  must  have  been  just  on  the  borders  of 
Middlesex  and  Herts,  in  which  county  actually  I  do  not  know.  Is  this 
species  included  in  the  list  of  Middlesex  Rhopalocera  ?  On  the  following 
day,  at  Weybridge  (St.  George's  Hill),  we  captured  a  fine  series  of  Brephos 
parthenias,  two  very  worn  examples  of  Trachea  pinlperda  on  piue  trunks, 
one  V.  polychloros,  and  some  very  worn  specimens  of  H.  progemmaria. 
This  morning  one  Asphalia  ridens  was  bred  from  larvae  taken  at  Berk- 
hampstead  last  season. — George  E.  Bergman  ;  29,  Priory  Road,  Kilburn, 
N.W.,  April  8th,  1894.  [Mr.  Cockerell  included  F.  polychloros  in  his 
"  Preliminary  List  of  the  Insect-Fauna  of  Middlesex  "  {vide  Entom.  xxiv. 
p.  31).— Ed.] 

Remarks  on  the  Early  Season  and  on  "  Assembling." — I  think  the 
present  season  is  earlier  than  last.  I  saw  Pieris  rapcB  here  on  March  25  th, 
several  Pararge  egeria  in  Dorsetshire  on  March  31st,  and  Ligdia  adustata 
(2)  here  this  evening.  I  have  been  trying  "  assembling "  lately  with 
Brephos  parthenias  and  Amphidasys  stratarla  {prodromaria).  With  the 
first-named  I  had  no  success,  but  of  the  latter  I  took  about  fifteen  males 
on  March  21st,  and  six  on  another  evening  shortly  after  that  date  ;  on  each 
occasion  the  time  was  between  9  and  10  p.m.,  and  the  specimens  captured 
were  in  good  condition. — W.  M.  Christy  ;  Watergate,  Emsworth,  Hants, 
April  5th,  1894. 

Nyssia  hispidaria  in  Gloucestershire. — Not  being  able  to  find  any 
note  of  the  occurrence  of  N.  hispidaria  in  this  county,  let  me  record  the 
capture  of  twenty  males  and  five  females  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  between 
Feb.  3rd  and  March  11th,  all  at  rest  on  oak  trunks.  Assembling  proved 
a  failure,  but  the  females  all  paired  with  captured  males,  and  all  deposited 
ova.  This  moth  seems  to  emerge  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  eight  out 
of  the  twenty  were  drying  their  wings  when  found  ;  time,  between  4  and 
5  p.m.  Last  year  I  diligently  searched  the  trees  in  the  same  locality  several 
times,  but,  probably  owing  to  my  visits  having  been  made  too  early  in  the 
day,  took  one  specimen  only. — N.  F.  Searancke  ;  Mitcheldean,  Gloucester. 

'■'-  [We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bromilow  for  sending  us  these  interesting  spe- 
cimens for  examination,  and  believe  that  we  may  congi-atulate  him  on  the 
discovery  of  a  new  species  nearly  allied  to  Tceniocampa  micnda, — Ed.] 
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Early  Appearance  of  Lyc.exa  argiolus  and  Pararge  egeria. — 
On  March  '^(ith  I  captured  a  very  fine  specimen  of  L.  anjiolus.  It  had 
evidently  only  just  euierj^ed,  and  was  flying  round  a  Cedrus  deodora  in  front 
of  this  house.  The  "azure  blue  "  is  a  common  butteifly  in  the  woods  of 
Curraghniore,  the  demesne  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  in  my  parish.  It 
occurs  regularly  every  spring,  but  some  years  it  is  far  iiiore  plentiful  than 
in  others.  I  have  often  looked  for  it  during  the  summer  months,  but  it 
does  not  make  a  second  appearance  here.  I  saw  a  specimen  of  P.  egeria 
in  my  garden  on  the  8th  of  this  month.  These  two  dates  are  the  earliest 
respectively  on  which  I  have  seen  these  butterflies. — (Rev.)  William  W. 
Flemyng  ;  Coolfin,  Portlaw,  Co.  Waterford,  April  10th,  1894. 

Early  Appearanok  of  Lycj:na  argiolus. — On  Saturday  afternoon, 
April  7th,  I  captured  a  freshly-emerged  female  L.  fl;v//o/»s,  flying  round  a 
variegated  holly  in  the  garden.  Can  anyone  give  ati  earlier  date  for  the 
appearance  of  this  insect '? — H.  W.  Shepheard  Walwyn  ;  Bidborougli, 
near  Tunbridtje  Wells. 
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Society  for  the  year  1893,  pp.  59,  xxii.  The  Loudon  Institution, 
Finsbury  Circus. 
Among  various  other  matters  of  interest  which  form  the  contents  of 
this  modest  little  publication  are  some  excellent  papers,  which  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  those  entomologists  who  may  not  yet  have  read 
them  in  the  journals  in  which  they  were  originally  published.  Dr. 
Buckell'slearneddissertationon"  Specific  Nomenclature — Past,  Present, 
and  Future,"  and  instructive  essay  entitled  "The  History  of  Butterfly 
Classification,"  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  student  seeking  knowledge 
on  these  matters.  Mr.  Robson's  paper,  "  Is  Moisture  the  Cause  of 
Melanism?"  is  interesting,  and  a  useful  contribution;  whilst  Mr.  Tutt's 
diatribe  "  Melanchroism  in  British  Lepidoptera  "  is  characteristic  but 
not  convincing.  Coleopterists  will  be  interested  in  "  Notes  on  certain 
Coleopterous  Insects  found  in  City  Warehouses,"  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Lewcock ; 
and  "  The  genus  Silpha,  LinuL,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Johnson. 


Chinese   Central  Asia :    a   Bide  to   Little  Tibet.     By  Henry  Lansdell, 

D.D.,  M.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of '  Through  Siberia,' '  Russian 

Central  Asia,'  'Through  Central  Asia.'  &c.     With  3  maps  and 

80  illustrations.     London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

1883. 

Ax  interesting  nan'ative  of  the  more  important  portion  of  Dr. 

LansdelFs  third  great  journey  of  50,000  miles,  dtu-ing  which  he  visited 

every  kingdom  of  Asia,  five  of  Europe,  and  four  of  Africa.     Although 

the  traveller's  primary  objects  were  missionary,  he  did  not  neglect 

science ;  and  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  contains  an  important 

list  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  Chinese  Turkistau,  compiled  by  Mr.  Bethime- 

Baker,  partly  from  German  and  Russian  sources. 
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VAEIETIES     OF    ARGYNNIS    EUFHR08YNE    AND 
A.     AGLAIA. 

By  Richakd  South. 


Argynnis  euphrosyne,  vars. 

Figure  1. — Female,  captured  in  a  Kentish  wood,  June,  1890. 

Ground  colour  typical.  Fore  wings  have  the  discoidal  cell 
almost  entirely  filled  up  with  black,  and  there  is  a  quadrate  spot 
of  the  same  colour  below  it ;  the  spots  forming  the  central  series 
are  large  and  united ;  submarginal  series  of  spots  typical,  but 
the  marginal  markings  are  somewhat  similar  in  character  to 
those  of  female  A.  selene.  Under  surface  almost  typical,  except 
that  the  discal  black  markings  of  fore  wings  are  very  large. 

A  very  similar  aberration  of  the  male  was  taken  in  the  same 
wood  about  1879.    The  chief  differences  between  these  two  speci- 
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mens,  which  are  both  in  my  collection,  is  that  in  the  latter  the 
nervules  on  marginal  area  of  both  wings  are  broadly  black. 

Figure  2.— Female,  taken  at  West  Wickham,  May,  1887. 

All  the  wings  are  of  the  typical  ground  colour,  but  suffused 
with  black  as  far  as  the  central  band ;  on  the  outer  third, 
especially  of  the  hind  wings,  the  round  black  spots  of  inner 
series  are  united  with  the  triangular  spots  beyond,  and  these  last 
are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  marginal  spots.  On  the 
under  surface  the  marginal  silver  spots  of  hind  wings  are  very 
large,  and  the  upper  ones  are  capped  with  bright  chestnut;  some 
of  the  reddish  marks  on  basal  area  are  replaced  by  pale  buff. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Frohawk,  who  captured  the  specimen. 

Figure  3. — Male,  taken  in  Epping  Forest,  May,  1889. 

Fore  wings  do  not  exhibit  any  striking  difference  from  the 
type,  but  the  hind  wings  are  more  heavily  marked  with  black ; 
the  usual  fulvous  ground  colour  only  appearing  as  a  marginal 
series  of  round  spots,  an  inner  series  of  suffused  spots  with  black 
centres,  and  some  ill-defined  marks  internal  to  the  central  band  ; 
the  abdominal  area  is  clothed  with  silky  bright  fulvous  hairs. 
Under  surface  of  fore  wings  tyi)ical :  of  hind  wings  pale  buff ; 
the  silver  discoidal  spot  is  continued  almost  to  fourth  spot  of 
marginal  series,  all  of  these  marginal  spots  are  large,  and 
bordered  and  edged  with  reddish  ;  the  basal  silver  spot  is  dis- 
tinct, and  there  are  indistinct  traces  of  the  usual  reddish  marks 
on  basal  area. 

In  Mr.  \V.  J.  Mead's  collection. 

The  markings  on  under  surface  of  the  hind  wings  of  this 
specimen  are  very  similar  to  those  of  an  example  taken  by  Mr. 
Baynes  in  Lancashire  last  year,  and  figured  on  page  1  of  the 
present  volume. 


Argynnis  aglaia,  var. 

The  above  figure  represents  the  variety  of  Argynnis  acjlaia 
described  by  Mr.  Fowler  {ante,  p.  131).  In  the  blotched  character 
of  the  silver  markings  on  the  under  surface  ,of  hind  wings  this 
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specimen  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  variety  of  the  species  known 
as  charlotta,  and  referred  to  by  Westwood  and  Humphreys  as 
follows : — 

''Pap.  charlotta  of  Haworth  (Lep.  Brit.,  p.  32;  Sowerby, 
Brit.  Misc.,  pi.  11  ;  Bree  in  Loudon's  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  v.,  150: 
Arq.  charlotta,  Jermyn),  represented  in  our  plate  12,  figs.  1-2,  is 
regarded  by  Stephens  and  Curtis  as  a  var.  of  this  species 
(A.  aqlaia),  differing  from  it  in  having  two  of  the  costal  spots  on 
both  sides  of  the  fore  wings  united,  and  only  nineteen  instead  of 
twenty-one  silvery  spots  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings, 
several  of  the  ordinary  spots  at  the  base  being  confluent." 


ON     SOME     BUTTERFLIES    OCCURRING    IN    THE 
GOVERNMENT    OF     ST.   PETERSBURG. 

By  Boris  M.  Menshootkin. 

In  the  'Entomologist'  for  January  last  {ante,  p.  1)  Mr.  South 
figures  and  describes  a  variety  of  Argynnis  eiiphrosyne,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  interesting  to  record  a  similar  variety  of  A. 
selenc  taken  by  myself  in  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg. 
On  the  upper  surface  the  fore  wings  are  of  the  same  brown  colour 
as  in  typical  A .  selene,  but  tinged  with  grey-brown  at  the  base ; 
the  discoidal  cell  has  two  yellow-centred  black  spots,  one  at  the 
outer  end  and  one  some  three  millimetres  from  it,  but  not  quite 
in  the  middle  of  the  cell ;  the  submarginal  area  in  the  lowest 
part  has  three  distinct  spots,  of  which  the  first  two  are  elongated 
and  have  the  appearance  of  arrow-heads,  the  others  are  merged 
together  and  indistinct ;  the  marginal  line  is  black,  with  black 
dots  on  the  nervules  uniting  in  the  upper  part  with  the  sub- 
marginal  line,  and  enclosing  spots  of  yellow  between  the  nervules. 
Hind  wings:  basal  area  almost  wholly  black,  the  centre  is  clothed 
with  black  hairs,  and  all  the  nervules  are  black,  some  broad  and 
diffuse,  others  finer  and  sharper ;  between  them  is  a  row  of  black 
spots  uniting  with  the  nervules,  and  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
black  transverse  band.     Under  surface  similar  in  many  respects 
to  that  of  typical  A.  selene,  but  there  are  no  black  patches  on  the 
outer  margin  of  fore  wings  :  on  the  nervules  the  yellow  deepens 
only  to  greyish  brown,  and  slight  yellowish  grey  patches  are  seen 
on  the  submarginal  row  of  dots  ;  the  marginal'line  itself  is  black, 
very  thin  and  distinct :  hind  wings  have  the  nervules  very  sharply 
defined;  the  outer  marginal  area  looks  faded,  and  there  are  little 
patches  of  brown  on  the  nervules  forming  a  submarginal  band 
interrupted  in  the  middle. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  form  of  A.  selene  has  not  been  pre- 
viously described ;  it  appears  to  be  very  local,  and  certainly  has 
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not  been  "caught  here  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  I  have 
exammed  many  collections  of  butterflies,  but  have  only  seen  one 
other  example  of  this  variety,  which  was  taken  near  Gatchina  in 
1888,  the  same  year  that  I  took  the  example  described  above  at 
om*  comitry  residence  some  fifteen  versts  (about  ten  miles)  south 
from  the  town  Louga,  and  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  versts 
(about  forty-five  or  fifty  miles)  from  Gatchina.  My  specimen 
has  been  presented  to  the  zoological  collection  of  the  Imperial 
University  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  a  complete  collection  of 
butterflies  of  our  Government  is  now  formed  by  a  number  of 
students  of  the  University.  A  list  of  all  the  Lepidoptera  in  this 
collection  will  shortly  be  published. 

I  should  also  like  to  record  the  occurrence  of  two  other 
species  of  Ehopalocera  in  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg,  i.  e., 
Parnassius  mnemosyne  and  Polyommatus  dispar  var.  rutilm.  The 
former  of  these  two  butterflies  is  widely  spread  over  Russia. 
Beginning  from  Finnland,  it  goes  down  the  Volga.  Almost  all 
collections  from  St.  Petersburg  contain  some  specimens  of  this 
species,  but  it  is  nevertheless  very  local,  and  is  generally  found 
on  high  river-banks.  For  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Louga  there  are  only  three  or  four  places  where  it  is  to  be  found, 
each  year  about  the  1st  of  June.  From  a  distance  this  butterfly 
may  be  easily  mistaken  for  Aporia  cratagi,  which  is  very  plentiful 
with  us,  and  appears  about  the  same  time  of  the  year. 

The   other    butterfly,   Polyommatus   riUilas,    was   caught   by 
myself  for  the  first  time  in  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg,  on 
our  estate  near  Louga,  on  the   12th   of  July,  1892.     This  in-- 
teresting  specimen  I  have  also  handed  over  to  the  collection  of 
the  University. 

I  may  mention  that  the  following  species  of  Lepidoptera,  all 
of  which  were  found  by  me,  have  been  also  added  to  the  fauna 
list  of  St.  Petersburg  within  the  last  three  years  : — Apatura  iris, 
Macroglossa  stellatarn.m,  Spilosoma  luctifera,  and  Brotolomia  meti- 
culosa.  The  first  of  these,  Apatura  iris,  was  caught  once  in  1837, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  but  since  then  supposed  to  be  extinct  in 
St.  Petersburg.  In  the  year  1890,  towards  the  end  of  June,  a 
great  number  of  this  species  appeared  on  our  estate,  but  no- 
where else ;  my  best  specimens  are  in  the  University  collection. 
Pieris  dajjlidice  occurred  in  1892  all  over  the  Government,  but 
until  this  it  had  never  been  observed  with  us.  It  was  as  plentiful 
as  Pieris  hrassicce  and  P.  rapce  usually  are. 

St.  Petersburg  University,  Jan.  30,  1894. 
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THE     NEW     ENTOMOLOGY. 
By  W.  F.  de  Visjies  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.E.S. 

Mr.  Sharp's  address  on  this  subject,  which  has  fortunately 
been  given  a  wider  pubhcity  in  these  pages  than  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  to  which  it  was  deUvered  would  have  secured, 
needs  no  such  apology  as  that  with  which  it  concludes.  A  pur- 
view of  recent  additions  to  our  lists  of  species  has  doubtless 
much  interest,  but  Mr.  Sharp's  concise  review  of  the  field  for 
scientific  speculation  ofi'ered  by  Entomology  is  of  much  weightier 
import,  and  as  such  will  be  welcomed.  The  complex  nature  of 
zoological  enquiries  inevitably  gives  rise  to  diversified  specu- 
lations, many  of  which  may  fade  in  the  light  of  further  accumu- 
lations of  evidence ;  but  the  converging  rays  contributed  by 
researches  into  biological  phenomena  in  various  departments  of 
the  science  must  eventually  lead  to  important  results.  Investi- 
gations into  the  morphology  of  insects  oS'er,  as  the  writer 
points  out,  peculiar  opportunities  for  experimental  research ;  and 
although  Paleontology  has  of  course  preserved  more  scanty  and 
fragmentary  testimony  with  regard  to  the  evolution  and  ontogeny 
of  insects  than  of  most  other  classes,  yet  the  modern  phenomena 
of  variation  which  they  display  so  widely  are  so  capable  of 
examination  that  ere  long  we  may  hope  this  favourite  study 
will  furnish  valuable  clues  to  some  secrets  of  Nature.  The 
thickness  and  wide  areas  of  extension  of  geological  formations 
witness  to  enormous  epochs,  not  more  trenchantly  than  the 
persistence,  even  to  the  present  date,  of  characters  presumably 
impressed  on  certain  races  of  plants  and  insects  during  the  lapse 
of  the  glacial  ages ;  though  surviving  in  latitudes  and  situations 
wholly  differing  for  thousands  of  years  past  in  climatal  and 
other  environment.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  species  of 
Lepidoptera  which  appear  to  be  in  a  most  unstable  condition ; 
and  some  are  apparently  rapidly  conforming  under  our  eyes  to 
changed  conditions  of  environment  under  stress  of  natural  selec- 
tion and  heredity. 

These  two  classes  of  phenomena  seem  to  challenge  solution 
by  the  followers  of  the  two  schools  of  philosophical  speculation 
represented  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Professor  Weismann 
respectively.  An  instance  of  the  persistence  of  acquired  characters 
under  change  of  environment  is  afforded  by  the  occurrence  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  of  the  alpine  variety  montivaga  oi  A  crony  eta 
euphorhice.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  acquired  its  varietal 
traits  during  the  glacial  epochs,  and  transmitted  them  through 
its  descendants  who  settled  in  these  islands  before  they  were 
insulated  from  the  European  mainland.  But  while  it  is  explicable 
enough  that  the  variety  still  persists  on  the  Alps  under  approxi- 
mate subarctic  conditions,  while  the  type  prevails  in  the  lowlands, 
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how  comes  it  that  even  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  with  a  climate 
more  southern  than  its  latitude  represents,  no  reversion  to 
the  tji^e  has  taken  place  in  the  lapse  of  cycles  of  centuries  ? 
The  variation  acquired  under  pressure  of  the  environment  has 
apparently  so  impressed  itself  on  the  organism  that  suc- 
ceeding ages  of  pre-glacial  climate  have  not  erased  the  here- 
ditary traits. 

The  phenomenon  probably  would  not  have  been  displayed  if 
isolation  had  not  segregated  the  variety  in  these  islands  from 
admixture  with  the  lowland  continental  type.  It  is  of  course, 
however,  open  to  discussion  whether  the  alpine  form  or  the 
so-called  type  is  the  more  primitive  one.  In  either  case,  however, 
we  seem  to  have  an  instance  of  the  persistence  of  acquired 
characters.  On  the  other  hand,  as  above  remarked,  melanic 
variations  are  credibly  asserted  to  be  rapidly  developing  in 
smoky  districts.  These  and  similar  facts  require  careful  investi- 
gation, and  students  of  such  phenomena  should  carefully  try  to 
distinguish  what  appears  to  be  a  hereditary  and  constitutional 
bias,  giving  rise  (often  sporadically)  to  fixed  types  of  variation, 
whether  sexual  or  otherwise,  such  as  the  var.  valcsina  oiArgyimis 
liapliia,  and  the  named  ones  of  Apamea  oculea,  from  such  oc- 
casional topomorphic  forms  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  local 
influences. 

In  referring,  however,  to  the  views  of  Professor  Weismann 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Sharp  gives  a  very  inadequate  and 
therefore  misleading  analysis  of  the  theories  under  discussion 
lately  in  the  *  Contemporary  Keview.'  Inadvertently,  doubtless, 
he  summarises  the  German  biologist's  thesis  thus  baldly : — 
"All  specialized  forms  are  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  the 
environment  acting  through  heredity";  while  "acquired  vari- 
ations are  not  transmitted."  It  seems  unfortunate  that  so 
incomplete  a  definition  of  the  very  abstruse  speculations  of 
the  celebrated  author  should  have  been  put  forward  without 
qualification  or  explanation.  To  a  reader  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  seems  a  contradiction  of  terms  to  speak  of  heritable 
varieties,  if  variations  are  not  transmissible.  Of  course  Mr. 
Sharp's  reference  to  the  subject  is  a  merely  passing  one,  but  it 
conveys  an  inaccurate  impression  of  the  real  issue.  Professor 
Weismann,  whose  essay  is  styled  "The  All- sufficiency  of  Natural 
Selection,"  contends  that  modifications  of  structure  arise  from 
fortuitous  variations  of  germinal  products,  uninfluenced  either 
by  the  action  of  the  environment,  or  by  functional  use  or  disuse, 
but  springing  solely  from  constitutional  tendencies  of  the  parents 
not  immediately  referable  to  any  assignable  stress  of  external 
influences.  These  chance  variations  of  offspring  are  pruned  by 
natural  selection,  which  secures  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Tha 
English  philosopher,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  in  favour  of 
the  Lamarkian  principle  of  the  heritability  of  variations  arising 
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from  use  and  disuse  of  functional  attributes,  as  well  as  from 
external  influences;  and  he  shows  that  in  the  social  Hymenoptera 
one  set  of  differences  in  structure  and  instinct  is  determined  by 
nutrition  before  the  egg  is  laid,  and  a  further  set  by  nutrition 
after  the  egg  is  laid.  And  further,  from  the  partial  and  in  other 
cases  total  abortion  of  the  hind  limbs  of  whales,  towards  which 
result  no  defect  of  nutrition  can  be  alleged  as  cause,  he  argues 
that  Professor  Weismann's  theory  of  "panmixia"  affected  by 
selection  is  inadequate  to  account  for  more  than  the  partial 
suppression  of  the  hind  limbs  of  cetaceans,  but  that  it  must  be 
the  result  of  the  disuse  of  those  appendages,  together  with  the 
inheritance  of  characters  so  acquired. 

The  modern  school  of  entomologists  generally  appears  to 
lean  strongly  towards  the  latter  school  of  thought,  often  perhaps 
overshooting  the  mark  by  referring  all  variations  to  the  im- 
mediate action  of  present  environment.  It  seems  probable  that 
if  more  attention  were  paid  to  insular  fauna,  some  of  these 
problems  might  find  solution. 

A  more  careful  and  accurate  study  of  Irish  insects,  for 
instance,  seems  most  advisable.  Mr.  Nicholson's  thoughtful 
and  valuable  paper  on  Corsican  butterflies,  which  follows  that  of 
Mr.  Sharp  (p.  116),  is  very  suggestive  in  this  respect.  Ex.  gr., 
it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  if  the  phenomena  of  Vanessa 
urticce  var.  ichniisa  being  restricted  to  a  single  brood  in  a  climate 
possessing  a  summer  of  so  long  duration  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  food  plant  is  well  known  to  be  scorched  very 
early  in  the  year  by  the  powerful  sun  of  Corsica.  Also  whether 
the  species  is  perpetuated  by  the  long-lived  female  imagines  sur- 
viving the  whole  summer  (perhaps  aestivating  ?)  and  winter,  or 
whether  a  portion  of  the  pupae  are  delayed  in  emergence. 

That  the  larvae  are  to  be  found  through  a  considerable  period 
{teste  Mr.  Nicholson)  is  probably  due  to  the  insufficient  nutriment 
afforded  by  the  withering  food  plant,  as  well  as  by  its  irregular 
survival  in  moist  and  shaded  spots.  These  observations  bear  out 
Mr.  Sharp's  remarks  as  to  the  necessity  in  future  of  restricting 
somewhat  the  scope  of  individual  labours  in  the  entomological 
field.  To  solve  such  problems  as  have  been  alluded  to,  we 
require  the  aid  of  patient  and  continuous  investigation  into  the 
particular  facts  of  each  case ;  and  there  is  ample  witness  of  the 
increase  of  scientific  students  who  are  contented  to  limit  their 
enquiries  to  special  groups  of  phenomena.  To  such  all  honour 
is  due. 
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A    NEW    CLASSIFICATION    OF    THE    GENUS 
THORACANTHA,    Latr. 

By  John  W.  Shipp. 

As  the  genus  Thoracantha  is  in  a  great  state  of  confusion, 
and  as  so  many  species  generically  distinct  are  all  included  under 
this  most  interesting  genus,  I  have  been  induced  to  give  a  new 
classification,  dividing  the  existing  species  under  new  genera,  as 
follows : — 


I.  Species  having  the  head  tuberculated    . 

II.  Species  having  the  head  simple. 

A.  Scutellum  as  long  as  abdomen,  the  scutellary 
projection  being  very  broad,  as  wide  as 
thorax  at  the  base,  and  Avith  the  apex 
divided. 

a.  Thorax  not  pubescent,  apex  of  the  scutellary 

projection  very  sharply  cleft  or  notched  . 

b.  Thorax  pubescent ;   apex  of  the  scutellary 

projection  rounded  and  not  sharply  cleft, 
the  notch  extending  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  length  ..... 

B.  Scutellary  projections  as  wide  as  thorax  at 

base,  each  side  being  produced  into  a  long 
contiguous  spine,  tapering  at  extremity, 
and  generally  longer  than  abdomen. 

a.  Head  not  so  wide  as  thorax ;  eyes  normal  . 

b.  Head  as  wide  as  or  wider  than  thorax  ;  eyes 

distinctly  projecting. 

aa.  Third  joint  of  the  antenna  longer  than 
all  the  others  together;  antenna  teu- 
jointed  ...... 

bb.  Third  joint  of  antenna  not  much  longer 
than  the  fourth  ;  antenna  eleven-jointed 

C.  Scutellary  projection  with  the  basal  portion  as 

wide  as  thorax,  shortly  compressed  in 
centre,  then  dilated,  and  the  apex  fur- 
nished with  two  rounded  short  spines     . 

D.  Scutellary  projection  with  the  basal  portion 

as  wide  as  thorax,  produced,  and  with 
the  sides  parallel.  The  apex  is  furnished 
with  a  small  semicircular  excavation,  the 
apices  of  the  two  spines  being  very  sharp 


ISOMERALA,  n.  g. 


Thoracantha,  Latr. 

DiLOCANTHA,  H.  g. 

Lasionvcus,  n.  g. 

LiRATA,  Cameron. 
Kapala,  Cam. 

L.ETO0ANTHA,  U.  g. 
ACROSTELA,  n.  g. 


IsoMERALA,  mihi. 
coronata  (type),  Westw.,  Thes.  Ent.  p.  154,  pj.  xxviii.  f.  10. 
Hab.     Bahia,  Amazons. 
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Thoracantha,  Latr. 
Cuvier's  Eegne  Anim.  ed.  2,  v.  p.  297. 
Galearia,  Brulle,  Spec.  Hjm.  iv.  p.  592. 
latreillei  (type),  Guerin,  Icon.  Eegne  Anim.  Ins.  p.  415,  pi.  Ixvii. 
f.  8;    Walker,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  xii.  1843,  p.  45; 
vel  coleoptcroidesy  Waterh.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  ii.  p.  19(3, 
pi.  xvii.  f.  3. 
violacea,  Brulle,  Spec.  Hym.  iv.  pi.  xxxviii.  fig.  6,  6a-h. 
Hab.     Brazil. 

Dilocantha,  mihi. 
Jiavicornis  (type).  Walker,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  (3),  1862,  i.  p.  382; 
Westw.,  Thes.  Ent.  p.  153,  pi.  xxviii.  fig.  4,  4«-6. 
Hab.     Villa  Nova,  Brazil.     (Type  in  B.  M.) 

Lasionychus,  mihi. 
Jiahellata  (type),  Westw.,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1835,  p.  52. 

acideata,  Blanch.,  Cuv.  Eegne  Anim.  ed.  Croch.  Ins.  p.  cxiii. 

f.  8 ;  Westw.,  Thes.  Ent.  p.  154,  pi.  xxviii.  fig.  9. 
Hab.     Amazons.     Brazil.     (Type  in  Mus.  Oxon.) 

LiRATA,  Cameron. 

Bio.  Centr.  Amer.  Hym.  i.  p.  102. 

striatissimiis  (type),  W^alker,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  (3),  1862,  i.  p.  380. 

luteogaster,  Cam.  {flaviventris,  Cam.  err.  I.  c),  Bio.  Centr.  Amer. 

Hym.  i.  p.  102,  pi.  v.  figs.  16,  16 a. 

Hab.     Panama. 

Kapala,  Cameron. 
Bio.  Centr.  Amer.  Hym.  i.  p.  102. 
Chiroceriis,  Brulle  (nee  Latr.),  Ins.  Hym.  iv.  p.  571. 
furcata  (type),  S.  Fabr.,  Syst.  Piez.  p.  158;    Haliday,  Ent.  i. 
pi.  P,  figs.  22a-c;  Cameron,  Bio.  Centr.  Amer.  Hym.  i. 
p.  103,  pi.  V,  figs.  17,  lla-d. 
Hab.     South  and  Central  America. 

L^TOCANTHA,  mihi. 
nasua  (type).  Walker,  List  Hym.  in  B.  M.  i.  1846,  p.  88. 
Hab.     Brazil.     (Type  in  B.  M.) 

AcROSTELA,  mihi. 

ajDta  (type).  Walker,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  (3),  1862,  i.  p.  384;  West- 
wood,  Thes.  Ent.  p.  153,  pi.  xxviii.  f.  3. 
Hab.    Sahtarem,  Villa  Nova.    (Types  in  B.  M.  and  Mus.  Oxon.) 

Thoracantha  pallescens,  Walker  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  (3),  1862,  i. 
p.  379),  and  T.  surgens,  Walker  (Lc.  p.-384),  will  have  to  be 
referred  to  Lirata,  Cameron. 
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The  figures  of  Lirata  luteogaster,  Cameron  {striatissimiis),  in 
the  Biologia  Central!- Americana,  Hym.  i.  pi.  v.  figs.  16,  16  a, 
are  slightly  misleading.  The  basal  portion  of  the  antennae  is 
yellowish,  in  some  examples  a  bright  yellow.  Although  I  have 
not  seen  a  specimen  of  Uromelia  striata,  Perty,  I  should  think  it 
probable  that  the  apex  of  the  scutellary  projection  is  notched  or 
divided.  If  so,  it  -will  in  all  probability  be  identical  with  Tkora- 
cantha  aculeata  (Jiabellata),  Westwood. 

Oxford,  1894. 


SIX    YEARS'     ENTOMOLOGY     IN     CO.     GALWAY. 

By  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Dillon. 

(Concluded  from  p.  171.) 

Euclidia  glyphica.     Common . 

Epioiie  pamdellaria.  Two  specimens,  bred,  June,  1892. — A.  apici- 
aria.  Several  specimens  taken  by  Mr.  Kane,  at  sugar  and  flying, 
July,  1893. 

Venitia  macularia.  Several  specimens  taken  round  apple  trees  in 
the  garden. 

Awjerona  pranaria.  Common.  I  have  bred  many  from  larva? 
found  on  bramble.     Pale  varieties  as  common  as  the  typical  form. 

Ellopia  prompiaria.  I  have  only  two  good  specimens,  but  have 
netted  several  very  worn  examples  in  August. 

Eurymene  dolobraria.  Fairly  common  ;  larvae  very  common,  except 
in  1893.     1  took  about  a  dozen  imagines  in  moth-trap,  May,  1893. 

Perkuliia  syriiKjaria.  Two  specimens :  (1)  July,  1891  ;  (2)  June, 
1893. 

Selenia  hmaria.  Two,  April,  1891,  at  light.  —  S.  tetralunaria. 
Several  specimens,  at  diflerent  times  from  189U-1893. 

Euyonia  fuscantaria.  Fairly  common. — E.  eromria.  Four  speci- 
mens.— E.  qiieicinana.     Not  uncommon. 

Nyssia  zonaria.  A  female  having  emerged  in  my  breeding-cage, 
August  19th,  1891,  I  took  her  in  a  box  where  the  larva  had  been 
found.  On  returning  within  an  hour  I  found  a  male  adhering  to  the 
box ;  delighted  at  my  capture  I  prepared  them  for  my  cabinet,  never 
thinking  even  of  breeding  from  them. 

Biston  hirtaria.  Two  specimens,  on  the  window  of  a  staircase, 
attracted  by  a  lamp  within ;  one  almost  totally  destroyed  by  burning 
and  oil. 

Amphidasys  strataria.  Fairly  common,  on  windows  and  in  moth- 
trap. — A,  betularia.     Common, 

Boarmia  cinctaria.     Two  specimens. 

Tephrusia  punctularia.  One  specimen.  Mr.  Kane  took  a  remark- 
able form  here,  April  7th,  1893. 

Gnophos  ohscuraria.     Several  specimens  at  different  times. 

Geometra  papilionana.     Not  uncommon. 

Hemithea  strigata.     One  specimen,  flying  on  the  brow  of  a  bog. 
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Zonosoma  orhicularia.  I  have  taken  about  a  dozen,  both  flying  in 
daytime  and  at  dusk  ;  four  in  1893. — Z.  pendularia.  The  only  speci- 
men taken  was  netted  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Hart,  Q.C.,  in  July,  1893. 

Hyria  muricata.  In  all  eight  specimens  have  been  taken  here  :  two 
on  a  larch  tree,  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  house  ;  three  in  June, 
1893,  by  the  gamekeeper  on  the  bog ;  the  rest  by  the  ladies  of  the 
family,  who  have  always  kindly  set  insects  for  me  in  my  absence. 

Vemisia  camhrica.     One  specimen. 

Acidalia  dimidiata,  A.  virgularia,  A.  snbsericeata,  A.  immutata,  A. 
fumata,  A.  remutata.  Single  specimens  of  each.  I  could  not  identify 
these  and  other  Geometers ;  Mr.  Kane  determined  them. — A.  aversata. 
Common.     Several  specimens  tend  towards  the  Scotch  form. 

Timandra  amataria.     Not  common  ;  two  or  three  seen  yearly. 

Bapta  temerata.  Not  uncommon  ;  I  took  about  a  dozen  in  the 
spring  of  1893. 

Macaria  liturata.     Very  common  in  fir  woods  on  the  estate. 

Panagra  i^etraria.     Not  uncommon. 

Selidosema  ericetaria.     Only  one  specimen,  on  a  bog  near  the  river. 

Scodiona  belgiaria.     One  specimen  in  the  moth-trap,  May,  1893. 

Abraxas  sylvata.     One  specimen,  at  sugar,  1892. 

Hybenda  defoliaria.     Not  uncommon. 

Ckelmatobia  boreata.  I  have  just  received  two  specimens  from  Mr. 
Kane,  which  he  identified  for  me.  I  had  previously  sent  him  several 
examples  of  C,  brumata,  which  I  had  considered  "  boreata," 

Oporabia  Jiligrammaria.     One  specimen,  at  light. 

Larentia  salicata.  Two  specimens  taken  before  1892 ;  these  were 
not  identified  until  Mr.  Kane's  visit  in  April,  1893. — L.  olivata.  One 
specimen  flying  at  dusk. 

Kmmcleda  alchemillata.  One  specimen. — K,  albulata.  Not  un- 
common. 

bJupithecia  pulchellata.  Two  specimens.  —  E.  isogrammata.  One 
specimen. — E.  viryaureata.  Two  specimens. — E.fraxinata.  One  spe- 
cimen.— E.  indiyata.    Several  specimens. — E.  debiliata.   One  specimen. 

Lobophora  halterata.  Two  specimens.  —  L.  carpinata.  Not  un- 
common.— L.  sexaiisata.     Two,  July,  1893. 

Tliera  juniperata.  Moth-trap,  August,  1893. — T.  simulata.  Also  in 
moth-trap. 

Hypsipetes  ruberata.  One  specimen,  June,  1893.  —  H.  trifasciata. 
One  specimen. 

Melanthia  bicoloratu.  Common.  —  M.  albicillata.  Not  uncommon. 
M.  hastata.     Two  specimens  ;  not  uncommon. 

Melanippe  unanyalata.     Four  specimens  netted,  August,  1893. 

Coremia  munitata.     One  specimen. — G.  designata.     Common. 

Camptoyramma  fiuviata.     August,  1893. 

FhibaLapteryx  vitalbata. — One  specimen,  taken  flying  round  a  turret 
of  the  old  Clonbrock  Castle,  where  Clematis  vitalba  grows  commonly. 
June,  1893. 

Tiiphosa  dubitata.  Only  two  good  specimens.  I  have  taken  worn 
ones  at  different  times. 

Tanayra  atrata.    Not  common  ;  one  or  two  seen  yearly. 
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NOTES   ON   THE    SYNONYMY   OF  NOCTUID   MOTHS. 
By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  49.) 

Ercheia,  Walk. 
To   this   genus   belong  Achaa  sypnoidcs,   Sypna  complicata, 
Acluea   suhsignata,    Ercheia   umbrosa   and   charon   (which   may 
possibly  not  be  distinct  from   E.  dubia),   Acluea   cyllaria,  and 
Ercheia  diversijjennis. 

Ercheia  cyllaria. 

Phalana  cyllaria,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iii.  p.  100,   pi.  ccli., 
figs,  c,  D. 

Achcsa  cyllota,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  248,  n.  1669  (1852). 

A.fusifera,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1398,  n.  16  (1857). 

A.  signivitta,  Walker,  I.  c,  n.  17  (1857). 

A.  poly  chroma,  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  1400,  n.  21  (1857). 

Ercheia  tenehrosa,  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1867,  p.  66. 

Moulmein,  Ceylon,  Andamans,  Nilgiris,  N.  W.  Himalayas, 
DarjiliDg,  Borneo.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

The  extreme  variability  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  primaries 
in  this  genus  is  now  well  known ;  the  spotting  of  the  secondaries 
above  and  the  pattern  of  the  under  surface  can  alone  be  relied 
upon. 

Ercheia  diversipennis. 

Ercheia  diversipennis.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1108  (1857). 

E.  pannosa,  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1883,  p.  24. 

E.  ziira,  Swinhoe,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1885,  p.  465. 

E.  zygia,  Swinhoe,  I.  c. 

Nilgiris,  Bombay,  Poona,  Canara,  Ceylon.    Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

This  species  varies  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding, 
from  which  the  pattern  of  the  secondaries  is  the  chief  distin- 
guishing character,  the  three  white  spots  across  the  centre  being 
more  or  less  united  into  a  band.  Whether  this  distinction  can 
'be  maintained  when  long  series  of  both  forms  have  been  received, 
remains  to  be  proved.  At  present,  E.  diversipennis  holds  its  own 
as  a  fairly  distinct  form  from  E.  cyllaria.  The  forms  associated 
above  differ  only  in  the  pattern  of  the  primaries,  which  is 
undoubtedly  as  variable  as  in  the  other  species  of  the  genus. 

QpHiODES,  Guen. 
1.:    ,:  ;  Ophiodes  mejanesi. 

Ophiodes  mejanesi,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  232,  n.  1641  (1852). 
Ophisma  expedita.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.   p.   1375,   n.  15 

(1857). 
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Var.  Ophiusa  tumidilinea,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  1433,  n.  32  (1857). 
Africa  and  India.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

O.  hopei,  Boisduval,  from  Madagascar,  if  distinct,  must  be  a 
very  closely  allied  species  to  the  above. 

Ophiodes  selenaris. 
Ophiodes  selenaris,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  232,  n.  1640  (1852). 
Ophiusa'^  ohhcerens,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1830  (1858). 
South  Africa.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Ophiodes  finifascia. 
Nephelodes  finifascia,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xv.  p.  1676  (1858). 
Anna  amplior,  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  1789  (1858). 
Ophiusa  dilecta,  Walker,  I.  c,  Suppl.  3,  p.  967  (1865). 
South  and  West  Africa.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Ophiodes  tirhaca. 
Phalcena  tirhaca,  Cramer,  Pap.Exot.  ii.  pi.  clxxii.,  fig.  k  (1779). 
Noctua  tyrrhcm,  Fabricius,  Sp.  Ins.  ii.  p.  213,  n.  19. 
N.  vesta,  Esper,  Eur.  Schmett.  iv.  pi.  cxli.,  fig.  1. 
Ophiodes  hottentota,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  229,  n.  1635  (1852). 
0.  separans.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1357,  n.  9  (1857). 
Europe,  Asia,  South  Africa,  Madagascar.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
Fabricius'    blunder   in    quoting    Cramer's    name    has    been 
copied   with    slight   variations    up   to   the   present   time.     The 
absurdity  of  separating  the  sports  of  this  species  under  different 
names  is  evident  directly  that  one   obtains  a  good   series  of 
sjDecimens. 

Ophiodes  klugii. 
Ophiusa  klugii,  Boisduval,  Faune  Ent.  de  Madag.  p.  103, 
n.  5 ;   Maillard,  Notes  sur  I'lle  de  la  Reunion,  pi.  xxiii., 
fig.  1  (as  Ophisma  klugii). 
Ophisma  rividaris,  Butler,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  p.  407, 

n.  82,  note  (December,  1875). 
Western  Africa.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Lagoptera,  Guen. 
Lagoptera  juno. 
Noctua  juno,  Dalman,  Anal.  Entom.  p.  52,  n.  29  (1823). 
Ophiusa  elegans.  Van  der  Hoeven,  Lep.  Nov.  pi.  5,  figs.  Qa,  h. 
Lagoptera  multicolor,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  226,  n.  1631. 
Japan,  China,  and  India.     In  Coll.  B.  M 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ON    THE    LAEVA    OF    TRITOMA    [CYRTO-TRIPLAX) 
BIPUSTULATA,  Fab. 

By  the  Eev.  H.  S.  Gorham,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

On  the  10th  of  May  in  the  present  year,  I  found  a  colony  of 
Tritoma  hipustulata,  Fab.,  together  with  a  number  of  larvae 
which  I  believe  to  be  those  of  the  Tritoma,  though  I  have  not 
yet  reared  any.  I  believe  the  larva  of  this  insect  has  not  been 
described,  and  I  will  therefore  give  a  short  description  of  these 
larvje.  Length  from  7  to  8  mm.,  rather  fat,  whitish,  the  head 
brown,  and  each  of  the  twelve  segments  succeeding  with  a 
brownish  transverse  patch,  not  extending  so  far  as  the  spiracles, 
the  patches  intersected  by  a  narrow  dorsal  white  line.  The  pro- 
thoracic  segment,  r.  e.,  the  first  after  the  head,  and  the  last,  with 
the  brown  patch  wider,  and  on  the  last  are  two  reddish  tubercles. 
Feeding  on  the  Polyporus,  on  a  stump  in  which  were  about 
twelve  mature  Tritomas.  The  larva  consists  of  twelve  segments 
and^  the  head,  the  thoracic  legs  well  developed ;  the  merest 
rudiments  of  antennae  exist,  consisting  apparently  of  one  short 
thick  joint,  with  a  seta. 

The  Chestnuts,  Shirley  Warren,  May  16th,  1894. 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

Variation  op  T^niocampa  gothica. — Last  month  Mr.  Rose,  of 
Bamsley,  sent  me  for  inspection  a  very  extensive  series  of  T<E7iiocampa 
gothica  which  he  had  recently  bred  from  ova  deposited  by  a  female  sent 
to  him  in  the  spring  of  1893,  by  Mr.  Salvage,  from  Perthshire.  All 
the  specimens  are  larger  than  usual,  and  in  colour  are  more  uniformly 
brownish.  In  some  examples  the  characteristic  black  mark  of  typical 
gothica  is  simply  represented  by  a  black  bar  between  the  reniform  and 
orbicular  stigmata.  In  other  specimens  there  is  a  thin  continuation 
under  the  orbicular,  forming  an  L-shaped  mark,  whilst  in  a  few 
examples  this  mark  is  only  indicated  by  a  black  spot  between  the 
stigmata  and  one  following  the  orbicular.  In  the  majority  of  the 
specimens,  however,  the  "hebrew  character"  is  hardly  darker  than  the 
ground  colour  (var.  fjothicina),  and  in  one  or  two  can  scarcely  be 
traced.  Altogether  this  is  the  most  interesting  series  of  T.  gothica  I 
have  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing. — Richard  South. 

Orthosia  witzenmanni. — I  lately  sent  two  coloured  sketches  of  the 
two  forms  of  the  species  resembling  TcBnincampa  munda  (Entora.  179) 
through  my  cousin,  to  his  friend,  Herr  R.  Piingeler,  of  Rhedyt, 
Germany,  to  see  if  he  could  throw  any  additional  light  on  the  subject. 
Herr  Piingeler,  in  his  letter  of  April  21st,  says  they  are  undoubtedly 
specimens  of  Orthosia  witzenmanni,  Standfus,  Mitth.'Schweiz.  e.  1890, 
p.  233.     He  states  the  author  described  the  species  from  two  males 
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taken  near  Digne,  Basses-Alpes,  that  it  resembles  Taniocampa  mnnda, 
and  can  be  either  reddish  or  grey. — Frank  Bromilow  ;  Villa  Avalon, 
St.  Maurice,  Nice,  France,  May  6th,  1894. 

Swarming  of  Vanessa  polychloros. — Previous  to  the  spring  of 
1893  Vanessa  polychloros  was  comparatively  rare  in  this  district,  and  I 
had  seen  but  very  few.  All  through  from  March  14th  into  April  of 
1893  the  species  was  very  commonly  met  with  in  the  forest;  but 
during  the  spring  of  this  year  it  has  been  in  greater  abundance; 
I  have,  however,  rarely  seen  it  outside  the  forest.  The  dates  of  first 
and  last  appearance  up  to  to-day,  and  the  numbers  seen,  were  as 
follows: — March  11th,  wind  S.W.,  fine;  two  specimens  at  Linford 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other ;  a  female,  very  bright  and  in  good 
condition ;  male  rather  small.  A  few  at  various  times  up  to  the 
17th,  when  the  wind  was  N.E.,  previous  night  cold,  but  sky  clear  and 
warm  sunshine  during  the  day  ;  on  this  occasion  V,  polychloros  was 
plentiful,  though  scattered.  March  19th,  plentiful ;  I  saw  nine 
specimens  upon  an  isolated  male  sallow-bush  ;  one  or  two  were 
feeding  upon  the  catkins,  and  two  pairs  by  their  well-known  move- 
ments were  evidently  about  to  copulate ;  a  few  flew  away  and  settled 
upon  the  ground.  March  23rd,  about  a  mile  west  of  Boldrewood,  in  a 
narrow  riding,  I  came  across  two  fine  birch-trees  amongst  oaks  and 
firs,  and  upon  these  birches  I  saw  a  large  assembly  of  F.  polychloros ;  I 
counted  above  twenty-five,  and  upon  the  bare  branches  there  were 
several  pairs  in  cop.  their  dark  wings  being  quite  visible  ;  on  kicking 
the  trees  a  number  flew  off,  circled  round,  and  settled  again.  In  this 
case  there  were  no  catkins  to  feed  upon,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
they  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  copulating,  all  their  move- 
ments indicating  it ;  they  did  not  settle  upon  the  other  trees  around. 
25th,  abundant  at  sallow,  creeping  amongst  the  upper  twigs,  and 
evidently  about  to  oviposit.  29th,  still  common.  April  1st,  in  lesser 
numbers,  getting  worn.  April  8th,  found  a  batch  of  ova  upon  sallow, 
all  of  which  hatched  on  the  12th.  April  10th,  saw  several  very 
dilapidated  imagines  ;  and  on  the  19th  another  batch  of  ova  was 
found,  which  I  sent  to  Dr.  Chapman ;  these  eggs  were  just  changing 
to  the  larval  colour.  21st,  in  the  Boldrewood  locality,  one  specimen 
only,  its  gay  colour  quite  gone,  but  flight  still  vigorous  ;  this  was  the 
last  specimen  seen  up  to  date.  In  writing  the  above  I  have  acted  upon 
the  kind  suggestion  of  Dr.  Chapman  that  I  should  do  so,  as  it  would 
seem  to  be  unusual  for  any  of  the  Vanessidffi  to  be  seen  swarming 
during  the  spring.  I  did  not  notice  any  appearance  of  this  butterfly 
swarming  during  the  spring  of  1893 ;  previous  to  the  last  two  seasons 
I  had  very  little  experience  with  this  species. — J.  Hy.  Fowler  •  Kint'- 
wood,  April  23rd,  1894.  ° 

Grease  in  the  Thorax. — Lepidopterists  will  feel  grateful  to  Dr. 
Knaggs  for  his  instructive  article  entitled  "How  moth-grease  spreads" 
{ante,  p.  91).  The  information  there  given  respecting  the  cause  of 
greasy  thoraces,  will  prove  especially  valuable  to  collectors,  and 
enable  them  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent  it.  Dr.  Knaggs  has  clearly 
pointed  out  that  the  mischief  is  due  to  unskilful  pinning,  and  close 
scrutiny  will  show  that  he  has  "  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  h'ead."     It  is 
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by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  find  out  the  centre  of  fluffy  thoraces  like 
Biston  hirtaria,  Notodonta  (Peridea)  trepida,  the  Bombycidae,  and  such- 
like, the  difficulty  being  often  increased  by  the  bluntness  of  the  black 
entomological  pins  with  which  manufacturers  are  so  good  as  to  supply 
us,  the  pin  sliding  off  the  hard  and  slippery  thorax  into  the  softer  part 
of  juncture  with  the  abdomen.  It  is  certain  that  the  badly  made, 
blunt  pins  are  the  cause  of  much  bad  pinning.  Grease,  I  am  sure,  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  camphor.  For  some  years  I  have 
discarded  it,  substituting  naphthaline,  and  my  specimens  have  been 
much  freer  from  the  unsightly  nuisance  in  consequence. — Joseph 
Anderson,  Chichester. 

The  Economy  of  certain  Diptera. — Macquartla  affinis,  Macq.,  has 
been  bred  by  Mr.  Keys,  of  Plymouth,  from  the  larvae  of  Chrysomela 
varians.  Heteroneura  albhnana,  Mg.,  I  have  bred  more  than  once  from 
little  red  pupae  found  in  rotten  wood.  Scatopse  albitarsis,  Zett.,  can  be 
bred  in  numbers  from  the  pith  of  burdock  stems.  Ceratopocjon 
nimipennis,  Mg.,  can  be  bred  in  numbers  from  the  pith  of  teazel  stems. 
Tephritis  plantaffinis,  Hal.,  is  certainly  attached  to  Aster  tripoliiun,  on 
which  it  occurs  in  numbers. — C.  W.  Dale  ;  Glanvilles  Wootton, 
April  14th,  1894. 

Pyrameis  gonerilla  killed  by  Flycatchers. — While  collecting,  on 
the  5th  of  the  present  month,  in  Mr.  Bullock's  garden  near  Ashburton, 
I  witnessed  an  event  in  bird  and  butterfly  life  new  to  me.  A  large 
plant  of  the  introduced  Veronica  andersoni,  in  full  flower,  growing  on 
the  lawn,  was  a  great  attraction  to  numerous  insects,  especially 
Diptera  and  Lepidoptera.  On  the  flowers  were  several  P.  gonerilla, 
whose  bright  colours  and  graceful  motions  are  always  a  "  thing  of 
beauty"  to  me.  A  pair  of  native  flycatchers  (Rhipidara  Jiabillifera), 
attracted  by  the  numerous  insects,  hovered  about  the  bush,  occa- 
sionally settling  among  the  foliage,  and  darting  out  to  capture  some 
of  the  insects  as  they  came  to  the  flowers.  We  had  remained  about 
the  bush,  netting  and  bottling  Diptera  nearly  an  hour,  before  we 
observed  the  fantails  dart  at  (jonerilla.  Previous  to  their  doing  so,  we 
noticed  them  capturing  Diptera,  and  ineffectually  pursuing  a  pale- 
coloured  species  of  Mamestra  of  semi-diurnal  habits.  The  first 
attempt  to  capture  gonerilla  was  unsuccessful.  Both  butterfly  and 
bird  darted  swiftly  over  and  around  the  high  bush,  and  once  passed 
close  to  my  face.  I  distinctly  heard  the  repeated  snapping  of  the 
minute  bill  of  the  fantail  during  the  chase.  After  a  few  minutes' 
respite  and  excited  twitter  among  the  branches,  the  fantail  darted  at 
a  second  butterfly.  The  latter  seemed  to  blunder  against  the  flower, 
and,  unfortunately,  was  captured  by  the  bird.  At  the  moment  of 
capture  I  struck  lightly  at  the  bird  with  my  net,  and  the  butterfly 
fluttered  down  through  the  foliage  and  I  secured  it.  On  examination 
i  discovered  its  abdomen  to  be  burst,  and  its  intestines  slightly 
protruding.  Entomologists  may  say,  perhaps,  that  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  the  occurrence.  However,  after  many  years'  study 
in  the  field  of  bird  and  insect  life  in  New  Zealand,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  have  not  previously  seen  the  graceful  little  fantails  attacking 
such  large  insects ;  nor  have  I  ever  previously  seen  them  on  the  open 
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plains  in  summer.  Leaving  aside  the  probable  cause  of  their  presence 
here  in  midsummer,  I  may  add  that  Sir  Walter  Buller  has  fully 
described  the  airy  evolutions  of  these  birds  while  "  they  hawk  for 
invisible  flies,"  on  the  outskirts  of  the  native  bush.  There  is  another 
phase  of  the  case  which  I  may  mention  :  I  have  frequently  netted 
numbers  of  gonerilla  with  irregular  notches  in  both  the  fore  and  hind 
wings.  As  already  stated,  I  distinctly  heard  the  snapping  of  the 
fantail's  bill  when  pursuing  the  butterfly,  and  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  notches  are  occasionally  produced  by  these  birds, 
and  perhaps  other  species. — W.  W.  Smith  ;  Ashburton,  New  Zealand, 
January,  1894. 

"  Cork  Caepet  "  versus  Cork. — Some  of  your  readers  may  be  able 
to  inform  me  if  there  is  any  objection  to  "  cork  carpet"  as  a  substitute 
for  cork,  other  than  its  comparative  weight,  which  surely  cannot  be  a 
very  great  obstacle  against  its  employment,  or  we  should  build  our 
cabinets  of  a  lighter  wood  than  mahogany,  and  use  thinner  glass  than 
"flatted  sheet  "or  "British  plate."  Boxes  lined  with  this  material 
have  reached  me  from  correspondents  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it 
appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  lining  cabinet  drawers  and  boxes, 
as  well  as  for  making  saddles,  for  it  is  very  readily  shaped  by  rasp, 
file,  or  sand-paper.  Its  advantages  compared  with  cork  are,  firstly, 
that  it  is  much  cheaper ;  secondly,  that  it  does  not  consist  of  a 
number  of  pieces  which  have  to  be  fitted  together  and  then  smoothed 
down  to  level  surface ;  thirdly,  that  it  has  neither  holes  nor  hard 
points  ;  and,  fourthly,  perhaps,  that  it  is  thicker  than  the  cork  usually 
employed,  thereby  allowing  a  greater  length  of  pin  to  be  inserted,  thus 
affording  a  firmer  hold.  Of  course  both  require  to  be  brushed  over 
with  two  coats  of  size  before  papering.  The  substance  above  alluded 
to  is  of  the  "  corfcicine  "  rather  than  of  the  "  linoleum  "  variety  of  the 
article.— H.  G.  Knaggs  ;  Folkestone,  May  8th,  1894. 

The  CvANmE  Bottle, — The  description  of  the  Parisian  cyanide 
bottle  on  page  177  is  very  interesting,  as  it  states  that  a  piece  is 
scooped  out  of  the  stopper  about  the  size  of  a  florin,  and  a  hole  is 
made  through  that  scoop  of  the  circumference  of  a  threepenny-piece. 
I  feel  very  interested  to  understand  how  a  hole  the  size  of  a  threepenny- 
piece  is  made  throiif/h  a  scoop  the  size  of  a  florin  !  It  reminds  me  of 
the  description  given  in  'Farm  Insects,'  p.  143,  by  John  Curtis,  of 
Anthomyia  radicum,  in  which  "  the  thorax  is  black,  with  three  darker 
stripes"  !  I  believe  I  know  what  Curtis  meant,  and  I  believe  I  under- 
stand the  improved  cyanide  bottle,  but  the  method  of  describing  is 
curious  in  both  cases.  —  Gr.  H.  Vereall  ;  Sussex  Lodge,  Newmarket, 
April  30th,  1894. 

Patent  Postal-box  without  Packing. — In  the  May  number  of  the 
*  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine '  Dr.  H.  Guard  Knaggs,  who  has 
already  done  so  much  for  the  practical  as  well  as  for  the  systematic 
phase  of  entomology,  has  described  a  new  and  very  secure  packing 
arrangement  for  the  transmission  by  post  of  entomological  specimens. 
By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  elastic  bands,  the  box  containing 
specimens  is  suspended  in  the  interior  of  a  larger  and  stronger  one, 
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and  in  this  way  the  use  of  cotton  wool,  tow,  or  other  kinds  of  packing 
material  is  dispensed  with.  The  inventor  has  most  kindly  sent  me 
one  of  these  boxes,  in  which  was  suspended  a  seidlitz-powder  box 
containing  two  butterflies.  Tbe  package  was  despatched  from  Folke- 
stone by  parcel  post,  and  the  insects  arrived  in  perfect  order. — 
RicHAED  South. 


CAPTURES   AND  FIELD  REPORTS. 

AsKMUM  STRIATUM,  L.,  IN  HAMPSHIRE. — I  was  Surprised  to  find  a 
fresh  specimen  of  this  insect  on  turning  over  a  chip  of  a  recentl3'-felled 
Scotch  fir,  in  Lord's  Wood,  near  here,  on  May  10th.  T  do  not  think  it  has 
been  recorded  in  England  before,  and  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  excepting 
from  Scotland,  in  the  British  Isles ;  but  from  its  distribution  in  Europe 
(Gyllenhal  giving  it  for  Switzerland;  Redteubacher,  Austria;  Mulsant, 
France),  it  seems  remarkable  it  should  not  occur  more  commonly.  — 
H.  S.  Gorham;   Shirley  Warren,  May  16th. 

Spring  Lepidoptkra  at  Tonbridge. — Pie) is  brassiccB  (?)  seen  in  the 
distance,  March  27th.  P.  rapcB,  a  male  caught  on  the  same  day. 
Gonopteryx  rhamni,  males  seen  on  March  S5th,  April  8th  and  11th,  all 
apparently  fresh;  why  does  this  butterfly  keep  its  freshness  through  the 
winter  so  much  better  than  others?  Vanessa  urlica,  one  seen  on  the  wing 
by  V.  H.  Jackson  on  January  15th;  on  March  14th  I  saw  another,  and 
several  appeared  on  Easter  Day.  Pararge  megcera :  of  this  I  found  a  larva 
on  March  llth;  it  pupated  on  April  3rd.  Vasychira  pndihunda  was  bred 
by  J.  E.  Hailstone  on  January  31st.  Brephos  parthoiias,  not  noticed  till 
March  31st.  Phigalia  pedaria,  one  found  on  palings,  February  24th. 
Hybernia  leucophcBria  and  H.  marginaria  were  common  on  fences  through- 
out February.  Anisopteryx  (Escularia,  March  2nd.  Anticlea  badiata, 
April  Ist.  On  April  llth  I  heard  several  cuckoos  ;  on  the  12th  I  saw  a 
swallow  and  Lycana  argiolus.  On  April  13th  I  went  to  Salcombe,  South 
Devon ;  a  female  Pararge  megtBra  was  taken  on  the  14th,  and  several 
P.  egeria  appeared  on  the  16th.  On  the  17th  I  came  across  another 
collector  who  had  just  taken  Pieris  napi,  Euchloe  cardamines,  and  Argynnis 
euphrosyne.  Polyommatus  pihlceas  was  seen  on  April  19th,  and  Thecla  rubi 
taken  on  April  25th.  A  female  Dicranura  vinula  emerged  on  April  28th, 
and  a  larva  of  Aretia  vilUca  pupated  on  April  29th.  Vanessa  cardui  was 
seen  on  Bolt  Tail  on  April  30th.  A  larva  of  Aretia  caia  was  found  at 
Salcombe  on  gorse,  where  it  had  presumably  been  feeding  on  the  young 
shoots ;  a  larva  of  Bombyx  quercus  was  found  crawling  over  the  same 
plant.  Larvae  of  B.  irifolii  were  extremely  common  at  Starehole  Bottom 
and  on  Bolt  Head ;  they  seem  very  general  feeders ;  there  was  no  clover 
of  any  sort  in  the  locality  where  they  occurred,  but  several  were  found 
eating  different  grasses ;  one  was  seen  to  nibble  bracken,  and  others  were 
found,  though  not  actually  feeding,  on  heather,  bramble,  and  violet ;  one 
was  found  eating  gorse  blossom,  which  had  apparently  been  its  food  for 
some  time,  as  it  ejected  several  pieces  of  yellowish-brown  frass.  These 
larvee  are  very  shy,  and  on  one's  approach,  which  they  perceive  very  easily, 
they  curl  up,  often  writhing  to  and  fro,  remaining  thus  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  several  were  found  sitting  on  rocks,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  stretched  out  on  dead  bracken.  In  confinement  tliey  eat 
various  kinds  of  clover. — D.  P.  Turner  ;  14,  Havelock  Road,  Tonbridge. 
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Spring  Captures  at  Folkestoke. — The  following  notes  of  rather  early 
appearances  may  be  of  interest: — April  1st,  Selenia  illunaria,  Loboplwra 
polycommata,  Anticlea  hadiata;  8th,  Hemeropldla  ahruptaria,  Phihalapteryx 
vitalhata  (I  believe  the  time  usually  given  for  the  appearance  of  this 
species  is  June  and  July),  Bumia  cratcegata ;  9th,  Cidaria  suffumata ; 
lOlh,  Ematurga  atomaria;  I5th,  Phytometra  anea,  Herhula  cespitalis, 
Epichnopteryx  puUa ;  18th,  Theda  ruhi,  Lyccena  arylolus,  Nisoniades  tayes. 
—Stuart  G.  Hills;  Folkestone,  April  18th,  1894. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London.  —  March  28th,  1894. — Henry 
John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Percy  H. 
Grimshaw,  of  58,  Coniston  Koad,  Edinburgh,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society.  Mr,  McLachlan  announced  the  sudden  death,  on  the 
23rd  inst.,  of  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  who  joined  the  Society  in  1845, 
and  had  been  one  of  its  most  regular  attendants.  He  also  commented 
on  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  deceased,  and  his  social  qualities. 
Mr.  Goss  and  Mr.  Merrifield  also  spoke  of  their  long  friendship  with 
the  deceased,  and  of  the  respect  and  esteem  which  they  entertained 
for  his  varied  knowledge  and  amiability  of  disposition.  Mr.  W. 
Borrer,  jun.,  exhibited  a  wasp's  nest  which  had  been  built  in  such  a 
way  as  to  conceal  the  entrance  thereto  and  to  protect  the  whole  nest 
from  observation.  He  believed  the  nest  to  be  that  of  Vespa  vulgaris 
{cf.  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  London,  1892,  pp.  xx  and  xxi).  Mr.  McLachlan 
and  Mr.  Blandford  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Hampson  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Gaudaritis  jiavata,  Moore,  from  the 
Khasi  Hills,  and  called  attention  to  the  existence  in  the  males  of  this 
species,  in  the  closely  aUied  British  species  Cidaria  dotata,  Linn.,  and 
also  in  two  Japanese  species  (C.  agnes,  Butl.,  and  an  undescribed 
species),  of  an  organ  on  the  under  side  of  the  fore  wing,  which  he 
suggested  might  be  for  stridulation  ;  this  organ  consisting  of  a  small 
scar  of  hyaline  membrane  situated  just  below  the  middle  of  vein  2, 
which  is  much  curved  :  this  scar  is  fringed  with  long  hair,  and  has 
running  down  its  middle  a  row  of  sharp  spines  situated  on  the  aborted 
remains  of  vein  1,  and  which  is  curved  up  close  to  vein  2  ;  the  spines 
would  naturally  rub  against  part  of  the  costa  of  the  hind  wing,  but 
no  spines  or  unusual  roughening  seems  to  exist  on  that  or  on  any  of 
the  veins  on  the  upper  side  of  hind  wing  against  which  they  could 
strike ;  below  the  scar  is  situated  a  large  shallow  fovea  or  pit  in  the 
membrane,  slightly  developed  in  dotata  and  jlaiata,  but  much  more 
prominently  in  the  two  Japanese  species,  and,  should  the  organ  prove 
to  be  made  for  stridulation,  would  probably  act  as  a  sounding-board. 
Mr.  Hampson  said  that  in  the  Japanese  species  C.jixsejiioi  Brem., 
exceedingly  closely  alhed  to  Jiavata,  the  males  have  no  trace  of  this 
organ ;  and  he  hoped  that  entomologists  who  have  an  opportunity 
of  observing  dotata  in  life  would  make  some  experiments  on  living 
specimens  during  the  ensuing  summer ;  probably  confining  males  and 
females  together  would  lead  to  some  results.  The  President,  Prof. 
E.  B.  Poulton,  Lord  Walsingham,  and  Mr.  Hampson  took  part  in  the 
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discussion  which  ensued.  The  Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall  communicated  a 
paper  entitled  "A  Monograph  of  the  British  Braconidse,  Part  V." 
Mons.  Louis  Peringuey  communicated  a  paper  entitled  "  Descriptions 
of  new  CiciudelidsB  from  Mashunaland."  Prof.  Poulton  gave  an 
account  of  his  recent  tour  in  the  United  States,  and  commented  on 
the  entomological  and  other  collections  contained  in  the  American 
museums.  Lord  Walsingham,  Mr.  Hampson,  and  the  President  also 
made  some  remarks  on  the  subject. 

April  Wth. — H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Jones,  of  63,  Carlton  Hill,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.,  and 
Dr.  William  Steer  Riding,  B.A.,  M.D.,  of  Buckerell,  Honiton,  Devon, 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild 
exhibited  male  and  female  specimens  of  Omithoptera  panidisea,  Stdgr., 
from  Finisterre  Mountains,  New  Guinea ;  0.  trojana,  Stdgr.,  from 
Palawan;  0.  androviache,  Stdgr.,  from  Kina  Balu,  Borneo;  CEnetus 
viirahlUs,  Rothsch.,  from  Cedar  Bay,  Queensland;  and  a  few  other 
splendid  species  from  the  Upper  Amazons.  The  President,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Walker,  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  Lord  Walsingham,  Col.  Lang,  R.E.,  Mr. 
Champion,  and  Mr.  Hampson  made  remarks  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  some  of  the  species  and  the  elevation  at  which  they 
were  taken.  Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited,  for  Mr.  G.  A.  J.  Rothney,  several 
specimens  of  a  species  of  Hemiptera  {Serinetha  augur,  Fab.),  and  of  a 
species  of  Lepidoptera  {Phauda  jiammans,  Walk.),  the  latter  of  which 
closely  resembled  and  mimicked  the  former.  He  said  that  Mr.  Rothney 
had  found  both  species  abundantly  on  the  roots  and  trunks  of  trees  in 
Mysore,  in  November  last,  in  company  with  ants  (several  species 
of  Camponotics  and  Crewastoyaster).  The  Hemiptera  appeared  to  be 
distasteful  to  the  ants,  as  they  were  never  molested  by  them,  and  he 
thought  that  the  species  of  Lepidoptera  was  undoubtedly  protected 
from  attack  by  its  close  imitation  of  the  Hemipteron.  Mr.  Goss  said 
he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Gahan  for  determining  the  species.  A 
discussion  followed  on  the  mimicking  species,  in  which  the  President, 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr.  Hampson, 
and  others  took  part.  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt  exhibited  (1)  a  typical  specimen 
of  LyccBna  corydon,  captured  in  July,  1893  ;  (2)  a  hybrid  male  (L. 
corydon.  and  L.  adonis)  taken  in  copula  with  a  typical  female  L.  adonis, 
May  20th,  1893  ;  (3)  a  typical  male  L.  adonis,  May  20th,  1893;  (4)  a 
female  L.  adonis,  the  pigment  failing  in  one  hind  wing;  (5)  a  pale  var. 
of  L.  corydon,  probably  to  be  referred  to  var.  apennina  of  Zeller, 
usually  taken  in  Italian  mountains,  or  var.  albicans,  H.  S.,  taken  in 
Andalusia.  Mr.  Tutt  remarked  that,  of  the  first,  Staudinger  (Cat. 
p.  12)  says  "  pallidior,"  of  the  latter  "  albicans."  He  also  remarked 
that  the  hybrid  retains  the  external  features  of  the  species  corydon,  but 
has  taken  on  to  a  great  extent  the  coloration  of  L.  adonis.  It  was 
captured  in  copula  with  a  female  L.  adonis,  at  a  time  when  L.  adonis 
was  very  abundant,  and  some  weeks  before  L.  corydon  occurred  [vide 
Ent.  Record,  iv.  p.  230).  The  question  having  been  raised  by  the 
President  as  to  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  Society  which  it  was 
desirable  to  hold  during  tlie  year,  and  the  most  convenient  dates  for 
such  meetings,  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  Mr.  Salvin,  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  the  Rev.  T. 
Wood,  Mr.  S.  Stevens,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  St.  John,  and  others  took  part. 
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May  2nd. — H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Aigynnis  ai/laia  var.  chaiiotta, 
taken  by  the  late  Kev.  James  Watson  in  the  New  Forest  in  1870. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Clark  exhibited  a  curious  variety  of  Chelonia  caja,  having 
an  extraordinary  wedge-shaped  marking  extending  from  the  outer 
margin  to  the  base  of  the  left  hind  wing,  and  also,  on  the  same  wing, 
a  small  spot  which  was  brown  and  white  in  colour,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  taken  from  the  fore  wing  and  inserted  in 
the  hind  wing.  The  specimen  was  said  to  have  been  taken  at  Abbotts 
Wood,  Sussex,  in  July,  1892.  Prof.  E.  B.  Poulton  exhibited  living  speci- 
mens of  the  larvfe  of  Gastropacha  quercifulia,  surrounded  respectively 
during  the  early  stages  of  growth  by  black  twigs  and  lichen-coloured 
twigs,  the  food  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  All  the  larvae  were 
shown  upon  a  white  paper  background,  but  examples  of  the  sur- 
rounding twigs  which  produced  the  change  of  colour  were  shown 
beside  each  batch.  Mr.  Merrifield  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  E.  Meyrick  communicated  a  paper  entitled  "  On  Fijralidina  from 
the  Malay  Archipelago."  Mr.  C.  J.  Gahan  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A 
Supplemental  List  of  the  Longicorn  Coleoptera  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Walker,  E.N.,  during  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  '  Penguin.' " — H.  Goss  & 
W.  W.  Fowler,  Hon.  Sees. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
March  22nd,  189d.— E.  Step,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  Rev. 
J.  E.  Tarbat,  The  Common,  Weybridge,  was  elected  a  member.  Mr. 
South  exhibited  a  long  bred  series  of  Tceniocauipa  gothica,  L.,  including 
many  var.  yothicina,  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Rose,  of 
Barnsley  ;  all  the  specimens  were  large  and  of  a  deep  red  shade  ;  also 
heads  of  Arundo  phraymites,  L.,  from  Hampshire,  wnich  were  infested 
by  a  large  dipterous  larva.  Mr.  Turner,  a  long  series  of  Hybernia 
leucophcearia,  Schifi'.,  taken  this  year,  including  a  considerable  number 
of  melanic  forms.  Mr.  Adkin,  a  series  of  the  same  species  from  the 
New  Forest,  the  common  form  among  them  being  the  white-banded 
one.  Mr.  Auld,  a  very  large  recently-bred  female  specimen  of  Ocneria 
dispar,  L.  Mr.  Sauze,  a  locust  {^■Edipoda  tartarica),  captured  at  Brixton 
among  vegetables  imported  from  Italy.  Mr.  Edwards,  a  number  of 
reptiles  and  other  zoological  specimens,  which  he  had  just  received 
from  Penang.  Several  members  noted  that  Tmiiocampa  inunda,  Esp., 
Asphalia  Jiavicornis,  L.,  Diurnea  faycUa,  L.,  and  Semioscopus  avelkDiella, 
Hb.,  were  out. 

April  12th. — The  President  in  the  chair.  The  President  referred  to 
the  great  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  J .  Jenner 
Weir,  who  had  always  taken  such  an  active  interest  in  its  meetings, 
and  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  that  a  letter  of  condolence 
and  sympathy  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Weir.  Mr.  Carpenter  exhibited 
long  series  of  Hybernia  leiicopha;aria,  Schiff.,  from  Coombe  Wood,  West 
Wickham,  and  the  New  Forest,  showing  the  typical  forms  in  each 
place ;  also  ova  of  Trachea  piniperda,  Panz.  Mr.  Adkin,  for  Mr. 
Billups,  the  followiug  rare  Diptera  :  Meiyenia  iiiajiiscida,  from  Dulwich, 
new  to  Britain  ;  ISciowyza  rnjicentris,  from  Ireland  ;  Deyeeria  pidchellaf 
bred  from  Peronea  maccana  by  Mr.  Adkin ;  Urellia  eluta,  from  Lewis- 
ham ;  and  an  unknown  species  of  the  genus  Phorbia;  also  galls  of 
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Dri/ophanta  divisa  and  their  maker,  with  Synen/us  albipes,  one  of  its 
inquUines,  and  five  parasites,  viz.,  Mesopolohus  fasciivcntris,  Sijntomnspis 
caudatus,  Eupeimus  urozonus,  Decatoma  hicjnttata,  and  a  Chalcid.  Mr.  Ad- 
kin,  a  drawer  showing  series  of  the  genus  Noctua  from  various  localities, 
especially  N.  glareosa,  Esp.,  and  N.  augur,  Fb. ;  also  on  behalf  of  Miss 
E.  Adkiu,  a  bloom  of  Tulipa  sijlvestris,  from  an  old  chalk-pit  in  Suffolk. 
Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Perks,  wood  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Coleoptera. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  a  number  of  very  striking  varieties  of  Abraxas  gros- 
sulariata,  L.,  similar  to  those  figured  in  Newman  and  'The  Young 
Naturalist,'  vol.  i.  Mr.  Jager,  a  living  Biston  hirtaria,  Clerk.,  stating 
that  he  had  met  with  a  considerable  number  of  cripples,  all  malformed 
on  the  right  side.  Mr.  Step,  a  specimen  of  the  fungus  Morchella 
(csculenta,  L.,  received  from  Woottou-under-Edge.  A  communication 
was  read  from  Mr.  Adye  on  the  early  season  in  the  New  Forest, 
Messrs.  Step,  Adkin,  Carpenter,  and  others  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed.  The  President  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
a  curious  habit  of  some  ducks  in  killing  toads  during  the  breeding  season 
by  dexterously  slitting  their  abdomens. 

April  Wth. — The  President  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  M.  Corden 
Jones  and  Mr.  Francis  Fell  were  elected  members.  Mr.  Dennis 
exhibited  a  bred  variety  of  Pararge  egeria,  L.,  in  which  all  the  light 
markings  were  much  extended.  Mr.  Routledge,  a  series  of  Miselia 
oxyacantkiB,  L.,  taken  by  Mr.  Beaumont.  Mr.  Auld,  a  series  of  Tmiio- 
cainpa  muiula,  Esp.,  with  several  examples  of  var.  imtnaculata,  Stgr., 
taken  at  West  Wickham ;  also  a  series  of  T.  populeti,  Fb.,  taken 
at  Westerham.  Mr.  Enock  gave  a  discourse,  "  Notes  on  Common 
Insects,"  illustrating  it  by  about  fifty  slides  shown  with  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  lantern.  He  dealt  largely  with  common  pests  and  their 
parasites,  such  as  the  sycamore  aphis,  with  its  numerous  enemies ; 
the  currant  mite ;  the  sawfly  of  the  willow,  with  the  insects  which 
attack  its  larva  ;  the  fly  Avhose  larva  mines  the  Marguerite  plant ;  the 
parasites  of  the  Hessian-fly ;  and  lastly,  beautiful  examples  of  the 
minute  fairy-flies,  of  which  he  stated  he  possessed  at  least  150  species. 
He  laid  considerable  stress  upon  the  economic  side  of  the  subject,  and 
strongly  advocated  following  the  example  set  by  the  United  States 
government  in  having  an  entomological  section  attached  to  the 
Agricultural  Department.  The  information  given  was  the  result 
of  original  observations,  and  unobtainable  in  any  book.  The  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  the  interesting  and  peculiar  life-histories 
of  these  minute  creatures  were  portrayed  upon  the  screen  and  described, 
excited  the  greatest  admiration  among  the  large  number  of  members 
and  friends  present.  After  a  few  remarks  from  the  chairman  on  the 
kindness  shown  by  Mr.  Enock  in  coming  to  both  entertain  and  instruct 
us,  Mr.  Barrett  proposed  and  Mr.  Auld  seconded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Enock,  which  was  unanimously  passed.  In  reply,  Mr.  Enock 
said  that  at  present  he  saw  no  chance  of  either  the  farmers  or  the 
government  taking  up  the  matter  of  Economic  Entomology,  and  he 
considered  both  were  culpably  ignorant. 

May  10th. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  H.  B.  Laurence,  of 
Anerley,  was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  South  exhibited  a  bred  series  of 
Boarmia  cinctaria,  Schiff.,  with  the  parent  female  from  Glengariff, 
Ireland;   like  the  female  they  were  pale,  but  not  so  pale  as  those 
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captured  by  Mr.  Kane  some  time  ago.  Also  the  new  postal-box 
invented  by  Dr.  Knaggs ;  a  trial  was  made,  insects  were  placed  in  it, 
and  after  rough  usage  it  was  opened,  and  the  specimens  were  found 
quite  intact,  showing  it  to  be  a  very  successful  device.  Mr.  Barrett, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  the  pick  of  his  valuable  and  extraordinary 
varieties  of  the  "  Tigers,"  and  no  doubt  unequalled  in  the  world,  viz.  : 
Arctia  villica,  L.,  varying  from  almost  spotless  to  nearly  black;  A.caia, 
L.,  spotless,  brown  marbled,  pale  blotched,  pink  shaded,  black  suffused, 
and  half  one  colour,  half  another,  &c. ;  Neweophila  phmtaf/inis,  L.,  red 
and  pale ;  Gullimorpha  (^o;«mi6/fl,  L.,  yellow,  white  spotted,  pink,  and 
dusky.  Mr.  Barrett  made  some  remarks  on  the  normal  and  abnormal 
varieties  exhibited.  Mr.  Frohawk,  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  ttrticfB,  L., 
having  the  marginal  blue  spots  exaggerated,  and  extending  into  the 
black  border  about  twice  the  usual  distance.  Mr.  Adkin,  a  case 
containing  series  of  most  of  the  genus  Taniocampa,  showing 
extreme  variation,  all  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Williams,  a  bred 
specimen  of  Pieris  napi,  L.,  in  which  only  the  hind  wings  had 
developed.  Mr.  Turner,  specimens  of  Sirex  gigas  from  Box  Hill  and 
Chichester,  several  species  of  Neuroptera,  and  a  specimen  of  Bombylius 
major  from  Box  Hill. — Hy.  J.  Turner  (Hon.  Beport.  Sec). 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — March  19f/i,  1894. — Mr.  R. 
C.  Bradley  in  the  chair.  Exhibits : — By  Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau,  a  few 
insects  from  Sierra  Leone  ;  also  a  small  collection  of  Lepidoptera  made 
in  Lundy  Isle  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Chase,  which  included  Satgrus  semele, 
Vanessa,  atalanta,  V.  polychloros,  V.urtica,  Bombyx  rubi,  Zygana  trifolii, 
Z.fiUpendula,  and  others.  Mr.  Bradley  remarked  that  in  several  cases 
the  forms  were  decidedly  under  the  average  in  size.  By  Mr.  Bradley 
and  C.  J.  Wainwright,  each  showed  boxes  containing  their  Tachinidge. 
By  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbot,  single  specimens  of  Leucania  ohsoleta  and  Senta 
maritima  from  near  Ely. 

April  26th. — Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mrs. 
Petley,  Pedmore  Lodge,  near  Stourbridge ;  Mrs.  P.  W.  Abbott  and  Miss 
Titley,  Four  Oaks,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society.  Exhibits  : — 
By  Mr.  Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  a  collection  of  Diptera  made  at  Wyre 
Forest  at  Easter ;  amongst  others  there  was  a  large  series  of  an 
Echinomyia,  perhaps  iirsina,  which  had  been  extremely  abundant 
throughout  the  forest,  more  particularly  on  the  sallows ;  there  were 
also  short  series  of  Chilosia  grossa  and  Jiavicornis,  and  larger  ones  of 
Syrphiis  lasiophthalmus  and  Melanostoma  qnadrimaculatum,  all  taken  on 
the  sallow  bloom.  He  remarked  on  the  bee-like  appearance  of  the 
Echinoimjia  and  the  two  species  of  Chilosia;  the  latter  resembled 
Ayidrena  fulva  so  closely  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  recognised 
them  when  settled  on  the  bloom.  By  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  a  long  series 
of  the  above  Echinoiugia,  taken  at  the  same  time  and  place ;  also  two 
specimens  of  Bombus  latreillellus  from  Sutton.  By  Mr.  W.  Harrison, 
living  larv*  of  Melitmi  artemis,  of  which  he  had  taken  a  considerable 
number  on  the  devil's-bit  scabious  at  Aiiey  ;  also  Stauropus  fagi,  bred 
from  larvffi  taken  at  Wyre  Forest  last  year  ;  and  Neuria  saponarim 
from  Wicken  Fen.  Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick  read  some  "  Notes  on  the 
Migration  of  Insects,"  in  which  he  called  attention  to  such  facts  as 
were  known  about  migration,  and  dealt  with  various  possible  explana- 
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tions,  suggesting  that  in  some  cases  at  least  it  might  be  possible  that 
the  migration  was  similar  to  that  iu  birds  ;  that  with  Va7iessa  cardui, 
for  example,  which  appears  dm'ing  the  winter  months  in  the  North  of 
Africa,  Egypt,  &c.,  it  was  possible  that  it  migrated  northwards  to 
moister  climates  for  the  summer  brood,  returning  south  again  for  the 
winter  brood ;  and  he  asked  for  information  and  evidence  as  to  the 
actual  hybernation  of  this  and  other  migratory  species  in  our  own 
country.  A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  E.  C.  Bradley, 
G.  T.  Bethune-Baker,  P.  W.  Abbott,  W.  Harrison,  G.  H.  Kenrick, 
and  C.  J.  Wainwright,  took  part. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — Ajyril  9th. — 
Last  meeting  of  the  winter  session,  the  President  in  the  chair.  The 
following  papers  were  read: — "Lepidoptera  of  Prescot,"  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Freeman ;  "  A  Note  on  Aculeate  Hymenoptera  and  Diurnal 
Lepidoptera  during  March,  1894,"  by  Mr.  Willoughby  Gardner, 
F.R.G.S. ;  and  "  Ammophila  lutaria,"  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Stott.  All  the 
papers  were  illustrated  by  specimens.  Reports  of  the  additions  to  the 
lists  of  the  insect  fauna  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  for  the  years 
1891-2-3  were  read  as  follows : — Coleoptera  and  Hemiptera-Heteroptera, 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp ;  Hymenoptera,  by  Mr.  Willoughby  Gardner  ;  and 
Lepidoptera,  by  Messrs.  Capper  and  Pierce.  These  reports  showed  that 
many  important  additions  had  been  made  to  the  lists,  and  that  steady 
work  was  being  done  in  the  neglected  orders.  Mr.  Jones  exhibited  a 
number  of  Tmnocampa  taken  from  sallows  at  Llangollen ;  Mr,  Crabtree, 
CalUmorpha  hero  and  light  varieties  of  Zygmna  fiUpendulcR ;  Miss  Tomlin, 
of  Chester,  a  number  of  Hymenoptera  from  Madras ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Freeman,  Rhopalocera  from  N.W.  India ;  and  Mr.  Sharp,  a  collection 
of  local  Hemiptera-Heteroptera. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

Herts  Natural  History  Society. — The  181st  ordinary  meeting, 
held  at  Watford,  on  April  17th,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Stradling,  F.Z.S.,  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  receiving  reports 
from  the  recorders  in  various  branches  of  natural  science.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Gibbs,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "Notes  on  Lepidoptera 
observed  in  Hertfordshire  during  1893,"  in  the  course  of  which  he 
gave  the  experience  of  observers  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  and  detailed  the  most  interesting  captures.  A  second  paper 
was  subsequently  read  by  the  same  gentleman  on  "  The  Wasp  Infesta- 
tion of  1893,"  in  which  he  showed  the  great  damage  done  by  wasps, 
and  gave  some  account  of  the  enormous  number  of  nests  destroyed, 
and  the  means  adopted  to  keep  the  numbers  down.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  accorded  to  the  recorders  for  the  papers  they  had  read. 

A  New  Society. — The  Midland  Railway  Naturalists'  Society 
has  recently  been  established  at  Derby.  The  first  monthly  meeting 
was  held  on  Monday,  May  7th,  at  the  Midland  Railway  Institute,  the 
President,  Mr.  T.  Hey,  in  the  chair.  It  is  proposed  to  form  sections 
to  deal  with  the  various  branches  of  Natural  History.  The  majority 
of  the  members  are  especially  entomologists.  The  meetings  of  the 
Society  will  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month. — F.  W.  G. 
Payne,  Honorary  Assist.  Secretary, 
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FURTHEK     NOTES     ON     CERTAIN     VARIETIES     OF 
SPILOSOMA     L  UBBICIPEDA . 

By  W.  H.  Tugwell. 


Fis;.  1.  8.  menthastri  var.  lualkeri,  Curt.  Fig.  2.  S.  luh-icijjeda  var. 
eboraci,  Tugwell.  Fig.  3.  S.  hihricipeda  var.  zatima,  Cram.  (=  radiafa, 
Haw.).     Fig.  4.  8.  luhricipeda  var.  fasciata,  Tugwell. 

In  my  former  notes  on  this  subject  {(mte,  pp.  95-97  and 
129-30)  I  mentioned  that  I  was  much  interested  in  a  cross  brood 
between  a  female  of  my  var. /asctato  (fig.  4)  and  a  male  of  the 
var.  radiata  {=  zatima)  (fig.  3)  that  Mr.  Porritt  and  I  had  then  in 
pupa ;  this  cross  being  just  the  reverse  to  that  effected  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  who  in  his  first  brood  in  1891-2  crossed  a  bred  female 
radiata  with  a  strongly-marked  northern  (i.  e.,  Yorkshire  or 
Lincolnshire)  male.  It  will  be  recollected  that  from  this  pairing 
in  1891  Mr.  Harrison  bred  a  varied  brood  showing  evidences  of 
both  parents,  and  exhibiting  the  gradations  between  true  radiata 
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and  the  normal  form  of  lahricipeda,  a  fair  percentage  being 
radiata.  By  selecting  males  and  females  of  the  latter  form,  and 
breeding  from  them,  Mr.  Harrison  has  supplied  us  with  this 
grand  variety  of  lahricipeda.  In  May,  1893,  when  I  was  breeding 
the  form  I  named  fasciata,  I  selected  a  strongly-banded  female, 
and  sent  to  Mr.  Porritt  for  him  to  try  and  cross  with  radiata, 
the  emergence  of  that  form  being  over  with  me.  Mr.  Porritt's 
radiata  being  a  trifle  later,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  desired 
crossing,  and  we  each  had  a  portion  of  the  ova.  The  result  now 
off  the  setting-boards  is  most  satisfactory  and  interesting. 

A  few  only  of  my  portion  came  out  as  true  radiata,  like  its 
male  parent ;  most  of  them  favoured  the  female  parent ;  that  is 
to  say,  had  not  the  black  under  wings  finely  pencilled  by  the 
yellow  nervures  of  radiata,  but  had  instead  the  broadly-marked 
note  of  interrogation-like  character  so  pronounced  in  the  var. 
fasciata.  Still,  curiously,  not  one  was  quite  a  pure  fasciata, 
always  having  the  strongly-developed  oblique  line  of  markings 
from  the  apical  tip  to  the  middle  of  inner  margin  very  strongly 
accentuated;  in  fact,  being  almost  identical  with  the  York  City 
form,  ehoraci  (fig.  2).  This  is  very  interesting,  as  out  of  the 
large  brood  of  radiata  I  bred  in  1893-4  (720  ova,  the  result  of 
one  single  pairing)  not  one  of  that  brood  could  be  mistaken  for 
ehoraci.  But  the  cross  of  a  female  fasciata  and  a  male  radiata 
virtually  produced  that  form,  some  of  them  being  particularly 
striking  vars. 

The  outcome  of  this  cross  is  both  interesting  and  suggestive, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  "York  City  form"  ehoraci  resulted 
from  just  this  kind  of  cross.  Has  not  a  male  radiata  from  the 
sand  dunes  of  Lincolnshire  or  Yorkshire  a  greater  chance  of 
reaching  York  by  flight  than  would  a  heavy  female  charged  with 
eggs  ?  and  a  cross  between  an  errant  radiata  male  and  a  local 
female  Inhricipcda  would,  we  now  see,  produce  such  offspring. 
This  of  course  is  mere  hypothesis,  but  still  possible,  and  may  we 
not  say  probable. 

6,  Lewisham  Eoad,  Greenwich. 

[As  they  may  better  fix  the  various  forms  referred  to,  figures 
of  vars.  zatima.  Cram.  {=  radiata,  Haw.),  ehoraci,  a,nd  fasciata, 
Tugwell,  are  given ;  these,  together  with  others  in  vol.  xxvi. 
p.  257,  furnish  a  very  good  idea  of  the  variation  of  ;S'.  luhricipcda. 
WaUicri,  Curtis,  is  a  variety  of  S.  mcnthastri,  but  as  it  is  some- 
what similar  to  var.  zatima  of  S.  luhricipcda,  and  has  been  con- 
founded with  that  form,  the  original  figure  is  here  reproduced  in 
black  and  white  (fig.  1). — Ed.] 
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THE     HUNTING-SPIDER    OF    THE     VINE. 

By  T.  D.  a.  Cockerell, 

Entomologist  of  the  New  Mexico  (U.S.A.)  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

On  April  30th,  when  investigating  the  insects  of  the  grape- 
vine at  Las  Graces,  New  Mexico,  I  found  a  beautiful  little  Atticl 
spider  in  some  numbers.  The  vine-insects  hitherto  observed  in 
tliis  vicinity  exceed  a  dozen,  of  which  one  in  particular,  the  leaf- 
hopper  {TypJdocifha),  is  decidedly  troul)Iesome.  Certain  beetles 
were  found,  which  live  upon  the  vines,  and  undoubtedly  destroy 
some  of  the  injurious  species;  of  these  a  Coccinellid,  Hippodamia 
convergens,  Guer.,  and  a  Malachiid,  Collnps  vittatiis,  Say,  were 
observed  by  me  to  be  particularly  numerous. 

The  spider  was  not  actually  observed  to  prey  upon  the  leaf- 
hoppers,  but  that  it  does  so  cannot  be  well  doubted.  I  brought 
away  several  specimens,  and  on  comparing  them  with  the  pub- 
lished descriptions  was  quite  surprised  to  find  that  they  would 
fit  none,  and  the  genus  even  was  rather  uncertain.  I  wrote  out 
a  description,  but  fearing  that  I  had  overlooked  some  species 
already  published,  I  forwarded  my  types  to  Mr.  George  W. 
Peckham  for  his  opinion.  The  reply  soon  came  that  the  creature 
represented  not  only  a  new  species,  but  a  new  genus!  Mr. 
Peckham  wrote : — "  It  is  certainly  a  new  species,  bearing  a 
general  relation  to  Icius  {Dcndryphantes)  elcgans,  but  quite 
distinct.  I  have  a  still  closer  relation  from  Kansas,  but  the 
latter  is  larger,  with  different  colours.  I  know  of  no  genus  into 
which  it  will  properly  fit,  and  suggest  that  you  make  a  new 
genus  to  take  in  your  species  and  the  one  from  Kansas.  This 
genus  would  be  related  to  Icius,  and  also  to  .Eris." 

At  the  present  time,  at  all  events,  I  do  not  care  to  act  on  Mr. 
Peekham's  kind  suggestion  as  to  the  new  genus,  and  will  describe 
the  spider  under  the  name  I  first  gave  it  in  MS.,  Bcndrypliantcs 
vitis.  I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  existing 
genera  of  Attida;,  and  it  would  seem  a  case  of  the  blind  trying  to 
lead  the  blind  were  I  to  propose  a  new  one.  But  Mr.  Peckham, 
oil  the  other  hand,  is  a  master  of  the  subject,  and  should  he  find 
time  and  opportunity  himself  to  describe  the  new  genus,  science 
will  gain  thereby. 

Deiidryphantcs  ritis,  n.  sp. 

Total  length,  3|-  mm.  Length  of  first  pair  of  legs,  3|-  mm.  ; 
of  second,  2  ;  of  third,  2  or  slightly  less ;  of  fourth,  2^.  Leg- 
formula,  1423.  Cephalothorax,  breadth,  1:^  mm. ;  length.  If  mm. 
Abdomen,  breadth,  1  mm. ;  length,  2  mm.  Patella  and  tibia  of 
first  leg.  If  mm.  Cephalothorax  flat,  squared  in  front.  Cephalic 
part  shorter  than  thoracic,  but  not  much  shorter.  Dorsum  of 
cephalic  part  brilliant,  with  rosy  scales ;  of  thoracic  part  dark, 
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with  a  few  pink  scales;  a  creamy  patch  behind  each  dorsal 
(hindmost)  eye.  Sides  of  cephalothorax  black,  the  thoracic  part 
with  a  marginal  silvery  band.  Quadrangle  of  eyes  slightly  widest 
behind  ;  third  pair  of  eyes  nearer  second  than  fourth.  The  four 
front  eyes  touching  (or  almost  so) ;  first  about  twice  diameter  of 
second.  Under  side,  including  palpi  and  mandibles,  all  dark 
reddish  brown.  A  few  brilliantly  iridescent  metallic  scales  on 
under  side  of  abdomen  toward  the  sides.  Some  white  scales  on 
tibia  and  patella  of  last  three  pairs  of  legs,  and  conspicuously  on 
inner  side  of  tibia  and  patella  of  first  pair.  Abdomen  covered 
with  appressed  hairs  and  scales,  shining  metallic  yellowish 
silvery,  with  a  greenish  tinge.  A  creamy-white  band  bordering 
anterior  half.  Four  small  creamy-white  marks,  i.  <?.,  two  sub- 
dorsal about  middle  of  abdomen,  and  two  larger  elongate  lateral 
marks  towards  the  end,  representing  a  broadly  interrupted  band. 
First  pair  of  legs  with  stout  femora ;  coxa  and  femur  brown- 
black  ;  tibia  and  first  half  of  tarsus  dark  red-brown  ;  last  half  of 
tarsus  orange-brown.  Claws  of  all  the  legs  black.  The  last  three 
pairs  of  legs  have  the  coxa3  shining  somewhat  translucent  reddish 
brown  ;  femora  brown-black  (last  pair  with  femora  rather  dark 
brown)  ;  tibiae  and  first  half  of  tarsi  red-brown  ;  last  half  of  tarsi 
paler.  Legs  sparingly  hirsute  with  dark  hairs.  Tibia  of  fore  leg 
with  three  black  spines  on  inner  side ;  first  joint  of  tarsus  with 
two  larger  black  spines  on  inner  side.  Tibia  of  fore  leg  much 
longer  than  patella,  but  not  twice  as  long.  The  third  leg  has  a 
somewhat  longer  tarsus  than  the  second,  but  the  patella  and 
tibia  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  second. 

From  D.  elegans,  Hentz,  it  may  at  once  be  known  by  the  close 
proximity  of  the  second  eyes  to  the  first ;  whereas  in  elegans  they 
are  separated  from  them  by  one-half  their  own  diameter.  The 
eyes  of  the  second  row  are  also  differently  placed. 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  U.S.A.,  May  lltli,  1894. 


A   CATALOGUE    OF   THE   LEPIDOPTERA   OF   IRELAND. 
By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.LA.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  126.) 

Cymatophora  fluctuosa,  Hh. — Very  rare.  The  Irish  speci- 
mens which  I  have  seen  have  the  ground  colour  of  a  pearly 
white,  and  the  band  dark  grey,  well  marked.  Killarney  (/>.). 
I  took  one  near  Cromaglaun  Glen,  on  the  Upper  Lake.  Two 
near  Kenmare  (Miss  V.),  Co.  Kerry;  Rookwood,  L.  Gill,  Co. 
Sligo  {Buss),  where  I  also  took  two. 

[Aspltalia  diluta  and  Jlavicornis.  Mr.  Birchall  gives  Killarney 
as  a  locality  for  the  former,  and  states  the  latter  to  be  common 
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in  Ireland.  I  have  never  seen  Irish  specimens  of  either,  and 
helieve  the  former  locahty  to  have  been  derived  from  a  very  un- 
rehable  source]. 

NOCTU^. 
BBYOPHILID.E. 

Bkyophila  muralis,  Forst. — The  type  has  been  taken  by  the 
Eev.  Joseph  Greene,  and  I  think  the  late  Frederick  Bond,  at 
Queensto^Yn,  and  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork  by  the  late 
Mr.  Sinclair,  whose  collection  I  possess.  They  present  very 
great  diversit}^  and  range  from  specimens  belonghig  to  Mr.  Bond, 
which  he  states  {in  litt.)  are  greener  than  any  English  ones  in 
his  possession,  to  a  dingy  yellowish  grey  with  strongly-marked 
design.  In  Co.  Galway  a  few  examples  of  ordinary  character 
have  been  captured  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Dillon. 

Var.  impar,  Warren. — Along  with  the  type,  which  occurs 
numerously  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  Mr.  Sinclair  took  a 
very  long  series  of  extremel}^  varied  forms,  some  of  which 
correspond  to  the  various  aberrations  named  by  Mr.  Tutt 
" Jiavescens,  pallida,  obscara,"  and  others,  to  impar,  Warren. 
The  design,  which  in  the  type  consists  of  sharply-defined  black 
hues,  becomes  more  and  more  obsolete  in  the  aberrations,  till  it 
is  merely  represented  in  impar  by  pale  stride,  and  in  var.  obscara 
by  dark  blotches  on  a  smoky  grey  ground.  When  Mr.  Warren 
published  his  description  of  the  Cambridge  variety,  under  the 
name  of  v.  par,  Hb.,  I  showed  a  selection  of  my  Cork  specimens 
to  him,  which  he  acknowledged  to  belong  to  that  form  (Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.  xxi.  23).  Mr.  Bond  also  identified  them  at  once  as 
"  Mr.  Warren's  par  or  impar.'"  The  varietal  characters  quoted 
and  given  by  Mr.  Tutt  ('British  Noctuse,'  vol.  iv.)  are  all  shown 
by  the  Cork  examples ;  but  last  year  Mr.  Farren  allowed  me  to 
inspect  a  fine  fresh  series  taken  by  him  at  Cambridge,  among 
which  were  some  more  uniformly  speckled,  with  very  distinct 
black  scales,  and  of  a  steel-grey  coloration.  I  have  no  Irish 
examples  which  correspond  with  these.  It  has  been  urged  by 
some  that  v.  impar  may  be  classed  as  a  distinct  species  (or  sub- 
species, whatever  that  may  mean) ;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  in  Co.  Cork  a  very  graduated  series  can  be  taken  on  the 
same  wall  with  the  type,  including  the  form  named  by  Mr. 
Warren,  which  grades  oli"  into  the  v.  obscara.  Impar,  therefore, 
is  only  an  aberrant  form  in  Coi'k,  though  a  local  variety  at 
Cambridge,  only  one  specimen  of  the  type  having  been  recorded 
there.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  indicating  every  grade  of  variation 
of  so  unstable  an  insect  by  a  separate  name,  unless  it  is  very 
distinct  from  the  rest,  or  is  strictly  localised.  I  acknowledge, 
however,  that  the  speckled  bluish  grey  form  taken  by  Mr.  Farren, 
at  Cambridge,  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  well  distinguishable 
from  the  general  run  of  impar.    The  following  description  of  the 
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Irish  inqyar  is  quoted  from  a  paper  of  mine  on  South  of  Ireland 
Lepidoptera,  pubHshed  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy  '  (vol.  iv.  p.  113)  : — "  This  variety  differs  from  the  type 
by  its  blurred  delineation,  the  sharp  black  lines  of  Bryopliila 
miiralis  being  replaced  by  ill-defined  shadings ;  the  black  spots 
on  costa  being,  however,  retained  as  in  type.  In  the  lighter 
specimens  the  clear  ground  colour  of  type  is  replaced  by  a  faded 
greenish  or  yellowish  dusty  grey,  marked  with  dusky  shadings, 
the  black  ante-marginal  line  being  replaced  by  a  pale  one,  having 
a  dark  external  blotch  where  it  touches  the  inner  margin.  Tlie 
darker  examples  have  a  dark  olive-grey  ground  colour,  with  darker 
suffused  shadings,  especially  three  blotches  external  to  the  ante- 
marginal  line,  of  which  the  one  resting  on  the  inner  margin  is 
always  the  deepest  in  tone.  Intermediate  between  the  pallid 
obsolete  form  and  the  melanic  one  just  described  is  a  series 
differing  in  depth  of  ground  colour  and  shading,  the  blotch  above 
described  being  always  the  darkest  mark  on  the  wing.  All  four 
wings  have  a  slight  black  line  at  the  Ijase  of  the  cilia.  The 
thorax  of  this  variety  also  is  more  or  less  dusted  with  minute 
black  specks." 

Bryophila  perla,  Fb.  —  Common  and  widely  distributed. 
The  type  is  frequent  in  the  South,  as  well  as  occurring  in  Co. 
Down,  at  Newcastle  (IF.) ;  Armagh  {J.) ;  Co.  Galway  {Mr.  Dillon) ; 
and  in  Co.  Dublin,  where,  at  Howth  (G.  V.  H.),  has  been  also 
taken  the  ochreous  tinted  form  Jlavescens,  Tutt. 

B0MJ3YC0I1J.E. 

Mom  A  ORION,  Esjj. — The  Hon.  E.  E.  Dillon  sent  me  one  of 
three  specimens  of  this  species,  taken  at  Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway, 
and  mentioned  having  also  found  larva;,  which,  however,  he 
failed  to  rear.  Also,  on  July  19th,  ISd'd,  we  were  at  Mote  Park, 
Co.  Eoscommon,  when  he  saw,  but  failed  to  take,  an  imago. 
{Cf.  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  xxvii.  p.  91.) 

Demas  coryli,  L.— Distributed  throughout  Ireland,  but  not 
met  with  generally  in  large  numbers,  except  occasionally  in  the 
larval  stage.  The  imago  varies  in  the  strength  of  the  brown 
band  on  the  fore  wings,  which  sometimes  almost  obliterates  the 
stigmatic  and  waved  markings ;  while  in  others  the  band  is  only 
slightly  represented,  and  one  has  been  taken  at  Clonbrock,  by  the 
Hon.  E.  E.  Dillon,  in  which  it  is  obsolete.  Co.  Donegal,  liun- 
crana,  and  "  common  in  the  woods  about  L.  Swilly  "  (C.) ;  Co. 
Sligo,  Knocknarea  {II.)  and  Markree  ;  Co.  Eoscommon,  Holly- 
brook  ;  Co.  Tyrone,  common  about  Favour  Eoyal  and  Altadiawan  ; 
Co.  Monaghan,  Drumreaske  ;  Co.  Cavan,  Parnham  ;  Co.  Galway, 
common  at  Ardrahan  {Miss  N.),  and  Clo^ibrock  {E.  E.  JJ.) ; 
Co.  Wicklow,  Powerscourt,  and  Glendalough;  Co.  Waterford, 
generally  spread  ;  Co.  Kerry,  Killarney. 
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AcRONYCTA  tridens,  Scliijf. — I  know  little  of  the  distribution 
of  this  species,  as  I  am  unwilling  to  record  reputed  captures  of 
the  imago.  "  Dublin  and  Galway  "  {B.) ;  larvae  at  Inishowen 
and  Donegal  (IF.  E.  H.)  ;  Mr.  Paiss  reports  it  from  near  Sligo  ; 
and  at  Banagher,  King's  Co.,  I  took  an  imago  probably  of  this 
species.  It  must  be  rare  in  Ireland,  as  I  have  never  beaten  the 
larvffi. 

AcRONYCTA  psi,  L.— Everywhere  abundant  in  the  pale  typical 
form.     I  have  seen  no  suffused  Irish  specimens. 

AcRONYCTA  leporina,  L. — I  kuow  of  uo  captures  of  this  insect 
in  the  northern  half  of  Ireland.  I  have  taken  it  at  Howth,  Co. 
Dublin,  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  the  larvie  ;  Mr.  Birchall  records  it 
from  Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow  ;  and  Co.  Kerry,  where  I  have 
met  with  it  at  Killarney,  and  Miss  Vernon  near  Kenmare.  One 
at  Waterford  ;  Co.  Galway,  Clonbrock,  abundant  {II.  E.  D.) ;  and 
one  at  Dalyston,  near  Loughrea.  All  Irish  examples  that  I  have 
seen  are  the  typical  form  with  white  ground,  except  one  I  took  at 
Killarney,  which  has  the  outer  margin  suffused,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  third  figure  in  Newman's  '  British  Moths,'  but 
with  paler  shadings. 

AcRONYCTA  aceris,  L. — Co.  Galway,  Glaring  Bridge  {B.),  and 
one  near  Ahascragh  {B.E.  D.).  Mr.  Donovan  sent  me  some 
pupie  from  Glandore,  Co.  Cork,  which  he  attributed  to  this  spe- 
cies, but  they  did  not  produce  imagines. 

AcRONYCTA  megacephala,  Fb. — Decidedly  scarce  in  Ireland. 
Bare  in  Co.  Down  (ir.)  ;  Co.  Monaghan,  one  near  Favour 
Boyal;  Co.  Wicklow  and  Co.  Dublin,  one  {Greene),  and  several 
at  Howth  (6f.  V.  H.) ;  Co.  Galway,  Clonbrock,  two  {R.  E.  D.) ; 
Co.  AVestmeath,  Killynon,  one  {Miss  li.). 

AcRONYCTA  alni,  L. — "  Powerscoui't,  Co.  Wicklow,  one  "  {B.) ; 
and  there  is  a  tradition  that  one  was  taken  on  the  walls  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Holt ;  but  I 
failed  to  find  the  specimen  in  his  collection. 

AcRONYCTA  LiGUSTRi,  Fh.  —  The  Irish  head-quarters  of  this 
insect  seems  to  be  the  Co.  Galway,  where  it  was  taken  in  Con- 
nemara  by  the  Hon.  Miss  Lawless,  Clariug  Bridge  {B.),  Clon- 
brock, m  some  numbers  {li.E.D.),  and  at  Merlin  Park  by  myself, 

AcRONYCTA  RUMicis,  L. —  Universally  distributed  throughout 
Ireland.  The  var.  salicis,  Curt.,  also  occurs  in  widely  separated 
localities,  together  with  the  type,  which  graduates  from  a  very 
pale  form  almost  as  ashy  grey  as  memjaiithidis,  with  most  of  the 
typical  dark  markings  obsolete,  to  the  dark  brown  salicis,  two 
specimens  of  which  I  have  from  Glandore,  Co.  Cork,  in  which 
the  only  pale  marks  are  a  small  lunular  anal  spot,  a  trace  of  a 
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pale  aiitemarginal  series  of  dots,  and  a  pale  patch  at  the  base  of 
lore  wings.  In  some  instances  the  dark  edgings  to  the  stigmata 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  being  almost  obliterated  by  the 
dark  ground  colour.  Also  I  have  one  brown  specimen  with  black 
markings,  without  any  white  or  grey  spots.  The  distribution  of 
the  var.  salicis  does  not  appear  dependent  on  climate.  I  have 
fine  specimens  from  Ulster,  near  Favour  Royal,  on  the  borders 
of  "the  Counties  Tyrone  and  Monaghan ;  in  the  midland  County 
of  Westmeath,  at  Killynon  {Miss  IL)  ;  and  in  the  South  of  Cork 
and  Kerry,  at  Glandore  and  ArdtuUy  respectively  ;  and  at  Wex- 
ford. My  palest  grey  specimen  of  the  type  referred  to  above,  I 
took  at  JJrumreaske,  Co.  Monaghan ;  at  Newcastle,  Co.  Down, 
Mr.  Watts  reports  very  pale  forms,  which  also  I  have  noted  in 
the  West  of  King's  Co.,  in  Tyrone,  and  in  Kerry. 

AcRONYCTA  MENYANTHiDis,  Viv.  —  Apparently  rare  and  very 
local  in  Ireland.  Those  which  I  have  seen  seem  to  belong  to  the 
var.  scotica  of  Tutt,  showing  a  very  white  central  area,  with  the 
outer  marginal  band,  the  suffusion  about  the  reniform  stigma, 
and  basal  half  of  the  inner  margin,  often  very  strongly  shaded 
with  black.  I  have  seen  Aberdeen  specimens  very  similar  in  the 
sharp  contrast  of  black  and  white.  Letterkenny,  Co.  Donegal, 
Eev.  E.  Harvey  (B.) ;  Co.  Sligo,  at  L.  Gill  and  Maikree ;  Killy- 
non, Co. Westmeath ;  two  larvse  on  Myrka  gale,  near  Galway  {A.). 

AcRONYCTA  EUPHORBiiE  var.  moiituriga,  Gn.— Rare  and  local  in 
Ireland.  I  have  two  from  Markree  and  L.  Gill,  Co.  Sligo,  which 
are  identical  in  colour  and  traits  with  my  types  of  li.  munticaga 
from  the  Continent.  And  Dr.  Staudinger  identified  British  spe- 
cimens sent  him  as  belonging  to  this  variety  rather  than  to 
viyrica,  Gn.  (Entom.  vol.  xi.  p.  41).  Mr.  Tutt  considers  that 
Rannoch  examples  belong  to  the  latter.  Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway 
{IL  E.  v.).  I  have  specimens  taken  near  Caragh  L.,  Co.  Kerry, 
by  Dr.  W.  E.  Battersby.  1  also  found  two  x^upaj  in  cocoons 
interwoven  with  lichen  on  a  rock  at  Galley  Head,  Co.  Cork.  All 
these  localities  are  at  a  low  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  the 
climate  of  Cork  and  Kerry  is  very  equable  and  mild ;  so  that  if 
the  divergence  from  the  type  originated  from  alpine  conditions, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  it  persistent,  in  spite  of  altered  climatal 
environment,  since  the  first  arrival  of  the  species  in  Ireland, 
presumably  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

DiLOBA  CiERULEocEPHALA,  L.  —  "  Generally  distributed,  but 
apparently  not  abundant"  (ii.).  I  know  but  the  following 
localities  :  —  Magilligan,  ab.  Co.  Derry  {€.) ;  Enniskilien  {S.)  ; 
Cromlyn,  Westmeath  {Mrs.  B.)  ;  Ardrahan  {Miss  N.) ;  also 
imago  not  scarce,  and  larvse  on  whitethorn,  near  Ahascragh 
{R.  E.  !>.),  Co.  Galway;  near  Cork  {H.  C.  Sandford). 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  p.  193.) 

Platyja,  Iliibner. 
Cutuza  and  Gintea,  Walk. 

Platyja  ummitiia. 
?  PJiakeiia  umniinia,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iii.  p.  137,  pi.  cclxvii. 

fig.  F. 
Sijmpis  snhnnita,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  344,  n.  1810  (1852). 
c?  Cotnza  drqxinoides,  Walker,    Lep.  Het.   xv.  p.  1552,   n.  1 

(1858). 
?  Gimea  rcmorcns,  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  1638,  n.  1  (1858). 
Java,    Sumatra,   Borneo,    Penang,    Moulmein,    Hong-Kong, 
N.  India,  and  Cape  York.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

CALPID.E. 

The  proper  position  for  this  family  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
between  the  so-called  Ophideridte  (though  the  genus  Ophidercs 
falls  as  a  synonym  of  Utlircis,  Hiibn.),  which  will  have  to  be 
called  Othreidpe,  and  the  Plusiidte. 

GoNODONTA,  Iliihncr. 
Gonodonta  iiicurca. 
Phahena  incurra,  Sepp.  Surin.  Vlind.  ii.  p.  201,  pi.  89  ('?  1850). 
Guiwdonta  tcrctuiiacida,   Guenee,   Noct.   ii.   p.  367,   n.  1211 

(1S52). 
Gonodonta  tonperata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  957,  n.  26  (1857). 
Gonodonta  velata,  Walker,  I.e.,  n.  27  (1857)- 
Venezuela,  Guadeloupe,  Ega.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
A  slightly  variable  and  widely  distributed  species. 

PLUSIID.E. 
Pliisia  signata. 

Noctaasiynata,  Eabricius,  Ent.  Syst.iii.  2,  p.  81,  n.  234  (1793). 

Pliisia  diuiinuta,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  iii.  p.  837  (1865). 

Java,  Fiji,  and  Sierra  Leone.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Although  there  is  no  '?-shaped  marking  on  the  primaries,  as 
mentioned  by  Eabricius,  but  two  markings,  o  r,  as  in  P.  uigriliina 
and  other  allied  forms,  it  appears  to  be  the  only  species  in  which 
the  three  black  sub-basal  spots  mentioned  by  the  describer  of 
P.  signata  are  present ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  the  note 
of  interrogation  is  present  in  the  species  of  Pliisia  it  is  without 
its  terminal  dot  and  lies  on  its  back,  being  followed  by  a  spot  of 
silver  or  gold  thus —  <>. :  for  a  trivial  name,  the  "  hook-and-eye 
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moth  "  would  be  far  more  appropriate  to  this  character  than  any 
other. 

Plitsia  limhirena. 

Phisia  limhirena,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  350,  n.  1179  (1<S52). 

Plasia  coiifusa,  Moore,  Descr.  Ind.  Lep.  Atk.  ii.  p.  149  (1882). 

Delagoa  Bay,  S.  Africa,  Madagascar,  St.  Helena,  Aden, 
Nilgiris.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

There  is  absolutely  no  difference  between  African  and  Indian 
examples  of  this  species. 

Plusia  eriosoma. 

Plusia  eriosoma,  Doubleday,  Dieff.  New  Zeal.  i.  p.  285,  n.  114 
(1843). 

Plusia  verticillata,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  344,  n.  1108  (1852). 

Plusia  rogatioiiis,  Guenee,  I.e.,  n.  1169  (1852). 

Plusia  includens,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  914,  n.  59  (1857). 

Plusia  hamifera,  Walker,  /.  c,  p.  917,  n.  64  (1857). 

Plusia  acuta,  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  922,  n.  75  (1857). 

Plusia  adjuncta,  Walker,  /.  c,  Suppl.  iii.  p.  840  (1865). 

Plusia  dyaus,  Grote  (see  Check-List,  p.  34,  n.  856). 

Plusia  chrysosema,  Zeller  in  coll.  (ined.  ?). 

Java,  Borneo,  Ceylon,  Japan,  Formosa,  China,  Nilgiris, 
Dhamsala,  Karachi,  Silhet,  Moulmein,  Philippines,  Port  Darwin, 
Sidney,  New  Zealand,  Tonga,  Eimeo  Isl.,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  United 
States,  Caraccas,  Venezuela,  St.  Domingo,  Santarem,  Sao  Paulo, 
Pdo  Janeiro,  Wadelai,  Congo,  Port  Natal. 

Although  slightly  variable  in  tint  and  the  prominence  of 
golden  cupreous  gloss  on  the  wings,  the  species  really  shows 
such  trivial  modifications  that  its  synonymy  is  astonishing. 

Plusia  ou. 

Plusia  ou,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  348,  n.  1176  (1852). 

Plusia  fratclla,  Grote  (see  Check-List,  p.  34,  n.  864). 

United  States.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Grote's  type  is  only  a  dwarfed  specimen  of  the  male,  and 
differs  hardly  at  all  from  the  distorted  example  selected  by 
Guenee  as  the  type  of  his  P.  ou. 

Plusia  californica. 

Plusia  californica,  Speyer  (see  Grote's  Check-List,  p.  34,  n.  862). 

The  bulk  of  the  species  so  labelled  in  the  Museum  are  from 
California ;  two  from  Vancouver,  and  one  from  Hudson's  Bay  ; 
these  are  identical  with  Grote's  P.  pscudogamma. 

The  species  labelled  by  Grote  as  P.  gamma  var.  californica^ 
Speyer,  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  European  species  :  his 
example  is  from  Vancouver,  and  one  in  the  Museum  is  from  the 
Eocky  Mountains. 

Surely  the  Californian  form  must  be  the  one  named  by 
Speyer  ;  in  which  case  Grote's  insect  is  synonymous,  but  I  very 
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macli  doubt  whether  the   tlistiuctness    of    the    latter   from   P. 
gamma  can  be  maintained. 

Plusia  Jessica. 
Plusia  Jessica,  Butler,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  i. 

p.  201  (1878)  ;  111.  Typ.  Lep.  Hist.  iii.  p.  22,  pi.  xlvi.  tig.  6 

(1879). 
Plusia  Serena,  Butler,  I.e.  vol.  iv.  p.  368,  n.  51  (1879). 
Yokohama,  Tokio.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Plasia   manclarina. 

Plusia  mamlarina,  Freyer,  Neuere  Beitrage,  v.  p.  164,  n.  869, 
pi.  479,  fig.  4  (1846). 

Plusia  tiipiiiota,  Butler,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  i. 
p.  201  (1878) ;  111.  Typ.  Lep.  Het.  ii.  p.  34,  pi.  xxxi.  tig.  10 
(1878). 

Ural  (Freijer).     —  ?  (Zell.  coll.).     Japan  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Freyer' s  figure  is  so  much  more  like  P.  gntta  than  the  species 
recognized  as  P.  maiularina  by  European  Lepidopterists,  that  I 
am,  even  now,  not  satisfied  that  their  identification  of  his  species 
is  correct  :  with  the  colour-blindness  common  to  many  entomo- 
logists, the  silver  markings  on  the  primaries  are  rendered  as 
golden ;  but,  apart  from  this,  the  shorter  wings  and  the  promi- 
nence of  the  dark  central  belt  are  far  more  characteristic  of  P. 
gutta  than  of  the  P.  gamma  group  :  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
markings  of  Freyer' s  type  really  are  golden,  the  species  can 
neither  be  P.  Uipinota  nor  P.  gutta.  For  the  present  I  accept  the 
identification,  on  the  chance  that  Freyer's  figure  may  be  excep- 
tionally bad.  On  the  other  hand,  P.  niacrogamma  is  certainly 
the  same  as  P.  typinota,  whether  Zeller's  specimens  of  P.  man- 
dariiia  are  rightly  or  wrongly  named. 

Plusia  circumjicxa, 
Phahena  circumjiexa,  Linneus,  Syst.  Nat.  xii.  p.  841. 
Plusia  patefacta,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  924,  n.  78  (1857). 
Europe,  S.  Africa,  Tenerifie,  Nilgiris.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Plusia  Jiagellum. 
Plusia  flag ellum,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  909,  n.49  (1857). 
Plusia  vwiiodon,  Grote  (see  Check-List,  p.  34,  n.  860). 
United  States.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Plusia  oxygramma. 
Autographia  oxyqramma,  Hiibner,  Geyer  Zutr.  Exot  Schmett. 

p.  37,  figs.  769,  770. 
Abrostola  transflxa,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  884,  n.  8  (1857). 
Natal,  Ceylon,  Java,  Japan,  China,  Nilgiris,  Dhamsala,  More- 
ton  Bay,  and  Fiji.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
Hiibner's  locality,  "  Georgia,"  probably  means  Georgia  in  Asia. 
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Plnsia  indigiia. 
Plitsia  induina,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  909,  n.  50  (1857). 
Plusia pandlda,  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  918,  n.  66  (1857). 
North  and  South  America.     Types  in  Coll.  13. M. 

Plusia  anargyra. 
Plusia  anargijra,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  351,  n.  1183  (1852). 
Plusia  spoliata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  923,  n.  76  (1857). 
Madagascar,  Congo,  and  Nilgiris.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

LOPHOPTERID^. 

PATiETA,   Walk. 

Pat(eta  carlo, 

Phlcgctonia  carlo,  Guenee,  Noct.  2,  p.  302,  n.  1108  (1852). 

Patceta  conspicicnda,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xv.  p.  1748,  n.  1  (1858). 

Australia.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Stictoptera,  Guen. 
Stictoptcra  diapha iia. 
Stictoptera  diaphana,  Guenee,  Noct.  2,  p.  53,  n.  1386  (1852). 
S.  sulaurata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1132,  n.  5  (1857). 
S.  phryganoidcs,  Walker,  /.  c,  xv.  p.  1812  (1858). 
Nagara  /  steirialis,  Walker,  I.  c,  Suppl.  4,  p.  1379  (1865). 
Amazons.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Walker  never  attempted  to  identify  the 
Lo[iliopterida;  described  by  M.  Guenee,  all  of  which  are  quite 
easy  to  recognize. 

Stictoptcra  vitrea. 
Stictoptcra  vitrea,  Guenee,  Noct.  3,  p.  53,  n.  1385  (1852). 
Nagara phryganealis,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  4,  p.  1378  (1865). 
Jamaica,  Eio  Janeiro,  and  Para.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Stictoptera  trajicicns. 

Stciria  trajiciens,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1137,  n.  3  (1857). 

S.  (equiliuea,  Walker,  /.  c,  Suppl.  3,  p.  922  (1865). 

Ceylon  and  Sarawak.     Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Colonel  Swinhoe  says  that  Walker's  identification  of  S.  cequi- 
linca  (Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  vii.  p.  174,  from  the  Saunders'  collection) 
is  incorrect.  The  type  is  at  Oxford,  and  is  (he  says)  distinct  from 
S.  trajiciens. 

Stictopjtera  divaricata,  Grote,  belongs  to  the  Hadenida; ;  its 
neurat:'onal  and  other  characters  are  quite  unlike  those  of  true 
Stictoptcra.  It  is  a  species  of  Sasunaga,  Moore,  which  is  Mayusa, 
Walk.,  and  is  Felder's  M.  dissidens.*  Walker's  Xylina  orbifera 
is  a  variety  of  his  Magusa  strigifera. 

■'■  Laphygma  angustlpenni^,  Moeschler,  from  Jamaica,  is  the  same  species. 
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LoPHOPTERA,  Guen. 
Lophopteni  squammi(/eya. 

Lophoptera  squammiqem,   Guenee,    Noct.   3,  p.  55,   n.   1388 
(1852). 

L.  vittifiem,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  920  (1865). 

Australia.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

The  genus  Lophoptera  is  closely  allied  to  Stictoptcra,  but 
differs  in  its  somewhat  less  produced  comparatively  broader 
primaries,  on  which  are  sometimes  (I  think  not  always,  unless 
they  tend  to  disappear  in  set  specimens)  little  spots  of  raised 
scales.  Like  all  the  Lophopteridffi,  the  frenulum  is  single  in  both 
sexes,  and  as  the  antennfe  are  also  simple,  the  discrimination  of 
the  sexes  is  not  easy,  until  one's  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  thorax,  and  the  slightly  more  slender 
antenna?  of  the  female. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Natural  and  Artificial  Extermination  of  Lepidoptera. — Some 
years  ago  I  planted,  in  a  small  reservoir,  some  Tijpha  latifoUa,  which 
in  due  time  became  a  flourishing  little  colony.  After  a  time  Nonaipia 
tijph(B  was  found  to  have  made  a  settlement  amongst  it,  though  the 
nearest  place  where  the  plant  grows  is  nearer  three  miles  than  two, 
and  it  is  in  very  sparing  quantity  there.  In  the  spring  of  1892,  as 
the  young  Typha  came  up,  it  was  found  to  be  swarming  with  young 
larvae  of  N.  typha,  often  ten  to  twenty  in  one  shoot.  The  result  was 
that  not  one  Typha  plant  grew  a  ilovver-head,  and  not  one  .V.  ti/phce 
larva  produced  a  moth.  In  1893  the  moth  was  entirely  absent,  and  the 
plant  flowered  abundantly.  This  spring  (1894)  I  see  traces  of  youu" 
.v.  typhte  larvfe,  showing  that  a  moth  had  again  reached  the  spot  last 
summer.  This  shows  how  far  moths  may  travel  to  a  vacant  habitat, 
and  is  especially  interesting  as  showing  how  a  moth  in  a  limited 
habitat  may  exterminate  itself  by  its  own  luxuriance  and  abundance. 
As  an  illustration  how  much  more  this  natural  process  is  effective  than 
any  injudicious  collecting  by  the  entomologist,  it  may  be  noted  tbat 
last  year  Dr.  Wood  and  I,  wishing  to  study  the  insect,  took  from  Poa 
aquatica,  in  the  same  small  reservoir,  all  the  Chilo  forficellus  we  could 
find.  But  I  see  the  larva3  are  there  again  this  spring. — T.  A.  Chapman; 
Firbank,  Hereford,  June,  1894. 

Entomological  Cabinets. — A  question  frequently  asked  by  young 
collectors  of  British  Lepidoptera,  who  are  thinking  of  setting  up  their 
first  cabinet,  is  "  how  many  drawers  shall  I  be  likely  to  require?" 
Now  before  advice  on  such  an  important  matter  can  be  given,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  lines  upon  which  the  enquirer  proposes  to 
form  his  collection.  If  he  intends  to  be  satisfied  with  a  short  series  of 
each  species  of  Macro-Lepidoptera,  he  will  probably  find  a  cabinet  of 
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thirty  or  thirty-two  drawers  suflQcient  for  his  purpose  ;  but  if  he  desires 
to  include  the  Micro-Lepidoptera,  he  will  require  at  least  forty  drawers. 
Should  he,  however,  happen  to  aspire  to  higher  efforts,  and  will  not  be 
content  with  anything  less  than  a  collection  which  shall  more  or  less 
fully  represent  the  species  in  all  their  various  forms  as  found  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  he  will  find  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  draAvers 
will  not  be  one  too  many  for  its  proper  accommodation.  The  present 
writer's  arranged  collection  of  British  Lepidoptera  comprises  25,000 
specimens  (14,300  Macros,  10,700  Micros),  and  is  contained  in  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  drawers  as  follows  : — 


Drawers        Specimens 

Ehopalocera    15  2072 

Sphinges  and] 
Bombyces    ) 

Noctuffi    29  5082 

Geometrfe  26 5571 


11 


1575 


Drawers 

Pyralides     3  . 

Pterophori  2  . 

Crambi    4  . 

Tortrices     12  . 

Tineffi 12  2895 


Specimens 

...  1045 
...  566 
...  984 
...  5210 


It  will  be  seen  that  only  fifteen  drawers  are  assigned  to  the  butterflies, 
but  the  series  of  several  species  in  this  department  are  too  short,  and 
at  least  five  more  drawers  are  required.  Several  additional  drawers 
should  also  be  given  to  the  Sphinges,  Bombyces,  and  Nocture.  As 
previously  stated,  a  really  good  representative  collection  of  the  Lepi- 
doptera of  the  British  Islands  cannot  be  contained  in  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  drawers,  and  the  most  convenient  arrangement 
would  be  to  have  this  number  made  up  into  three  cabinets  of  forty 
drawers  each,  and  one  of  thirty  drawers.  One  large  cabinet  might 
then  be  devoted  to  the  Ehopalocera,  Sphinges  and  Bombyces  ;  another 
to  the  Nocture  ;  and  the  third  to  the  GeomeLrre,  Pyralides,  Crambi,  and 
Pterophori.  The  drawers  of  the  fourth  cabinet  may  be  reserved  for 
Tortrices  and  Tinere.  In  the  matter  of  dimensions  of  the  drawers,  the 
most  convenient  size  is  17  or  18  in.  x  16  in.,  and  the  depth  need  not 
be  more  than  l^f  in.  for  the  Macros,  which  will  give  a  space  of  about 
1|-  in.  from  cork  to  glass ;  for  the  Micros,  lif  in.,  or  about  1  in.  from 
cork  to  glass,  is  sufldcient.  Probably  the  best  wood  of  which  cabinets 
can  be  made  is  well-seasoned  mahogany,  and  they  can  be  obtained  in 
this  material  at  from  10.s.  to  25s.  per  drawer.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, those  at  the  lower  price  are  quite  good  enough. — Eichard  South. 

Scarcity  of  Butterflies. — I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  same  every- 
where this  season,  but  at  this  place,  and  at  Chatham  and  Sheerness, 
during  the  past  four  weeks,  the  scarcity  of  butterflies  has  been 
remarkable.  On  many  occasions  I  have  been  out  on  warm,  bright 
days  and  have  not  seen  a  dozen  of  our  common  Pieridre  ;  and  I  have  not 
seen  a  single  L.  eijeria,  only  two  or  three  inegiEra,  and  but  a  couple  of 
C.  2^n>iiphilHs,  the  latter  species  being  usually  abundant  in  our  marshy 
meadows.  The  weather  at  the  beginning  of  this  week  was  delightfully 
bright  and  warm,  on  the  18th  it  became  bitterly  cold,  and  to-day  we 
have  had  several  sharp  showers  of  hail  and  sleet. — Gervase  F. 
Mathew;  Dovercourt,  May  20th,  1894. 

A  SUPPOSED  New  Species  of  Euchloe.  —  In  the  Entomologist's 
Eecord  for  April,  reference  is  made  to  a  probable  new  species  of 
Euchloe.     The  butterfly  is  described  as  much  smaller  than  Euchloe 
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cardamines,  "  measuring  on  an  average  only  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  fore  wings,"  and  as  having  the  black 
discoidal  spot  situated  "  at  the  juncture  of  the  orange  and  white 
spaces,  not,  as  in  K.  cardaiiiinea,  well  within  the  orange  tip,"  the 
costa  of  the  fore  wings  being  sprinkled  with  black.  When  viewed 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  stated  "  the  wing-scales  appear  to  be  very 
different  from  those  of  E.  carddmiui's."  I  have  a  specimen  taken  here 
by  myself  answering  to  these  particulars,  except  as  regards  the  scales 
of  the  wing.  After  careful  examination  with  the  microscope,  however, 
I  can  detect  little  or  no  difference  in  these.  It  may  be  that  in  the  black 
discoidal  spot  in  the  typical  cardaminea  they  are  narrower  and  longer 
than  in  the  smaller  insect.  For  this  the  writer  proposes  the  name  of 
Euchlu'ii  liesperides :  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  without  knowing  more  of 
the  life-history  of  the  insect,  the  distinctive  characteristics  are  very 
slight  for  raising  it  to  the  rank  of  a  species. — Joseph  Anderson,  Jun.  ; 
Chichester,  Sussex. 

Spilosoma  mendica  var.  rustica,  and  Amphidasys  betularia  var. 
DOUBLEDAYARiA. — A  Writer  in  the  June  number  of  '  Societas  Entomo- 
logica,'  referring  to  these  two  varieties,  says  that  the  former  is  abun- 
dant and  constant  in  Roumania,  and  stated  that  the  latter,  -which  has 
hitherto  been  considered  confined  to  England,  now  extends  all  over 
Germany,  including  Silesia  and  Saxony. — N.  F.  Dobree  ;  Beverley, 
Yorkshire,  June  12th,  1894. 

Nepticula  tormentillella  ? — From  mines  in  Torinentilla  officinal  is, 
obtained  at  Windermere  last  October,  I  am  now  breeding  a  very  distinct 
looking  Nepticida.  The  larvae  were  of  a  deep  yellow  colour;  the  mines 
were  conspicuous,  and  there  were  several  on  a  plant.  The  sexes  of  the 
moth  are  of  the  same  type,  but  the  female  is  much  larger  than  the 
male.  This  species  should  be  the  N.  tuniwntillella  which  was  expunged 
from  our  lists  in  favour  of  X.  serella.  The  specimens  are  as  large  again 
as  those  of  N.  .serella.  I  may  add  that  the  species,  which  I  will  call 
N.  tonnentillella,  is  exceedingly  local,  although  the  food-plant  is  plentiful 
enough  in  some  of  the  woods. — J.  B.  Hodgkinson  ;  Ashton-on-Ribble, 
April  12th,  1894. 

Extraction  of  Sugar  from  the  Bodies  of  Insects. — It  is  well 
known  that  Nocture,  when  gorged  and  glutted  with  sugar,  are  apt,  if 
killed  before  the  expulsion  of  their  contents,  to  present  an  unsightly 
appearance  ;  for  after  a  variable  time  the  more  lluid  portions  of  the 
sugaring  compound  will  sometimes  permeate  the  tissues,  and  cause 
darker  stains  upon  the  surface  than  even  grease  itself;  while,  many 
years  after  having  been  converted  into  specimens,  black  bead-like  drops 
have  been  observed  to  exude  from  pin-pricks  in  the  bodies  of  such  species 
as  Scopelosoma  satcllitia  and  Cerastis  vaccinii.  This  condition  of  things 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  remedy.  The  plan  here  suggested  is  to 
double  up  a  small  piece  of  tinfoil,  run  a  pin  up  to  the  head  through  it, 
and  stand  it,  pin-point  upwards,  in  a  tea-cup  ;  then  break  off'  the  body 
to  be  operated  upon,  stick  it  thoracic  end  downwards  on  the  pin,  and 
cover  the  whole  with  cold  distilled  water  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  object 
of  thus  fixing  the  body  is  to  keep  it  off'  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  in  order 
that  the  offending  matter  as  it  melts  may  sink  with  as  little  soiling  of 
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the  external  surface  of  the  abdomen  as  possible.  The  body  should  then 
be  secured,  thoracic  end  up,  and  thoroughly  dried  in  a  current  of  warm, 
dry  air  before  being  refixed  in  its  original  position.  Of  coarse  several 
bodies  can  be  thus  treated  simultaneously.  The  advantages  of  distilled 
water  over  the  fluid  supplied  by  the  water  companies  are  that  it  con- 
tains neither  organic  matter  nor  salts,  such  as  sulphates  and  chlorides, 
and  is  consequently  a  much  better  solvent  for  the  purpose ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  necessity  for  boiling,  which  must  be  very  detrimental 
to  the  tissues  of  the  insect,  is  obviated. — H.  Gtuard  Knaggs  ;  London, 
N.W.,  June  4th,  1894. 

Chariclea  delphinii  (Pease-blossom). — To  my  mind  this  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  British  moths,  and  may  briefly  be 
described  as  being  of  a  pale  greyish  ochreous  with  a  lovely  tinge 
of  rose.  The  caterpillar  is  also  a  pretty  creature,  being  of  a  reddish 
or  bluish  white  ;  the  food-plant  is  larkspur.  Not  having  occurred 
in  England  for  a  great  many  years,  it  has  been  erased  from  the  British 
lists,  although  it  has  as  good  a  right  to  stand  in  them  as  CJirysopJuinus 
dispar  and  Xoctua  suhrosea,  except,  perhaps,  that  like  P.  moneta,  it 
may  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  amongst  garden  plants. 
Its  caterpillar,  though,  is  reported  by  Merian  and  Rosel  to  feed  upon 
the  wild  larkspur  that  grows  among  corn.  Wilks  informs  us  that  as 
long  ago  as  1773  this  Hy  had  been  bred  in  England  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Wither,  and  by  Nathaniel  Oldham,  Esq.,  but  was  very  rare.  A 
wing  is  said  to  have  been  found  "  at  Bulstrode,  in  a  spider's  web,  by 
the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Portland ;  and  another  in  St.  James's  Park ; 
and  in  July,  1799,  Mr.  W.  Jones  took  a  very  perfect  specimen  in  his 
garden  at  Chelsea."  Haworth  informs  us  that  these  are  the  only 
instances  of  its  occurrence  in  England,  and  that  it  is  so  rare  in 
Germany  as  to  sell  for  a  guinea  a  pair.  One  specimen  of  delphinii 
was  sold  in  lot  3186  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland's  effects,  on  May  27th, 
1786.  This  is  probably  the  specimen  taken  in  St.  James's  Park.  In 
June,  1815,  a  specimen  or  two  were  taken  at  Windsor  by  Mr.  Gries- 
bach.  In  more  recent  times  three  specimens  are  recorded  in  the 
'  Intelligencer '  for  December  19th,  1857.  —  C.  W.  Dale;  Glanvilles 
Wootton,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

'  European  Butterflies  and  Moths.' — Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  are 
now  publishing,  in  monthly  parts,  a  new  series  of  Kirby's  '  European 
Buttertlies  and  Moths.'  At  a  recent  auction  sale  a  copy  of  the  last 
edition  of  this  work  realised  twenty-six  shillings. 


CAPTURES  AND  FIELD  REPORTS. 

Early  Dragonflies. — Despite  the  inclement  weather  I  am  able  to 
record  several  dragoudy  captures,  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxshott, 
Surrey.  The  lirst  to  fall  to  the  net  was  a  single  specimen  of  Lihellida 
quadrimacnlata  on  April  25th.  It  was  weak  on  the  wing,  and  appeared  as 
if  only  lately  out.  I  took  others,  male  and  female,  on  April  29th,  and 
again  on  May  14th,  while  one  was  found  at  rest  on  the  evening  of  May 
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18th,  all  by  the  margin  of  the  Black  Pond  in  Claremont  Woods.  Large 
numbers  of  both  sexes  of  PyrrJwsoma  minium  were  on  the  wing  at  the 
same  spot  on  April  29th,  and  I  took  the  same  species  on  May  14th  and 
one  specimen  on  June  3rd,  while  one  emerged  from  a  pupa  out  of  the  pond 
on  May  4th.  Females  of  Platetrum  depressum  were  on  the  wing  in  the 
district  on  May  14th,  on  which  day  Agrion  [Enallagma]  cyatJiigerum 
swarmed  near  the  pond.  Of  the  latter  species  I  saw  one  or  two  specimens 
on  June  8rd,  a  dull  day,  on  which  date  I  also  took  one  Agrion  jmlchelhim 
and  one  A.  puella  in  the  same  place.  In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  bred 
two  specimens  of  Brachytron  pratense,  a  male  on  May  19th,  and  a  female 
on  May  24th,  from  pupfe  taken  from  the  Basingstoke  Canal,  near  Byfleet, 
on  March  23rd  ult. — W.  J.  Lucas  ;  2,  Gordon  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Leucophasia  sinapis  and  Mblit^a  aetemis  in  Co.  Waterford. — 
On  May  16th  I  captured  two  very  fresh  specimens  of  L.  sinapis.  These 
are  the  first  "  wood  whites  "  that  I  have  seen  here.  I  went  again  to  the 
same  place  on  the  two  following  days,  but  saw  no  more.  My  friend 
Mr.  R.  Reynett  took  one  specimen  here  five  years  ago.  He  has  been 
successful  in  obtaining  seven  this  year.  On  April  20th  last  I  found,  near 
here,  three  larvae  of  MelitcEci  artemis.  They  were  feeding  on  one  of  their 
food-plants,  Seabiosa  succisa.  Two  of  them  have  already  changed  to  pupse. 
The  third  is  now  hanging  suspended  and  doubled  up,  preparatory  to  its 
change.— (Rev.)  William  W.  Flemyng  ;  Coolfin,  Portlaw,  Co.  Waterford, 
May  22nd,  1894. 

Xylomiges  coNspiciLLARrs  IN  WORCESTERSHIRE. — On  April  8th  I  bred 
a  specimen  of  A^  conspicillaris  from  a  pupa  dug  in  Worcestershire  last 
autumn.— H.  Perks;  19,  Barrett  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W. 

CoLiAS  HYALE  AT  DovERcouRT. — On  May  13th  inst.,  which  was  a  bright 
warm  day,  I  noticed  one  of  these  butterflies  on  the  wing.  It  had  apparently 
just  come  in  from  the  sea. — Gervase  F.  Mathew;  Dovercourt. 

Paciietra  leucoph^a  in  Surrey. — While  collecting  with  the  members 
of  the  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society,  at  their 
field  meeting  at  Reigate  yesterday,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  a  female 
specimen  of  Pachetm  leucophmi  at  rest  on  a  bank  side.  The  capture  is 
interesting  on  account  of  being  made  in  the  same  district,  although  not  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  that  Mr.  Stevens  met  with  the  insect  nearly 
forty  years  ago.— Robt.  Adkin  ;  Lewisham,  June  10th,  1894. 

Stigmonota  ravulana  in  Lancashire. — My  first  excursion  to  Grange- 
over-Sands  this  year  was  on  Saturday  last,  a  bitterly  cold  and  sunless  day. 
No  Catoptria  aspidiscana,  Nejytimlce  or  Lithocolletis  were  obtained,  but  by 
sweeping  the  birch  twigs  I  captured  plenty  of  Phlceodes  tetraquetrana  and 
some  odds  and  ends,  among  which  I  discovered  on  closer  examination, 
when  I  arrived  home,  one  specimen  of  S.  ravulana.— i.  B.  Hodgkinson  ; 
Rosebery  House,  Ashton-on-Ribble,  May  21st,  1894. 

Vanessa  cardui  common  at  Tenby. — I  am  pleased  to  see  hybernated 
V.  cardui  about  this  year  in  great  numbers  ;  they  are  by  far  the  most  plen- 
tiful butterfly  here  at  present ;  in  fact,  on  some  parts  of  the  railway  banks 
they  simply  swarm,  a  great  contrast  to  last  year,  during  which  I  saw  but 
two  specimens.     Of  Colias  edusa  I  have   not  seen  one  this  year  so  far. 

ENTOM.— JULY,    1894,  S 
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Insects,  taken  all  round,  are  scarce  here  this  season,  and  rather  backward  ; 
however,  on  the  oaks  close  to  this,  larvee  were  fairly  plentiful,  chiefly 
Tcsniocamjm  stahilis,  T.  cruda,  and  T.  mimosa  (which  occurred  also  fre- 
quently on  bramble,  and  a  few  on  honeysuckle),  and  many  common  geo- 
meters.— Spotswood  Gkaves;  29,  Victoria  Street,  Tenby,  June  14th,  1894. 

Deilephila  liyornica  in  Devonshire. — On  the  evening  of  June  7th 
I  captured  a  specimen  of  D.  livornica  tlying  round  the  flowers  of  rhodo- 
dendrons.— John  N.  Still  ;  Horrabridge. 

Early  Appearance  of  Smeeinthus  tili^. — On  April  26th  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  moth  was  taken,  freshly  emerged,  in  the  Shooters  Hill 
Road,  and  is  now  in  my  collection.  As  far  as  personal  observation  goes,  I 
have  found  it  scarce  round  here,  and  never  so  early  as  this  date. — 
J.  N.  Smith;  30,  Shooters  Hill  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E.,  April  30th,  1894. 

Heterocera  from  Caussols,  Alpes-Maritimes. — One  of  the  insects 
which  I  thought  was  probably  referable  to  Lithosia  lurideola  (Entom.  178) 
has  been  submitted  to  Herr  Ernst  Heyne,  of  Leipzig,  who  has  identified 
it  as  L.  complana.  Aporophyla  luUdenta  var.  sedi,  also  determined  by 
Herr  Heyne.  Bomhyx  quercus  and  B.  rwii  (larva)  are  also  additions  to  the 
list. — F.  Bromilow;  Nice,  Alpes-Maritimes,  France,  May  6th,  1894. 

The  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  of  Purfleet,  Essex. — After  having 
worked  this  neighourhood  for  several  years  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  1  am  able  to  furnish  the  following  list,  which  I  believe  to 
be  correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  Only  single  examples  have  been  captured  of 
tliose  species  marked  with  an  asterisk  : — Euryc/aster  maura,  Sehirus 
bicolor,  S.  alhomarginatus  (two  dead  specimens),  ^lia  acuminata  (one 
imago  and  larva  together),  Tropicons  rujipes,-^-  Verlusia  rhombea/'-  Mtjrnuia 
miriformis,  Scolopostethus  af/inis,  Drynius  sylvaticus,  Stygnocoris  rusticus, 
Piesma  quadrata,  P.  capitata,-'-  Monanthia  avipUata,  Derephysia foliacea, 
Miris  calcaratus,  MeyaLoceraia  erratlca,  M.  longicornis,  M.  ru/icornis, 
Teratocoris  saunderd,-'^  Leptoterna  doLobrata,  L.  ferruyata,  Pantilius  tuni- 
catus,  Phytocoris  lonyipennis,  P.  reuteri,  P.  varipes,  P.  ulmi,  Oncoynathus 
binotatus,  Calocoris  infusus,  C.  chenopodii,  C.  bipunctatus,  Rhopalotomus 
ater,  Capsus  laniarius,  Liocorus  S-jmstulatus,  Pceciloscytus  nigritus,--'  Hadro- 
dema  pinastri  (two  specimens),  Plesiocoris  ruyicollis,'^-  Lyyus  prateyisis, 
Li.  pabulinns  L.  viridis,  L.  kalmii,  L.  cervinus,  Camptobrochis  lutescens, 
Monalocoris  filicis,  Pithanus  maerkeli,  Campyloneura  viryula,  j^torrhinus 
anyulatus,  Chlamydatns  ambulans,  Byrsoptera  ntfifrons,  Dicyphus  palli- 
cornis,  D.  pallidus,  D.  coiistrictus,  Malacocorls  chiorizans,  Piiophonis 
clavatiis,  P.  bifasciatus,  Halticus  luteicullis,  H.  apterus,  Orthocephalus 
saltator,  Loxops  coccineus/'-  Orthotylus  bilineatus,  0.  nassatus,  Heterotoma 
merioptera,  Macrocoletis  hortulanus,  H.  molUcidus,  Oncotylus  decolor,-'^- 
Phyllis  coryli,  P.  aveUa)i(B,  Psallus  salicelliis,  Plagiognathus  viridulamis, 
P.  arbustonmi,  Acompocoris  pygmmis,  Acanthocoris  nemorum,  A.  nemoralis, 
Piezostethus  galactinus,  Tliriphleps  minuta,  Lyctocoris  campestris,  Acanthia 
lectulana,  Pluiaria  vayabunda,  Nabis  brevipennis,  N.  latlventris,  N.  major, 
N.  flavomarginatus,  N.  Umbatus,  N.  ferus,  N.  rugosus,  Salda  cocksii, 
Hydrometra  staynorum,  Gerris  thoracica,  G.  lacustris,  Velia  currens,  Noto- 
necta  glauca  (var.  maculata),  N^epa  cinerea.  On  June  3rd,  1893,  I  took  the 
following,  which  are  not  mentioned  above  : — Lyyus  contaminatus,  Psallus 
betuleti,  P.  amhigims,  P.  varians,  P.  alnicola  (,^).  —  R.  M.  Leake  ;  15,  Alleyn 
Park,  S.E.,  June,  1894. 
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Notes  from  Hants. — The  following  species  seem  to  have  been  early 
on  the  wilier  this  year: — Eucldo'e  cardamines  and  Lycmia  air/iolus,  April 
loth;  Asthena  candidata,  15th;  Pieris  brassica;,  and  Bapta  hiinaculata 
(=:  taviinata),  16th. — W.  M.  Christy  ;  Watergate,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

Capturks  in  Oxfordshire. — On  May  25th  I  succeeded  in  capturing 
live  freshly  emerged  specimens  of  Nemeohius  lucina  in  Bagley  Woods,  near 
Oxford.  In  the  same  place  I  came  across  larvae  of  Tethea  retusa  and 
TainiocamjM  mimosa  in  abundance.  I  have  been  up  since  with  a  friend 
beating  for  larvae,  and  we  obtained  Thecla  quercus,  Pcecilocampa  poimli, 
Dasijclura  fascelina,  Hylojjhlla  bkolorana  (=  Halias  quercana),  &c.  The 
trees  are  absolutely  stripped  by  Chelniatohia  brumata,  Tceniocampa  gothica, 
Cahjmnia  tmpezina,  Hybernia  defoliaria,  Phiyalia  jiedaria  (=  pilosaria) 
and  numerous  other  larvae,  —  H.  W.  Shepheard-Walwyn  ;  Hertford 
College,  Oxford,  June  4th,  1894. 

Captures  in  Argyllshire.  —  A  considerable  number  of  larvae  of 
Melitaa  artemis  takeu  April  15  th,  on  rough  pasture  land  close  to  the  sea 
(Sound  of  Jura),  feeding  on  devil's-bit  scabious.  The  first  perfect  insect 
emerged  June  7th,  having  attained  the  chrysalis  stage  May  9th.  A  few 
larvae  are  still  feeding.  Thecla  rubl  has  been  very  abundant  here;  also 
Anjrjnnis  euphrosyne.  April  25th,  Macroglossa  steUatarwn  \  13th,  Phlogo- 
phora  meticillosa  (abundant);  22nd,  Numeria  jndveraria;  2.3rd,  I'aiiayra 
petraria;  29th,  Melanippe  hastata.  June  6th,  Arctiafidiyinosa.  Larvae 
of  Bonibyx  quercus  pletitiful  on  heather. — (Miss)  M.  L.  Cottingham  ; 
Kilberry,  Argyllshire,  June  10th. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — June  bth,  1894. — Henry  John 
Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  K.  Jordan,  of  "The 
Museum,"  Tring,  and  the  Honble.  Nathaniel  C.  Rothschild,  of  Tring 
Park,  Tring,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Mr.  W.  F.  H. 
Blandford  exhibited  a  series  of  eleven  male  specimens  of  Phina 
barbirnstris  from  British  Honduras,  of  which  the  largest  and  smallest 
examples  measure  respectively  60  and  17  mm.  The  difference  in  bulk, 
supposing  the  proportions  to  be  identical,  is  as  43  to  1.  He  remarked 
that  this  variation  of  the  size  is  especially  common  in  the  Brenthidse, 
CossonidaB,  and  other  wood-boring  Coleoptera.  The  President,  Dr. 
Sharp,  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  Mr.  Jacoby,  the  Honble.  Walter 
Rothschild,  Mr.  Merrifield,  and  Mr.  Champion  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  ensued.  Mr.  A.  J.  Chitty  exhibited  specimens 
of  Cardiophunis  eqidseti  taken  near  Braunton,  on  the  north  coast 
of  Devon,  in  May,  1891.  Mr.  Champion  and  Mr.  Blandford  made 
some  remarks  on  the  species.  Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited,  for  Mr. 
J.  W.  Douglas,  male  specimens  of  a  Coccid  [Lecaniwn,  prunastri),  bred 
from  scales  attached  to  shoots  of  blackthorn  [Prunus  spinosa)  received 
from  Herr  Karel  SUI9,  of  Prague.  Mr.  Douglas  communicated  notes 
on  the  subject,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  species  was  common  on 
blackthorn  in  France  and  Germany,  and  should  be  found  in  Britain. 
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Lord  Walsiugham  exhibited  a  series  of  Cacoecia  podcma,  Scop.,  reared 
from  larva3  feeding  on  LapcKjeria  and  palms  m  Messrs.  Veitcb's  conser- 
vatories in  King's  Eoad,  Chelsea,  including  some  very  dark  (melanic) 
varieties.  The  Honble.  Walter  Rothschild  stated  that  he  had  taken 
the  species  on  lime.  Mr.  Hampson  and  Mr.  Tutt  also  made  some 
remarks  on  the  habits  of  the  species.  Mr.  C.  Fenn  exhibited  a  long 
series  of  Sclenia  lunaria,  bred  from  one  batch  of  eggs,  which  included 
both  the  spring  and  summer  forms  ;  and  also  two  unforced  specimens, 
which  emerged  in  November.  He  remarked  that  the  variation 
between  the  two  emergences,  viz.,  spring  and  summer,  is  considerable, 
and  also  the  range  of  variation  inter  se,  especially  in  the  spring  form ; 
but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  summer  form  has  one  or  two 
representatives  among  the  specimens  of  the  spring  emergence.  He 
said  that  the  parent  female  was  taken  at  Bexley  in  May,  1893. 
Mr.  F.  Lovell  Keays  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  A.  Lovell  Keays,  a 
variety  of  L.  alexis  (female),  having  the  marginal  ocelli  on  the  hind 
wmgs  entirely  without  the  usual  orange-coloured  lunules.  The 
specimen  was  captured  at  Caterham  on  May  22nd,  1894,  and  was  the 
first  example  of  the  species  observed  by  the  captor  this  season. 
Mr.  Barrett  made  some  remarks  on  the  specimen.  Mr.  J.  H.  Durrant 
exhibited  a  series  of  Stefianoptijrka  pij/pineana,  Hb.,  taken  at  MerLon, 
Norfolk,  between  the  25th  March  and  the  middle  of  April  last. 
Lord  Walsingham  made  some  remarks  on  the  species.  Mr.  H.  Goss 
read  an  extract  from  a  report  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Preece,  H.M.  Consul 
at  Ispahan,  to  the  Foreign  Office,  on  the  subject  of  damage  caused 
to  the  wheat  crop  in  the  district  of  Rafsinjan,  by  an  insect  which 
was  called  "Sen"  by  the  natives,  and  which  he  described  as  "like 
a  flying  bug,  reddish  ohve  in  colour,  with  heavy  broad  shoulders." 
Mr.  Goss  said  he  had  been  asked  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  C.B.,  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  name  of  the  species  known  to  the  natives 
as  "  Sen."  Dr.  Sharp  said  that  in  the  absence  of  a  specimen  of  the 
insect  it  was  impossible  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
species.  The  Rev.  Canon  Fowler  exhibited,  for  Miss  Ormerod,  speci- 
mens of  Dilohoderus  abdenis,  Sturm,  Kucmnium  arachnoides,  Brull., 
and  Megathopa  violacea,  Blanch.,  which  she  had  received  from  the  La 
Plata  district  of  the  Argentine  Territories,  where  they  were  said  to 
be  damaging  the  grass  crops.  He  also  read  notes  from  Miss 
Ormerod  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Hampson  raised  an  important  point  as 
to  what  was  the  legal  "  date  of  publication "  of  Part  I.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  1894.  He  pointed  out  that  the  question 
of  the  priority  of  the  names  of  certain  new  species  described  therein 
would  depend  upon  the  date  of  publication.  A  long  discussion  then 
ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Sharp,  the  Honble.  W.  Rothschild,  Mr.  Goss, 
Mr.  McLachlan,  Lord  Walsiugham,  Prof.  Poulton,  and  Mr.  Verrall 
took  part.  Prof.  Frauz  Klapalek,  of  Prague,  commuuicated  a  paper 
entitled  "Descriptions  of  a  new  species  of  Uaphidia,  L.,  and  of  three 
new  species  of  Trichoptera  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  with  critical 
remarks  on  Fanorpa  gibber osu,  McLach."  Lord  Walsingham  then 
took  the  chair,  and  a  Special  General  Meeting  convened  under 
Chap.  XVin.  of  the  Bye-Laws  was  held.— H.  Goss  &  W.  W.  Fowlek, 
Hon.  Sees. 
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Birmingham  Entomological  Society. —  UldtKUutidc  JE.vcursion,  1894. 
A  small  party  from  this  Society  spent  from  May  12tli  to  IStli  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Selsley,  on  the  Cotswolds.  In  consequence  of  the 
unfavourable  weather  the  collections  made  were  below  expectations, 
and  consequently  there  was  some  disappointment.  The  lepidopterists 
took  numbers  of  larvse  of  Callimorplm  dominida,  Nemeophila  jdantar/inis, 
Xjcdaria  mundana,  &c.,  and  found  Nenwobhcs  lucina  and  other  insects 
on  the  wing,  but  nothing  of  importance.  The  hymenopterists  were 
well  satisfied  with  their  captures  ;  and  although  the  dipterists,  owing 
to  want  of  sun,  took  comparatively  little  of  interest,  yet  they  succeeded 
in  adding  two  new  species  of  Sy)yhus  to  the  British  list,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Bradley  taking  one  specimen  of  Syrphiis  trianguUfer,  Zett.,  and  Mr. 
C.  J.  Wainwright  one  of  S.  anmdipes,  Zett.  On  the  Monday  a  drive 
to  Cranham  Woods  was  taken,  in  the  company  of  two  local  entomo- 
logists, Messrs.  Frank  Stephens  and  R.  W.  Fitzgerald ;  and  on  the 
way  back  tea  was  taken  at  the  house  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Watkins,  Painswick, 
and  two  hours  profitably  spent  in  an  examination  of  his  collections  of 
Diptera,  Hymenoptera,  &c. 

Maij  21st. — Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune-Baker,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
Exhibits : — Mr.  W.  Harrison,  living  larvffi  of  Callmorpha  dominida 
taken  during  the  Society's  excursion  to  Selsley-on-the-Cotswolds. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau,  pupje  of  Crabm  intemiptus,  dug  out  of  an  old 
rotten  stump  at  Middleton.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  read  a  paper  upon  the 
genus  Hadena,  in  which  he  dealt  with  : — 1st.  The  position  of  the 
genus,  which  he  considered  should  follow  Apamea.  2nd.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  genus  in  our  own  district ;  he  only  knew  of  the  occur- 
rence of  eight  species,  though  siiasa  and  trifolii  might  have  to  be 
added.  3rd.  Variation,  which  he  described  at  some  length  ;  generally 
concluding  that  it  was  not  a  variable  genus.  4th.  Life-history ;  de- 
scribing the  life-history  of  glaiica,  which  he  knew  well  in  Sutton  Park, 
at  some  length.  He  showed  the  drawer  from  his  cabinet  containing 
the  genus,  and  other  members  also  showed  specimens. — Colbkan  J. 
Wainwkight,  Hon.  Sec. 

Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  (Entomological 
Section). — February  21th,  1894. — W.  A.  Vice,  Esq.,  M.B.,  in  the  chair. 
Exhibits  :^Mr.  C.  B.  Headly,  larvse  of  (Estrus  bovis.  Mr.  F.  Bouskell, 
life-histories,  with  ova,  larvte,  pupae  and  imagines,  of  Bombyx  neustria, 
B.  qucrcifolia,  Orgyia  antujua,  Biston  hlrtaria  and  Papilio  )iiachaon ; 
and  he  recommended  the  formation  of  local  and  British  collections  by 
the  section,  showing,  where  possible,  the  life-histories.  In  reply  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  onion  grub,  which  is 
very  prevalent  in  the  district,  the  cultivation  of  onions  in  trenches, 
and  covering  up  of  the  bulbs  according  to  Miss  Ormerod's  plan,  was 
recommended. 

April  2nd. — W.  A.  Vice,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Hon.  Sec.  read 
the  report  of  the  Easter  excursions  to  Charnwood  Forest,  the  chief 
captures  being  Brephos  parthenias  (in  good  condition,  out  fourteen  days 
earlier  than  last  year) ;  Cymatophora  Jiamcornis  (one  at  rest,  and  one  on 
the  wing  in  the  bright  sunshine),  Hybernia  leucoplmaria,  H,  proyoniiiaria^ 
Anisopteryx  cescularia ;  at  sallow,  Pachnobia  rubricosa  (11),  TcBniocampa 
gothica,  T,  stabilis,  T,   instabilis  (very  variable),  T.  pulvendenta,   T, 
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(jracilis  (1),  T.  munda  (2),  Cerastis  vaccinii  (8,  exceedingly  variable), 
Scopelosoma  satellitia  (11,  variable),  Xanthia  fernu/mea  (1),  Cole- 
optera : — Rhagium  inquisitor  (8)  and  a  number  of  larvte  out  of  an  old 
stump,  Tps  A-r/uttata  (plentiful  under  bark),  /.  4-pustulata  (at  sap), 
lihizophagiis  dispar,  R.  bipustulatiis,  RhiiwsiwAis  jilanirostris,  Ili/bius  ater, 
I.  obsciirus,  Acilius  sulcatus.  Exhibits: — Mr.  Moss,  Sinodendron  cijlin- 
driciun,  Dorcus  paraUelGpipediis,  Barynohis  obscurus,  B.  sclionhcrri,  B. 
mcereus,  from  near  Loughborough ;  larvae  of  Acherontia  atropos,  Smerinthus 
ocellatus,  Chcerocampa  elpenor,  Cossiis  Ugniperda,  Bovdn/.v  quercus,  Noto- 
donta  ziczac,  N.  dictmi,  all  from  the  same  district.  Mr.  Dixon,  B.  par- 
thenias,  Amj^hidasys  prodromaria  (dark  form),  and  T.  leKcophfEaria.  Mr. 
Scott,  very  variable  series  of  female  Lycicna  alexis,  also  Lepidoptera 
from  the  South  of  France.  Mr.  Bouskell,  series  of  Nyssia  hispidaria 
from  Buddon  Wood,  all  taken  on  oak-trunks  within  twelve  inches  from 
the  ground,  none  being  found  higher  up ;  also  an  exceedingly  variable 
series  of  H.  leucophccaria,  with  several  melanic  and  light  forms ;  ova 
of  T.  stabilis,  T.  instabilis,  T.  rnbricosa  and  B.  jJarthenias.  Mr.  Headly, 
larvcE  of  Cymatophora  ridens,  CucuUia  verbasci ;  imagines  of  C.  ridens, 
Q.  or,  Brephos  notha,  and  Monochamnms  sartor :  the  last  named  was 
taken  in  Leicester  on  a  willow  trunk.  The  Secretary  then  read  a 
short  paper  "  On  the  British  Micro-Lepidoptera,"  by  the  Eev.  C.  T. 
Cruttwell,  M.A.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  chairman, 
Messrs.  Moss,  Scott,  Dixon,  Headly,  and  Bouskell  joined.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  was  passed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  print 
the  paper  in  the  Transactions.  Two  excursions  were  arranged,  April 
14th,  Bardon  Hill ;  and  April  28th,  Narborough  Bogs.  The  next 
meeting  was  fixed  for  April  30tb. — Frank  Bouskell,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Alternating  Generations  t  a  Biological  Study  of  Oak- Galls  and  Gall -Flies. 
By  Hermann  Adler,  M.D.  Translated  and  edited  by  Charles 
R.  Straton,  F.R.C.S.,  F.E.S.  8vo,  pp.  xhii,  l'J8.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press.     1894. 

In  addition  to  an  excellent  translation  of  Dr.  Adler's  remarkable 
work,  Mr.  Straton  has  prepared  a  copious  introduction  to  the  subject 
of  alternation  of  generations  ;  a  chapter  on  Cynips  koUari ;  a  synoptical 
table  of  oak-galls ;  and  a  classified  list  of  the  Cynipidre  with  their 
food-plants.  There  are  three  plates  ;  one  of  these  is  anatomical,  and 
on  the  others  the  various  galls  found  on  oak  are  represented  in 
colour.  These  figures  will  enable  anyone  to  readily  identify  any  oak- 
gall  he  may  meet  with.  We  have  no  doubt  this  book  will  not  only  be 
of  much  value  to  all  who  study  the  British  galls  and  the  insects  which 
produce  them,  but  also  be  of  great  interest  to  many  who  may  not  have 
read  the  original  monograph. 
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Monotjraph  of  the  North  American  Proctotrypicla.     By  W.  H.  Ashmead. 
Washington.     1893. 

This  work,  being  the  forty-fifth  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  immense  vahie  to  the  student  of  the  American 
fauna  north  of  Mexico.  The  descriptions  are  good  and  accurate,  and 
the  drawings, — of  which  there  are  eighteen  plates, — outlines  of  the 
various  genera,  will  be  sufficient  to  help  even  the  field-worker  to  find 
at  a  glance  any  insect  he  requires. 

Mr.  Ashmead  thinks  that  the  Proetotrypidte  are  not  closely  allied 
to  the  Chalcididfe,  and  with  him  I  quite  agree.  They  have  more 
affinity  with  the  parasitic  Cynipid»,  and  are  not  far  removed  from  the 
Evaniidfe  and  Pelecinidffi. 

In  the  Introduction  directions  are  given  as  to  distinguishing  a 
Proctotrypid  from  the  Chalcididae  and  Aculeate  Hymenoptera. 

The  life-history  is  graphically  described,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
family  shows  that  the  author  is  not  unacquainted  with  his  subject. 

The  following  analysis  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  construction  of 
the  work.  The  Proctotrypidfe  are  divided  into  ten  subfamilies : — 
(1)  Bethylinfe,  (2)  Embolemime,  (3)  Dryininfe,  (4)  Proctotrypinfe,  (5) 
Ceraphronin^e,  (6)  Belytinte,  (7)  Diapriin®,  (8)  Platygasterinns,  (9) 
Scelioninfe,  (10)  Helorinae. 

The  first  subfamily  contains  seventeen  genera,  two  being  new, 
Dlssoiiiphrdas  and  Lcelim.  EmboleminjB  consists  of  three  genera,  one 
described  as  new,  AmpuUcomorpha.  The  third  family  consists  of  nine 
genera,  two  being  new,  Bocchus  and  Phorbas.  The  Ceraphroninns  are 
divided  into  two  tribes — (1)  Megaspilini,  founded  upon  "marginal  vein 
stigmated,  antennte  with  same  number  of  joints  in  both  sexes, 
11-jointed  "  ;  and  (2)  Ceraphronini,  "  marginal  vein  not  stigmated, 
linear  antennae  with  a  less  number  of  joints  in  the  females  than  in  the 
males ;  males  10-  or  11-jointed,  females  9-  or  10-jointed."  The  former 
contains  nine  genera,  the  latter  three,  one  being  new,  Neoceraphron. 
The  ScelioninsB  are  divided  into  four  tribes — (1)  Telenomi,  (2)  Bceini, 
(3)  Teleauni,  (4)  Scelionini.  The  first  contains  six  genera,  three, 
Trissulcus,  Dissolcus,  Aradopharius,  being  new.  The  second  consists 
of  five  genera,  one  being  new,  Ceratobietis.  The  third  contains  seven 
genera,  one  new,  Hoplof/yron.  The  last  section  contains  nineteen 
genera,  the  following  being  new : —  Calliscelio,  Ckromoteleia,  Opis- 
thaeantha,  Lapitha,  Hoploteleia,  CreinastrobiEUs,  Acaathoscelio,  Scelio- 
vwrpha.  The  Platygasterinse  are  divided  into  two  tribes — Inostemmini, 
"  anterior  wings  with  a  distinct  clavate  submarginal  vein  "  ;  Platij- 
gasterini,  "  anterior  wings  entirely  veinless,  rarely  with  indications  of  a 
submarginal  vein,  which  if  present  is  very  short  and  never  clavate." 
The  first  section  contains  seven  genera,  the  second  seventeen,  two 
being  new,  Ccelopelta  and  Eritrksomenis.  Proctotrypinse  contains  three 
genera — Disogmus,  Forst.,  Proctotrypes,  Lat.,  and  Codriis,  Jur.  The 
Belytinae  contains  nineteen  genera,  whilst  the  Diapriin^e  are  divided 
into  two  tribes — Spilomicrini,  "  submarginal  reaching  the  costa  at  about 
half  of  the  wing  or  a  little  before,  costal  cell  most  frequently  closed  "; 
Diapruni,  "submarginal  vein  never  reaching  the  costa  beyond  one- 
third  of  the  wing  ;  costal  cell  most  frequently  open."  The  former 
consists  of  twelve  genera,   three  being  new,  llemilexodes,  Tropidupds, 
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and  Holopria ;  the  second  contains  eleven  genera,  five  being  new, 
Tropidopria,  Ceratoprid,  Tnckopria,  Phanopria,  and  Myrmecopria.  The 
last  subfamily,  Helorinae,  is  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  single 
genus  Helorus,  Latr. 

In  addition  to  the  descriptive  matter,  a  good  analytical  table  of  the 
species  belonging  to  each  genus  is  given. 

All  students  of  this  interesting  family  must  be  indeed  thankful  to 
Mr.  Ashmead  for  assisting  their  studies  by  his  valuable  analytical 
tables  in  the  letterpress. 

John  W.  Shipp. 


OBITUARY. 


With  much  regret  we  record  the  death  of  James  Trimmer  Williams, 
at  his  residence,  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  Dover,  on  May  31st,  aged  sixty. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  active  business,  and  on  his  retirement,  some 
six  years  ago,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  above-mentioned  quiet 
Kentish  village,  his  chief  object  in  seeking  so  secluded  a  spot  apparently 
being  a  desire  to  follow  more  closely  the  study  which  had  afforded  him 
so  much  pleasure  in  his  busier  days,  and  for  a  time  his  attention  was 
centred  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  district,  of  which  he  amassed  a  con- 
siderable collection.  Unfortunately  his  retirement  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  some  eighteen  months  since  he  suffered  a  severe  shock  to  the 
system,  from  which  he  never  thoroughly  rallied,  the  immediate  cause 
of  death  being  effusion  of  blood  to  the  brain.  He  was  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  a  member  of  the  South 
London  Entomological  Society  from  the  year  of  its  commencement  in 
1872,  and  filled  the  office  of  President  in  1878.  Always  a  genial  com- 
panion, he  will  be  missed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. — (R.  A.) 

We  also  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Barnard,  of 
Coomooboolaroo  Station,  near  Duaringa,  which  took  place  at  Laun- 
ceston,  on  March  11th,  1894.  Mr.  Barnard  was  born  at  Chislehurst, 
England,  in  1830,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Barnard,  a 
captain  in  the  merchant  service,  who,  in  his  young  days,  served  as  a 
midshipman  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Mr.  Barnard  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  entomologists  and  oologists  in  the  Australian  colonies,  his 
collection  of  insects  and  birds'  eggs  being  considered  by  experts  to  be 
two  of  the  finest  private  collections  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
This  collection  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  in  1891  that  he  built 
a  private  museum  at  the  station,  and  found  it  none  too  large. 
He  had  for  many  years  been  in  constant  communication  with  Dr. 
Livett,  Mr.  Meyrick,  and  several  leading  entomologists  and  naturalists 
in  England,  France,  India,  Chili,  and  Finland,  as  also  with  the 
principal  curators  of  Australian  museums,  and  by  this  means  had 
been  enabled  to  add  very  materially  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  his 
collections  by  exchanges.  He  was  much  assisted  by  his  children,  who 
from  infancy  took  an  interest  in  his  pursuits,  and  by  his  clever  and 
talented  wife,  who,  with  her  paint  brush  and  pencil,  has  often 
reproduced  some  rare  specimen  while  its  brilliant  colours  were  fresh. 
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LAMELLICORN    BEETLES    ON    PASTURAGE    IN    THE 
ARGENTINE    TERRITORIES. 

By  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  F.E.S. 


1,   Eud'O/nium  arachrufides,  life-size;    2,  3,  Megathopa  violacea,  life-size, 

and  magnified. 

The  following  observations  regarding  damage  caused  to  pas- 
turage by  infestation  of  Lamellicorn  beetles,  in  the  Argentine 
Territories  of  South  America,  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  readers 
who  have  more  especially  studied  the  habits  of  exotic  Coleoptera 
may  possibly  be  good  enough  to  furnish  some  additional  details 
of  life-history  of  one  or  other  of  the  species  named,  which  may 
aid  in  checking  their  increase. 

On  May  7th  reports  were  placed  in  my  hands  by  Mr.  Henry 
Watts,  Secretary  of  the  South  American  Land  Company,  relative 
to  damage  caused  to  pasturage  on  the  enclosed  ground  of  the 
Company,  by  a  white  grub  feeding  at  certain  seasons  at  the  roots 
of  the  grasses.  This  attack,  it  was  mentioned,  was  only,  or 
almost  entirely,  observable  on  the  fenced-in  land  on  which  sheep, 
cattle,  and  horses  are  pastured,  and  in  one  of  the  reports  from 
the  resident  Manager  or  representatives  of  the  Company  it  was 
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mentioned  that  one-third  of  the  fenced-in  camp,  or  about  40,000 
acres,  might  be  estimated  as  having  the  grass  destroyed  by  injury 
at  the  roots.  In  another  report  sent  somewhat  later,  bearing 
date  March  21st,  1894,  it  is  mentioned  that  nearly  half  the 
"camp"  must  have  suffered. 

The  reports  noted,  amongst  other  points,  "Every  year  we 
have  a  good  crop  of  beetles,  which  at  certain  seasons  you  find 
travelling  along  the  cattle-tracks  in  hundreds ;  it  appears  to  be 
from  their  eggs  that  the  white  grub  comes,  and  a  dry  season 
seems  to  favour  their  growth.  They  select  the  higher  lands, 
where  they  have  literally  dug  up  the  earth,  leaving  it  as  loose  as 
if  a  spade  had  been  used.  They  work  within  a  couple  of  inches 
of  the  surface,  eating  the  roots  of  all  the  grass  they  find,  so  the 
pasture  withers  away  and  dies  out,  leaving  the  ground  as  if  it 
had  been  hoed." 

"Later  on,"  it  is  mentioned,  the  grub  "turns  into  a  kind  of 
horned  beetle,  thousands  of  which  appear  on  the  surface,  and 
coming  out  of  the  ground  where  the  grub  was  numerous  leads  to 
the  belief  that  the  one  develops  into  the  other." 

The  grubs,  of  which  specimens  were  sent  me,  ranging  in  size 
from  about  a  quarter-grown,  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  greatest 
length  named  in  the  written  communication,  were  obviously 
larvfe  of  some  Lamellicorn  beetles,  fleshy,  cylindrical,  with  reddish 
head,  a  pair  of  rather  long  hairy  legs  on  each  of  the  segments 
next  the  head,  and  the  caudal  extremity  blunt  and  enlarged. 

Of  the  beetles  sent  me  all  the  collection  (with  tbe  exception 
of  two  specimens)  proved  to  be  males  and  females  of  the  "  horned 
beetle"  mentioned  as  coming  up  by  "thousands"  out  of  the 
grub-ravaged  pasture  ground,  and  this  on  examination  proved  to 
be  the  Dilohoderus  ahderus,  Sturm.*  Of  these  the  males  are 
thick-made,  oval  beetles,  about  ten  lines  long,  and  five  and  a  half 
across,  black,  with  a  kind  of  grey  hoariness  ;  the  head  furnished 
with  a  long,  pointed,  curved-back  horn,  and  the  thorax  with  a 
short,  thick,  and  broad  horn-like  process,  bifid  at  the  extremity 
and  pointing  forward,  and  furnished  on  the  under  side  with  a 
short  thick  yellow  silky  fringe.  The  females  are  distinguishable 
by  the  absence  of  the  horns. 

The  accompanying  figure,  drawn  from  the  specimens  sent, 
gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  appearance  of  these  beetles,  and  also 
of  the  Lamellicorn  larvse,  of  which  specimens  were  sent  from  tbe 
infested  ground. 

Here,  however,  a  point  occurs  of  very  considerable  agricultural 
importance,  and  which  possibly  the  presence  of  the  other  beetles 
sent  may  throw  some  light  on.  It  is  noted  in  the  reports  sent 
over,  that  where  this  wide-spread  grub-destruction  of  pasturage 

■''■  For  identification  of  these  beetles  and  of  the  two  other  species  named, 
as  well  as  for  copies  of  the  original  descriptions,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Oliver 
E.  Janson,  F.E.S. 
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takes  place,  the  bitter,  or  coarse  and  useless  grasses  disappear, 
and  are  replaced  by  better  kinds,  so  that  the  nature  of  the 
pasturage  is  very  greatly  improved.     On  the  face  of  the  thing, 


1,  Diluboderus  abderus,  male ;  2,  female ;  both  magnified,  with  lines 
showing  natural  length.  3,  Lamellicorn  larva,  from  ground  infested  by 
D.  abderus. 

it  does  not  seem  clear  why  this  should  be  from  the  effects  of  the 
damage  caused  by  the  infestation  of  the  "  horned  beetle,"  the 
Dilohoderus  abderus.  We  know  that  others  of  the  Dynastidae,  as, 
for  instance,  the  so-called  "  Keever  beetle,"  the  IleUronychus 
arator,  Fab.,  do  much  mischief  at  the  roots  of  wheat  crops  in 
South  Africa  ;  and  the  Pentodon  nireiis,  Burm,  and  P.  contractus, 
Bohm,  both  of  them  Caffrarian  beetles,  were  also  sent  over  to  me 
as  wheat  pests.  But  these  destructive  habits  of  the  Dynastidse 
scarcely  seem  to  account  for  a  different  and  a  better  kind  of  grass 
following  on  the  ravaged  area,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  merely 
a  destruction  of  the  grasses,  then  2)rcsent,  which  is  followed  by 
presence  of  a  better  sort,  as  amongst  the  notes  sent  from  the 
local  representatives  of  the  S.  American  Co.  is  the  following  :^ 
**  Strange  to  say,  the  grub  has  done  almost  no  damage  on  burnt 
camp,  the  eggs  having  been  probably  destroyed  by  fire,  so  they 
will  take  a  much  longer  time  to  refine  than  camp  which  is  never 
burnt." 

This  suggests  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  some  of  the 
damage,  and  much  of  the  succeeding  benefit  may  be  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  Scarabaeid  beetles,  of  which  specimens  of  two 
lands  were  forwarded  to  me  (but  without  any  remarks  on  them) 
in  the  bottle  with  the  other  beetles  and  larvte.  These  were  the 
large  Eucranium  arachnoides,  Brulle  (the  Anomiojjsis  dioscorides 
of  Westwood*),  one  of  the  so-called  "Sacred  beetles";  the  other 
(also  figured  at  p.  229)  is  the  MegatJurpa  violacea,  Blanchard, 
found  by  M.  d'Orbigny  in  Patagonia  (D'Orbigny,  '  Voyage  dans 
I'Amerique  Meridionale,  Insectes  Coleopteres,'  par  Blanchard). 

Presumino;  these  beetles  to  have  the  characteristic  habits  of 


*  '  Trans,  of  Zool.  Soc'  vol.  ii.,  1B57,  p.  160. 
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the  family,  this  might  account  for  the  improved  growth  of  grass. 
Whether  their  larvre  can  take  a  part  in  the  destruction,  or  are 
only  manure  feeders,  I  do  not  know ;  but  if  on  the  stock-pastured 
ground  an_v  appreciable  amount  of  the  Scarabseid  beetles  exercised 
their  talents  for  rolling  up  their  eggs  in  balls  of  dung,  digging 
little  holes,  and  then  burying  the  egg-containing  enrichment, 
this  digging  and  manuring  would  be  likely  to  help  to  a  good 
succeeding  growth  in  many  agricultural  ways,  too  long  to  enter 
on  here. 

As  the  Scarabaeid  specimens  sent  me  were  apparently  not 
noticed  as  differing  from  the  others  in  the  samples  forwarded, 
this  may  also  have  been  the  case  on  the  open  area,  and  the 
observations  of  beetles  being  found  at  certain  seasons  "  travelling 
along  the  cattle-tracks  in  hundreds,"  point  towards  some  special 
attraction,  such  as  might  be  found  by  dung-rolling  beetles,  as 
these  so-called  "tracks"  are  the  paths  made  by  the  cattle, 
horses,  &c.,  in  their  passage  to  and  from  the  wells  or  drinking 
places. 

Such  a  peculiar  and  wide-spread  coleopterous  attack  on 
pasturage  appears  worth  recording  entomologically,  especially 
in  the  hope  that  those  versed  in  the  minutife  of  extra-British 
Lamellicorn  attack  may  throw  some  light  on  the  details ;  but, 
failing  this,  the  supply  of  specimens,  and  the  further  notes  of 
observation  which  I  understand  I  am,  if  possible,  to  be  favoured 
with,  may  prove  of  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

Torrington  House,  St.  Albans,  June  30th,  1894, 


THE    LEPIDOPTEEA    OF    LINCOLNSHIRE. 
By  W.  D.  Care. 

The  following  list  of  Macro-Lepidoptera  (exclusive  of  the 
Geometra;)  has  been  compiled  during  the  last  three  seasons,  and 
includes  only  those  species  I  myself  have  taken  or  in  a  few 
instances  seen  in  the  cabinet  of  a  friend. 

The  localities  chiefly  worked  were  Hartsholme,  Skelling- 
thorpe,  and  Newball  Woods ;  the  former  wood  is  two  miles  south 
of  Lincoln,  the  geological  formation  being  drift  gravels  resting 
on  middle  lias  clay,  the  trees  chiefly  Scotch  fir,  birch,  oak,  and 
alder,  with  a  good  deal  of  larch,  Austrian  pine,  heather,  and  in 
places  sallow.  Skellingthorpe  Wood  is  six  miles  west  of  Lincoln, 
on  the  lower  lias  clay ;  trees  principally  oak,  birch,  and  elm. 
Newball  Wood  is  "eight  miles  north  of  Lincoln,  on  the  Oxford 
clay  ;  trees  mainly  oak  and  ash,  with  hazel  undergrowth.  In 
these  two  latter  woods  the  stift'  clays  on  which  they  are  situate 
form  a  heavv,   cold,  and  wet   soil ;  these  conditions,  however, 
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seem  suitable  for  the  growth  of  many  species  of  flowering  plants, 
for  in  the  spring  and  early  smnmer  months  the  wider  rides  are 
carpeted  with  flowers  and  animated  with  insect  life.  Here 
H.  panisciis  {Carterocephalas  palcBinon)  is  at  home,  and  in  the 
May  sunshine  is  to  be  seen  by  scores,  flitting  from  flower  to 
flower  of  the  bugle,  or  chasing  his  fellows  along  the  grassy  rides. 

Argynnis  paphia.  Skellingthorpe  ;  last  year  common  first  week  in 
July.  The  variety  ralesina  not  seen. — A.  (ii/loia.  Skellingthorpe. — 
A.  euphrosyne.  Common  at  Newball,  May  15th,  and  Skehingthorpe, 
May  18th,  1893.  —  A.  selene.  About  as  common  as  above;  same 
localities  and  dates. 

Melitaa  artemis  {aiirinUi).     Scarce  at  Newball  in  May. 

Vanessa  urtim.  Common. — V.  polychloros.  Newball. —  V.  lo.  Lanes, 
&c. ;  not  common. 

Fyrameis  atalanta.  Common  in  1892  ;  scarce  last  year  at  Lincoln, 
but  fairly  common  on  sand-hills  near  Skegness  last  August. — P.  cardiii. 
Common  in  1892;  rare  last  year. 

Apatum  iris.  Seen  both  in  Newball  and  Skellingthorpe  Woods, 
but  not  taken. 

Melananjia  (jalatea.  Common  in  a  meadow  near  Newball  four  or 
five  years  ago. 

Faranje  eyeria.  Common  near  Lincoln  and  Woodhall  Spa  last 
August. 

Epinephele  ianira.  Hartsholme,  &c.  —  E.  tithonus.  Scarce.  —  E, 
hyperanthus.     Abundant  at  Skellingthorpe  in  July. 

Ca'iionympha  pamphilus.     Common  near  Hartsholme  and  Newball. 

Theda  to-album.  Netted  imago  Aug.  Gth,  1892 ;  obtained  full-fed 
larvae  and  pupai  last  year,  May  27th,  on  elm. 

Fulyummatiis  phlceas.     Common. 

LyciEna  icarus.  Very  common  at  Newball ;  less  common,  Skelling- 
thorpe. 

Coiias  edma.     A  few  taken  near  Hartsholme,  1892. 

Gonopteryx  rJiamni.     Rather  scarce. 

Anthocharis  cardainines.     Newball  and  Skellingthorpe. 

Pier  is  napi,  P.  rapce,  P.  brassicce.     Common. 

Hesperia  (Nisoniades)  tayes.  Common  at  Newball  and  Skelling- 
thorpe in  May. — H.  panisciis  (Carterocejihalits  palcemon).  Abundant  at 
Newball ;  common  at  Skellingthorpe  in  May. — H.  sylvanus.  Newball 
and  Skellingthorpe. — H.  tinea  {tJiaiunas).     Roadsides. 

Sinerinthus  ocellatus.  Larvae  common  on  sallows,  Hartsholme. — S. 
populi.  Common. — S.  tiVue.  Does  not  occur  in  the  Lincoln  neigh- 
bourhood, but  I  am  informed  that  larvic  were  taken  from  a  lime-tree 
some  few  miles  away,  about  ten  years  ago,  and  the  insect  bred  in  Lincoln. 

Adieruntia  atropos.     Larvaa  occasionally  found  in  potato- fields. 

Sphinx  convolvnli.  Several  were  obtained  about  five  years  ago,  but 
I  have  no  more  recent  record. — i».  liyiistri.     Rare. 

C/ucrocampa  celeriu.  A  friend  (Mr.  E.  Mead)  obtained  a  single 
example  of  this  rare  moth  a  few  years  ago,  which  had  flown  into  a 
cottage  near  Lincoln. — C.  porcdlus.  One  netted  near  Hartsholme  in 
1892.— C.  dpenor.  Larvae  rather  common  (1892)  on  bedstraw  growing 
in  wide  dfain  ;  one  imago  netted. 
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Macrof/hixsn  stellatuniw.  Occasionally  seen  last  season  in  gardens; 
lai'va3  discovered  on  yellow  bedstraw. — M./iici/onnis.  Larvie  ccnimon 
on  honeysuckle,  Skellingthorpe,  Newball,  and  Hartshohne  ;  imagines 
taken  at  flowers  of  bugle  and  rhododendron  in  bright  sunshine.  —  M. 
bombi/li/ormis.     Rare  at  Newball. 

Sesia  (Trochilium)  hembcciformis,    Eare. — Sesia  (T.)  apiformis.    Rare. 

Ze^izera  asculi.     Rare. 

Cossus  U(jniperda.  Moth  seldom  seen  ;  the  only  one  I  have  came 
to  a  patch  of  sugar,  and  was  netted.     Many  larvfe  in  willows. 

Hepialus  hectus,  II.  lupulinus,  H.  sijlvanus,  H.  hiimuli.    Hartshohne. 

Frocris  (^Ivo)  statices.     Newball. 

Zyri(cnaJiUpc7idul(B.     Lincoln;  Newball. 

Lithosia  luesowella.  Hartshohne;  scarce.  —  L.  [Gnojihria)  quadra. 
Hartsholme  ;  scarce. — L.  [G.)  nibricollis.  Newball,  May  22nd,  18D3  ; 
two  specimens. 

FAichelia  jacobiBCB.  Lincoln  ;  at  Skegness  the  ragwort  on  sand- 
hills is  stripped  by  the  larvfe. 

Chiionia  (Xemeophila)  plantar/inis,  LarvsB  common  at  Hartsholme 
in  May. 

Arctia  caia.     Not  very  common. 

Spilosoma  fuUginosa.  Hartsholme.  —  »S'.  vicndica,  S.  iubricipeda,  S. 
mcnthastri.     Lincoln,  &c. 

Lipaiis  [Forthesia)  aiirijlna.     Common. 

Leucoma  salicis.     Larva?  on  poplar;  not  common. 

Fsilura  monacha.     Skellingthorpe. 

Dasijcldra  pudlbunda.  Hartsholme. — D.  fasceUna.  Has  been  taken 
at  Hartsholme  some  years  ago. 

Orgijia  aiitiqua.     Common. 

Danas  conjli.     Newball ;  rare. 

Trichiura  crato'gi.     Newball. 

Ficcilocampa  popiili.     Skellingthorpe  ;  Hartsholme. 

Eriogaster  lanestris.     Lincoln  ;   Newball. 

Bombijx  rubi.  Rare  at  Hartsholme  ;  larva?  used  to  be  common.— 
B,  quercus  and  var.  calhoia.     Both  at  Hartsholme. 

Odonestis  potatoria.     Lincoln,  &c. ;  common. 

Satuniia  pavonia.     Hartsholme;  on  heath. 

FlaUjptenjx  [Drepana)  lacertula.  One  specimen,  Hartsholme,  1892. 
—  F.  {D.)falcula.  Common  at  Hartsholme.  —  F.  (F.)  hainida.  One 
specimen,  Hartsholme,  in  1892. 

Cili.v  spinula.     Hartsholme. 

Ficranura  furcula.  Pupfe  obtained  under  willow-bark ;  rather 
scarce.  —  F.  bifida.  Pupte  obtained  under  the  bark  of  aspen;  rare. — 
F.  vinula.     Common. 

Fhalera  bncephala.     Larva)  common  on  sallows. 

Ftilodontis  ( I'terustoma)  j^alpiiKi-  One  obtained  from  dug  pupa  ; 
Lincoln. — F.  [Lophoptenjx)  camelina.     Common. 

Notodunta  dictcea.  A  few  larvre  taken  each  season,  on  poplar.  —  A'. 
dictcEoides.  Commoner  than  above,  but  larvtB  difficult  to  rear  ;  Harts- 
holme, on  birch.  —  lY.  dromcdamis.  LarviE  taken  on  biich  and  alder  ; 
scarce. — N.  ziczac.     Larvae  generally  found  on  small  black  poplars. 

Filoba  ccEricleocephala.     Larvte  common  on  whitethorn. 

Tki/atira  dcr/isa.     Hartsholme.— 7".  batis.    Hartsholme.    According 
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to  southern  lists  this  species  would  appear  to  be  double-brooded  ;  it  is 
certainly  not  so  in  Lincolnshire.     Taken  at  sugar  in  June. 

Ci/>natoj)/iora(Asphalia) diluta.  One  specimen,  Hartsholme ;  common 
at  Skellingthorpe  in  August,  at  sugar.  —  C.  or.  Newball,  at  sugar, 
May  23rd,  1893.  —  C.  [A.)  flavicornis.  Hartsholme;  common  on  the 
trunks  and  boughs  of  birch  in  March.  Most  text-books  state  that  this 
species  comes  freely  to  sugar,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  so  obtain  it, 
though  have  frequently  sugared  where  I  knew  it  to  be. 

Bnjophila  perht.     Common  on  walls. 

Acronycta  psi.  Common.  —  A.  leporina.  Hartsholme.  —  A.  mcija- 
cephala.  Pupae  obtained  when  barking  willows  for  "kittens." — A.olni. 
Hartsholme  ;  two  or  three  pupfe  obtained  every  winter  by  splitting 
decayed  twigs  and  branches  of  alder. — A.  rtdiiicis.     Common. 

Leucania  convjera.  Lincoln  ;  netted  in  July  flying  over  blossoms  of 
snowberry. — L.lithargyria.  Taken  with  above. — L.  coiinna.  Lincoln; 
at  sugar  in  June.  —  L.  straminea.  Two  specimens,  taken  from  flowers 
of  bulrush. — L.  impnra,  L.  pollens.  These  two  species  are  very  com- 
mon on  flowers  of  bulrush,  and  on  flower- spikes  of  a  very  coarse  grass 
growing  in  a  ballast  pit. 

Nonagria  typlur  (aiundinis).     Pupre  common  in  stems  of  reed-mace. 

Calamia  phraymitidis.     Lincoln,  on  flowers  of  purple  loosestrife. 

Tapinostola  J'nlva.     Lincoln. 

Chortodes  (Miana)  arcuosa.     Lincoln  ;   common  on  coarse  grasses. 

Goityna  Jiavayo  {ochracea).  Pupje  common  in  stems  of  marsh  thistle. 

Hydnecia  nictitam.  At  flowers  of  ragwort. — H.  micacea.  At  light 
and  sugar. 

XylophasM  rurea.  At  sugar. — A'.  Uthoxylea.  At  sugar. — A',  sub' 
lustris.  At  sugar;  one  specimen  only.  —  X.  polyodon  (monoylypha). 
Swarms  at  sugar  ;  only  one  black  variety  taken. 

Neuna  saponariic  [reticulata).  Lincoln.  Two  specimens  at  sugar, 
1892. — N.  [Neuronia]  popularis.  At  light.  Came  commonly  into  our 
sitting-room  near  Skegness  last  August. 

Charaas  yraminis.     At  flowers  of  ragwort,  or  flying  low  over  grass. 

Ceriyo  cythcrca  [matura).     Hartsholme  ;  at  sugar  in  July. 

Liiperina  testacea.     Hartsholme. 

Mamestra  brassica;.  Common. — M,  persicaruc.  Not  common  ;  have 
taken  but  two  specimens  of  this  moth. 

Apamca  basilinea.  Lincoln;  common  at  sugar. — A.yennna.  Com^ 
mon  at  sugar.  —  A.unanimis.  Common  at  sugar  in  1892;  not  seen 
last  year. — A.  oculea  (didyma).     Common. 

Miana  strigilis.  Very  common  ;  many  handsome  varieties.  — ■  ili» 
fasciuncula.  Common  and  various. — M.  literosa.  Rare. — M.furuncuJa 
{bicoloria).     Rare. 

Grammcsia  trilinea.     Common  at  sugar  in  1891  ;  scarce  since. 

Caradrina  morplwus,  Lincoln;  rare.  —  0.  cuhicularis  [iinadri punc- 
tata).    Near  Skegness  ;  came  rather  freely  to  sugar  in  August. 

liusina  tenebrusa.  Lincoln  ;  netted  hovering  over  flowers  of  snow- 
berry. 

Ayrotis  valliyera  [vestifjialis).  Near  Skegness;  taken  at  sugar  in 
August. — A.  suffusa.  Same  time  and  place  as  preceding  species.  —  A. 
saucia.  Lincoln,  &c.  —  A.  seiietum,  Lincoln  ;  very  common  near 
Skegness  last  August.  —  A.   exclamationis.      Common  at  sugar. — A, 
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corticea.  Lincoln.  —  A.  tritici.  Lincoln;  not  common.  —  A.obelisca. 
Lincoln,  at  sugar  ;  rave. — A.  porjiliijrea  [stritiula).  Lincoln,  at  sugar  ; 
larvfB  on  heath  in  March  and  April. 

Tripltcnui  icoithina.  Lincoln  ;  a  few  at  sugar  last  year  only.  —  T. 
fimbria.  Lincoln  and  Skellingthorpe  ;  generally  rare  ;  rather  abundant 
last  year. — T.  interjecta.  Hartsholme  ;  very  rare. — T.  orhona  (comes). 
Common. — T.  pronuba.     Swarms  at  sugar. 

Noctua  auijur.  Lincoln,  Hartsholme,  Ac. ;  larv;©  common  on 
sallows  in  April,  also  on  black  currant  and  birch.  Feeds  at  night. — 
y.  plecta.  Lincoln,  &c.,  at  sugar. — .V.  c-nigium.  Lincoln  ;  swarmed 
at  sugar  in  August  at  Skegness. — X  bnmnca.  Hartsholme  ;  larvae  on 
sallows  in  April. — N.  rubi.  Lincoln  ;  Skegness. — N.  umbrosa.  Lin- 
coln ;  rather  scarce.  Netted  flying  over  rough  grasses.  —  X.  xaittho- 
grapha.     Very  common. 

Trachea  [Panolis)  piniperda.  Lincoln,  at  sallows  and  sugar,  March 
and  April ;  larvae  feeding  on  Austrian  pine. 

Tceniocaiiipa  (jothica,  T.  { Pachnobia)  ritbricosa,  T.  instabilis  (incerta), 
T.  stabilis.  At  sallow  blossom  and  sugar. — T.  i/racilis.  Eather  rare, 
at  sallow  blossom. — 2\  cruda.     Rather  common,  at  sallows. 

Orthosia  upsUon.  Lincoln  ;  rare.  —  O.  lota,  0.  macilenta.  Harts- 
holme ;  a  few  at  sugar  each  autumn. 

Anchocelis  rufiiia.  Hartsholme  and  Skellingthorpe  ;  common  last 
year  at  latter  place. — A.  jiistacina.     Common. — A.  litura.     Common. 

Cerastis  raccinii.     Abundant.     C.  spadicea.     Common. 

Scopclosoma  satellitia.     Common. 

Xanthia  citrago.  Skellingthorpe  ;  not  common.  —  A',  cerago.  At 
rest  on  sallows. — A',  silago.  On  sallows  and  at  sugar. — X.ferruginea. 
Common  at  sugar. 

Kuperia  falvago  (Cosmia  paJcacea).     Skellingthorpe. 

Cusmia  [Calgmnio)  trapezina.     Common. 

Dianthcecia  capsophda,  D.  capsincola,  D,  cuciibali.     Lincoln  ;  rare. 

Hecatera  serena.     Rather  scarce. 

Polia  favicincta.     Not  common. 

Kpunda  nigra.     Hartsholme;  scarce. 

Miselia  oxyacantha,     Hartsholme  ;  common. 

Agriopis  aprilina.     Common  at  Skellingthorpe. 

Phlogophura  meticulosa.  Hartsholme ;  rare.  Swarmed  at  sugar 
near  Skegness  in  August  last. 

Euplexia  lucipara.     Rather  scarce. 

Aplecia  nebidosa.     Hartsholme. 

Hadena  adusta.  Rather  common.  —  H.  protea.  Common. — H. 
dentina.  Scarce.  —  H.  oleracea.  Common.  —  H.  pisi.  Larvae  fairly 
common. — H.  thalassina.     Common. 

Xylocampa  lithorhiza  (areola).     Hartsholme. 

Calocampa  vetusta.  Hartsholme ;  only  one  specimen  known. — 
C.  exolcta.     Common. 

CucuUia  umbratica,     Hartsholme  ;  rather  rare. 

Anartu  mgrtilli.     Hartsholme. 

Hcliodcs  arbuti  (Heliaca  tcnebruta).     Newball  and  Skellingthorpe* 

Brephos  parthenias.     Hartsholme  and  Skellingthorpe. 

Abrostula  trijiUma  (Habrontola  tripartita).     Lincoln;  rare. 

Flusia  chrg-sitis.     Common.— P.  Teal  uc(c,     Lincoln;  netted  in  June- 
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Several  fresh  specimens  at  sugar  uear  Skegness  in  August. — P.  iota. 
Kather  common. —  L\  f/anima.     Common, 

(ionopU'ra  Ubatrix.     Rather  common. 

Jmphipijra  pijramidea.  Hartshohne ;  one  specimen,  end  of  July. 
Afterwards  found  to  be  common  at  Skellingthorpe  in  August. — A. 
tm(jopo(jonis.     Lincoln  and  Hartshohne. 

Nienia  [Mania)  ti/pica.     Lincoln  ;   common. 

Mania  maura.     Hartsholme  ;  rare. 

Fjudidia  mi.  Common  in  woods  and  on  roadsides. — E.  (jUjphica, 
Skellingthorpe ;  rare. 

■  Lea  Road,  Wolverhampton. 


A   CATALOGUE    OF   THE   LEPIDOPTERA   OF  IRELAND. 

By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  212.) 

LEUCANIID.E. 

Leucania  conigera,  Fb. — Yery  widely  distributed  and  nu- 
merous, but  in  my  experience  rather  local.  At  Howth  and 
Sligo,  as  well  as  the  paler  type,  a  more  richly  coloured  form 
occurs, — var.  sufasa,  Tutt. 

Leucania  lithargyria,  Esp.  —  Everywhere  abundant.  The 
varieties  ixdlida,  Tutt,  and  forrago,  Fab.,  occasionally  occur.  I 
have  specimens  of  both  from  Lambay  I.,  Co.  Dublin. 

Leucania  extranea,  Gn.  —  There  is  a  damaged  specimen  of 
this  rare  insect  in  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Dillon,  which 
he  assures  me  was  taken  at  Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway,  on  sugar, 
between  the  20th  and  25th  July,  1891. 

'Leucania  ohsoleta  was  inserted  in  Mr.  Birchall's  list  in  error.] 

Leucania  littoralis,  Curt.  —  Very  locally  distributed  round 
the  Irish  coast.  Magilligan,  rather  abundant,  Co.  Derry  (C.) ; 
Castlerock,  Co.  Antrim,  (Bw.)  ;  Dollymount,  near  Dublin ;  Ark- 
low  and  Courtown  Harbour,  Co.  Wicklow  (Biu.)  ;  near  Glandore, 
Co.  Cork  (D.) ;  Waterville,  Co.  Kerry,  ab.  The  Irish  specimens 
I  have  seen  are  but  lightly  shaded  about  the  white  central  streak. 

Leucania  bipudens,  Hb.  —  "Abundant  at  Killarney  "  (B.). 
Mr.  W.  Salvage  informs  me  that  he  has  taken  it  freely  at 
Mucross.  One  taken,  in  1887,  at  Clonbrock,  of  a  warm  rufous 
tinge  {R.E.D.). 

Leucania  comma,  L. — Widely  distributed,  but  I  have  never 
found  it  in  any  abundance  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Watts  found  it  fairly 
common  at  Belfast.  Our  specimens  are  decidedly  of  a  pale 
type,  with  the  black  lines  not  strongly  marked.      They  often 
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have  a  black  dot  at  the  end  of  the  discoidal  celhile  (nigrc)- 
piuicta,  Tutt).  I  have  one  dark  example  only  (var.  suffasa,  Tutt), 
from  Glandore,  Co.  Cork, 

Leucania  impura,  lib. — Very  common  throughout  Ireland. 
Our  specimens  seem  to  correspond  with  the  Scotch  form,  being 
pale  in  the  fore  wings  and  dark  in  the  hind  wings,  I  have  seen 
none  with  more  than  three  of  the  five  black  dots  of  Hiibner's 
type  developed ;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  of  the  reddish  form, 
punctina,  Haw. 

Leucania  fallens,  L.  —  Also  a  very  common  insect.  It  is 
very  variable  in  the  colour  of  the  fore  wings.  The  reddest 
example  I  have  seen  is  from  Killynon,  Co.  Westmeath  {Miss  II.), 
and  is  almost  of  a  brick-red. 

Calamia  lutosa,  Hb. — I  have  no  information  of  the  occur- 
rence of  this  species  in  Ireland  from  correspondents,  excepting 
Mrs,  Battersby,  of  Cromlyn,  Co.  Westmeath,  who  has  a  specimen 
which  she  believes  was  taken  by  her.  Probably  it  is  widely 
spread  in  Ireland,  as  I  have  taken  it  (one  specimen)  at  Howth, 
Co.  Dublin ;  and  several  at  Markree,  Co.  Sligo  ;  and  Enniscoe, 
on  the  shore  of  L,  Conn,  in  Mayo.  They  belong  to  the  vars. 
jnlicornis,  Haw.,  and  caniue,  Steph.,  beuig  for  the  most  part  of  a 
pale  wainscot  colour,  and  a  few  of  a  reddish  ochreous,  but  all 
possessing  a  transverse  series  of  dots. 

CffiNOBiA  RUFA,  Haw. — Mr.  Birchall  records  Claring  Bridge, 
Co.  Galway,  and  Powerscourt,  Co,  Wicklow,  as  localities  where  it 
is  common.     Mr.  Kuss  has  found  it  near  Sligo. 

Tapinostola  ruLVA,  Hb.  —  Very  widely  spread  through  Ire- 
land, and  common  in  most  marshy  localities.  Brick-red  forms, 
with  and  without  longitudinal  shadings,  occur  near  Derry,  where 
Mr.  Campbell  has  found  the  larvae  feeding  in  the  roots  of  bog- 
cotton.  The  very  white  form,  var,  pallida,  St.,  also  is  frequently 
met  with.  On  the  Oxhill  range,  Co.  Sligo,  fiilva  is  extremely 
abundant;  also  Belfast  (IF,);  near  Donegal;  at  Armagh  {J.); 
Counties  of  Monaghan,  Tyrone,  and  Westmeath  ;  at  Howth  ; 
near  Naas,  Co.  Kildare ;  and  Dursey  I.,  Co.  Kerry,  are  among  the 
localities  where  I  have  taken  it. 

NoNAGRiA  ARUNDiNis,  Fb, —  Very  widely  distributed  through- 
out Ireland.  I  have  rarely  failed  in  finding  the  larvae  wherever 
the  food-plant  flourishes  in  any  profusion.  Those  which  I  have 
bred  are  chiefly  of  the  dark  blackish  brown  form,  fratcrna,  Tr., 
from  the  marshes  on  the  coast  of  Wicklow,  and  from  Glandore, 
Co.  Cork  (pupae  taken  by  Mr.  Donovan).  Near  Naas,  Co.  Kil- 
dare, very  abundant ;  also  Shannon  Harbour,  near  Banagher, 
Co.  Tipperary  ;  Markree,  Co.  Sligo  ;  Enniscoe,  C!o.  Mayo ;  Favour 
Boyal  and  Augher,  Co.  Tyrone ;  Armagh  (J.) ;  Belfast  (/??«'.) ;  near 
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Cork  (S.) ;  uiid  Limerick  (.V.).  Eats  are  very  destructive  of  the 
larvfB  and  pup;i!,  gnawing  the  stems  of  the  food-phmt  wherever 
the  insect  is  abmidant. 

ap.ujf:w,e. 

GoRTYNA  ocHRACEA,  Hb. — Probably  much  more  widely  distri- 
buted than  the  few  localities  I  append  would  indicate.  I  have 
never  taken  the  imago.  ''  Common  and  widely  distributed  "  (B.). 
Knocknarea,  Co.  Sligo  (Russ) ;  Greystoues,  Co.  Wicklow ;  Clon- 
brock,  Co.  Galway,  one  {R.  E.  D.). 

Hydr(ecia  nictitans,  Borh. — The  variations  presented  by  this 
insect  have  been  most  minutely  classitied  by  Mr.  Tutt,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  three  chief  forms  discussed.  The  segregation 
of  the  type  and  the  var.  paluclis,  Tutt,  seems  to  me  often  to  be 
so  remarkable  as  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  they  might  not  be 
distinct.  I  have  not,  however,  found  v.  luccns  thus  supplanting 
the  type  in  any  locality,  but  occurring  with  it  in  more  or  less 
abundance,  as  on  the  Wicklow  sandhills,  whence  Mr.  Tutt  records 
having  received  specimens  from  me.  My  information  at  present 
does  not,  however,  tend  to  support  his  idea  that  v.  paluclis  is 
**  a  marsh  or  coast  form."  Though  Mr.  Euss  takes  it  exclusively 
at  Knocknarea,  Co.  Sligo,  the  type  and  v.  lucens  are  to  be  found 
about  eight  miles  further  up  the  coast,  on  the  sandhills  at 
Lissadell.  On  the  east  coast  at  Sutton,  Co.  Dublin ;  and  on 
the  long  parallel  ranges  of  sandhills  and  fens  which  border  the 
Wicklow  coast  for  many  miles,  from  Wicklow  to  Newcastle  and 
Kilcool,  and  again  at  Arklow,  I  have  found  typical  nictitans  to  be 
the  almost  exclusive  form,  with  a  sprinkling  of  v.  lucens,  and  out 
of  a  series  sent  to  Mr.  Tutt  he  only  noted  one  Y.paludis.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  last  year  took  long  series  of  nothing  but  v.  paludis 
(except  two  v.  lucens)  at  the  two  inland  localities  of  Clonbrock, 
Co.  Galway,  and  Mote  Park,  Co.  Eoscommon.  At  the  former 
demesne  the  insects  occurred  in  a  field  subject  to  occasional 
floods  ;  at  the  latter,  in  ordinary  grass  pasture  land.  At  Favour 
Eoyal,  Co.  Tyrone,  I  had  a  similar  experience,  and  at  Ardtully, 
Co.  Kerry.  The  distribution  of  these  forms  I  therefore  believe 
requires  further  careful  investigation,  as  it  is  possible  that  only 
striking  specimens  have  been  collected,  and  not  a  fair  averar>-e 
sample.  Localities  : — The  insect  is  very  abundant  and  widely 
distributed,  but  I  have  not  noted  its  distribution  in  respect  to  varia- 
tion till  within  the  last  few  years.  Besides  theDublm  and  Wick- 
low sandhills,  where  the  type  is  small,  dark  red,  or  brownish,  with 
broad,  white  (rarely  orange),  reniform  stigmata,  it  occurs  freely 
at  Cromlyn,  Co.  Westmeath,  where  are  wide  areas  of  flat  bo'^j 
as  also  at  Enniscor,  Co.  Mayo ;  Killarney ;  Altadiawan,  Co. 
Tyrone,  amid  the  moorland  ;  Lissadell,  &c.  Var.  lucens  occurs 
at  Arklow  and  the  Wicklow  sandhills ;  Lissadell  and  Markree 
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Castle,   Co.   Sligo  ;    Mote   Park,    Roscommon    {cjnsea) ;    and   at 
Dursey  I.,  off  Co.  Kerry      Var.  imhuUs,  as  already  given. 

Hydrcecia  micacea,  Esp. — Very  abundant  everywhea-e,  vary- 
ing much  in  colour  and  size.  In  Donegal,  Mr.  Hart  took  a  series 
averaging  1  in.  2  lines  in  expanse,  a  size  which  I  have  met  with 
occasionally  elsewhere,  as  at  Howth,  where  the  ab.  hriinnea 
occurs,  which  probably  Mr.  Dunlop  mistook  for  H.  petasitis. 
Mr.  Tutt's  vars.  liitea  and  grisea  also  are  taken  with  the  type  in 
various  localities. 

AxYLiA  PUTKLS,  L. — Widely  spread,  but  somewhat  local,  and 
occasionally  numerous.  Derry,  ab.  (C) ;  Armagh  (J.)  ;  Favour 
Royal,  Tyrone;  Drumreaske,  Monaghan,  scarce;  Killynon 
{Miss  li.)  and  Cvomiyn  [Mrs.  B.),  Co.  Westmeath;  Greystones, 
Go.  Wicklow,  ab. ;  abundant  at  Clonbrook  {K.  E.  D.)  and 
Kenryle,  Co.  Galway ;  Markree,  and  near  Sligo  {Rms),  pretty 
abundant. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Arthuh  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  217.) 

Dandaca,  Walker. 
Steiria  and  Minica,  Walk. 
This  genus  consists  of  a  few  extremely  variable  species, 
identitiable  most  readily  by  the  markings  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  wings  ;  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  examples  in  which  the  pattern 
of  the  upper  surface  corresponds.  The  males  have  the  autennai 
finely  and  weakly  ciliated,  a  slightly  longer  and  more  robust 
thorax  than  the  females,  and  the  frenulum  and  retinaculum 
slightly  stronger. 

Dandaca  cuculloides. 
S  Stictoptera  cuculloides,  Guenee,    Noct.  3,    p.  52,   n.   1883 

(lb52). 
$   Steiria  subohliqua,  Walker,  Lep.   Het.   xiii.  p.  113G,  n.  1 

(1857). 
S  S.  sujnifera,  Walker,  I.  c,  n.  2  (1857). 
$   Minica  conjiuens,  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  1140,  n,  1  (1857). 
?   Steiria  hunieralis,  Walker,  Jouru.  Linn.  Soc  vii.  p.  174. 
?  Briarda  conturhata.  Walker,  Proc.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Glasgow, 

18G9,  p.  354. 
^  ,   ?   Steiria  variabilis,  Moore,  Descript.  Ind.  Lep.  Atk.  2, 
p.  1G4  (1882). 
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Asia  and  Africa.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

To  readily  trace  the  modification  of  one  variety  of  this  species 
into  another,  it  should  be  arranged  thus  : — *S'.  cuculloides,  stih- 
ohliqua,  huineralis,  conturhata,  variabilis,  conjiuens,  signifera.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  D.  colnmba  may  be  another  variety  of  the 
female ;  but  as  I  have  not  hitherto  seen  links  to  connect  it  with 
the  above  series,  I  prefer,  for  the  present,  to  regard  it  as  possibly 
distinct.  Mr.  Hampson  tells  me  that  Minica  nigrilinca,  Walk., 
is  a  synonym  of  S.  sHbohliqua  (and  therefore  of  D.  cuciiUoides). 

Grammodes,  Guen. 
Grammodcs  geomctrica. 
Noctua  fjeometrica,  Fabricius,  Syst.  Ent.  p.  599,  n.  37  (1775). 
Phalfemi  aminoyiia,  Cramer,   Pap.  Exot.  3,  p.  98,  pi,  250,  D. 

(1782). 
Noctua  bifasciata,  Petagna,  Ins.  p.  197  (1787). 
N.  chalciptera,  Borkhausen,  Eur.  Schmett.  4,  p.  771,  n.  850. 
N.  parallelaria,  Hiibner,  Eur.  Schmett.  Noct.  pi.  66,  fig.  324. 
A^  linearis,  Hiibner,  Beitr.  2,  pi.  4,  T. 
Grammodes  conqenita,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.   p.  1443,  n.  7 

(1857).  ^ 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia.  In  B.  M. 
Considering  how  this  unfortunate  species  has  been  burdened 
with  names,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  it  varies,  the  chief 
differences  consisting  in  the  width  of  the  transverse  white  bands; 
if  these  differences  were  locally  constant,  they  might  have  some 
value,  but  they  are  not.  The  Fabrician  type  evidently  had  the 
lower  portion  of  the  outer  band  suffused  with  brown,  as  in  an 
Indian  example  in  our  series. 

Syneda,  Guen. 
Syneda  grcmdirena. 
Phytometra  grandirena,  Haworth,  Lep.  Brit.  p.  264. 
Aulia  limbolaris,  Hiibner,  Exot.  Schmett.  Zutr.  p.  23,  n.  345, 

figs.  689,  690. 
United  States.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
Walker  placed  this  species  both  under  Syneda  and  Grammodes. 

Syneda  graphica. 

Drasteria  graphica,  Hiibner,  Exot.  Schmett.  Zutr.  figs.  11,  12. 

Euclidia  capiticola,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv  p.  1461,  n.  7  (1857). 

United  States.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Several  of  the  Californian  species  appear  to  me  to  run  so  close 
that,  when  they  come  to  be  bred,  I  fully  expect  they  will  prove  to 
be  no  more  than  varieties  of  one  another. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Oldest  Name  for  Homopyralis  tactus,  Grote. — Prof.  John  B. 
Smith,  in  his  excellent  '  Catalogue  of  North  American  Noctuiflfe,'  has 
shown  that  Mr.  Grote's  name  of  H.  tactus  was  superseded  hy  Walker's 
name  of  Homoptem  zonata  in  1865,  and  earlier  still  hy  his  H.  contracta, 
published  in  1860.  Walker,  however,  described  the  same  species  still 
earlier;  for,  in  his  Catalogue,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1073,  n.  44  (1857),  he  called 
the  same  species  Homoptem  qiiadrisi/jnata.  It  was  in  the  same  drawer 
with  Walker's  //.  zonata  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  having  no  locality, 
was  overlooked  by  Prof.  Smith.  Another  very  closely- allied  species  from 
Santarem  stood  next  to  H.  quadrisii/nata ;  it  only  differs  in  having  the 
post-median  line  of  the  primaries  denticulated  above  (as  well  as  below) 
the  upper  radial  vein  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  doubtfully  distinct. 
Should  this  one  character  prove  as  unimportant  as  one  might  expect  it 
to  be,  the  name  of  H.  dotata,  Walk.,  will  take  priority  over  all  the 
others. — A.  G.  Butler  ;  Natural  History  Museum. 

Note  on  Coccyx  ochsenheimeriana. — This  species  was  first  described 
as  British  by  Mr.  Barrett  m  1878,  from  a  specimen  captured  by  Lord 
Walsingham  among  Pinus  cephalonica  at  Merton,  Norfolk  (E.  M.  M.  xv. 
146).  In  1885,  Mr.  Warren  beat  some  specimens  out  of  spruce  fir  at 
Brandon,  Suffolk,  about  the  middle  of  June,  but  these,  with  the 
exception  of  one  fine  female,  were  in  bad  condition.  Mr.  Boyd  records 
one  example  from  Waltham  Cross,  taken  May  1st,  1893.  I  captured 
two  specimens  in  1893  at  Pinner,  Middlesex;  one  on  May  22nd  and 
oneon  June  3rd.  This  year  I  visited  the  same  locality  several  times 
during  May,  but  I  only  saw  the  species  on  one  occasion,  viz.,  May  18th, 
when  three  specimens  were  taken  between  4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Probably  C'.  ochsenheimeriana  may  be  found  among  spruce  fir  in 
many  other  localities  in  Britain  than  those  mentioned  above,  but  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  species  in  these  islands  is 
very  limited. — Eiohard  South;  Oxford  Eoad,  Macclesfield,  July,  1894. 

PoLYPHAGOus  Larv^. — It  may  be  useful  and  interesting  to  entomo- 
logists to  know  that  I  have  this  season  found  several  species  of  insects 
in  the  larval  stage  to  be  very  polyphagous.  I  had  feeding  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  one  large  case,  larvre  of  Satuniia  carpini,  Sphinx  li<imtri, 
and  Attacus  pernyi,  the  Chinese  oak-silkworm.  The  S.  carpiiii  IsiYVie 
were  placed,  on  hatching,  upon  sprays  of  plum,  upon  which  they  fed 
until  the  second  age;  S.  lii/ustri,  similarly  upon  lilac;  and  A.  penuji, 
upon  oak.  Up  to  the  second  age  they  were  separately  confined  within 
bags  of  book-muslin,  upon  their  respective  food-plants.  They  were 
then  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  case,  each  batch  being  placed  upon  its 
own  food-plant  apart  from  the  others.  I  found,  however,  they  all  fed 
indiscriminately  upon  the  several  food-plants  named  above ;  and 
S.  carpini  from  the  third  stage  fed  exclusively  upon  oak,  by  preference. 
8.  lif/ustri  also  fed  freely  upon  plum  and  oak;  and  A.  jyernyi  seemed 
equally  at  home  upon  lilac. — T.  J.  W.  Finch  ;  Swindon. 

Vanessa  c-album. — I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  the  dark  form  is  the  type  of  the  first  brood  (in  this  district, 
at  any  rate),  for  I  have  to-day  taken  five  specimens  near  here,  all  freshly 
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emerged  from  the  chrysalis,  and  not  one  of  them  were  of  the  pale 
variety,  which  is  typical  of  the  first  generation  on  the  Continent. 
Two  of  the  specimens  captured  were  sitting  upon  their  empty  pupa- 
skins,  so  that  it  proves  that  the  dark  forms  seen  in  the  early  summer 
are  not  all  hybernated  specimens. — W.  Harcourt  Bath  ;  Birmingham, 
July  14th,  1894. 

"  Smerinthus  tili^  Two  Winters  in  Pupa." — On  May  2ud,  two 
days  after  reading  Mr.  Claxton's  note  on  the  above  (((nte,  p.  177),  I  had 
a  fine  dark  female  <S'.  tiliw,  which  had  been  in  pupa  since  1892.  I  have 
noticed  that  in  most  of  these  cases  of  retarded  emergence,  the  moth 
proves  to  be  of  the  female  sex.  Several  pupae  of  D,  vinula  and 
S.  carpini,  which  I  have  had  for  three  years,  produced  perfect  insects 
last  month,  and  all  proved  to  be  females.  One  expects  the  two  latter 
moths  to  be  erratic  as  to  their  duration  of  time  in  pupa,  but  I  fancy  it 
is  of  rare  occurrence  for  S.  tilicB  to  pass  two  winters  in  that  state. — • 
N.  F.  Searancke  ;  Mitcheldean,  Gloucester,  June  17th,  1894. 

Plusia  festuce  Double-brooded. — Is  it  generally  known  that  this 
moth  is  double-brooded  ?  The  first  brood  appears  here  in  June  or 
July,  and  the  second  in  August  or  September.  Newman's  account 
evidently  mixes  up  the  two  broods. — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 

Nyssia  hispidaria. — Which  is  the  type, — for  authorities  differ  upon 
the  point, — the  light  or  the  dark  form  ?  I  find  the  latter  to  be  the 
type  in  Delamere  Forest.  Some  of  my  correspondents  have  never  seen 
the  dark  form,  although  well  acquainted  with  the  light  one,  which,  by 
the  way,  also  occurs  sparingly  in  Delamere  Forest. — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 

A  New  Food  for  Exotic  Silk-producing  Larv/E. — No  doubt 
students  and  breeders  of  the  exotic  silk-producing  Bombyces  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  a  new  stock-food  upon  which,  I  believe,  all  the  species 
may  be  reared.  I  have  been  successful  in  rearing  the  following 
species,  from  the  Qgg,  upon  the  common  wild  apple,  usually  known 
as  "crab-apple": — Actias  luna,  Platysamia  cecropia,  Jli/penhiria  io 
(American),  Satumia  pijri  (European),  Actias  selene  (Indian).  As  is 
well  known  by  all  breeders,  A.  luna  and  A.  selene  are  both  walnut- 
feeders,  and  considerable  trouble  is  often  experienced  in  finding  a 
suitable  substitute  where  walnut  cannot  be  obtained ;  with  me  the 
larvffi  took  to  wild  apple  readily  from  the  first. — T.  J.  W.  Finch  ; 
Swindon. 

Aphides  at  Treacle. — When  visiting  my  "treacles"  on  Saturday 
last  (July  7th),  I  found  that  they  were  simply  smothered  with  Aphides, 
mostly  of  the  green  species  ;  and  that,  not  only  on  one,  but  on  every  tree 
I  had  treacled  on  the  Saturday  previous  (June  BOth).  Coleoptera  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  but  I  have  never  met  with  Aphides  before  ;  and 
I  should  like  to  know  if  any  other  entomologist  has  had  a  similar 
experience.  My  hunting-ground  is  that  part  of  Epping  Forest  known 
as  "  Leyton  Flats." — Richard  W.  Taylor  ;  36,  Shacklewell  Lane, 
Hackney,  N.E.,  July  11th,  1894. 

Mr.  Wellman's  Collection. — Collections  of  Lepidoptera  that  find 
their  way  to  the  hammer  are  too  often  made  up  of  so-called  rarities 
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and  unique  varieties  gathered  together  regardless  of  cost,  species  now 
extinct  and  consequently  eagerly  sought  after,  and  a  mass  of  the 
commoner  species  in  the  most  faded  condition  and  utterly  devoid  of 
any  data  that  might  render  them  of  interest.  Mr.  Wellman's  collection, 
which  was  dispersed  at  Stevens'  Auction  Rooms  on  July  l^i  last,  came 
under  quite  a  different  category ;  there  were  few  rare  or  extinct  species 
or  remarkable  varieties,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  collection  were  in 
unusually  fresh  and  perfect  order,  and  as  a  rule  we'll  loc9.1ised,  quite  a 
history  attaching  to  many  of  the  series  or  individuals  as  the  case  might 
be  ;  and  the  result  of  the  sale — about  two  hundred  pounds — appears  to 
shoAV  that  such  conditions  are  appreciated  by  those  whoi-  are  willing  to 
enrich  their  own  collections  on  occasions  of  this  kind.  The  contents 
of  the  three  cabinets  were  divided  into  some  800  lots,  of  which  the 
following  were  among  the  more  interesting : — Lots  1  and  2,  each 
containing  five  Aporia  cnitaijl,  with  sundry  Papilio  mac/uion,  Leuco- 
jihania  sinapis,  &c.,  brought  13/-  and  12/-  respectively.',-  Lots  6  to  8, 
comprising  seven  each  of  McJitaa  aurinia  and  M.  cinxia^c,  went  for 
8/-  to  10/-  a  lot ;  while  an  under-side  variety  of  the  latter  species, 
figured  in  Newman's  '  British  Moths,'  was  knocked  down  for  32/6 ; 
and  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  untiopa,  taken  on  Clapham  Common  in 
1873,  was  sold  for  20/.  Lots  18  to  20,  which  included  the  Theche  and 
some  well-marked  forms  of  Canonympha  tijphon,  realised  11/-  to  17/- 
each;  an  "hermaphrodite"  Lycana  icarus,  taken  by  Mr.  Wellman  on 
Wandsworth  Common  in  1860,  sold  for  55/- ;  and  two  specimens  of 
Polyommatus  dispto-,  both  minus  autennaD,  but  otherwise  in  fair 
condition,  for  40/-  and  45/-  respectively.  Lots  26  to  28,  each 
containing  six  Lycana  arion  and  sundry  other  Lycaenidae,  ranged  from 
16/-  to  20/-  a  lot ;  while  Deilephila  yalii  brought  from  5/-  to  7/-  ;  D. 
livornica  and  CJuerocampa  celerio,  from  10/-  to  15/-  apiece  ;  and  Sesia 
spheyiformis,  15/-  to  17/-  a  pair.  The  other  Sesiidas,  in  lots  of  about 
thirty  specimens,  realised  11/-  to  17/-  per  lot ;  while  one  containing  a 
yellow-banded  form  of  S.  myopiformis  reached  26/-.  Twelve  Zyyana 
exulans,  arranged  in  three  lots  of  four  each,  brought  13/-,  12/,  and 
14/-  per  lot ;  and  an  |  VI  variety  of  Setuta  irrorella,  together  with  five 
Xola  centunalis,  Ac,  50/-.  Lots  62  and  63,  each  containing  some 
fourteen  X  centonalis  and  twelve  N.  albulalis,  &c.,  were  knocked  down 
at  40/-  and  55/-  respectively.  Lot  64,  sixteen  Lithosia  muscerda  and 
other  species  of  the  same  genus  at  32/6.  Lot  65,  eleven  L.  cuniola  at 
30/-.  An  example  of  Callimorpha  duiiiinula,  with  hind  wings  of  a 
somewhat  orange-red,  Nemeophila  pluntayinis  var.  hospita,  and  two  not 
very  striking  varieties  of  Arctia  caia,  were  the  means  of  raising  lot  70 
to  50/-.  Lot  71,  which  included  three  specimens  of  Spilusuma  mendica 
var.  rustica,  and  five  buff-coloured  !S.  menthustri,  brought  22/- ;  while 
lot  72,  in  which  there  were  two  of  each,  realised  only  10/-.  Ten 
specimens  of  Lceiia  ccenosa  sold  at  an  average  of  over  15/-  each ;  and  a 
couple  of  Cleora  viduaria  for  55/-.  Lot  97,  in  which  were  included 
variable  series  of  Tephrosia  binndulana  and  Gnophos  obscurana  brought 
82/6  ;  and  lot  100,  containing  the  remainder  of  the  series  of  G.  obscurata, 
the  three  Boletobia  fuUyinaria,  recorded  by  Mr.  Wellman  in  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  'Entomologist,'  &c.,  30/-.  Four  Acidalia  circellata, 
with  other  species  of  the  genus,  were  sold  for  16/-;  while  two  other 
similar  lots  reached  20/-  each.     A  specimen  of  Acidalia  herbariata, 
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taken  at  rest  on  a  shop  window  in  Oxford  Street  in  1873,  brought  the 
lot  in  which  it  was  inckxded,  together  with  A.  contiguana,  &c.,  up  to 
37/6 ;  while  a  similar  lot,  minus  the  herhariata,  reached  16/-  only. 
Nine  fine  specimens  of  Acidalia  strigilata,  together  with  xi.  emutaria, 
&c.,  were  sold  for  10/-;  while  the  following  lot,  in  which  one  of  the 
A.  emutaria  was  of  a  pinkish  shade,  and  which  included  three 
A.  degeneraria,  one  of  them  of  a  straw-colour,  carried  the  bidding  to 
28/- ;  another  lot,  containing  a  fine  series  of  thirteen  of  the  last-named 
species,  reached  16/-.  An  almost  unicolorous  brown  variety  of  Ema- 
turga  atomaria,  taken  at  a  field  meeting  of  the  South  London  Society 
at  Loughton,  May  24th,  1884,  sent  lot  118  up  to  21/-;  four  Eupithecia 
ultimaria  having  the  same  eflect  on  lot  144  ;  and  a  specimen  of  Anticlea 
sinuata,  in  which  the  white  band  was  divided,  carried  lot  150  to  28/-. 
Fifteen  bred  Camptogramma  fiuviata  and  one  Phihalaptergx polygrammata 
were  the  evident  cause  of  lot  154  running  up  to  42/- ;  as  were  five  fine 
dark-banded  forms  of  Eucosmia  certain  of  the  following  lot  touching 
22/- ;  three  Drepana  sicula,  received  from  Mr.  Grigg,  of  Bristol,  sold 
for  16/-;  and  a  pair  of  Dicranura  bicuspis,  from  Mr.  Tester,  for  30/-; 
six  Bryophila  muralis  var.  impar  brought  an  average  of  4/-  each  ;  and 
two  Leucania  albipuncta,  taken  in  the  warren  at  Folkestone  by  Mr. 
Oldham,  reached  35/-;  six  Agrotis  pyrophila  and  five  A.  askworthii 
realised  16/-;  eight  Plusia  chryson,  five  P.  hractcea,  &c.,  21/-;  four 
Toxocampa  craccce,  &c.,  10/-;  and  so  on. — Robert  Adkin  ;  Wellfield, 
Lewisham. 

The  United  States  Entomologist. — Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  having 
resigned  the  position  of  chief  of  the  Department  of  Entomology  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  Prof.  L.  0.  Howard  has  been  appointed  his 
successor. 


CAPTURES  AND   FIELD  REPORTS. 

Sesia  myopiformis  at  Kensington.  —  I  have  taken  a  specimen  of 
S.  myopiformis  in  the  garden  here.  There  is  a  pear-tree  just  on  the  other 
side  of  my  boundary-wall,  and  the  specimen  may  have  come  from  it. — 
J.  H.  Leech  ;  29,  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W.,  July  10th,  1894. 

Sesia  conopiformis,  a  Species  new  to  Britain. — Yesterday  I  met 
with  a  female  specimen  of  S.  conopiformis,  Esp.  (==  nomadaformis,  Lasp.) ; 
it  was  beaten  from  buckthorn.  This  species  differs  from  S.  allantiformis 
iu  having  three  instead  of  two  yellow  rings  round  the  abdomen,  and  is  most 
like  8.  tipulmformis,  but  in  that  species  the  tuft  is  unicolorous.  A  very 
distinguishing  mark  is — femora  violaceo-nigra.  Staudinger  gives  8.  conopi- 
formis as  being  found  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France.  —  C.  W.  Dale  ; 
Glanvilles  Wootton,  July  20th,  1894. 

Pieris  daplidice  in  Surrey.  —  On  Saturday,  the  7th  inst.,  I  had  the 
very  good  fortune  to  take  a  male  specimen  of  the  rare  Pieris  daplidice  at 
Addiugton,  near  Croydon.  It  is  a  perfectly  fresh  specimen,  and  T  think 
must  have  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  that  very  morning.  —  Norman  H. 
Joy;  Manor  Road  House,  Beckenham,  July  9th,  1894. 

ENTOM. — AUGUST,   1894.  U 
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Pachetra  LEUCOPHiEA  IN  Kent. — Whilst  on  a  visit  to  Wye,  Kent,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  five  specimens  of  Pachetra  leucophaa,  one 
on  the  wing  on  the  evening  of  June  3rd,  and  four  at  sugar  on  June  7th ; 
three  of  these  latter  were  very  much  worn.  One  of  them,  a  female,  I  kept 
alive,  and  she  has  since  laid  about  fifty  or  sixty  eggs.  Had  the  evenings 
been  warmer  and  more  suitable  for  sugaring,  I  should  doubtless  have  taken 
many  more  specimens,  but  though  I  sugared  regularly  for  eight  nights, 
June  7th  was  the  only  one  on  which  anything  put  in  an  appearance.  I  also 
took  a  good  series  of  that  very  local  insect.  Scoria  dealbata.  My  best 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  G.  Parry,  of  Canterbury,  whose  note  on  P.  leucophcBa 
(Entom.  xxvi.  295)  induced  me  to  spend  most  of  my  holidays  at  Wye,  and 
who  very  kindly  met  me  on  June  3rd,  and  showed  me  the  localities  for 
both  P.  leucophaa  and  S.  dealbata,  at  the  former  of  which  (The  Kneading 
Trough)  a  nephew  of  his  who  accompanied  us  caught  a  fine  specimen  of 
P.  leucophcea  at  rest  on  a  blade  of  grass. — Geo.  Richardson  ;  19,  Avondale 
Road,  Peckham,  S.E.,  June  21st,  1894. 

Plusia  moneta  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  —  I  picked  up  a  specimen  of 
Plusia  moneta  on  the  staircase  this  morning  wlien  descending  from  my 
bedroom;  it  must  have  flown  in  to  light  during  or  between  thunder  rains. 
—Sidney  Webb;  Maidstone  House,  Dover,  July  7th,  1894.  On  July  3rd 
I  caught  a  specimen  of  P.  moneta  in  the  garden  here. — D.  P.  Turner; 
Tonbridge.  On  the  night  of  July  23rd,  J  891,  I  took  with  the  net  a 
specimen  of  P.  moneta  in  my  garden.  1892  and  1893  passed  without 
my  taking  another.  But  on  June  30th  this  year  I  took  a  very  fine  speci- 
men in  my  garden,  and  another  on  the  night  of  July  3rd.— (Rev.)  W.  B. 
Money  ;  Vigo  House,  Weybridge.  This  recent  addition  to  the  British 
Plusiidae  seems  to  have  estabhshed  itself  in  West  Surrey.  It  has  been 
recorded  in  the  '  Entomologist'  as  captured  at  Albury  and  Dorking,  1893, 
with  a  further  record  for  1894.  It  has  been  taken  at  Weybridge  in  1893 
(one  specimen),  and  in  1894,  one  at  least ;  these  have  not  been  recorded. 
On  July  20th  a  male  was  taken  at  Merrow,  near  Guildford,  on  white 
campion  (Lychnis  vespertina)  at  early  dusk.  It  was  sluggish  on  the  wing, 
and  easily  captured.  —  (Rev.)  L.  Robert  Flood  ;  Merrow  Rectory,  Guild- 
ford, July  21st,  1894. 

P^DISCA   RUBIGINOSA    AND    BuTALIS    CICADELLA    IN  LANCASHIRE. — The 

former  species  has  occurred  on  the  high  moors  among  Scotch  fir  ;  the  speci- 
mens are  larger  than  those  from  Scotland.  I  took  a  very  fine  example  of 
B.  cicadella  near  Fleetwood  on  June  15th  ;  this  species  had  previously  only 
been  taken  by  Messrs.  Dunning  and  S.  Stevens.  The  latter  gentleman 
caught  five  specimens  at  Southend  about  forty  years  ago  ;  one  of  them  he 
sent  to  me,  and  it  has  enabled  me  to  identify  my  recent  capture,  which  I 
might  otherwise  have  had  some  trouble  in  naming.  —  J.  B.  Hodgkinson  ; 
Preston,  June  27th,  1894. 

Sphinx  pinastri  in  East  Anglia. — It  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  that  three  larvae  of  Sphinx  pinastri  were  taken  by  me  last 
August  and  September  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  larvae  were  all  found 
on  the  ground,  just  preparatory  to  going  to  earth,  the  time  being  shortly 
after  midday  in  each  case.  The  first  was  found  Aug.  25th,  a  second  on 
Aug.  27th,  and  a  third  on  Sept.  (5th.  Two  perfect  specimens  have  emerged 
this  year,  one  pupa  not  surviving  the  winter.  The  food-plant  upon  exami- 
nation proved  to   be  Cedrus  libani  and  C.  deodara,  not  Pinus  sylvestns, 
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which,  I  think,  is  more  usual,  though  several  of  these  latter  trees  stood 
quite  near.  I  may  also  note  that  many  instances  of  this  moth  being  taken 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Aldborough  and  Saxmundham  have  been  recorded 
of  late  years,  but  specimens  were  taken  by  my  brothers  here  one  so  early 
as  1875,  and  two  more  in  the  years  1876  and  1879  respectively.  Since  the 
latter  date  S.  pinastri  has  not  been  taken  in  this  neighbourhood  until  last 
year,  when  the  larvae  were  discovered,  —  A.  P.  Waller  ;  Waldringfield, 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  June  27th,  1894. 

Pterostoma  palpina  and  Lithosia  mesomella  at  Delamere  Forest. 
— On  July  2^nd,  1893,  I  took  two  nearly  full-fed  larvae  of  P.  j^alpina  oflf 
poplar.  They  pupated  a  day  or  two  after.  A  fine  imago  (male)  emerged 
May  31st.  The  only  other  record  I  can  find  for  the  district  is  "  Puddington, 
1  specimen"  {'Macrolepidoptera  of  the  Cheshire  District,'  by  Alfred  O. 
Walker).  On  June  16th,  1894,  T  found  a  fine  fresh  specimen  of  L.  meso- 
mella at  rest  on  a  birch-leaf  close  to  the  ground.  Excepting  the  capture  at 
Tan-y-Bwlch  on  June  9th,  1893  (Entom.  xxvi.  289),  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  species  has  ever  been  previously  taken  in  this  district. — J.  Arkle  ; 
2,  George  Street,  Chester. 

Larva  of  Catephia  alchymista. — On  July  5th  I  went  mothing  with 
a  friend  in  Abbot's  Wood,  near  Eastbourne.  We  happened  to  shake  an 
oak-bough  on  the  chance  of  getting  some  larvse,  when  down  fell  two  larvae, 
which  to  all  appearances  are  those  of  Catephia  alchymista.  They  were 
identified  by  Mr.  Watkins,  of  Villa  Sphinx,  Eastbourne,  who  thought  they 
were  undoubtedly  C.  alchymista.  They  both  spun  up  the  next  day,  before 
I  could  carefully  note  the  markings  ;  but  this  is  the  description  as  far  as  I 
can  remember  : — In  shape  very  much  like  Catocala  nupta ;  colour  reddish 
grey  ;  ventral  area  bluish  white,  with  a  black  spot  on  each  segment,  with- 
out legs  or  claspers  ;  very  conspicuous  yellow  collar  ;  two  small  pyramidal 
humps  on  the  fifth  segment,  and  two  slightly  larger  on  the  twelfth,  covered 
with  black  hairs.  Down  each  side  was  a  row  of  small  yellow  warts,  one  on 
each  segment,  emitting  one  or  two  black  hairs.  The  whole  dorsal  area 
speckled  with  minute  black  dots.  CaUhjenia  miniata  was  common  in  the 
wood,  and  Aryyrmis  aglaia  swarmed  on  Beachy  Head.  —  H.  W.  Shep- 
heard-Welwyn  ;  Glenryde,  Bidborough,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  July  17th, 

[The  5th  of  July  seems  to  be  exceptionally  early  for  C.  alchymista  to 
pupate.  On  the  Continent  the  larva  is  found  from  July  to  September. 
Our  correspondent's  description  of  the  larva  agrees  in  a  striking  manner 
with  that  given  by  Newman  in  '  British  Moths,'  p.  463. — Ed.] 
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South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
May  Mth,  1894.  E.  Step,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  It  was 
announced  that  Mr.  T.  W.  Hall,  F.E.S.,  had  been  elected  a  Vice- 
President  in  place  of  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir.  Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs  exhibited 
a  variety  of  Lycana  aryiolus,  L.,  having  several  spots  on  the  under 
side  lengthened  into  streaks  and  some  united  ;  also  a  variety  of  Vanessa 
io,  L.,  with  the  eye-spot  only  partially  developed.  Mr.  Hall,  a  specimen 
of  Dicranura  bicuspis,  Bork.,  with  its  cocoon,  and  remarked  how  closely 
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the  cocoon  harmonised  with  the  bark.  Mr.  Fremlin,  a  large  number 
of  bred  aberrations  of  Vanessa  urtica,  L.,  one  series  being  of  premature 
varieties  ;  another  showing  variation  in  number  and  size  of  the  charac- 
teristic spots  in  the  centre  of  the  fore  wing,  and  ranging  from  only 
one  spot  present  to  four  blotches ;  and  a  third  series  showed  more  or 
less  suffusion  of  the  orange  coloration ;  one  specimen  was  almost 
black.  Mr.  Dennis,  a  number  of  similar  vars.  of  the  same  species, 
together  with  a  specimen  having  a  perfect  and  several  with  an  imper- 
fect band  on  the  upper  wing.  Mr.  Filer,  a  series  of  Nyssia  hispidaria, 
Fb.,  taken  in  Epping  Forest  this  year.  Mr.  E.  Adkin,  a  long  and 
variable  series  of  Boarmia  cinctaria,  Schiff.,  bred  from  Co.  Cork  ova, 
one  extreme  form  having  only  a  broad  marginal  dark  band,  a  central 
light  band,  and  a  basal  dark  patch ;  also  living  larvse  of  the  same 
species.  Mr.  Henderson,  a  specimen  of  Macroglossa  homhyliforviis,  Och., 
taken  at  Brockenhurst  during  Whitsuntide.  Mr.  Billups,  the  following 
new  and  rare  Diptera  : — Chortophila  setaria,  Mg.,  from  Dulwich ; 
Blepharoptera  inscripta,  Mg.,  from  Oxshott  and  Bromley;  Heteromyza 
atricornis,  Mg. ,  from  Oxshott ;  Hypostena  medorina,  Schnr. ,  from  Oxshott ; 
Sepsis  punctiuii,  F.,  and  Callumyia  amccna,  Mg.,  both  from  Bromley. 
Also,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Manger,  a  small  collection  of  Australian  Cole- 
optera  and  Homoptera.  Mr.  Hamm,  a  series  of  aberrant  Chryso- 
phanus  phkms,  L.,  one  example  being  intermediate  between  the  type 
and  var.  sckmidtii,  Gerh. ;  a  series  of  Hybernia  leucopJi(Baria,  Schiff., 
showing  extreme  range  of  variation  ;  a  series  of  bred  Ayrotis  saucia, 
Hb.,  all  very  light,  and  agreeing  with  the  female  parent ;  a  striking 
var.  of  Apamea  unanimis,  Tr.,  having  a  light  grey  cloud  extending  from 
the  apex  of  the  fore  wings  along  the  hind  and  inner  margins  to  the 
base  ;  also  a  specimen  of  Lithosia  griseola,  Hb.,  of  a  brown  instead  of 
a  leaden  hue.  Mr.  Williams,  a  long  bred  series  of  Pieris  napi,  L., 
showing  extreme  variation,  and  read  a  short  paper  thereon.  Mr.  Sauze, 
insects  taken  at  Seal  Chart  during  the  Society's  Field  Meeting  on 
May  19th.  Mr.  Turner,  two  specimens  of  the  rare  homopteron,  Cen- 
trotus  cornuhis,  taken  by  Mr.  Lewcock  at  the  same  place.  Mr.  Step 
read  a  paper  entitled  "  Land  Crabs." 

Jime  14:th. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tugwell,  a  series  of  varieties  of  Spilosonia  luhricipeda, 
Esp.,  the  product  of  a  cross  between  var.  radiata  and  var. /asciato,  and 
read  notes  ;  three  specimens  of  hybernated  Vanessa  antiopa,  L.,  with 
pale  margins,  from  Montreal,  Canada ;  a  series  of  Asteroscopus  nubecu- 
losa,  Esp,,  bred  from  Rannoch  ova,  some  of  which  had  been  in  pupa 
three  years  ;  also  bred  specimens  of  Aleucis  pictaria,  Curt.,  from  the 
New  Forest.  Mr.  Frohawk,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Fremlin,  a  var.  of 
Apatura  iris,  L.,  from  Berlin,  intermediate  between  the  type  and  var. 
iole,  Schiff.  ;  on  behalf  of  Mr.  South,  a  dwarf  captured  specimen  of 
Euchlo'e  cardamines,  L.,  measuring  only  1^  in.  in  expanse,  and  another 
specimen  with  the  apical  patch  of  two  shades  of  yellow ;  also  an  ovum, 
in  situ  on  a  nettle-leaf,  of  Vanessa  c-album,  L.,  together  with  larvse  of 
the  same  species,  showing  all  five  stages  of  growth.  Mr.  Manger,  a 
large  collection  of  insects  of  all  orders,  captured  on  the  steamship 
'  Kara'  by  Capt.  T.  Walker  during  a  voyage  to  New  York  and  Shanghai 
and  back.  It  was  interesting  to  note  a  specimen  of  Acherontia  atropos, 
L.,  from  Shanghai.     Some  species  shown  were  new.     A  discussion 
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ensued  as  to  the  distribution  of  species  and  the  distances  from  land  at 
which  insects  have  been  noticed.  Mr.  Edwards,  specimens  of  Papilio 
priamus  and  P.  hewitsonii.  Mr.  West  (Greenwich),  specimens  of 
Cryptocephalns  nitidulus,  Gyll.,  and  C.  coryli,  L.,  from  Box  Hill;  also 
two  very  rosy  males  of  Smerinthus  populi,  L.,  which  had  been  attracted 
by  a  bred  female.  Mr.  Filer,  a  long  bred  series  of  Smemithus  populi, 
L.,  among  which  was  a  male  of  the  female  coloration  ;  one  specimen 
had  emerged  in  August  of  last  year,  and  in  this  example  the  discoidal 
spot  on  the  primaries  was  much  smaller  than  in  the  rest  of  the  brood, 
which  went  their  usual  period.  Mr.  Turner,  a  series  of  Cymatophora 
ridens,  Fb.,  from  the  New  Forest,  a  larva  of  the  same  species,  and  a 
pupa  of  Melitaa  aimnia,  Rott.  The  Report  of  the  Field  Meeting  at 
Reigate  was  then  read. 

June  28th.  —  The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  A.  Scorer  was 
elected  a  member.  Mr.  C.  Fenn  exhibited  a  bred  series  of  Geometra 
papilionaria,  L.,  from  one  brood,  of  which  some  larvae  were  not 
yet  fully  fed  ;  a  specimen  of  Heliothis  peltUjera,  Schifif.,  having  the 
blotch  in  the  dark  border  of  the  hind  wing  very  large  ;  a  very  long 
series  of  Selenia  lunaria,  Schiff.,  showing  spring,  summer,  and  inter- 
mediate forms  from  one  batch  of  ova  ;  and  a  Mantis  from  Australia. 
Mr.  R.  Adkin,  specimens  taken  during  the  Society's  Field  Meeting  at 
Reigate,  including  the  specimen  of  Fachetra  leucophcea,  View.,  previously 
reported,  and  vars.  of  Lycana  icarus,  Rott.,  and  L.  bellaryus,  Rott. 
Mr.  Dennis,  ova  and  young  larvae  of  Bombyx  rubi,  L.,  from  Reigate. 
Mr.  Manger,  a  specimen  of  "  British  Coral,"  Lepralis  foliacea,  El.  & 
Sol.,  taken  from  a  portion  of  the  French  Atlantic  Cable  about  sixty 
miles  from  Brest.  Mr,  Turner,  a  long  series  of  Lyctena  heUaryus,  Rott., 
from  Box  Hill,  showing  all  the  ordinary  variations,  some  of  the  females 
having  a  considerable  amount  of  the  male  coloration.  A  discussion 
took  place  as  to  the  scarcity  and  lateness  of  insects  this  year,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Geometrse. 

July  12th. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  a 
bred  series  of  Dianthcecia  nana,  Rott.,  from  Unst,  all  very  dark  and 
some  unicolorous ;  and  a  yellow-banded  var.  of  Sesia  myopiformis,  Bork., 
from  Mr.  Wellman's  collection.  Mr.  Oldham,  series  of  liumia  cratce- 
gata,  D.  L.,  including  one  with  a  very  well  developed  waved  line  on  all 
four  wings  ;  of  Noctua  trianyulum,  Hufn.,  and  of  Dasychira  pudihunda, 
L., — all  bred  this  year,  from  Epping  Forest ;  also  insects  taken  at 
Wisley  on  July  7th.  Mr.  Dennis,  varieties  of  Epinepjhele  ianira,  L., 
including  a  fine  xanthic  specimen.  Mr.  Auld,  a  long  bred  series  of 
Phorodesma  smaragdaria,  Fb.,  from  Essex,  one  specimen  having  only 
the  discoidal  spots  present.  Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  a  specimen  of  the  rare 
lacewing  fly,  Nothochrysa  capitata,  Fb.,  taken  at  Wisley.  Mr.  Edwards, 
two  specimens  of  Oniithoptera  crcesus  from  Batchian,  Papilio  gyas  from 
India,  and  P.  electra.  Mr.  Perks,  the  egg  of  a  Coccinella  deposited  on 
the  point  of  a  thorn.  Mr.  Turner,  series  of  Lycana  minima,  Fues., 
from  Galway,  showing  gradual  diminution  of  spots  on  the  under  side  ; 
a  brown-suffused  var.  of  L.  astrarche,  Bgstr.,  from  Reigate;  and  an 
asymmetrical  var.  of  Smerinthus  tilice,  L.  Mr.  Turner  read  the  Report 
of  the  Field  Meeting  on  July  7th  at  Wisley,  and  Mr.  Carrington  made 
some  remarks  upon  the  scarcity  of  Lepidoptera  in  that  district,  and 
noted  the  abundance  of  Neuroptera. — Hy.  J.  Turner,  Hon.  Report  Sec. 
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North  London  Natural  History  Society. — The  annual  excursion 
to  the  New  Forest  took  place  on  Friday,  May  11th,  1894.  The  party 
journeyed  down,  as  usual,  by  the  5.50  p.m.  train  from  Waterloo,  and 
arrived  at  Lyndhurst  about  half-past  nine.  The  gentlemen  were 
quartered  at  No.  2,  Lyuwood,  where  the  accommodation  was  in  every 
way  satisfactory ;  the  ladies,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Bobbins,  were 
at  the  Swiss  Cottage.  The  weather  during  the  journey  was  dull  and 
often  rainy.  Saturday  morning  broke  with  a  lowering  and  murky  sky, 
and  a  north-east  wind,  but  undeterred  by  these  unpleasant  weather 
prognostications,  Messrs.  Battley,  Tremayne,  and  Nicholson  put  on 
mackintoshes  and  sallied  forth  to  work  the  fences  before  breakfast.  It 
immediately  began  to  rain,  but  this  had  no  effect  on  the  lepidopterists, 
who,  having  finished  their  round,  and  only  taken  two  Melanippe 
Jiuctuata  and  one  Eupiiliecia  vulgata,  started  larva-beating  up  Beechen 
Lane.  The  rain  ceased  for  a  time,  and  then  came  down  harder  than 
before.  Off  the  very  first  oak  Mr.  Battley  beat  a  young  larva  of 
Afjriopis  aprilina,  and  Mr.  Tremayne  subsequently  beat  another.  Other 
larvae  beaten  were  Oporabia  dilutata,  Hcmithea  strigata,  Miselia  oxy- 
acanthcB  (some  very  nice  lichen  forms),  Hiinera  pennaria,  Hybernia 
defoUaria,  H.  aurantiaria,  Phigalia  pedaria,  Nyssia  hispidaria,  and 
Calymnia  trapezina.  Asphalia  ridens  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  ; 
Eupithecia  abbreviata  was  also  not  seen  in  t)ie  larval  state,  and  all  the 
larvae  were  in  a  very  backward  condition.  After  breakfast,  when  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly,  the  whole  party  started  up  Beechen  Lane 
for  Denny  Wood.  Aryynnis  euphrosyne  was  the  first  insect  taken  on 
the  wing,  and  these  were  subsequently  discovered  to  be  out  in  fair 
numbers.  So  also  was  Euchlo'e  cardamines,  whilst  hybernated  Gonop- 
teryx  rhamni  might  be  called  plentiful.  One  or  two  eggs  of  the  latter 
were  found,  but  the  buckthorn  was  not  well  advanced.  The  trees 
generally  were  fairly  forward,  except  the  oaks,  amongst  which  there 
was  a  very  vast  difference,  some  of  them  being  almost  fully  out,  v/hilst 
others,  perhaps  close  by,  were  only  just  shooting.  The  bracken  was 
very  low.  More  larva-beating  took  place,  and  the  birch  in  particular 
was  thrashed  for  larvce  of  Brephos  imrthenias  and  Asphalia  Jiavicornis  ; 
but  although  one  or  two  small  examples  of  the  former  were  taken,  the 
latter  was  not  seen.  As  the  members  proceeded  towards  Denny,  soli- 
tary specimens  of  Lycana  argiolus  turned  up  in  some  numbers.  Their 
condition  was  very  variable,  except  the  females,  all  of  which  appeared 
to  be  fresh.  The  same  remark  applied  to  Paran/e  egeria,  which  was 
also  about.  Scarcely  any  Geometry  appeared  to  be  out.  Genista 
anglica,  on  the  well-known  "Bombyx  heath,"  was  searched  for  larvae 
of  Fseiidoterpna  pruinata,  but  although  two  specimens  turned  up  on  the 
very  first  plant  searched,  no  others  were  found.  Messrs.  Smith,  Bob- 
bins, Battley,  Harvey,  and  Woodward  pushed  on  across  Denny  Bog  to 
Stubby  Copse,  and  succeeded  in  taking  several  specimens  of  Macro- 
glossa  bombylifoimis  by  working  along  the  railway  line,  where  the  insect 
was  found  last  year.  They  also  obtained  Syrichthus  malvff,,  Nisoniades 
tages,  and  EucUdia  glypldca  in  lovely  condition,  the  colouring  of  the 
specimens  being  unusually  fine.  On  Sunday  morning  Messrs.  Smith, 
Tremayne,  Bobbins,  Battley,  Harvey,  and  Woodward  worked  through 
Holland's  Wood  to  a  spot  where  Melitaa  aurinia  is  said  to  occur.  This 
species  was  not  seen,  however,  and  was  probably  not  out.     A  few 
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specimens  of  Nemeobius  Incina  were  taken,  and  one  specimen  of  Thecla 
rubi  by  Mr.  Battley.  Dusking  was  tried  in  Beeclien  Lane  and  White- 
heath  in  the  evening,  but  though  several  Geometers  were  about,  the 
result  was  still  unsatisfactory.  Two  specimens  of  Ligdia  admtata  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Woodward,  and  Puchycnemia  hippocastanaria  was  taken 
by  several  of  the  members.  Subsequently  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Tremayne,  Battley,  and  Woodward, 
worked  across  the  heath  on  to  the  Matley  Road,  the  result  being  about 
forty  specimens  of  Scudiona  hehjiaria.  On  Monday  morning  several  of 
the  members  were  out  before  breakfast.  Mr.  Battley  obtained  Loho- 
phora  hexapierata  from  the  fences,  and  then  unsuccessfully  worked  the 
heath  on  the  Matley  Road  for  Scodiona  beUjiaria,  which  he  had  failed 
to  obtain  the  previous  night.  Subsequently,  as  he  was  returning  vit% 
Beechen  Lane,  he  beat  a  half-grown  larva  of  Apatiira  iris  off  the  very 
same  sallow-bough  from  which  he  had  obtained  one  two  years  before. 
Mr.  Woodward  succeeded  in  beating  a  couple  of  larvae  of  Theda  quercus. 
After  breakfast  the  whole  party  started  for  Rhinefield  via  Gritnam 
Wood.  The  usual  Lepidoptera  were  about.  Several  specimens  of 
Lycana  argiolus  were  taken,  including  females  in  good  condition.  And 
P.  egeria,  G.  rliamni,  A.  euphrosi/ne  in  the  wood,  and  Ematarga  ato- 
maria  on  the  heath,  occurred  in  its  usual  numbers.  The  rhododendron 
avenue  was  reached  about  midday,  but  the  flowers,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  were  not  yet  out.  Only  one  or  two  specimens  of  Macro- 
glossa  fuciformis  were  seen,  but  these  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  con- 
dition ;  the  species  was  supposed  to  be  just  emerging.  The  party 
returned  home  via  Hurst  Wood,  and  left  Lyndhurst  about  7  o'clock 
that  same  evening,  reaching  Waterloo  soon  after  10  p.m.  As  regards 
Entomology,  the  backwardness  of  the  season  rendered  the  holiday 
less  successful  than  in  former  years.  Had  Whitsuntide  fallen  later, 
collecting  would  doubtless  have  been  much  more  profitable.  As  it  was, 
except  among  the  early  butterflies,  and  one  or  two  particular  species, 
like  M.  bombylifonnis,  there  was  little  work  to  be  done  by  day  ;  whilst, 
with  the  exception  of  Scodiona  belgiaria,  the  absence  of  Geometrae 
rendered  dusking  an  almost  total  failure.  Sugar  was  not  tried.  But 
perhaps  the  party  did  more  work  in  other  branches  of  Natural  History 
than  has  been  done  on  previous  occasions,  and  in  any  case  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  the  members  who  attended  the  excursion  was  that  the 
holiday  thoroughly  sustained  its  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  events  in  the  "North  London"  year.  —  Lawrence  J.  Tre- 
mayne, Hon.  Secretary. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — June  18th,  1894.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Bradley  in  the  chair.  Mr.  C.  F.  Haines,  of  Stourbridge,  and  Mr.  R. 
W.  FitzGerald,  of  Uley,  Dursley,  Glos.,  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society.  The  insects  captured  on  the  Cotswolds  during  the  recent 
visit  of  the  Society  were  shown  as  follows  : —  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley, 
Lepidoptera  and  Diptera,  &c. ;  the  Lepidoptera  included  a  specimen  of 
Thecla  rubi,  with  no  trace  of  the  white  markings  on  the  under  side. 
There  were  many  Diptera,  including  Syrphus  triangulifer,  an  addition 
to  our  list,  Cheilosia  chrysocoma,  Brackyopa  bicolor,  and  other  nice  ones 
not  as  yet  satisfactorily  identified.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  Diptera 
only  ;  these  included  Syrphus  annulipes,  Zett.,  new  to  our  list,  Gymno- 
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clmta  viridis,  and  other  Taclinidae,  and  one  or  two  doubtful  insects,  upon 
which  he  read  a  few  notes.  Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau,  Hymenoptera,  in- 
cluding Osmia  xanthomdana,  Andrena  bucephala,  Nomada  ochrostoma, 
a  remarkably  dark  form  of  Bombus  muscorum,  &c.  Other  insects, 
Lepidoptera,  &c.,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  W.  Walker  and  W. 
Bowater.  Mr.  B.  C.  Eossiter  exhibited  a  few  Lepidoptera  recently 
taken  at  Wyre  Forest,  Chcerocampa  porcelliis,  Notodonta  dictaa,  &c. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  a  small  box  containing  a  few  rare  Diptera, 
including  the  three  closely  allied  species  of  Syrphus  annulatus,  S. 
vittiger,  and  S.  lineola,  Zett.  ;  the  last  species,  the  naming  of  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Verrall,  is  a  further  addition  to  our 
British  list  of  Syrphi,  The  box  also  contained  one  specimen  of 
Platychirus  spatJmlatus,  End.,  from  Conway,  a  species  just  added  to 
our  list,  on  the  strength  of  two  specimens  from  Devonshire,  by  Mr. 
Verrall. — Colbran  J.  Wainweight,  Hon.  Sec. 

Midland  Eailway  Natural  History  Society. — Jime  ith,  1894.  The 
second  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Midland  Institute  ;  Mr.  T. 
Hey,  President,  in  the  chair.  After  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  F.  W.  G.  Payne  exhibited Euchlo'e cardamines,  Pierisnapi, 
Spilosoma  lubncipeda,  Cilixspinida,  Emmelesia  albidata ,  Rtimia  cratcegata, 
Abraxas  ulmata,  captured  near  Derby.  Mr.  Hey,  Bombyx  rubi,  bred 
from  Bournemouth  larvsB,  Ccenonympha  pamphilusy  Polyommatus  phlceas, 
Heliodes  arbtiti,  taken  near  Ashchurch. 

Jzdy  27id.  —  The  President  in  the  chair.  Captures  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Hill,  T.  Hey,  and  F.  Payne.  Mr.  Hill  gave  a  practical 
demonstration  of  larva  preserving  and  mounting,  which  was  followed 
with  great  interest.  The  first  field  day  was  announced  for  Saturday, 
July  7th,  to  Whatstandwell. — F.  W.  G.  Payne,  Hon.  Assist.  Sec. 
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Abstract  of  Proceedings  of  the  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural 
History  Society  for  the  years  1892  and  1893,  together  with  the 
Presidents'  Addresses.  8vo,  pp.  160.  Hibernia  Chambers,  London 
Bridge.     1894. 

Whatever  objection  may  be  taken  to  the  delay  in  publication, 
this  Society  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a 
most  interesting  volume.  In  the  Address  for  1892  (C.  G.  Barrett) 
the  subject  of  protective  mimicry  in  Lepidoptera  is  treated  in  a  lucid 
and  instructive  manner;  whilst  that  for  1893  (J.  J.  Weir)  deals 
almost  entirely  with  Entomology  and  its  pursuit,  and  includes 
valuable  remarks  on  some  important  works  published  during  the  year. 
Only  matters  of  more  than  passing  interest  have  been  abstracted  from 
the  Proceedings,  and  of  the  papers  published  the  following  are  useful 
contributions  to  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal: — "Eemarks  on 
Pierisnapi  and  allied  forms,"  "Notes  on  the  wet  and  dry  seasons' 
forms  of  certain  species  of  Ehopalocera,"  and  "  Isochromatous  Lepi- 
doptera," by  J.  J.  Weir ;  "Notes  on  the  Cocoons  of  Eriogaster  lanestns,'' 
and  "My  Summer  Holiday,"  by  E.  Adkin  ;  "Notes  on  the  unusual 
abundance  of  Polyommatus  phlceas  in  1898,"  by  F.  W.  Hawes. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  Assistant  in  Zool.  Dept., 
British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.),  S.  Kensington,  has  consented  to 
act  on  the  Reference  Committee  of  this  Journal. 


ABNORMAL   EXAMPLE   OF   ZYG.^NA   TRIFOLIl. 


The  extraordinary  specimen  of  Z.  trifolii  figured  above  has 
been  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Christy,  who  took  it  on  June  18th 
last  in  West  Sussex. 

On  the  right  side  the  hind  wing  is  entirely  absent,  whilst  on 
the  left  side  a  wing  similar  in  shape,  colour  and  markings  to  the 
normal  fore  wing  occupies  the  position  of  the  ordinary  hind 
wing.  The  right  fore  wing  is  not  so  well  developed  as  that  on 
the  left. 

In  his  letter  accompanying  this  remarkable  insect,  Mr.  Christy 

mentions  that  Z.  trifolii  did  not  occur  this  year  in  his  district  in 

anything  like  last  year's  numbers,  and  that  eight  or  ten  examples 

of  an  orange-red  form  were  captured,  but  only  four  specimens  of 

the  yellow  form  were  observed. 

Richard  South. 
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THE  COPROPHAGOUS  LAMELLICOENS ;  A  REVISED  LIST 
OF  SPECIES  BELONGING  TO  THE  GENERA  PACHY- 
LOMERUS,  KiRBY,  AND  ATEUCHUS,  Webek. 

By  John  W.  Shipp. 
Assistant  in  the  Hope  Dept.,  Oxford  University  Museum. 

The  name  Scarahceus  was  adopted  by  the  ancients  to  denote 
the_  sacred  beetle  of  the  Egyptians,  and  is  derived  from  the 
African  word  Keplira,  meaning  circle  or  cypher,  and  probably 
has  reference  to  the  round  pellets  of  dung  and  mud  which  the 
beetles  use  for  depositing  their  eggs.  Keplir  is  probably  the 
root-word,  and  is,  according  to  Clarkson,  analogous  to  the  Greek 
word  Kapohos,  the  Latin  word  Scarahmis,  and  the  English  word 
crab.  The  beetle  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  to 
represent  the  sun,  and  as  such  was  worshipped  by  them,  and 
introduced  into  their  hieroglyphical  writings.  Amulets — models 
of  the  beetle — carved  both  in  wood  and  in  a  kind  of  soft  stone, 
have  been  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  sarcophagi ;  most  of 
those  which  have  come  under  my  notice  were  embalmed  with 
the  mummified  body,  and  were  covered  on  the  flat  side  with 
hieroglyphics, 

A  specimen  of  Ateuchus  agyptiorum,  Latr.,  was  found  in  a 
sarcophagus  which  was  opened  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  metallic 
colour  has  slightly  faded.  It  is  thought  by  some  entomologists 
that  A.  sacer,  Linn.,  is  the  beetle  which  was  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians. 

As  the  word  Scarahmis  was  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  represent 
the  whole  tribe  of  Lamellicorns,  the  name  Ateuchus,  Weber, 
should  rightly  be  adopted  for  the  genus  instead  of  Scarahams. 
In  the  Annals  Soc.  Ent.  Belgique,  xvii.  Lansberge  classifies  the 
Scarabfeidse  (Ateuchites)  as  follows  : — 

,Ateuchidesvraisl^*^"^^\^/^'^-^- 
(Eucramdes 

iCanthonides  vrais 
Mentophilides 
Epilissides 
Epirhinides 
VSisyphides 

If  the  name  Scarabaus  is  to  be  dropped  in  favour  of  Ateuchus, 
the  primary  division  ought  properly  to  be  Ateuchidae. 

Burmeister  (Stettiner  Ent.  Zeit.  xxxiv.  pp.  403—407),  in  a 
paper  entitled  "  Lamellicornia  Argentea,"  commences  a  revision 
of  the  Coprides  of  the  La  Plata,  and  divides  the  ScarabaeidaD 
(Ateuchidae)   into    four  families  :—  1,  Ateuchidae ;  2,  Copridae ; 
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3,  Onitidfe ;  4,  Onthophagidae.  The  first  of  these  he  divides 
into — 1,  Eucraniidfe  ;  2,  Coprobiidae.  I  would,  however,  divide 
the  Ateuchites  with  Burmeister,  and  the  most  natural  divisions 
are  to  be  found  in  the  following  table  : — 


( 


I.  Ateuchidfe 


Ateuchites-/ 


ii.  Copriadfe 

iii.  Onitida3 

iv.  Onthophagidfe 


i.  Ateuchinfe 


ii.  CanthoninsB 


i,iii.  Sisyphinae 


f  Ateuchini 
jEucraniini 
Cantlionini 
Mentopbilini 
Epilissini 
Epirhinini 


The  first  section  (Ateuchini)  contains  the  genera  Pachylomera, 
Ateuchus,  Circellium,  Sceliages,  and  Gymnopleurus,  which  are 
furnished  with  wings,  and  have  the  sutures  distinct. 

I.  Body  winged,  intermediate  coxae  more  or  less 
separated,  sutures  always  distinct,  body 
more  or  less  rounded,  generally  de- 
pressed above,*  alike  in  both  sexes.  An- 
tennae 9-jointed. 
A.  Anterior  legs  destitute  of  tarsi ;  outer  edge 
of  the  elytra  smooth,  not  sinuate. 

a.  The  apex  of  the  four  posterior  tibiae  pro- 

duced into  a  single  spnr. 

aa.  Anterior  femora  strongly  swollen, 
toothed  on  the  outer  edges,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  strong  spur  or  tooth  on 
the  imder  side  in  the  males  . 

bb.  Anterior  femora  normal,  without  a 
spur  on  the  under  sides,  in  the  males 

(SCAEAB^US) 

b.  Apex  of  the  intermediate  tibife  trvmcate, 

furnished  with  two  small  spurs  ;  inter- 
mediate coxa3  more  separated ;  apex  of 
posterior  tibiffi  truncate,  and  furnished 
with  one  spur, 
aa.  Metasternum  smooth  and  flat,  body 
subhemispherical,  edge  of  clypeus  with 
three  indentations  forming  two  small 
round  teeth  in  centre ;  the  four  pos- 
terior legs  are  furnished  on  their  edges 
with  a  number  of  small  spines  ;  anterior 
tibife  shortish,  furnished  with  three 
teeth  on  the  outside  edge     .         .         .  Circellium,  Latr. 


Pachylomerus,  Kirby. 

Ateuchus,  Weber 

(Authors). 


*  Except  in  Circellium. 
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bb.  Metasternum  cuneiform  (wedge-like) ; 
body  much  resembling  Ateuchus ;  edge 
of  clypeus  furnished  with  six  teeth,  the 
two  centre  ones  being  produced,  and 
having  a  semicircular  indentation  be- 
tween them ;  anterior  tibiae  longer, 
slender,  curved  inwards  towards  the 
apex,  and  furnished  with  four  teeth  on 
the  outside  edge  ....  Sceliages,  Westw. 

B,  Anterior  legs  furnished  with  tarsi ;  meta- 
sternum cuneiform  ;  outer  edge  of  ely- 
tra sinuated  laterally  near  the  base       .  Gymnopleurus,  Illig. 

LAMELLICORNIA. 

Tribe.  Ateuchites. 
Family.  Ateuchid^. 
Subfamily.  Ateuchin^. 
Section  i.  Ateuchini. 
Genua  1.  Pachylomeeus,  Kirby,  Zool.  Journ.  iii.  p.  520  (1828). 
femoralis,  Kirby,  Zool.  Journ.  iii.  p.  520,  pi.  xiv.  f.  1  (1828)  ; 
Bertolon,  Nouv.  Comment.  Ac.  Bonsu.  x.  p.  390  (1849). 
horridus,  Boheman,  Ins.  Caflfr.  ii.  2,  p.  179  (1848). 
opacus,  Lansberge,  Col.  Hefte  xii.  p.  4. 

Ethiopian  Region.  1,  3.  Caffraria ;  Trop.  Africa;  Cape 
Colony  ;  Limpopo  ;  Zambezi ;  Lake  N'Gami ;  Matabili-land. 

Pachylomerus  was  given  by  Kirby  to  a  large  species  of 
Ateuchus  with  the  anterior  femora  much  swollen  and  dilated. 
Indeed,  such  gigantic  femora  seem  quite  out  of  place  on  the 
insect. 

The  male  differs  from  the  female  in  being  furnished  with  a 
short  stout  spur  on  the  under  side  of  the  anterior  femora  in  the 
centre  towards  the  outer  margin.  The  females  appear  to  have 
the  under  side  of  the  anterior  femora  plain.  The  clypeus  is 
divided  into  three  lobes,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  4-toothed. 

P.  opacus,  Lansberge,  does  not  appear  to  differ  hova.  femoralis, 
Kirby,  in  any  definite  particulars. 

The  habits  oi  Pachylomerus  are  similar  to  those  of  Ateuchus. 

Genus  2.  Ateuchus,  Weber,  Obs.  Ent.  p.  10  (1807). 

Scarahcsus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  12,  ed.  i.  2,  p.  545  (1767). 

Actinophorus,  Creutzer,  Ent.  Vers.  p.  79. 

Heliocantharus,  McLeay,  Horse  Ent.  ii.  p.  497. 

Sehasteos,  Westwood,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  iv.  p.  225. 

ScarahcEus,  Panzer,  McLeay,  Mulsant,  Harold,  &c. 

This  is  the  Scarabaus  of  Linnaeus  and  other  authors.  The 
species  are  peculiar  to  the  Old  World,  and  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  described  species  are  found  in  the  Ethiopian 
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Eegion,  in  the  divisions  1,  2,  3,  of  Wallace.  No  species  seem  to 
occur  in  the  4th  subregion,  viz.,  that  of  Madagascar,  although  it 
is  not  improbable  that  one  or  two  of  the  numerous  species  which 
occur  on  the  mainland  may  be  also  found  on  the  island. 

Mruginosiis,  cupreus,  and  savignyi  are  found  in  subregions 
1,  3  ;  lamarki  in  1,  2  ;  morbillosus  in  2,  3  ;  isidis  occurs  in  the 
1st  subregion,  and  also  in  the  Palsearctic  subregion  2.  The 
majority  of  species,  however,  are  found  in  subregions  1  and  3. 

The  Palfearctic  Eegion  produced  ten  species,  most  of  them 
being  found  in  subregion  2,  a  few  only  being  found  in  the  1st 
subregion  ;  while  in  the  3rd  subregion  only  acuticollis,  Mots., 
and  saccr  var.  typhon,  Fisch.,  are  found. 

The  Oriental  Eegion  produces  hrahmmus  and  gangeticus  from 
the  2nd  subregion ;  dcvotiis,  erichsoni,  and  sanctus  from  the  1st. 
An  undescribed  species  in  the  Hope  Collection  comes  from  Assam, 
in  the  3rd  subregion. 

Ateuchus  consists  of  species  having  the  body  rounded,  gene- 
rally depressed  above  alike  in  both  sexes,  antennae  O-jointed, 
with  a  leaf-like  club.  The  four  posterior  tibi?e  are  slender,  elon- 
gate, not  abnormally  truncated  or  dilated  at  tips,  obliquely  trun- 
cated, and  furnished  with  a  single  spur  at  the  apex.  The  outer 
margin  of  the  elytra  is  smooth.  The  clypeus  is  divided  into 
three  lobes,  the  outer  edge  being  furnished  with  six  teeth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LIFE-HISTORY    OF     VANESSA     C-ALBUM. 
By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S. 

My  success  in  working  out  and  completing  the  life-history  of 
this  interesting  butterfly  this  season  is  entirely  due  to  the  great 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  of  Leominster,  who  was  good 
enough  to  send  me  a  fine  living  female  (the  only  specimen  she 
knew  of  taken  during  the  past  spring),  which  I  received  on 
April  14th  last. 

On  the  following  day,  April  15th,  I  placed  the  butterfly  upon 
a  growing  plant  of  stinging  nettle  {Urtica  dioica),  but  both  that 
day  and  the  following  were  too  dull  to  induce  her  to  deposit. 
The  morning  of  the  17th  being  brighter,  I  supplied  her  with 
sugar  and  water,  which  she  imbibed  apparently  with  great  relish 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  enclosing  her  upon  the  plant,  I 
placed  it  in  the  full  sunshine.  Upon  examining  the  plant  shortly 
afterwards,  I  was  pleased  to  find  a  few  eggs  had  been  deposited, 
and  by  the  afternoon  I  found  twenty-three  eggs  were  laid,  the 
majority  of  them  being  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  and 
as  many  as  seven  on  one  leaf,  the  others  distributed  over  the 
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plant,  and  a  few  upon  the  gauze  covering.  From  that  day  until 
the  morning  of  the  21st  no  eggs  were  laid,  the  weather  remaining 
very  dull,  without  a  single  gleam  of  sunshine ;  during  those 
three  days  she  remained  perfectly  still  sitting  head  downwards, 
in  which  attitude  I  invariably  found  her  while  resting ;  on  April 
21st  she  again  deposited.  The  following  table  of  dates  and 
number  of  eggs  deposited  may  be  of  interest : — 


April 


May 


Number  of  eggs  laid. 

17th    

23 

21st    

few 

23rd   

few 

1st    

^K  (several 

1  several 

2nd  

6th   

40 

10th    

10 

11th    

10 

13th    

20 

14th    

25 

17th    

17 

18th    

few 

18th  to  24th 

none  during  cold 
25 

24th    

75J 

25th    

16 

1st    

[lO 

Total  J 

275 

June 


The  female  died  on  June  3rd,  having  lived  in  my  possession 
for  fifty  days,  during  which  time  I  fed  her  at  frequent  intervals, 
about  every  other  day,  according  to  the  weather.  From  the 
above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  forty  was  the  greatest  number  of 
eggs  deposited  in  a  single  day.  Comparatively  few  were  laid 
during  the  afternoon,  the  morning  sun  being  the  most  suitable. 

In  the  interesting  letter  from  Mrs.  Hutchinson  received  with 
the  specimen,  alluding  to  V.  c-album  she  remarked,  "  They  will 
sometimes  lay  as  many  as  seventy  or  eighty  eggs";  therefore, 
from  the  large  number  this  particular  female  deposited,  un- 
doubtedly it  was  the  full  complement  of  eggs.  The  ova  are  laid 
singly,  and  principally  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  and 
generally  many  upon  one  leaf. 

The  ovum  measures  in  height  gV  in.,  is  of  an  elongate 
spheroid  form,  smallest  at  the  crown;  there  are  either  ten  or 
eleven  glassy  white  longitudinal  keels  which  run  from  the 
crown  to  the  base ;  they  all  commence  at  the  edge  of  the  oper- 
culum, leaving  the  central  portion  of  the  summit  bare ;  they 
are  highest  at  the  commencement,  decreasing  in  height  as 
they  descend  and  forming  merely  fine  ribs  after  traversing  the 
upper  half,  and  finally  disappearing  on  reaching  the  base ;  they 
have   the   appearance  of  fluted  glass  and  are  of  a  glistening 
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whiteness  ;  the  spaces  between  the  keels  are  slightly  concaved, 
and  very  slightly  ribbed  transversely,  only  showing  on  that 
portion  of  the  egg  which  is  in  high  light.  The  colour  is  a  clear 
green  with  whitish  granulations,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
cellular  pattern  and  appearing  somewhat  under  the  surface,  and 
only  visible  on  the  shaded  portion  of  the  shell ;  the  base  is 
rounded  and  apparently  smooth;  the  operculum  is  granular  and 
slightly  convex. 

I  examined  a  large  number  of  eggs,  and  found  the  keels  to  be 
either  ten  or  eleven  in  number,  but  eleven  to  be  most  frequent. 
The  colour  begins  to  change  about  four  days  before  hatching, 
gradually  turning  more  opaque  and  somewhat  yellower,  and 
showing  a  darkish  blotch  about  the  middle  which  slowly  grows 
more  distinct,  and  then  the  dark  head  of  the  larva  appears 
visible  under  the  surface  of  the  crown ;  the  egg  then  deepens  into 
a  dark  grey-green,  and  finally  the  crown  becomes  black.  The 
young  larva  makes  its  exit  by  eating  away  the  operculum  unt'il 
the  aperture  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  its  head  to  protrude, 
when  it  crawls  very  slowly  out  of  the  shell  and  at  once  creeps  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  thereon  spins  a  slight  web  and 
commences  feeding. 

On  May  4th,  larvas  began  to  hatch  out  from  the  eggs  first 
deposited,  having  been  about  seventeen  days  in  the  egg.  Directly 
after  emergence  the  little  larva  measures  x^2  in.  in  length.  The 
body,  legs,  and  claspers  are  of  a  pale  ochreous  tinged  with 
green,  especially  on  the  anterior  segments ;  the  4th,  6th,  8th, 
10th  and  11th  segments  are  rather  darker  than  the  rest  of  the 
body,  these  five  segments  being  of  a  rusty-brown  hue,  giving 
the  larva  a  somewhat  banded  appearance  ;  each  segment  con- 
sists of  large  swollen  prominences,  those  on  the  dorsal  surface 
being  very  large  and  elevated,  those  of  the  lateral  region  are 
more  compressed ;  the  dorsal  pair  on  each  segment  are  the 
largest,  and  from  the  apex  of  each  rises  a  long  gently  curving 
hair  tapering  ofl'  into  a  very  fine  point ;  the  sub-dorsal  pair  are 
conical  in  form  and  are  united  at  their  bases,  and  one  placed 
slightly  above  the  other,  the  lowest  one  being  directly  above  the 
spiracle ;  both  these  terminate  by  a  long  hair,  the  upper  one 
curving  forwards  and  the  lower  one  curving  backwards  ;  im- 
mediately below  the  spiracle  is  a  double  globular  wart,  the 
anterior  portion  bearing  two  hairs,  one  curving  slightly  forwards 
and  downwards,  the  other  directed  backwards  and  downwards, 
the  posterior  half  bears  one  hair  which  curves  upwards  and 
backwards.  All  the  hairs  are  simple,  finely  pointed,  and  have 
bulbous  bases  excepting  the  dorsal  ones ;  all  are  black  with  light 
tips.  The  claspers  are  very  ample,  and  have  two  delicate  whitish 
finely  pointed  spines,  both  directed  downwards;  the  foot  is  black. 
The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  larva  has  a  granular  efi'ect, 
especially  on  the  under  surface,  where  it  is  clothed  with  ex- 
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tremely  minute  blackish  points ;  the  head  is  shining  black  and 
beset  with  hairs ;  the  spiracles  are  black.  When  nine  days 
old,  and  before  the  first  moult,  it  measures  ^  in.  long.  The 
ground  colour  is  clear  brown  inclining  to  ochreous  (palest  on  the 
under  surface),  and  chequered  with  dark-brown  and  white,  and 
studded  with  black  warts,  each  emitting  a  long  hair  as  described 
above,  but  now  all  the  hairs  are  stiffened  and  appear  as  fine 
bristles ;  the  dorsal  half  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  7th  and  9th 
segments  are  white,  also  the  greater  part  of  the  anal  segment ; 
the  remaining  segments  are  brown  dorsally  (appearing  dark- 
brown  from  the  presence  of  the  black  warts  on  the  sienna-brown 
ground  colour),  which  form  a  strong  contrast  with  the  white  ;  the 
entire  surface  is  particularly  glossy,  and  the  white  resembling 
marble.     The  head,  legs,  and  claspers  remain  unchanged. 

The  larva  generally  rests  in  a  nearly  straight  position,  but 
sometimes  a  good  deal  curved  in  the  form  of  a  fish-hook,  but  more 
often  only  slightly  curved ;  it  lives  entirely  upon  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaf,  and  spins  a  fine  layer  of  silk  between  the  ribs 
upon  which  it  rests.  After  each  meal  it  turns  round,  and 
retracing  its  steps  rests  in  the  same  place  as  before,  and  with  its 
head  furthermost  from  the  part  eaten ;  it  feeds  upon  the  spines, 
smaller  ribs,  and  whole  substance  of  the  leaf  excepting  the 
largest  mid-ribs,  making  large  perforations  in  the  leaf.  During 
the  act  of  defecation  the  larva  elevates  the  posterior  end,  and, 
curving  the  anterior  part  of  its  body  round,  it  takes  the  excrement 
in  its  mouth  and  jerks  it  away  ;  if  not  successful  in  its  first 
attempt  to  jerk  it  aside,  it  brushes  it  from  its  mouth  with  the 
long  stiff  dorsal  hairs  on  the  hinder  segments. 

Directly  after  emergence  from  the  egg  the  larva,  upon  being 
touched,  exudes  a  bead  of  greenish  black  fluid  from  its  mouth, 
and  remains  immediately  afterwards  perfectly  still,  as  if  para- 
lysed, but  only  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds. 

Since  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  the  weather  remained  dull  and 
cold,  the  average  day  temperature  being  only  about  62° ;  there- 
fore the  growth  of  the  larva  during  the  first  stage  was  un- 
doubtedly considerably  retarded.  The  first  moult  occurred  on 
May  14th,  when  a  large  number  moulted. 

Before  second  moult  the  larva,  when  fourteen  days  old, 
measures  -io  in.  in  length,  and  rather  stout  in  proportion ;  the 
ground  colour  is  pale  drab,  shading  into  ivory-white  on  the 
lateral  and  under  surface,  chequered  with  brownish  black  ;  there 
are  seven  longitudinal  rows  of  spines  placed  medio-dorsal,  sub- 
dorsal, super- spiracular,  and  sub-spiracular,  each  spine  termi- 
nating in  a  rather  long  finely-pointed  bristle,  and  bearing  other 
shorter  and  very  fine  bristles  ;  all  the  spines  are  black,  excepting 
those  on  the  5th,  7th,  and  9th  segments  of  the  medio-  and  sub- 
dorsal rows,  which  are  white,  the  white  spreading  over  the  dorsal 
surface  of  those  segments,  and  is  very  conspicuous  ;  the  bases  of 
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the  dorsal  spines  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  segments,  as  well  as  the 
greater  portion  of  the  first  and  last  segments,  are  oif  the  same 
ivory-white  colour  ;  there  are  no  spines  on  the  1st  segment ;  the 
head  is  shining  black,  with  two  short  blunt  tubercles  on  the 
crown,  one  on  each  lobe,  and  emit  a  number  of  black  bristles ; 
the  surface  of  the  head  is  scattered  with  numerous  black  hairs  ; 
the  legs  are  black  and  white,  the  claspers  whitish  with  black 
extremities.  They  rest  in  the  same  attitude  as  in  the  previous 
stage,  and  always  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf. 

Second  moult.  May  21st.  After  the  second  moult,  twenty- 
six  days  old,  it  measures  jf  in^-  long  ;  the  body  is  cylindrical  and 
of  uniform  thickness  throughout ;  the  ground  colour  is  of  a  dark 
olive-brown,  reticulated  with  white  along  the  dorsal  and  sub- 
spiracular  region  ;  the  dorsal  pair  of  spines  on  the  2nd  and  3rd 
segments  are  amber-yellow,  those  on  the  4th  segment  (where  the 
medio-dorsal  series  commences)  are  all  black ;  the  three  dorsal 
spines  of  the  5th  segment  are  paler  yellow,  and  creamy  white  on 
the  7th,  9th,  and  12th ;  all  are  black  on  the  6th,  8th,  10th,  and 
11th  segments  ;  all  the  spines  are  furnished  with  very  finely 
pointed  black  spinelets ;  the  creamy  white  surrounding  the  bases 
of  the  white  and  pale  amber  spines  form  large  conspicuous 
markings.  All  other  details  are  similar  to  the  previous  stage, 
and  their  habits  are  the  same. 

Third  moult,  June  1st.  Shortly  before  the  fourth  moult,  and 
thirty-four  days  old,  it  measures,  while  extended,  x%  in-  >  the 
ground  colour  is  black,  the  6th  to  10th  inclusive  segments  have 
the  dorsal  surface  encircling  the  medio-  and  sub-dorsal  spines  of 
a  milky  white  colour,  the  11th  segment  has  the  anterior  half 
white ;  all  the  dorsal  spines  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  seg- 
ments are  amber-yellow ;  all  the  super-spiracular  spines  are 
black,  and  are  situated  on  amber-yellow  crescentic  markings  ; 
those  of  the  sub-spiracular  series  are  greyish,  and  placed  on  a 
creamy-white  streak ;  a  curved  amber-yellow  streak  passes 
directly  below  the  spiracles,  which  are  outlined  with  whitish  ; 
the  body  is  encircled  by  two  white  lines  at  the  segmental 
divisions,  but  those  on  the  anterior  part  being  pale  yellow. 

Fourth  and  last  moult,  June  8th.  After  fourth  moult  and 
fully  grown,  forty-five  days  old,  it  measures  from  1^  in.  to  If  in. 
in  length,  when  extended  whib  crawling ;  the  body  is  almost 
uniform  in  thickness,  the  first  and  last  segments  only  being  the 
smallest ;  each  segment  is  much  swollen  round  the  middle,  so 
that  the  larva  has  the  appearance  of  being  tightly  girdled  at  the 
juncture  of  each  segment;  there  are  seven  longitudinal  rows  of 
spines  from  the  4th  to  11th  segments  inclusive,  which  are  situated 
in  the  following  order :  each  having  a  medio-dorsal,  sub-dorsal, 
super-spiracular,  and  sub-spiracular  spine,  the  medio-dorsal 
spine  being  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest ;  the  2nd,  3rd,  and 
12th  segments  have  each  four  spines  ;  all  those  on  the  2nd,  3rd, 
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4th,  and  5tli  are  amber-yellow,  excepting  the  sub-spiracular, 
which  are  white  ;  all  the  other  spines  on  the  body  are  white, 
excepting  the  super-spiracular  series,  which  are  tinged  with 
ochreous  ;  all  the  spines  are  branched,  each  branch  or  spinelet 
is  tipped  with  amber,  and  each  spine  also  emits  a  number  of  very 
fine  white  hairs ;  the  1st  segment  is  without  spines,  but  has  a 
transverse  series  of  short  and  slender  orange  tubercles,  each 
terminating  by  a  fine  pale  hair  curving  forwards ;  the  head  in 
front  is  flattened  and  square,  the  lobes  of  the  crown  are  swollen, 
and  each  surmounted  by  a  short  club-like  knob  directed  forwards 
and  outwards ;  upon  the  clubbed  apex  are  five  or  six  minute 
orange  spines,  each  bearing  a  long  fine  amber-coloured  hair  ; 
other  similar  spines  are  dotted  over  the  face,  the  ground  colour 
of  the  head  is  dull  black,  with  a  pale  ochreous  central  A-shaped 
mark,  and  a  short  orange  streak  in  front  on  each  lobe  of  the 
crown.  The  ground  colour  of  the  body  is  black,  reticulated  with 
lilac-grey  ;  the  anterior  half  of  the  body  is  transversely  ringed 
with  amber-yellow  at  the  segmental  divisions,  and  those  on  the 
posterior  half  are  white  dorsally  and  yellow  laterally  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  segments 
IS  amber-yellow  ;  from  the  6th  to  10th  segments  inclusive  have 
almost  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  surface  white,  with  a  short  oblique 
black  mark  in  front  of  each  sub-dorsal  spine,  also  a  smaller 
black  spot  in  front  of  the  medio-dorsal  spines,  and  a  fainter  one 
behind ;  the  white  surrounds  the  sub-dorsal  spines,  and  is  bor- 
dered below  by  velvety  black,  then  by  a  rich  deep  orange  wavy 
longitudinal  super-spiracular  band,  and  a  similar  but  paler 
orange  sub-spiracular  band,  both  being  united  by  an  oblique 
narrow  streak  of  deep  orange,  passing  immediately  behind  the 
spiracles  ;  on  these  bands  are  placed  the  spines  ;  a  short  straw- 
yellow  streak  occurs  anterior  to  and  just  above  the  claspers  ;  at 
the  base  of  each  clasper  is  a  row  of  four  or  five  small  orange 
warts,  each  bearing  a  fine  white  hair ;  the  body  has  several 
minute  warts  sprinkled  over  the  surface,  each  emitting  a  delicate 
white  hair  ;  the  legs  are  shining  black ;  the  claspers  grey  at  the 
base,  shining  black  in  the  middle,  with  pale  ochreous  extremities. 
When  about  to  suspend  itself  for  pupation  the  white  of  the  dorsal 
surface  changes  to  a  greyish  hue. 

The  larvsD  are  gregarious,  living  generally  in  small  companies, 
but  sometimes  many  will  crowd  upon  a  certain  leaf ;  their  habits 
are  similar  in  all  stages,  the  usual  resting  attitude  resembling 
the  form  of  a  fish-hook.  The  larva  suspended  itself  for  pupation 
on  June  20th,  and  pupated  the  following  day,  the  larval  state 
lasting  forty-seven  days. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  CATALOGUE    OF   THE   LEPIDOPTERA   OF  IRELAND. 

By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.E.I.A.,  F.E.S. 
(Continued  from  p.  240.) 

Xylophasia  rurea,  Fb. — Common  everywhere.  Irish  speci- 
mens appear  to  be  generally  more  marbled  and  brightly  variegated 
than  the  common  rmi  of  English.  The  type,  with  grey  ground 
and  dark  markings,  is  not  frequently  met  with  (Howth,  Kings- 
town, Drumreaske,  Monaghan,  and  Siigo).  Some  examples  have 
the  ordinary  markings  very  strongly  contrasted  with  the  pale 
ground  colour,  approaching  forms  from  the  Hebrides,  in  Mr. 
Barrett's  collection ;  and  others  from  Mr.  Eeid,  of  Aberdeen. 
The  forms  ochrea,  jiavo-rufa,  and  intermedia,  of  Tutt,  are  taken 
as  aberrations  in  Ireland,  the  latter  at  Drumreaske.  The  var. 
comhiista  occurs  very  frequently  with  type,  and  seems  distributed 
everywhere,  and  varies  from  a  rich  mahogany  colour  to  a  choco- 
late-brown, which  latter  is  rare.  Localities  :  abundant  at  Farn- 
ham,  Co.  Cavan,  and  Favour  Eoyal,  Tyrone ;  Drumreaske,  Co. 
Monaghan,  Armagh  (J.) ;  Markree  and  about  Sligo ;  Clonbrock 
{R.  E.  D.)  and  Ardrahan,  Co.  Galway ;  Howth,  Co.  Dublin ; 
Kenmare  and  Killarney,  Co.  Kerry.  When  compared  with  the 
ordinary  Scandinavian  form,  we  have  in  Ireland  both  the  greyer 
type  and  much  more  richly  variegated  forms.  Our  var.  combusta 
is  identical. 

Xylophasia  lithoxylea,  Fb. — Widely  distributed  and  pretty 
common. 

Xylophasia  sublustris,  Esp.-^k  local  insect,  and  apparently 
more  abundant  in  Connaught  than  the  other  provinces.  The 
Irish  moth  is  of  a  very  ruddy  tone,  usually  strongly  marked  with 
rust-coloured  design,  and  belongs  to  Hiibner's  var.  lithoxylea. 
Occasional  specimens  have  the  rust-coloured  patches  fainter; 
and  Clonbrock  produces  the  palest,  and  Banagher  the  ruddiest 
Irish  examples  that  I  know.  Favour  Royal,  Co.  Tyrone  ;  Howth, 
Cabra  a  few  (0.  G.  B.),  Co.  Dublin;  Tinahely,  Co.  Wicklow, 
one  {Bw.) ;  Cromlyn  {Mrs.  B.)  and  Killynon  {Miss  R.),  Co. 
Westmeath  ;  near  Banagher,  King's  Co.,  very  abundant  ; 
Dromineer,  Co.  Tipperary,  abundant ;  daring  Bridge,  very 
abundant  {B.) ;  common  at  Clonbrock  {R.  E.  D.)  and  Ardrahan 
{Miss  N.),  Co.  Galway;  Knocknarea,  abundant  {Russ),  and 
Markree,  Co.  Sligo. 

Xylophasia  bionoglypha,  Ilufn. — Universally  common.  The 
varieties  presented  by  this  insect  do  not  appear  to  be  topo- 
morphic,  with  the  exception  mentioned  below.  A  brightly 
variegated  form,  with  a  very  black  design  on  an  almost  white 
ground,  is  common   at  Kilcool,   Co.  Wicklow,   and   occurs   at 
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Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway,  Howth,  Favour  Eoyal,  Co.  Tyrone,  and 
near  Cavan.  With  it  the  var.  cethiops  and  the  greyish  brown 
type  also  occur.  The  var.  brunnea  of  Tutt  is  rare ;  I  have  seen 
specimens  in  the  North  and  West,  and  in  Co.  Louth.  The  vars. 
cethiops  and  iufuscata  are  widely  spread  over  most  parts  of 
Ireland,  with  the  type.  The  localities  below  refer  to  both,  there 
being  no  distinctive  character  notable,  except  the  comparative 
depth  of  colours.  Common  at  Eenvyle,  Connemara;  and  Lambay 
I.  near  Howth ;  and  not  rare  at  Favour  Koyal,  Co.  Tyrone,  and 
Castlebellingham,  Co.  Louth.  Also  at  Derry  (C.)  ;  Toberdaly 
and  Banagher,  King's  Co. ;  Killynon,  Westmeath ;  Magilligan, 
Co.  Derry ;  Armagh  (J.) ;  Sligo  and  Markree  Castle,  occasional ; 
and  similarly  throughout  Cork  and  Kerry  generally.  The 
suffused  brown  form  var.  ohscura,  Tutt,  is  also  widely  distributed, 
and  appears  to  be  a  local  form  on  some  of  the  rock  islands  off 
the  Kerry  coast. 

Xylophasia  hepatica,  L.,  var.  characterea,  Hb. — Very  local, 
and  not  numerous.  The  few  Irish  specimens  taken  up  to  the 
present  seem  referable  exclusively  to  the  rich  liver-coloured 
mottled  form.  Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow  (Greene)  ;  Kingstown, 
Co.  Dublin,  one  specimen  [S.  B.  F.) ;  Farnham,  Cavan ;  Favour 
Eoyal  and  Altadiawan,  Co.  Tyrone;  and  Eoche's  Point,  Co.  Cork. 

Dipterygia  soabriuscula,  L. — One  at  Clonbrock,  Hon.  E. 
Dillon. 

Cloantha  polyodon,  Clerck. — One  at  sugar,  July,  1891,  at 
Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway,  by  Hon.  E.  Dillon  (Entom.  xxvii.  170). 

Aporophyla  australis,  Bdv. — Coast  of  Wicklow,  and  Water- 
ford  (Entom.,  1872,  p.  140).  Sand-hills  off  Wexford  Harbour, 
not  scarce.  Those  I  have  taken  at  the  latter  locality  are  some- 
what strongly  marked  with  black. 

Neuria  reticulata,  Vill. — Local  and  scarce.  One  at  Kings- 
town many  years  ago  [Greene) ;  one  at  Glandore  (Z>.) ;  three  at 
Eoche's  Point,  Co.  Cork. 

Neuronia  popularis,  Fb. — Generally  distributed,  and  in  some 
localities  very  abundant,  as  at  Clonbrock,  and  on  the  Wicklow 
coast. 

Char^as  graminis,  L. — Universally  common.  Of  the  various 
aberrations  described  by  Mr.  Tutt,  most  occur  sporadically 
throughout  Ireland,  including  var.  hibernicus,  Curt,,  which, 
however,  I  have  never  seen.  The  most  varied  series  I  have  met 
with  was  taken  on  the  shores  of  L.  Swilly,  Co.  Donegal,  by  my 
friend  Geo.  V.  Hart,  LL.D. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES   ON   THE    SYNONYMY   OF  NOCTUID   MOTHS. 
By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  241.) 

Panula,  Guen. 
Panula  inconstans. 

Panula  inconstans,  Guenee,  Noct.  3,  p.  59,  n.  1892  (1852). 

Ophiiisa  7iarrans,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1828  (1858), 

Atliymra  tetmgona,  Walker,  I.e.,  Suppl.  3,  p.  965  (1865). 

St.  Domingo,  Honduras,  and  Jamaica.     In  B.  M. 

This  moth  is  nearly  allied  to  Melipotis,  and  varies  even  more 
than  the  species  of  that  genus.  In  spite  of  Guenee' s  locality,  I 
doubt  its  occurrence  in  North  America ;  any  way,  the  example 
labelled  "Panula  incojistans"  in  Grote's  collection  was  Melipotis 
ccllaris.  Walker's  0.  narrans  is  typical  P.  ineonstans,  and  of  the 
same  sex  as  Guenee's  type.  In  view  of  the  variability  of  this 
genus,  I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  believe  in  the  specific  distinctness 
of  the  named  forms  of  the  allied  genus  Synedoida.  Nevertheless, 
until  proved  to  be  mere  sports  of  one  variable  species,  I  retain 
them  under  their  distinctive  names. 

Homoptera  vilis,  Walk.,  appears  to  be  a  Euholina. 

Elousa,  Walk. 

Masehia,  Walk. 

Elousa  alhieans. 
?  Elousa  alhieans,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1119,  n.  1  (1857). 
<y  Erastria  includens,  Walker,  I.  c.,  xv.  p.  1761  (1858). 
(?  Masehia fameliea,  Walker,  I.e.,  xv.  p.  1772,  n.  1  (1858). 
St.  Domingo.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
In  my  opinion,  Homcea,  Guen.,  is  best  placed  here. 

Pantydia,  Guen. 

Pantydia  sparsa. 
Pantydia  sparsa,  Guenee,  Noct.  2,  p.  437,  n.  1308  (1852). 
P.  reeondita,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1039,  n.  3  (1857). 
Toxoeampa  orthosiodes.  Walker,  I.e.,  Suppl.  3,  p.  873  (1865). 
Australia  generally.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Pantydia  metaspila. 
Toxoeampa  7Metospi/a,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p. 1032,  n. 12  (18571. 
Ophiusa  pallidilinea,  Walker,  I.e.,  xv.  p.  1832  (1858). 
Toxoeampa  moolla,  Swinhoe,  P.  Z.  S.,  1885,  p.  459,  pi.  xxvii., 

fig.  10. 
Hypcetra  sordida,  Butler,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  1886,  p.  414. 
Ceylon,  Poona,  Java,  Fiji.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
My  determination  of  the  genus  of  this  species  was  nearer  to 
the  mark  than  either  Ophiusa  or  Toxoeampa ;  the  latter  is,  of 
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course,  wildly  incorrect,  since  Toxocampa  belongs  to  the  Trifidffi 
of  Guenee.  .  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  P.  metaspila  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Pantydia:  Toxocampa  atriplaga,  Walk.,  from  Natal, 
must  be  referred  to  the  same  genus. 

Walker's  Poaphila  ingenua  (=PJwheria  atomaris,  Hiibn.)  and 
P.  porrifiens  {=  hasigutta,  =  Ujssia  orthosioides,  Guen.)  from  the 
United  States,  which  somewhat  resemble  P.  metaspila,  are  species 
of  Ophisma  allied  to  the  European  0.  lunaris,  Schiff. 

Ophyx,  Guen. 
Opthyx  ochroptera. 
Ophyx  ochroptera,  Guenee,  Noct.  3,  p.  234,  n.  1644  (1852). 
Ophisma  resignans,Wa\ker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1385,  n.  36  (1857). 
Moreton  Bay.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Celipteea,  Guen. 
Celiptera  frustulum. 

Celiptera  frustulum,  Guenee,  Noct.  3,  p.  308,  n.  1767  (1852). 

Litomitus  elongatiis,  Grote  (see  Check-List,  p.  41,  n.  1260). 

Remiqia  discissa,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  1009  (1865). 

United  States.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

In  my  opinion,  Guenee's  genus  Nymhis  cannot  be  very  distant 
from  Celiptera,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  to  distinguish  it  generically 
from  Phurys ;  on  the  other  hand,  Phurys  helvina,  Guen.,  is  a 
Celiptera,  whilst  Nymhis  iniqiia  goes  better  with  Phurys.  The 
three  genera  are,  I  believe,  only  separable  by  pattern,  for  the 
relative  lengths  of  the  palpal  joints  will  not  separate  them.  In 
N.  iniqua  the  third  joint  of  the  palpi  in  the  male  is  as  long  as 
the  second,  and  therefore  does  not  bear  out  Guenee's  character, 
"le  troisieme  article  moitie  moius  long  que  le  second,"  which  is 
only  true  of  the  female.  Of  course,  Phurys  arcuata,  Walk., 
cannot  be  generically  distinguished  from  Nymbis  textilis,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  figure  of  the  latter  species.  I  have 
therefore  placed  it,  for  the  present,  under  that  generic  heading. 

Celiptera  optahilis. 
Phurys  optahilis,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1485,  n.  14  (1857). 
Poaphila  hasilinea,  Walker,  Char.  Het.  Lep.  p.  54,  n.  91  (1869). 
Honduras,  Limas,  Espiritu  Sancto.     Types  in  B.  M. 
This  species  is  very  suggestive  oi Nymhis  textilis,  but  the  arched 
second  pale  stripe,  bounding  the  dark  external  area,  is  wanting. 

Celiptera  helvina. 
Phurys  helvina,  Guenee,  Noct.  3,  p.  307,  n.  1765  (1852). 
P.  lineolaris,  Walker  (not  Hiibner),  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1483 

n.  9  (1857). 
Honduras  and  Bogota.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Phurys  glans,  Grote,  would  stand  better^under  this  genus 
near  C.  frustulum. 
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PoAPHiLA,  Guen. 
Phurys.  Guen. 
In  his  description  of  Phurys,  Guenee,  comparing  it  with  his 
genus  PoajMla,  says : — "  II  est  manifeste  qu'ils  doivent  etre 
separes,  et  il  est  difficile  d'expliquer  pourquoi."  Well,  I  agree 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  and  I  fail  to  follow  the  first 
part ;  therefore  I  sink  Phurys  as  a  worthless  synonym.  Under 
his  first  species,  P.  vinculum,  Guenee  himself  says : — "  Cette 
espece  lie  le  genre  Poaphila  et  le  genre  Phurys.''  This  should  be 
conclusive ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE   LEPIDOPTEROUS   GENUS  HEXERIS  OF  GROTE. 
By  a.  G.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

Of  this  genus  Grote  says  that  it  seems  distantly  related  to 
Syllectra,  and  that  in  its  colour  and  ornamentation  it  resembles 
some  of  the  Geometridpe.  He  concludes  that  it  is  a  Noctnid,  on 
the  ground  that  the  lower  radial  of  the  primaries  is  given  off  near 
the  posterior  angle  of  the  cell. 

The  fact  that  the  lower  radial  is  thus  situated  is  so  far  from 
proving  it  a  Noctuid,  that  (if  it  were  sufficient  of  itself  for  that 
purpose)  half  the  other  families  of  moths  might  equally  be  called 
Noctuidse. 

Professor  Smith,  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  Noctuidse,'  includes  the 
genus  Hexeris  (p.  376),  and  observes: — "  A  very  distinct  form, 
the  type  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum.  I  had  not  seen  it 
previously." 

As  a  Noctuid  it  would  indeed  be  a  very  distinct  form ;  but  as 
it  is  a  Thyridid,  and  a  very  typical  one,  both  in  structure, 
colouring  and  pattern,  one  cannot  regard  it  as  "very  distinct.'' 

In  Mr.  Hampson's  'Fauna  of  British  India,  Moths,'  vol.  i., 
p.  352,  the Thyrididre  are  thus  characterized: — "Moths  generally 
with  hyaline  patches  and  striae  on  the  wings.  Palpi  obliquely 
upturned  and  slender.  Antenna  almost  simple.  Fore  wing  with 
vein  1  a  forming  a  fork  with  1  &  at  base  ;  1  c,  absent ;  5  from  near 
lower  angle  of  cell.  Hind  wing  with  two  internal  veins ;  vein  8 
nearly  touching  vein  7,  just  before  or  after  end  of  the  cell.  Mid- 
tibia  with  a  pair  of  spurs  ;  hind  tibiae  with  two  pairs." 

These  characters  correspond  in  every  respect  with  those  of 
Hexeris,  which  belongs  to  the  group  having  striated  wings  with- 
out hyaline  patches.  In  its  thickened  antennae  and  elongate 
palpi  it  approaches  Walker's  genus  Pharambara. 
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NOTES    AND    OBSEEVATIONS. 

The  Supposed  New  Species  of  Euchloe. — Regarding  the  description 
of  the  supposed  new  British  butterfly  Euchloe  hesperides,  Newnham,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks.  I  have  noticed  in  a  small  series 
in  my  own  collection  that  many  of  them  differ  (some  rather  consider- 
ably) in  the  shape  of  the  discoidal  spot,  and  also  in  the  size  of  the 
orange  patch  in  the  males,  but  neither  of  these  features  seei<ii'  in  any 
way  constant,  except  in  the  case  of  the  small  male  and  female 
captured  at  Kennington  (Ent.  Rec.  v.  p.  172),  when  the  discoidal  spot  is 
extremely  small.  Again,  in  the  males  the  apical  blotch  is  very  large 
and  dark,  but  in  the  small  female  the  blotch  is  very  small,  in  fact 
almost  obsolete,  and  of  a  grey  colour.  I  stated  that  I  believed  that  the 
small  variety  was  called  var.  turritis,  Ochs.,  on  the  Continent ;  this  I 
have  since  verified,  and  also  cannot  find  any  distinguishing  feature 
regarding  the  wing-scales.  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the  small 
form  is  distinct  enough  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species,  unless  it 
is  shown  to  differ  in  its  earlier  stages.  Again,  too  much  stress  must 
not  be  made  upon  the  orange  spot,  because  this  is  certainly  not  a  con- 
stant feature.  The  following  note  may  explain  something  regarding 
the  small  variety  (Entom.  xiii.  139) : — "  With  respect  to  A.  cardamincs, 
which  is  double-brooded  on  the  hills  which  border  the  Garonne,  at  two 
leagues  distance  from  the  city.  Collectors  in  Bordeaux  despise  the 
first  brood,  which  appears  in  March  and  Apiil,  because  it  is  smaller 
and  less  beautiful,  and  go  in  search  of  the  specimens  of  the  second 
brood,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size  and  brilliant  colouring. 

The  Bordeaux  type  of  A.  cardamines  would  not  fail  to  pass  as 

large  and  more  brilliantly  coloured  than  the  specimens  of  the  north, 
and  nomenclators  of  varieties  would  not  fail  to  christen  it  as  perhaps 
cardaminoides  (A.  Wailly)." — John  W.  Shipp. 

Papilio  machaon  Fourteen  Months  in  Pupa. — I  took  two  full-grown 
larvae  of  P.  machaon  in  one  of  the  oases  near  Biskra  (South  Algeria)  on 
April  11th,  1893;  they  pupated  at  once,  and  assumed  different  colours. 
One  was  of  a  brownish  dead-grass  tint,  and  from  this  a  butterfly 
emerged  in  England  on  May  6th ;  the  other  was  green,  and  did  not 
produce  a  butterfly  until  June  9th,  1894. — W.  M.  Christy  ;  Watergate, 
Emsworth,  Hants. 

A  Puzzle. — On  the  18th  and  20th  of  July  last  I  captured  a  couple 
of  larvae  feeding  on  a  species  of  Aconitum  in  a  garden  at  Penzance  : 
one,  taken  on  the  former  date,  was  about  half- fed,  and  was  green,  the 
intersections  of  the  middle  segments  being  whitish  ;  the  other,  nearly 
fvill-fed,  about  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  length,  was  of  a  darker, 
more  velvety  green,  the  capital  segment  being  also  green ;  but  both 
were  evidently  of  the  same  species,  as  each  rested  with  the  anterior 
third  of  the  body  pressed  against  the  middle  third  of  the  left  side,  a 
position  reminding  one  somewhat  of  a  hook.  The  younger  larva  I  gave 
to  my  friend  Mr.  W.  E.  Baily ;  the  larger  one  I  brought  home,  when 
it  icent  to  earth  on  the  24th.  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  these  larvte 
might  pertain  to  Plusia  moneta,  as  no  other  species,  excepting  Plusia 
illustns,  that  I  am  aware  of,  feeds  upon  monkshood ;  but  subterranean 
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pupation  ig  certainly  not  the  general  habit  of  that  species ;  so  perhaps 
they  may  belong  to  some  omnivorous  Noctua  which  has  accidentally 
taken  to  the  unaccustomed  plant ;  but,  if  so,  why  two  of  them,  with 
evidences  of  their  having  been  more !  Should  Mr.  Baily's  or  my 
specimen  yield  forth  its  imago,  you  shall  be  duly  advised  of  the 
occurrence. — H.  Guard  Knaggs;  Camden  Road,  N.W.,  Aug.  IBth,  1894. 

Unusual  Pairing  of  Lepidoptera. — When  collecting  in  an  oak 
wood  a  few  miles  from  here,  I  saw  a  male  Arciynnis  pnphia  in  copula 
with  a  female  Thecln  quercm.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  though  I 
secured  the  papJiia  the  T.  quercm  escaped,  as  I  wished  to  preserve  the 
insects  as  they  were. — Spotswood  Graves  ;  Tenby,  July  21st,  1894. 

[Other  instances  of  unusual  pairing  have  been  recorded  from  time 
to  time,  among  which  may  be  cited  the  following : — Atfacus  cecropia, 
male,  and  Sphinx  lifimtri,  female,  Entom.  xix.  136  ;  TtEniocmnpa  stabilis, 
male,  and  T.  gotJiica,  female,  Cerastis  vaccinii,  male,  and  Miselia  oxy- 
acanthcB,  female,  Euchlo'e  cardamines,  male,  and  Bapta  temerata,  female, 
Xylophasia  monoqlypha,  male,  and  Hadena  trifolii,  female,  Entom.  xxi. 
158,  188,  282.— Ed.] 

Abundance  of  Acidalia  virgularia.  — So  numerous  are  the  accounts 
that  one  hears  of  the  scarcity  of  Lepidoptera  this  summer,  that  the 
occurrence  of  any  species  in  profusion  is  quite  a  refreshing  incident. 
Nor  have  our  London  gardens  afforded  an  exception  to  the  prevailing 
rule,  and  it  is  to  such  situations  that  I  now  more  particularly  refer. 
Many  of  our  usually  common  species  have  been  singularly  scarce; 
Spilosoma  hihricipeda  and  S.  mentJiastri,  Mamestra  hrassica.  and  M.  persi- 
\;mi(e,  and  Euplexia  Incipara,  have,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  concerns  my 
own  garden,  been  hardly  seen ;  and  even  that  essentially  garden 
insect,  Melanippe  fuctuata,  has  certainly  not  exceeded  its  usual 
numbers.  But  to  this  dearth  we  have  had  one  notable  exception : 
Acidalia  viniularia  {incanaria)  has  been  more  or  loss  common  through- 
out the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
last-named  month  abundant,  four  or  five  being  seen  at  rest  on  as  many 
square  feet  of  wall  almost  daily,  and  a  tap  on  the  Virginia-creepers  or 
other  sheltering  foliage  dislodging  numbers  of  the  insect.  So  rapid  are 
the  succession  of  broods  of  this  species,  that  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate 
the  spring  and  summer  emergences  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  but 
there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  examples  seen  in  the  earlier 
part  of  June  would  be  the  true  spring  emergence,  and  that  the  larvse 
resulting  from  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  only  really  warm 
weather  that  we  have  had  to  complete  their  metamorphoses ;  and  this 
may  possibly  account  for  the  profusion  of  the  later  broods. — E.  Adkin  ; 
Lewisham,  August,  1894. 

Note  on  Vanessa  c-album. — In  April  last  I  caught  an  example  of 
F.  c-album,  and  finding  it  a  poor  specimen  liberated  it,  and  watched  it 
hovering  over  a  red  currant  bush  in  my  garden  here.  On  the  last  day 
of  June  I  found  a  nearly  full-grown  caterpillar  on  that  very  bush,  which, 
from  the  accurate  description  given  in  Newman's  '  Moths  and  Butter- 
flies,' I  at  once  recognised  as  that  of  V.  c-album.  On  July  3rd  I 
discovered  a  chrysalis  of  this  butterfly  on  the  same  bush,  hanging  in 
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the  orthodox  way,  i.e.,  head  downwards  from  a  dead  twig,  and  from 
this  a  dark  coloured  and  very  perfect  specimen  subsequently  emerged. 
On  Sunday,  July  15th,  my  caterpillar,  which  had  also  turned  into  a 
chrysalis  a  few  days  after  I  took  it,  went  through  its  last  transforma- 
tion, a  fulvous  yellow  butterfly  emerging.— W.  P.  J.  Le  Bkocq  ;  The 
Preparatory  School,  Brecon,  July  24th,  1894. 

Plusia  festuc^. — This  moth  seems  to  vary  in  its  economy  in 
different  localities.  At  Bolton,  where  I  have  taken  it  for  many  years, 
half-grown  larvre  are  found  in  April,  and  full-grown  larvre  up  to  the 
middle  of  June  ;  the  food-plant  is  almost  always  the  yellow  iris.  The 
pupa  is  generally  in  a  bend  of  the  iris  leaf,  about  two  inches  from  the 
point,  and  the  moths  begin  to  emerge  at  the  end  of  June.  I  do  not 
think  a  second  brood  occurs  at  Bolton ;  I  and  others  have  looked  for  it 
in  vain.  I  never  took  the  imago  at  Bolton,  but  at  Galway  last  season 
(an  exceptionally  early  season)  I  took  one  on  May  28th  and  one  Sept. 
20th.  I  failed  to  find  the  larvae  on  iris  at  Galway.  Possibly  in  places 
where  the  iris  flowers  early  the  leaves  may  be  too  old  for  the  larv^  to 
feed  on,  so  that  they  are  driven  to  find  some  other  food -plant.  At 
Galway  the  iris  flowers  in  May,  but  at  Bolton  not  till  late  in  June. — 
J.  E.  R.  Allen;  The  Grammar  School,  Galway,  Aug.  15th,  1894. 

Varieties  of  Zyg^na  pilgsellvE  and  Bryophila  muralis  at  Galway. 
—Among  a  large  number  of  Z.  pilosellcB,  taken  here  last  June,  I  have 
one  of  a  yellow  variety  which  occurs  in  some  other  species  of  the 
genus,  the  red  on  all  the  wings  replaced  by  pale  yellow.  B.  muralis 
iscommon  here,  and  I  have  taken  one  curious  specimen  in  which  both 
wings  on  the  left  side  have  the  colouring  apparently  only  partially 
developed.  The  discoidal  spot  on  the  fore  wing  is  present,  and  some 
of  the  black  markings  are  abnormally  large,  but  the  green  colour  is 
scarcely_ perceptible,  and  the  general  appearance  is  rather  that  of  an 
under  side.  The  pupa  had  probably  received  some  injury  near  the 
base  of  the  wing-case  immediately  after  casting  the  larval  skin  ;  the 
moth  had  the  wings  on  the  left  side  dislocated,  and  appeared  unable 
to  fly.— J.  E.  E.  Allen. 


CAPTURES  AND  FIELD  REPORTS. 

Dragonfliks  of  the  Vicinity  of  the  Black  Pond,  Esher.— Al- 
though the  early  spring  gave  promise  of  a  good  dragonfly  season  in  this 
neighbourhood,  yet  during  the  wet  and  cold  weather  of  May  and  early  June 
these  sun-loving  insects  were  scarcely  to  be  found,  and  it  is  but  lately  that 
they  have  again  appeared  in  any  numbers.  Since  my  last  note  (ante,  220) 
the  following  insects  have  to  be  recorded  :— On  June  17th  a  male  Sympetnim 
dejiressum  was  taken,  while  on  June  23rd  Agrion  puella,  A.  [Enallaqma] 
cyatkirjerum,  A.  [Pyrrhosoma]  minium,  and  a  male  and  female  A.^[P.] 
tenellum  were  captured  or  seen.  On  July  25th  dragonflies  were  fairly 
plentiful  at  the  pond,  and  we  noticed  LibeUula  quadrimamlata ;  A.  jmella 
and  A.  [P.]  tenellum  in  large  numbers ;  and  L.  [Sympetrum]  scotica  in  fair 
abundance.  Our  attention,  however,  was  chiefly  directed  to  Anaxformosus, 
ft  male  of  which  species  fell  to  the  lot  of  my  companion.     A  few  days  later 
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(Aug.  4th)  we  again  went  in  quest  of  tliis  splendid  dragonfly,  and  after  a 
long  mornings  work  my  companion  was  a  second  time  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  specimen — this  time  a  female.  On  Aug.  7th  we  gave  four  or  five 
hours'  attention  to  Anaoa,  and  although  many  were  seen,  few  came  any- 
where within  striking  distance,  and  but  one,  a  fine  female,  was  taken,  that 
falling  to  my  lot.  On  the  same  occasion  zEschna  r/randis  put  in  an 
appearance,  but  was  wily  enough  to  evade  capture.  —  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  ; 
2,  Gordon  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames,  Aug.  8th,  1894. 

Anax  formosus  in  Surrey. — On  July  25th  last,  while  collecting  in 
Claremont  Woods,  near  Esher,  Surrey,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  a 
male  specimen  of  the  magnificent  dragonfly,  Anax  formosus,  which  ap- 
proached too  near  the  edge  of  the  pond,  over  which  several  other  dragon- 
flies,  apparently  of  the  same  species,  were  flying.  On  August  4th,  at  the 
same  place,  after  trying  for  a  long  time  without  success  to  capture  another 
male,  I  with  comparative  ease  took  an  example  of  the  female.  It  unfortu- 
nately had  its  wings  a  little  worn,  but  was  otherwise  a  fine  specimen. — J.  S. 
Brocklesby  ;   17,  Fairlawn  Villas,  Merton,  Surrey,  August,  1894. 

PiERis  DAPLiDiCE  AT  MARGATE. — As  the  practice  of  closely  observing 
white  butterflies  on  the  chance  of  taking  P.  daplidice  had  been  followed  by 
me  without  success  for  a  period  exceeding  forty  years,  there  seemed  little 
hope  of  my  ever  receiving  a  reward  for  my  pains  ;  but,  mirahile  dictu, 
whilst  walking  on  the  Margate  Cliff"  on  July  9th,  a  fine  example  of  this 
beautiful  insect  passed  before  me  almost  at  my  feet,  battling  with  the  wind, 
and  persistently  chased  by  a  male  P.  napi.  Of  its  identity  on  the  wing 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  so  clearly  perceptible  were  its  distinctive  markings  ; 
for  one  instant,  too,  it  settled,  but  alas!  I  was  without  net,  and  hesitated  to 
use  my  head-gear,  which  probably  would  have  spoiled  the  insect.  The  next 
moment  the  two  butterflies  disappeared  over  the  cliff,  and  much  I  feared 
that  the  daplidice  would  be  seen  by  me  no  more.  I  returned,  however,  to 
the  spot  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  advantage  of  my  net,  but  to  my  dis- 
advantage the  wind  had  increased  in  force,  rendering  the  butterflies  very 
wild.  Amongst  them  I  soon  recognised  my  daplidice,  which,  after  some 
futile  efforts,  J  at  last  captured,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  a  male 
specimen  absolutely  perfect.  On  the  following  day,  in  the  same  place,  I 
took  a  beautiful  female  specimen,  evidently  fresh  from  the  chrysalis. 
Squalls  and  storms  supervened,  with  damage  to  Lepidoptera,  and  the  only 
further  record  1  have  to  report  is  that  of  the  capture  by  my  son,  on  July 
15th,  of  a  somewhat  injured  specimen,  which  serves  as  an  inverted 
example. — Sidney  Cooper  ;  Hawkwood,  Chingford,  August  Ist. 

Small  Specimens  of  EucHLois  cardamines. — On  May  14th  last  I 
took  on  the  wing,  near  Oxshott,  Surrey,  a  very  small  specimen  of  E. 
cardamines,  measuring  (unset)  32  mm.  (when  set  about  29  mm.)  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  fore  wings.  As  it  answers  exactly  the  general  appearance  of 
the  supposed  new  species  referred  to  in  the  '  Entomologist '  for  July  {ante, 
p.  218),  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  mention  it.  On  April  3rd 
last  a  small  female,  38  mm.  in  expanse  when  set,  emerged  in  the  breedings 
cage,  the  larva  from  which  it  was  bred  having  been  taken  in  the  same 
locality  as  the  male  noted  above.  About  this  larva  I  observed  nothing 
exceptional,  and  the  resulting  pupa  was  small  and  of  a  very  dingy  pale 
yellowish  green  colour.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  the  larva  was  rather 
scantily  supplied  with  food,  and  this  I  took  to  be  the  reason  for  its  small 
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size,  and  concluded  that  the  dwarfed  proportions  of  the  captured  male  might 
also  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause. — W.  J.  Lucas;  2,  Gordon  Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  August  6th,  1894. 

Argynnis  paphia  in  Middlesex. — On  July  Slst,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  C.  Ollett,  of  Wealdstone,  caught  a  fine 
male  specimen  of  Argynnis  paphia  on  Stanmore  Common.  —  C.  Rhoades 
Smith  ;  Station  Road,  Greenhill,  Harrow. 

Argynnis  latona  in  Jersey. — On  July  21st  my  brother,  who  is  at 
school  in  Jersey,  captured  an  example  of  A.  latona.  As  I  happened  to  be 
in  the  island  at  the  time,  I  killed  and  set  the  specimen,  and  it  is  now  in  my 
possession.— J.  M.  Norman  ;  12,  Church  Road,  Cauton,  Cardiff,  Aug.  2nd. 

Vanessa  polychloros  in  Devon. — On  June  23rd  I  picked  up  a  larva 
of  this  insect  under  an  elm  tree  ;  it  assumed  the  chrysalis  state  on  July  3rd, 
and  the  perfect  butterfly  emerged  on  July  19th.  The  species  is  becoming 
rare  in  this  district.— J.  Buckland  ;  Taunton,  July  22nd,  1894. 

Aberration  of  Polyommatus  phlceas. — A  very  beautiful  aberration  of 
this  pretty  species  was  taken  here  in  April  last  by  Mr.  Richmond.  It  has 
the  costal  margin  of  both  fore  wings,  the  outer  margin  of  the  right  fore 
wing,  and  the  marginal  band  on  both  hind  wings  white,  the  hind  margin  of 
the  left  fore  wing  being  normal.  It  is  therefore  entirely  bordered  with 
white  except  this  one  margin,  and  has  a  very  curious  appearance.  It  was 
captured  on  the  railway  embankment,  where  the  species  is  not  uncommon. 
Mr.  Richmond  has  most  kindly  given  me  the  specimen. — John  E.  Robson  ; 
Hartlepool. 

Acherontia  atropos  in  Suffolk. — Whilst  staying  at  Bramfield,  near 
Halesworth,  on  July  16th,  I  was  handed  a  good  specimen  of  Acherontia 
atropos,  caught  in  the  early  morning,  on  July  2nd,  clinging  to  linen  on  a 
clothes-line.  This  had  probably  arrested  its  flight,  and  caused  it  to  settle. 
— Claude  A.  Pyett  ;  Thornley  Place,  Waterloo  Road,  Ipswich. 

Plusia  moneta  in  Norfolk. — I  am  pleased  to  record  a  capture  of  very 
great  interest  and  rarity.  The  insect,  which  is  a  perfect  specimen,  is,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  undoubtedly  Plusia  moneta.  It  was 
taken  by  my  younger  brother  at  Sprowston,  near  Norwich,  on  June  26th, 
whilst  hovering  over  the  flowers  of  a  large  rose-bush,  about  9.30  p.m. — 
F.  C.  Tillett;  Sprowston  Lodge,  Norwich,  July  25th,  1894. 

Plusia  moneta  in  Kent. — I  have  again  taken  a  very  fine  female 
Plusia  moneta  (on  July  16th)  in  the  same  garden  near  here,  making  now 
seven  in  all.  I  obtained  some  ova  from  this  last  one,  but  unfortunately 
they  are  infertile.  —  R.  A.  Dallas  Beeching  ;  24,  St.  James  Road,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells. 

Plutella  cruciferarum. — This  species  seems  to  be  fairly  common  on 
all  the  moors  above  the  town.  As  a  rule  the  moths  do  not  fly  until  about 
7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  are  freely  disturbed  from  heather  and 
bilberry  by  day.  So  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  observing  the  root- 
crops  about  this  district,  they  seem  to  be  free  from  attack,  but  I  understand 
that  the  larva  of  P.  cruciferarum  (the  diamond-back  moth)  is  causing  con- 
siderable damage  to  turnips,  &c.,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. — Richard 
South  ;  Oxford  Road,  Macclesfield,  Aug.  1 3th,  1894. 
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Aberration  of  Agrotis  ookticea. — The  Rev.  W.  Claxton,  of  Hartley 
Wintney,  Winchfield,  has  very  kiudly  seat  for  inspection  a  curious  variety 
of  A.  corticea,  which  he  captured  this  year.  The  fore  wings  are  dark  smoky 
brown,  with  a  pale  brown  spot  before  the  orbicular,  and  another  between 
the  orbicular  and  reuiform  stigmata  ;  the  submarginal  line  is  black,  and  the 
marginal  area  beyond  this  line  is  pale  brown,  giving  the  insect  a  remarkable 
appearance.  The  hind  wings  are  fuhginous,  with  a  bluish  grey  suffusion  in 
certain  lights  ;  fringes  greyish. 

CiRRHCEDiA  XERAMPELiNA  IN  AYRSHIRE. — On  Aug.  4th  there  emerged, 
in  one  of  my  breeding-cages,  a  specimen  of  this  moth.  Three  larvaa  were 
taken  when  beating  blackthorn  on  April  20th,  but  as  the  branches  of  an 
ash-tree  swept  through  the  thorn-bushes,  they  in  all  probability  came  from 
those.  Not  knowing  what  the  larvae  were,  and  supposing  them  to  come 
from  the  thorn,  they  were,  together  with  a  number  of  larvse  of  Rumia 
luteolata,  fed  on  blackthorn,  sallow,  and  wild  apple,  a  sprig  of  each  being 
always  in  the  cage.  They  commenced  to  spin  on  May  5th,  two  between 
the  moss  and  earth,  the  other  among  the  leaves  of  the  food-plant.  In  the 
case  of  the  last  one,  the  other  larvse  devoured  the  leaves  utilised  before  the 
cocoon  was  complete ;  the  caterpillar  thereafter  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cage,  made  no  attempt  to  again  spin,  but  half-turned  and  died.  One  has 
attained  the  perfect  state,  as  above  stated  ;  the  other,  I  am  afraid,  has  dried 
up.  This  species  is,  I  believe,  considered  rare  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 
Since  the  above  was  written,  while  sugaring  some  thistles  in  the  evening  of 
August  9th,  a  moth  alighted  on  one  adjoining ;  it  was  promptly  bottled,  and 
proved  a  rather  worn  specimen  of  Plusia  bractea.  Nisoniades  tages,  Strenia 
clathmta,  and  EuclicUa  glypliica  were  very  plentiful  here  in  May,  but 
confined  to  one  locality.  —  William  C.  S.  Fergusson  ;  Glencoy,  Ayr, 
Aug.  10th,  1894. 

Acentrofus  niveus  ABUNDANT  IN  IRELAND. — -In  suuny  calm  weather 
A.  niveus  skimmed  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  though  appearing 
not  to  be  the  least  affected  when  held  under  the  water.  All  those  which  I 
took  were  obtained  between  July  10th  and  20th.  I  found  them  mostly 
at  rest,  generally  in  pairs,  on  the  blossoms  of  Potamogeton.  They  occur 
exclusively  round  the  shores  of  the  lake  where  this  plant  grows,  and  may  be 
captured  in  large  numbers. — Endymion  Porter  ;  Belleisle,  Lisbellaw,  Co. 
Fermanagh,  August  15th,  1894.  [The  above  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Porter,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  specimens  of  the 
insect  referred  to. — Ed.] 

Pachetra  leucoph^a  IN  Kent. — I  beg  to  record  the  capture  of  P. 
leucophcea  on  June  1 6th  at  Wye.  One  female  laid  a  fine  lot  of  eggs  in  a 
diamond-shaped  patch  on  the  box ;  these  hatched,  but  I  turned  out  the 
larvae,  as  I  did  not  value  them  after  reading  certain  remarks  concerning  the 
species.  Two  years  ago  I  took  a  female  at  rest  on  the  bank-side,  three 
miles  from  Mr.  Parry's  famous  locality,  the  Kneading  Trough.  —  D.  ChiT" 
tenden  ;   Wellesborough  Lees,  Ashford,  Kent,  August  11th,  1894. 

A  Proposed  List  of  Derbyshire  Macro-Lepidoptrra. — I  am,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  entomological  acquaintances,  compiling  a  list  of  the 
Macro-Lepidoptera  occurring  in  Derbyshire,  and,  to  make  the  list  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  shall  be  greatly  obUged  if  readers  of  the  '  Entomologist ' 
in  the  county  would  forward  me  lists  of  the  species  they  have  met  with. 
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Auy  notes  as  to  localities,  rarity,  &c.,  would  be  acceptable.  —  Fred.  W.  G. 
Payne  ;   Hughendeu  House,  Sale  Street,  Derby. 

Odont^us  mobilicornis  at  Shirley  Warren. — A  female  specimen  of 
0.  mohillcornis  flew  in  to  my  study  on  the  evening  of  July  27th,  and  was 
secured  on  my  writing-table.  This  is  a  curious  instance  of  history  repeating 
itself,  as  my  house  is  within  forty  yards  of  the  house  in  which  Dr.  Sharp 
secured  the  specimen  he  records  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  for  July,  on  which 
occasion  also  I  was  present.  I  might  mention  that  at  the  moment  when 
the  OdontcBus  flew  round  my  lamp  I  was  looking  at  a  female  oak-eggar 
moth,  which  had  settled  on  the  table. —  H.  S.  Gorham  ;  Shirley  Warren, 
Southampton. 

Anommatus  r2-STRiATUs. — Now  is  the  time  to  look  for  Anommatus,  in 
the  old  skins  of  the  rotten  set  of  potatoes  which  are  just  being  dug.  As 
potato-growers  know,  the  old  potato,  called  the  set,  often  rots  away,  leaving 
only  a  skin,  with  perhaps  a  little  rotten  matter  adhering  to  it.  In  these 
cavernous  retreats  the  Anommatus  may  be  found;  I  have  just  taken  as 
many  as  eleven  from  one  potato.  It  occurs  in  other  subterranean  vegetable 
matter;  I  have  just  taken  seven  from  one  small  carrot  that  was  split  and 
partly  decayed  by  being  eaten  by  slugs.  And  my  son,  Mr.  H.  M.  Gorham, 
once  found  ten  in  a  puff-ball ;  but  there  is  no  special  predilection  for  fungi 
on  the  beetle's  part. — H.  S.  Gorham;  August  18th,  18'J4. 

PnosPHiENUS  HEMIPTERUS  NEAR  SOUTHAMPTON. — I  havc  never  recorded 
the  capture  of  a  male  of  this  insect  at  Swathling,  near  here,  but  I  believe 
this  the  only  instance  of  its  occurrence,  except  at  Lewes.  I  swept  the 
example  from  a  weedy  bank,  but  could  not  obtain  any  others.  This  was 
on  July  9th,  1891.— H.  S.  Gorham  ;  August  20th,  1894. 

Collecting  in  the  New  Forest,  1894. — I  was  staying  at  Brocken- 
hurst  from  June  8th  to  17th  with  Mr.  R.  Wilson.  The  weather  was  very 
dull,  although  we  had  very  little  rain.  Of  the  Rhopalocera,  Argynnis 
eupkrosyne  was  most  abundant,  A.  selene  was  only  just  coming  out  when 
we  left,  Hesperia  sylvanus,  H.  tages,Synchthus  alveo tits  [common,  including 
one  variety),  Lyccena  aryiolus  (one  battered  specimen),  Gonopteryx  rhamni, 
Euchloe  cardamines,  Vanessa  cardui  (abundant),  V.  polychloros  (one  speci- 
men), Pararge  egeria.  Of  the  Heterocera,  Macroglossa  fuciformis  and  M. 
bombyliformis  flying  over  the  rhododendrons  at  the  Rhinefields,  Eiithemonia 
russula,  Lithosia  aureola,  L.  rubricolUs  (just  coming  out),  Bonihyx  rubi, 
Orgyia  jjudibunda,  Euchelia  jacobcea;,  Euclidia  mi,  Anarta  myrtilli.  Of 
the  Geometrae,  Aspilates  strigillaria,  Odontopera  bidentata,  lodis  lactearia, 
Corycia  temerata,  Macaria  Uturata,  Panagra  petraria,  Fidonia  atomaria, 
B\  piniaria  (we  beat  the  pine-trees  for  females,  and  got  about  a  dozen  ;  also 
one  pupa  of  Ellopia  fasciaria),  Ligdia  adustata,  Thera  obeliscata,  Cidaria 
corylata,  C.  9-ussata,  Larentia  pectinitaria,  Cabera  pusaria,  Melanippe  mon- 
tanata,  Cleora  glabraria,  Tanagra  charophyllata,  Ephyra  punctaria,  Venilia 
maciilata,  Anaitis  plagiata,  Boarmia  consortaria,  B.  roboraria,  Tephrosia 
crepuscularia,  Meianthia  ocellata,  Eubolia  palumharia.  Larva-beatmg  aud 
searching  were  fairly  productive ;  the  most  pleutilal  larva  was  that  of 
Vanessa  polychloros,  of  which  we  got  about  150  off  four  trees ;  from  a 
sallow  a  full-grown  larva  of  Apatura  iris  fell  into  the  beating-tray ;  the 
other  larvae  being  Thecla  quercus,  T.  betulce,  Argynnis  paphia,  Catocala 
sponsa,  Tceniocampa  miniosa  (off  oak  and  bramble),  T.  munda,  T.  stabilis, 
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T.  instabilis,  Cosmia  trapezina,  C.  diffinis,  C.  affinis,  Cyniatophora  ridens 
(abundant),  C.  fiavicornis,  Bombyx  neustria,  Dicramira  vimda,  Notodonta 
ziczac,  Liparis  vwnacha,  Trachea  piniperda,  Scopolosoma  satellitia,  Diloba 
caruleocephala,  Ennomos  fuscantaria,  Amphidasys  prodromaria.  We 
sugared  every  night,  and  did  fairly  well  on  the  whole,  although  on  the  first 
occasion  we  only  got  one  moth,  viz.,  Agrotis  exclamationis.  We  took  the 
following  moths  : — Granimesia  trilinea  fa  long  series,  including  many 
varieties),  Aplecta  herbida  (abundant),  A.  tincta,  Hadena  dentina,  Husina 
tenebrosa  (most  of  them  between  1  and  2  a.m.),  Thyatlra  batis,  Noctua 
plecta,  N.  brunnea,  N. /estiva,  Miana  strigilis,  Leucania  comma,  L.  turca, 
Phloyophora  meticulosa,  Xylop)liasia  inonoglypha,  Agrotis  exclamationis 
(abundant),  A.  segetum,  Hadena  thalassina,  Triphmia  pronuba,  Boarmia 
consortaria,  B.  roboraria,  B.  repandata,  Tephrosia  extersaria  (very  abun- 
dant), Camptogramma  bilineata,  Larentia  pectinitaria,  Acronycta  rumicis, 
A.  psi,  Ephyra  omicronaria,  Melanippe  montanata.  On  the  wing  in  the 
evening  we  took  Metrocampa  margaritaria  (abundant),  Ellopia  fasciaria, 
Larentia  pectinitaria,  and  Hepialus  hectus. — H.  O.  Wells  ;  Hurstfield, 
The  Avenue,  Gipsy  Hill,  S.E.,  July  17th. 

Below  is  a  list  of  some  of  my  captures  during  a  week  spent  at  the  New 
Forest  in  July  : — The  Rhopalocera  were  fairly  represented  for  the  time  of 
year.  Limenitis  sibylla  and  Argijnnis  paphia  occurred  in  abundance  on  the 
bramble,  while  Argynnis  adippe  and  A.  selene  were  equally  numerous  on  the 
thistle-grown  railway  banks.  A.  aglaia  was  taken  singly,  as  were  several 
newly  emerged  specimens  of  Vanessa  urticcB,  V.  polychloros,  V.  atalanta, 
and  V.  cnrdui.  Lycana  cegon  was  the  only  "blue"  taken  in  profusion, 
while  Thecla  rubi  was  the  sole  representative  of  the  "hairstreaks."  Rhodo- 
cera  rliamni,  Pararge  egeria,  Satyrus  semele,  Epinephele  hyperanthes,  Hes- 
peria  thaumas,  H.  sylvanus,  and  H.  comma  also  occurred  plentifully.  Tree- 
trunk  searching  produced  Ellopia  fasciaria,  Boarmia  roboraria,  Tephrosia 
crqmscularia,  T.  biundularia,  T.  extersaria,  Ephyra  trilinearia,  and  several 
species  of-  the  genus  Acidalia.  The  moths  taken  during  the  day  were  : — 
Lithosia  mesomella,  L.  rubricollis,  Euthemonia  russula,  Scodiona  belgiaria, 
and  Tanagra  chcBrophyllata ;  while  Hepialus  hectus,  H.  lupulinus,  Metro- 
campa margaritaria,  Pseudoterpna  cytisaria,  Phorodesma  bajularia,  Hemi- 
thea  thymiaria,  Melanthia  albicillata  and  Cidaria  fulvata  were  netted  at 
dusk.  Sugaring  produced  Nola  strigxda,  Calligenia  miniata,  Boarmia 
repandata  (and  the  handsome  black-banded  variety),  B.  roboraria  (eight 
specimens),  Gonophora  derasa,  Thyatira  batis,  Acronycta  leporina,  Leucania 
turca  and  L.  lithargyria  (both  plentifully),  Xylophasia  hepatica,  Granimesia 
trilinea,  Triphmia  subsequa  (six  specimens) ;  this  capture  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  only  two  other  examples  of  this  insect  were  taken  during 
the  week,  although  about  a  dozen  entomologists  were  sugaring  in  the  same 
locality.  Other  insects  taken  were  Noctua  plecta,  N.  triangulum,  N. 
brunnea,  N.  /estiva,  Epunda  viminalis,  Aplecta  herbida  (six  specimens, 
rather  worn),  A.  nebulosa  (a  perfect  nuisance),  and  Hadena  thalassina. 
Larva-beating  was  not  very  productive.  Liparis  monacha  (just  about  to 
spin  up),  Amphidasys  prodroxnaria,  Cyniatophora  ridens,  Trachea  piniperda, 
and  a  single  specimen  of  Notodonta  trcpida  being  the  only  larva?  taken. — 
W.  Ilston  Cox;  33,  Muschamp  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E. 
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South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
July  26th,  1894.— E.  Step,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Frohawk 
exhibited  a  bred  series  of  Melitaa  cinxia,  L.,  set  to  show  the  variation 
on  the  under  side ;  one  specimen  had  large  oblong  blotches  in  the  light 
median  band.  Mr.  Hall,  a  very  variable  series  of  Melanippe  hastata,  L., 
from  Sheffield,  Scotland,  and  the  Hebrides,  some  specimens  showing 
the  median  white  band  almost  obliterated.  Mr.  Carpenter,  a  bleached 
yar.  of  Epinephele  ianira,  L.,  from  the  New  Forest,  being  the  only 
insect  captured  worth  recording  during  a  fortnight's  hard  work ;  he 
stated  sugar  was  an  absolute  failure.  Mr.  Eobson,  a  series  of  Macro- 
fflossa  bmnbijliformis,  Och.,  taken  on  May  15th  in  the  New  Forest.  A 
discussion  ensued  as  to  the  presence  of  scales  on  the  wings  at 
emergence.  Mr.  E.  Adkin,  a  series  of  Coccijx  stroUMla,  L.,  together 
with  the  spruce-cones  from  which  they  had  been  reared,  and  read 
notes  on  the  economy  of  the  species.  A  discussion  ensued.  Mr.  Auld. 
a  bred  series  of  Calymnia  affinis,  L.,  from  Chattenden,  and  also  a  series 
of  EpMppiphora  fcenella,  L.,  bred  from  mugwort  roots,  which  were 
shown  with  pupa-cases  in  situ.  Mr.  Adkin  read  a  communication  from 
Mr.  South,  stating  that  the  dipterous  larvse  exhibited  some  months 
ago  in  the  stems  of  Anindo  phrar/mitcs  had  been  found  referable  to 
Lipara  lucens.  Several  members  remarked  upon  the  abundance  of 
Acidalia  virgiilaria,  Hb.  {incanaria,  Hb.),  and  the  scarcity  of  Spilosoma 
menthastri,  Esp.,  S.  lubricipeda,  Esp.,  and  Eicplexia  liicipara,  L.,  while 
last  year  the  reverse  occurred. 

Auffust  9th.— The  President  in  the  chair.     Mr.  A.  W.  Peach,  of 
Chiswick,  was  elected  a  member.     Mr.  Hall  exhibited  bred  series  of 
Xanthia  fidvar/o,  L.  (ceraf/o,  Fb.),  from  Derby  and  Croydon,  stating 
that  it  was  usual  to  obtain  more  in  proportion  of  var.  ffavescens,  Esp., 
from  the  north  than  from  the  south ;  also  bred  series  of  X.  citraqo,  L. 
Mr.  West,  of  Streatham,  two  males  and  two  females  of  Lasiocampa 
querdfolia,  L.,  bred  from  larvae  obtained  in  the  fen  district.    Mr.  Adkin, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  South,  bred  series  of  Ilypsipetes  sordidata,  Fb.  {elutata, 
Hb.),  from  Northwood,  having  very  dark  ground  colour  ;  bred  series  of 
Cleocens  viminalis,  Fb.,  from  Batchworth,  some  being  melanic,  while 
others  were  very  pale;  a  few  Tortrix  xylosteana,  L.,  of  which  one  had 
jet-black  markings  instead  of  rich  reddish  brown  ;   a  long  series  of 
Scoparia  murana,  Curt.,  from  Macclesfield  ;  a  series  of  Prays  eurtisellus, 
Don.,  comprising  the  normal  and  the  uniformly  fuscous  form,  collected 
round  Macclesfield ;  and  an  exceptionally  strongly  marked  female  of 
Hepialus  humuli,  L.,  taken  at  Elstree.     Mr.  Croker,  a  long  and  fine 
series  of  Leptoymmma  hastiana,  L.,  bred  from  St.  Anne's-on-Sea ;  and 
two  exceptionally  distinct  specimens  of  L.  literana,  L.,  from  the  New 
Forest.   Mr.  Adkin,  a  few  specimens  of  Spilosoma  mendica,  Clerk.,  bred 
from  Hartlepool ;  and  three  specimens  of  Hylophila  hicolorana,  Fues. 
{quercana,  Schiff.),  bred  from  New  Forest  larvae,  with  the  cocoons,  upon 
the  mechanical  structure  of  which  he  made  some  remarks.     Mr.  Wil- 
liams, a  curiously  scorched  specimen  of  Uropteryx  sambucata,  Dup.,  from 
Highgato.     Mr.  Turner,  a  dark  specimen  of  Melanippe  fluctuata,  L., 
referable  to  var.  neapolisata,  Mill.,  taken  at  Brockley.— Hy.  J.  Turner, 
Ho7i.  Report  Sec. 
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A    VARIETY    OF    VANESSA    C ABDUL 


The  fine  aberration  of  V.  card  id  figured  above  differs  very 
considerably  from  typical  specimens  of  the  species  in  the  extent 
of  markings  on  both  surfaces  of  the  wings,  especially  so  on  the 
secondaries.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  primaries  the  median 
band  is  almost  obliterated,  the  black  on  the  hind  margin  is  paler 
and  broader,  extending  further  into  the  median  interspaces,  the 
apical  markings  are  typical  in  form,  but  the  black  is  reduced  in 
depth,  and  the  white  spots  are  subdued,  inclining  to  pinkish  buff. 
The  secondaries  have  the  two  submarginal  rows  of  spots  confluent, 
forming  a  series  of  conspicuous  elongated  marks,  with  the  inner 
half  of  each  centred  with  grey ;  the  central  portion  of  the  wing  is 
without  markings  ;  the  ground  colouring  of  both  wings  is  normal. 
On  the  under  surface  the  whole  of  the  central  and  basal  area  of 
the  primaries  is  without  any  trace  of  the  usual  markings,  and 
the  pattern  of  the  secondaries  is  much  modified  and  generally 
more  suffused,  and  exhibiting  an  unusual  amount  of  white  over 
the  basal  half. 

The  specimen  figured  was  captured  on  August  18th,  1892,  at 
Hilmarton,  N.  Wilts,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Tarbat,  by  whom  it  has 
been  kindly  lent  me  for  figuring. 

An  aberration  of  V.  cardiii,  somewhat  similar  to  the  alcove,  is 
figured  in  the  'Entomologist,'  vol.  vi.  p.  345. 

F.  W.  Froiiawk. 
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CHARMAS    GRAMIXIS    IN    SOUTHERN    SCOTLAND. 

By  Robert  Service. 

Under  the  expressive  designation  of  "hill-grubs,"  the  shep- 
herds of  the  southern  uplands  of  Scotland  have  been  familiar  for 
generations  past  with  the  larvae  of  the  antler  moth  as  a  most 
destructive  pest,  inferior  in  grass-eating  powers  only  to  those  of 
rabbits,  and,  at  rare  intervals,  to  those  of  the  short-tailed  field 
vole.  The  details  of  the  recent  sudden  outbreak  of  the  last- 
named  small  rodents  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  Border 
counties,  and  that  so  rapidly  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  plague, 
rendering  necessary  a  Government  Commission  of  Inquiry, 'are 
quite  familiar  to  naturalists.  The  only  reason  for  mentioning 
the  vole  plague  of  1891,  1892,  1893  here  is  to  point  out  that  it 
existed  on  practically  the  whole  of  the  sheep-farm  country  that 
extends  from  Eoxburglishire,  along  Tweedside,  and  the  fine 
ranges  of  hills  where  the  sources  of  the  Esk,  Annan,  Nith,  Urr, 
Dee,  and  Cree  are  found,— an  old  and  historic  land,  full  of  the 
memories  of  Border  raids  and  forays,  and  of  the  later  Cove- 
nanting strife.  And  now  the  rolling  green  hills  of  Dumfries- 
shire, and  the  more  rugged,  and  more  heathery,  steeper  and 
more  sterile,  hills  of  Galloway  are  almost  wholly  given  up  to 
sheep  and  grouse,  instead  of  "being  strongholds  of^the  ancient 
fighting  stock,  which  "made"  so  much  history  on  both  sides  of 
the  Debateable  Land.  Little  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
the  sheep-farmers  congratulated  themselves  on  having  finally 
got  rid  of  the  voles  that  caused  so  much  alarm  and  loss.  During 
this  spring  and  summer  complaints  have  been  many  and  deep 
ot  the  widespread  damage  done  by  the  "hill-grubs."  So  far  as 
I  can  see  and  hear  in  the  course  of  long  rambles  through  the 
affected  districts,  the  "hill-grubs,"  while  present  almost  every- 
where to  the  eyes  of  a  close  observer,  have  appeared  to  a 
really  destructive  extent  only  in  somewhat  isolated  farms  and 
patches.  There  is  a  badly  affected  area  at  the  head  of  Esk- 
dalemuir,  and  a  second  centre  of  destructive  outbreak  not  far 
from  Elvanfoot  Station,  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  where 
the  farms  of  Glengeith  and  Glenochar  are  specially  badly 
infested.  The  lands  around  Leadhills  and  Wanlockhead— the 
highest-lying  villages  in  Britain— have  been  sadly  depreciated 
this  season,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  these  caterpillars.  It  was 
reported  m  the  local  newspaper,  the  'Dumfries  Courier,'  that  a 
travelling  grocer,  in  going  along  the  road  between  these  two 
villages  on  June  22nd,  drove  over  so  many  grubs  that  his  cart- 
wheels were  quite  clogged  and  wet  with  the  juice  of  their  bodies. 
Massing  over  the  country  that  lies  between  Queensberry  and 
the  head  of  the  Glenkens,  we  come  to  a  fourth  affected  area,  on 
and  around  the  head-waters  of  the  Ken.     The  lands  that  inter. 
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vene  and  connect  these  four  different  areas  hold  in  the  meantime 
a  very  much  larger  stock  of  C.  c/raminis  than  is  normally  present, 
and  if  the  present  conditions  of  vigorous  and  progressive  vitality 
continue  over  till  another  season,  there  is  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate a  plague  of  caterpillars  as  widespread  and  probably  as 
destructive  as  the  voles  so  lately  were. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  "hill-grubs"  have  been  familiar 
to  many  generations  of  shepherds,  and  I  have  often  been  told  by 
old  men  of  outbreaks  in  different  parts  of  the  district  that  hap- 
pened long  ago.  And  for  the  most  part  these  outbreaks  appear 
to  have  been  confined  to  certain  localities  or  farms,  and  were  but 
rarely  general  over  a  wider  district  in  any  particular  year  or 
years.  The  years  from  1830  to  1836  were,  however,  remarkable 
for  plagues  of  the  "hill-grub."  In  these  successive  seasons  the 
larvfe  in  question  seem  to  have  been  spread  over  most  of  the 
southern  uplands  to  a  very  destructive  extent,  and  only  recently 
I  was  speaking  to  an  old  herd  who  had  seen  the  sheep-drains 
"chokeful,"  so  that  the  water  was  dammed  back  by  the  masses 
of  larva)  swept  in  l)y  sudden  thunder-showers.  The  same  thing 
happened  this  summer,  when,  after  the  great  thunderstorm 
on  the  evening  of  July  6th  last,  the  drains  and  ditches  on 
Polgowan  farm,  at  the  head  of  the  Scaur  water  in  Penpont 
parish,  were  found  in  many  places  to  have  been  filled  up  by  the 
grubs  that  had  been  washed  in  by  the  extraordinary  heavy  rain- 
fall. Mr.  Piobert  Martin,  the  tenant  of  the  farm  in  question, 
informed  me  that  in  several  of  the  hollows  of  the  drains  the 
larvffi  were  lying  to  a  depth  that  was  measured  at  24  inches. 
Six  to  twelve  inches  deep  of  caterpillars  was  quite  a  common 
feature  of  this  curious  phenomenon.  On  June  18tli  a  party  of 
anglers  fishing  down  the  Ken  from  the  Holm  of  Dalquhairn  to  a 
little  past  Craigengillan,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  found  every 
trout  they  captured  literally  crammed  to  the  mouth  with  "hill- 
grubs."  Rooks  are,  as  is  well  known,  the  great  bird  enemy  of 
these  caterpillars,  and  since  the  young  broods  were  strong 
enough  to  accompany  their  parents  to  the  hills,  very  large  flocks 
of  these  birds  have  been  in  daily  attendance  on  the  grub-infected 
patches  on  many  hillsides.  The  black-headed  gulls  {Larus  ridi- 
hundus)  and  the  common  gulls  (L.  canus)  are  also  very  fond  of 
these  larvpB.  Curlews  take  a  good  many,  golden  plovers  and 
lapwings  pick  them  up  in  numbers,  and  there  is  a  little  bird, 
the  snow  bunting,  which  one  could  hardly  suspect  of  consuming 
these  larvfe ;  yet  nevertheless,  in  a  lot  of  eight  snow  buntings 
shot  in  January  some  years  ago  on  Crawfordmuir,  I  found  an 
average  of  eight  or  nine  undigested  skins  of  C.  [prnninis  in  each 
of  their  stomachs.  Similarly  in  some  other  snow  buntings,  shot 
on  a  Galloway  hill  in  midwinter,  I  found  larvae  of  Noctua  xantho- 
grajiha,  showing,  I  think,  that  tliis  bird  does  not  always  live  on 
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grass-seeds,  as  is  so  often  stated.  Whether  any  insect  parasites 
limit  the  numbers  of  the  "hill-grub,"  I  am  quite  unaware,  but  I 
know  that  Ichneumon  latmtor,  F.,  is  often  very  abundant  in 
places  infested  by  C.  graminis. 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  the  larvae  of  C.  gramims  are 
unusually  late  this  year,  but  I  hardly  think  there  is  any  ground 
for  this  beUef.  Until  the  notion  was  suggested  by  a  corre- 
spondent, .my  belief  was  that  the  larvfe  of  C.  graminis  were 
really  somewhat  earlier  than  usual.  Since  early  in  June  I  have 
constantly  seen  these  larvae  both  at  large  amongst  the  herbage, 
and  in  numerous  lots  in  boxes  gathered  and  sent,  or  brought,  to 
me  for  identification.  In  all  cases  there  were  larvfe  in  all  stages, 
from  quite  small  ones  that  had,  so  to  speak,  just  emerged  from 
the  hybernating  stage,  right  up  to  the  large,  sleek,  and  shining, 
fellows  hard  and  wiry  to  tlie  touch,  that  seemed  about  to  undergo 
the  perils  of  pupation.  During  the  morning  hours  they  seem  to 
me  to  lie  quiet,  bidden  low  down  amongst  the  culms  of  grass. 
By  10  or  11  o'clock  they  get  on  the  move,  and  in  places  where 
they  are  abundant  the  sound  they  make  in  crawling  through, 
amongst  and  over  the  grass-stems,  some  moving  about,  others 
munching  their  food,  is  very  distinctly  audible.  To  the  eye  the 
whole  of  the  herbage  seems  in  motion.  This  movement  amongst 
the  larvfB  continues  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  quietens 
down  to  a  very  great  extent.  A  friend  of  mine,  who,  towards  the 
end  of  June,  was  walking  along  a  moorland  road  in  Carsphairn 
early  in  the  afternoon,  feeling  a  little  fatigued,  sat  down  for  a 
rest  against  an  overhanging  bank  that  bounded  the  roadway. 
He  had  no  sooner  sat  down  than  he  became  aware  of  a  seething 
mass  of  caterpillars  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  that  was  con- 
tinuall}'  being  added  to  by  a  constant  dropping  of  individuals 
from  the  overhanging  bank  above.  To  confirm  his  observation 
my  friend  brought  me  a  box  containing  several  hundreds  of 
these  larvae. 

When  at  large  the  larvae  like  best  to  feed  on  that  portion  of 
the  grass-stems  that  grows  at  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  voles 
fed  very  much  on  the  same  part  of  the  grass.  And  in  both 
instances  the  stems  and  general  masses,  becoming  thus  detached, 
got  blown  away  in  bunches  and  swathes  of  brown  withered  hay, 
giving  the  knolls  and  hillsides  a  bare  and  desolate  appearance 
that  can  be  detected  at  a  great  distance  away.  The  species  of 
grass  and  other  plants  that  are  most  affected  are  deer's  hair 
{Scirpus  ccEspitosus),  spret  {Jiuicus  articulatiis),  bent  grass  {Agrostis 
vnlgaris),  blaw  grass  [Molinia  ccEridca),  wire  bent  grass  {Xardus 
stricta),  hair  grass  {Aira  casjyitosa),  rough-stalked  meadow  grass 
{Poa  trivialis),  midge  grass  {Holciis  lanatus),  cotton  grass  {Erio- 
phorum  vaginatum),  stool  bent  (Juncus  squarrosus).  Although  I 
give  these  as  the  kinds  of  grass  usually  eaten,  I  question  very 
much  whether  the  larvae  have  really  any  marked  preferences,  for 
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wherever  the  bare  patches  of  grub-infested  pasture  are  seen,  it 
will  be  found  that  all  the  grasses  have  gone  quite  indiscrimi- 
nately. I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  morning 
tiight  described  by  Mr.  Wailes,  and  so  often  quoted  in  connection 
with  this  species.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  September, 
1893,  I  happened  to  be  coming  down  with  a  companion  from  the 
wild  mountains  around  Loch  Dungeon,  where  I  had  spent  a  very 
pleasant  day.  The  evening  was  mild  and  very  moist — what  we 
call  "mochy"  hereabouts  — and  just  as  we  got  on  to  the  level 
ground  at  the  outside  of  a  moss  of  perhaps  six  acres  in  extent, 
we  found  antler  moths  Hying  in  countless  myriads  in  every 
direction.  The  time  was  0.40,  and  there  was  still  enough  of  the 
gloaming  left  to  see  the  moths  quite  distinctly  on  every  side  of 
us.  Hying  just  below  the  level  of  the  grass-seed  heads.  How  long 
this  flight  had  already  lasted  we  had  no  means  of  knowing,  and 
as  we  had  many  miles  of  the  roughest  knowes  and  bogs  still  to 
traverse  before  we  w^ould  reach  our  destination  for  the  night,  we 
tarried  only  long  enough  to  capture  a  few  specimens  for  the  sake 
of  date  and  locality.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  a  railwcxy  signal-box  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  I 
had  secured  special  permission  to  capture  insects  at  the  lamps, 
I  used  to  find  C.  gramiiiis  very  commonly,  but  it  never  came  into 
the  lighted  cabin  until  after  11  o'clock.  The  time  used  to  be 
distinctly  noted  from  the  fact  that  there  appeared,  on  favourable 
nights,  to  be  always  a  rush  of  moths  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  an  express  train  that  passed  the  cabin  at  11.5. 
During  the  autumn  months  this  species  is  very  frequently  found 
during  the  daytime  on  thistle  and  ragweed  flowers.  On  the 
moorlands  the  larvae  seem  to  have  a  liking  for  pupating  under 
stones.  Small  stones,  not  much  bigger  than  the  outspread  hand, 
and  lying  partly  buried  in  the  soil,  will,  in  favourable  spots,  be 
found  to  have  one  or  more  pupa;  underneath.  I  have  frequently 
gathered  the  pupte  in  such  places. 

In  confinement  the  larvae  of  C.  gramiids  have  (with  me,  at 
any  rate)  thriven  very  badly,  and  scarcely  five  per  cent,  have 
got  to  the  pupal  stage.  Several  of  my  friends  have  the  same 
complaint  to  make.  The  caterpillars  reach  the  last  moult  and 
die  off,  their  bodies  being  then  in  an  almost  tiuid  condition.  I 
have  tried  them  in  several  ways,  even  going  to  the  trouble  of 
bringing  some  sods  of  the  moor  grasses,  but  with  no  better 
success. 

There  is  a  tolerably  frequent  remark  that  these  larvae  "  follow 
the  voles."  It  is  of  course  well  known  that  after  the  vole  plague 
suddenly  ceased  the  pasture  sprung  up  again  in  the  most  luxu- 
riant manner.  The  tussocks  of  coarse  perennial  grasses,  the 
rushes  and  sedges,  had  all  disappeared,  and  the  new  grass  was 
young  and  green,  and  of  the  freshest  description.  Whether 
the  "hill-grubs"  were  thus  furnished  with  suitable  pabulum  on 
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which  to  increase  and  multiply  and  devour  the  earth,  is  a 
question  worth  discussing,  and  that  some  observers  think  might 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  So  far  as  my  humble  opinion  is 
worth  anything,  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  respective  out- 
breaks of  the  voles  and  the  "hill-grubs"  have  no  connection 
other  than  in  some  little-understood  climatic  conditions. 
MaxwelltowD,  Dumfries,  July  17tli,  1894. 

PS. — On  August  23rd  I  happened  to  be  going  across  the  farm 
of  Townhead,  in  Closeburn  parish,  Dumfriesshire,  with  some 
friends,  who,  like  myself,  were  at  the  time  occupied  in  some 
archaeological  researches.  I  had  been  on  the  moor  perhaps  half 
an  hour  or  so,  without  any  particular  thought  of  Entomology, 
when  all  at  once,  about  10.10  a.m.,  the  antler  moths  appeared 
in  myriads.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  were  Hying  in 
all  directions,  most  of  them  just  amongst  and  over  the  flowering 
heads  of  the  spret  {Junciis  articulatus) ;  but  many  were  flying 
higher  in  the  a'r,  and  some  mounted  up  out  of  sight.  It  was  a 
wonderful  scene,  and  one  that  I  would  not  have  cared  to  miss. 
The  effect  was  altogether  different  to  that  presented  by  the 
evening  flight  I  saw  near  Loch  Dungeon,  described  above.  On 
that  occasion  the  range  of  vision  was  circumscribed  to  a  circle  of 
a  few  yards  by  the  gathering  gloom  of  a  dull  autumn  night,  and 
the  moths  might  not  have  been  noticed  at  all  by  those  un- 
accustomed to  observation.  But  the  sight  of  such  vast  numbers 
of  moths  in  broad  sunlight  was  something  entirely  novel,  and  so 
unexpected  that  I  could  not  help  gazing  on  it  in  wonder  and 
amazement.  The  thickest  of  the  flight  was  over  places  where 
the  spret  grew  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  About 
12  o'clock  the  moths  became  much  fewer,  but  during  the  whole 
afternoon  there  were  more  or  less  always  to  be  seen  flying 
about.  Near  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  I  left  the  hillside, 
they  were  again  becoming  more  plentiful.  A  somewhat  remark- 
able thing  is  that  the  "hill-grubs"  were  not  noticed  to  a  de- 
structive extent  on  this  farm. 

September  8th. 


THE   NOETH   AMEEICAN   NOCTUID^   OF   THE   GENUS 

INGURA. 
By  A.  G.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

Having  recently  had  occasion  to  examine  the  species  of 
Ingura,  and  wishing  to  see  whether  Prof.  Smith  had  included  in 
his  synonymy  an  insect  of  that  genus  described  by  Walker  under 
the  genus  Suhrita,  I  was  convinced  that  this  author  could  not 
have  examined  the  drawers  of  our  arranged  collection  containing 
Ingnra ;  inasmuch  as,  not  only  his  synonymy,  but  his  remarks 
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respecting  at  least  one  species  (in  that  drawer)  of  which  we 
possess  the  type,  clearly  prove  that  the  genus,  as  arranged  by 
me,  cannot  have  been  even  glanced  at. 

The  genus  Ituiura  has  been  arranged  in  the  Museum  collection 
for  quite  a  considerable  time,  for  it  is  one  of  the  groups  which 
years  ago  I  referred  to  the  Notodoutidse,  only  discovering  my 
error  when  engaged  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  Noctuidae,  to 
which  group  I  immediately  transferred  it.* 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  Prof.  Smith's  notes  respecting 
/.  dcclinata,  Grote,  /.  delineaia,  Abbot,  and  I.  ahrostuloides, 
Guenee.  If  I  have  seen  Abbot's  drawing,  it  is  evident  that  I 
have  failed  to  identify  the  species. 

I.  fuscescens,  Walk. 
This  is  not  a  North  American  species ;   the  type  was  from 
Honduras,  and  is  a  very  slight  variety,  scarcely  worth  noting,  of 
/.  htiiodes.     It  is  very  distinct  indeed  from 

I.  ABROSTOLELLA,    Walk. 

Incorrectly  spelt  /.  ahrostella  (sic)  by  Prof.  Smith.  It  would 
be  a  pity  if  we  had  to  adopt  the  name  in  a  genus  which  already 
contains  a  species  named  /.  ahrostoloides.  Fortunately  this  will, 
I  feel  certain,  be  unnecessary.  Ilespecting  I.Jiahclla,  Grote,  and 
I.  oculatrix,  Guen.,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  Prof.  Smith's 
remarks. 

I.  PYGM^A,  Ili'ihn. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  bad  representation  of  I.  ahro- 
stolella,  the  synonymy  of  which  therefore  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Ingura  pygmcea. 
Pcectes  'piiqimea,  Hiibner,  Exot.  Schmett.  Zutr.  21,  tigs.  109, 

110  (1818). 
Stdirita  '.^  abrostolclla,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xxxv.  p.  17-11:  (18G(>). 
Ingura  prapilata,  Grote,  Bull.  Buff.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.  ii.  p.  311 

(1875). 

I.  CRISTATRIX,  Gn. 

This  is  a  truly  Indian  species,  the  type  of  which,  from 
Horsfield's  Java  collection,  is  in  the  Museum.  Its  range 
extends  into  Southern  India  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
Friendly  Islands  on  the  other.  It  differs  from  all  the  American 
species  subgenerically,  the  basal  portion  of  the  antennas  being 
strongly  and  widely  pectinated,  the  pectinations  not  appressed 
to  the  shaft,  but  expanded  freely.  There  are  four  examples  of 
this  well-marked  species  in  our  drawer  of  Ingura,  and  it  is  so 
conspicuous  an  insect  that  no  man  looking  into  the  drawer  could 

*  I  am  not  positive  that  this  genus  stood  among  the  Noctuidae  when 
Prof.  Smith  went  through  them ;  but  it  was  arranged,  and  all  the  species 
labelled. 
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fail  to  be  struck  with  it.  I  would  propose  for  this  form  the  sub- 
generic  name  of  Callingiira.  To  some  men  it  will  be  a  genus ; 
but  as  it  is  only  distinguishable  by  secondary  sexual  characters 
of  the  male,  it  ought  to  take  a  lower  rank  than  a  group  in  which 
distinctive  structural  characters  occur  in  both  sexes.  Mr. 
Hampson  regards  I.  cristatrix  merely  as  section  B.  of  Ingiira, 
and  therefore  does  not  name  it,  I  think  names  for  these  sub- 
genera or  sections  are  a  great  convenience. 

I  offer  these  notes,  not  as  a  criticism  of  Prof.  Smith's  work, 
but  merely  as  a  contribution  towards  a  correct  knowledge  of 
North  American  Lepidoptera.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  this 
author,  who  has  done  more  good  work  in  the  group  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  will  accept  the  corrections  in  the  same  scientific 
spirit  which  prompts  me  to  publish  them. 


SOME    INMATES    OF    A    DECAYED    CHEREY-TREE. 

By  C.  J.   Watkins. 

Twenty  years  ago,  on  this  tree  in  our  garden  here,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  Coteswold  valley,  I  used  to  hang  saccharine  snares 
to  attract  the  sweet-loving  Lepidoptera.  Some  time  after  it  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  soon  showed  signs  of  decay.  The  limbs 
broke  off  in  the  severe  giles  which  occasionally  visit  us,  and  for 
several  years  the  old  stamp,  some  7  ft.  high  and  19  in.  diameter 
at  its  base,  supported  a  metal  clothes'-line.  For  the  past  three 
years  signs  of  internal  feeders  have  increased  in  the  quantity  of 
woody  debris  ejected  from  some  holes  in  the  bark,  and,  falling  on 
a  bed  of  marjoram  growing  round  the  base  of  the  stump,  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  colour  of  the  herb.  Several  times  I 
had  watched  the  holes,  hoping  to  see  some  inhabitant  passing  in 
or  out,  but  without  success,  till  Oct.  23rd,  1892,  when  at  midday, 
in  the  sun,  a  Pemphredon  appeared  and  entered  one  of  the 
burrows.  Never  having  examined  the  nidus  of  a  fossore,  I 
greatly  desired  to  have  the  stump  removed  indoors  for  careful 
examination  during  the  winter,  but  business  and  ill-health  pre- 
vented this  project  being  carried  out.  During  March,  1893,  the 
top  portion  broke  off'  in  a  high  wind,  and  disclosed  such  an 
assemblage  of  burrows  and  galleries  occupied  by  insects  in 
various  stages  of  their  economy,  that  I  had  the  old  stump  cut 
down,  and,  after  sawing  it  into  suitable  blocks,  divided  each 
block  into  portions,  placing  them  in  large  glass-topped  cases, 
while  si^ecial  pieces  were  kept  in  smaller  boxes.  The  careful 
cutting  up  of  the  stump  occupied  several  hours  per  day  for  over 
a  week,  but  the  varied  forms  of  the  inmates  found,  and  after- 
wards bred,  was  ample  reward  for  the  time  and  pains  spent  in 
such  interesting  observations  j  and  I  only  regret  that  more  time 
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could  not  be  given  to  the  solution  of  fuitlier  points  in  the  life- 
histories  of  certain  species,  of  which  I  could  find  no  reliable 
account  in  the  literature  I  possess. 

For  the  kind  identification  of  doubtful  species  I  am  indebted 
to  the  following  authorities,  whose  valued  aid  enabled  me  to  draw 
up  the  appended  list  : — Mr.  Edward  Saunders  kindly  examined 
the  Hymenoptera-Aculeata ;  Mr.  T.  E.  Billups,  the  Parasitic 
Hymenoptera,  &c. ;  Dr.  Meade,  the  Diptera  ;  Mr.  H.  C.  A.  Vine, 
the  Aphidida;. 

The  list  is  not  exhaustive,  and  several  additions  to  the  fauna 
of  our  stump  could  have  been  made  had  time  permitted  the 
examination  of  observed  examples  of  Crustaceans,  Myriapods, 
and  Araclmoidea. 

List  of  Insects  found  in  an  old  Ciwrri/stuinp  during  April, 
May,  and  June,  1893. 

COLEOPTERA. 

Cauabio.e. — Cidathus  ciateluides,  Illiger.  One  specimen  found  dead 
in  a  burrow. 

Lucanid.e, — Sinodeudron  cylindricuiii,  Linue.  One  specimen  found 
dead  in  a  burrow. 

CissiDiE. — Cis  holcti,  Scopoli.  Twelve  specimens  alive  in  the  cherry- 
bark. — C.  his/dilus,  Paykull.  Two  specimens  alive  in  the  cherry-bark. 
— C.  intidas,  Herbst.     One  specimeu  alive  iu  the  chorry-bark. 

Melandryid.e. — Melaiulnja  caraboides,  Linne.  Thirty-three  bred 
from  larvte,  April  and  May. 

MoKDELLiD.E. — Anct-spiiif ruiiUil is,  Ijinue  ;  A.  fasciuta,  Furster.  One 
of  each  alive  in  cherry-bark. 

Okthopteka. 

Foup'icuLiD.E. — Furjicula  aiiru'idai  in,  Linue.  One  dead  iu  a  fos- 
sorial  burrow  und  in  a  cell,  in  which  it  just  fitted,  and  remains  of 
otherd  in  other  burrows. 

Hymenoptera. 

Tenthkediniu.e. — Emphijtus  pt'iia,  King.  One  female,  April  2Gth, 
from  borings. 

Cynipid.e.  —  Sijnerijus  facialis,  Dalman.  One  female,  May  15th, 
from  borings. 

Chrysidid.e.  —  Oiiudas  auratiis,  Dahlbom.  Nine,  May  and  June, 
bred  from  burrows  of  Pctnpliredon, 

Ichneumonid/E. — Pliijtjadeuun  (jracipes,  Gravenhorst.  Two  females, 
June,  from  burrows  of  Crabro  Unicuatonius.  —  Ferithuus  varias,  Graven- 
horst.    One  male  and  two  females,  May,  from  burrows  of  Pciajdiredun. 

CuALciDiD^. — Pteruiiialm.aincin,  Westwood.  Fifty  specimens,  May 
and  June,  from  burrows  of  Crabro. 

FossoREs-PoMPiLiD^.  —  Poiiiidlus  spissus,  Scliiodte.  One  female, 
May  31st,  found  near  burrows  of  M.  caraboides. 

Fossores-Pejiphredo-nid.e. — Pempltrcdon  hujuhris,  Latreille.  Eighty, 
both  sexes,  April  and  May. — P.  skuckardi,  Moraw.  Four,  iu  April 
and  May. 
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Fossores-Crabronid.e. — Crahro  leucostomus,  Liime.  Seven  males 
only  from  forty  pupaa  in  May. — C.  cepJialotcs,  Panzer.  Ten  males  and 
four  females,  May  and  June. — C.  chrysostoinns,  Lep,  Sixty-four  males 
and  twelve  females,  May  and  June.  —  C.  vcu/us,  Linne.  Thirteen, 
chiefly  males,  June. 

ANTHOPmLA-ApiD.E. — AntJwpkom  furcotft ,  Panzer.  One  female  out 
in  May  from  burrows  of  Crab)-o  vai/ns. 

Lepidoptera. 
TiNE^. — A  Micro  moth  emerged  end  of  May  from  pupa  found  on 
the  cherry-bark,  and  not  yet  identified. 

Hemiptera. 

Homoptera-Aphidid^. — Siphonoplwra[rosc£^),  S.  [pisil).  Numerous 
in  "larders"  of  Pemphredon. 

Diptera. 

Mycetophiltd^.  —  Sciara  mtidicoUia,  Meigen  ;  S.  nervosa,  Meigen  ; 
S.  {pulicari(x,  Meigen?):  H.  {pnecox,  Meigen?).  Imagines  began  to 
appear  on  April  27th,  and  continued  coming  out  of  the  burrows  up  to 
June,  when  about  forty  had  emerged.  Twolarvse  of  S.  pracox  I  found, 
on  April  15th,  in  an  untouched  "  larder"  of  Crahro,  feeding  on  a  mouldy 
lihinijia  rustrata ;  these  turned  to  curious  horned  pup^e  end  of  April, 
and  one  imago  emerged  end  of  May.  Probably  all  these  iSciara  feed 
in  the  larval  state  on  the  Diptera  in  the  "  larders  "  of  Crabro. — 
Exechia  (sp.  ?).     One  specimen  in  June  from  borings. 

Chironomid^e. —  Ccratopugun  (sp.  ?).  Several,  both  sexes;  pupte 
seen  April  2nd,  imagines  June  9th,  &c. 

PsYCHODiD^. — Trichomyia  [urbica,  Haliday  ?).  Two  specimens  end 
of  May. 

Tachinid.?*:. — Brachycoma  crratlca,  Meigen.  New  British  species ; 
bred  male  and  female  in  May  from  borings  of  Peniphredun.  Described 
by  Dr.  Meade  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  May,  1694,  p.  110. 

Anthomyid.e.  —  Hijetodcsia  errans,  Fallen.  One  female,  May  13th, 
from  fossorial  borings.  —  Hyleinyia  /estiva,  Zetterstedt.  Rare  ;  bred 
both  sexes.  Sixteen  from  borings  of  Pewpliredon  ;  out  from  April  26th 
to  May  18th.  Described  by  Dr.  Meade  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  October, 
1898,  p.  285.  The  above  specimens  are  recorded  in  same  Mag.  of 
December,  1893. 

Sapromyzid^. — Lonchaia  var/inalis,  Fallen.  Three  females,  April 
and  May,  from  borings  of  Pemphredon. 

The  following  Diptera  I  identified  among  the  stored  prey  in  par- 
tially consumed  and  in  untouched  "larders"  of  the  four  species  of 
Crabro.     Numerous  stores  still  remain  to  be  examined. 

Stratiomyid.'e. — Microchrysa  polita,  Linne.  Both  sexes  in  nidus  of 
Crahro  leucostomus. 

Syrphid.e. — Melanostoma  [mellinum  f).  In  nidus  of  Crahro  leuco^ 
stomiis.  —  Fyroplicena  ocymif  F.  Females  in  nidus  of  Crahro  (sp.  ?). — 
iiatychirus  ulbimaniis,  F.  In  nidus  of  i'rabro  (sp.  ?).  —  P.  falviventris, 
Mcq.  Eight  in  one  "larder"  of  Crahro  chrysostovius.  —  P.  dypeatus, 
Mg.  Several  in  nidus  of  Crabro  (sp.  ?).  —  Syrphus  balteatus,  Deg.  (one 
female);  S .  ribesii,  himnQ  (two  females).     In  one  "larder"  of  Crabro 
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ci'phalutes. — lUiiujia  rostrata,  Linuc.    Three  specimens  iu  one  "  laixler  " 
of  C'rahro  cephalotes. 

MusciD.E. — Pullenia  (sp.  ?).  In  nidus  of  a  C'rahro. — Musca  corrimt, 
F.  (two  females) ;  Stomoxys  calcitrans,  Linne  (one  female).  In  one 
"larder"  (C  vagus?). 

Summary  of  Insects  found  in  the  Chernj-stump. 

Order.  Families.        Genera.        Species.  No.  of  Specimens. 

Coleoptera     5                 5                 8                 52 

Orthoptera    1111 

Hymenoptera    9               10               14               258 

Lepidoptera 1                  1                  1                    1 

Hemiptera     1                  1                  2                 12 

Diptera 9               17               23                 90 

Total     26  35  49  414 

King's  Mill  House,  Painswick,  Gloucestershire. 


LIFE-HISTOEY    OF    VANESSA    C-ALBUM. 

By  F.  W.  Fkohawk,  F.E.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  262.) 

The  pupa  : — Average  length,  i  in.  Dorsal  view  :  the  head  is 
stjuare ;  the  palpi-cases  are  widely  separated,  sharply  pointed, 
curving  inwards,  and  are  very  jaw-like  in  form ;  the  thorax 
is  biangular  at  the  base  of  the  wing,  much  nipped-in  round 
the  middle,  giving  a  deep  concavity  to  the  wing,  which  is 
acutely  angulated  on  the  hind  margin ;  the  abdomen  is  attenuated, 
and  the  anal  point  elongated.  Lateral  view  :  the  head  is  beaked 
in  front ;  the  thorax  much  swollen,  with  a  central  deep  rounded 
keel,  and  is  deeply  sunken  at  the  juncture  of  the  abdomen;  the 
dorsal  line  of  the  abdomen  is  curved,  the  posterior  segment  is 
truncated,  and  the  anal  point  flattened  and  elongated,  measuring 
iV  iw- ;  the  outline  of  the  lateral  surface  from  near  the  apex  of 
the  antenna  to  the  head  is  almost  straight,  the  antenna  incurving 
at  the  apex  ;  the  abdomen  has  a  medio-dorsal  series  of  very  small 
ochreous  yellow  points,  one  on  each  segment,  and  smaller  black 
points  forming  super-  and  sub-spiracular  rows ;  the  sub-dorsal 
series  consists  of  larger  points,  especially  on  the  4th  segment, 
which  are  large,  conical,  and  sharply  pointed ;  those  on  the  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd  segments  are  of  brilliant  metallic  appearance, 
resembling  highly  burnished  silver,  with  opaline  irradiance ; 
the  first  pair  are  the  largest  and  most  compressed ;  a  streak  of 
brilliant  coppery  gold  ornaments  the  anterior  portion  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  segments,  running  from  the  edge  of  the  segment  to  the 
silver  point ;  the  ground  colour  of  normal  specimens  is  a  pinkish 
buff,  very  delicately  reticulated  with  black,  two  broad  oblique 
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dark  olive-green  bands  cross  the  wing,  one  at  the  apex  and  the 
other  across  the  middle;  three  bands  of  similar  colour  extend 
down  the  abdomen,  one  on  each  side,  enclosing  the  black 
spiracles,  the  other  is  central  along  the  under  surface ;  the 
dorsal  area  of  the  abdomen  is  blotched  with  olive,  and  has  a 
medio-dorsal  line  of  pale  pink ;  the  thorax  is  streaked  with  deep 
pink ;  the  palpi  are  black ;  on  the  hind  legs  is  an  olive  streak 
shading  into  black,  and  terminating  in  a  black  point  at  the  end 
of  the  tibia ;  there  is  also  a  smaller  black  point  on  the  fore  leg ; 
the  anal  point  is  buff,  streaked  longitudinally  with  black,  and  is 
amply  provided  with  shining  brown  hooks  at  the  extremity.  The 
outline  of  the  hind  margin  of  the  wing-case  is  most  dissimilar 
and  disconnected  to  that  of  the  true  wing,  which  has  the  deep 
angular  margin  clearly  defined  in  the  pupa,  which  in  the  former 
is  a  simple  curve.  Some  specimens  are  more  uniform  in  colour, 
having  the  maiddngs  much  less  defined,  especially  on  the  wing, 
and  are  generally  somewhat  metallic,  as  if  lightly  washed  over 
with  gold- bronze,  and  in  some  the  ground  colour  is  a  deep  pink. 
The  pupa  is  suspended  by  the  anal  hooks  to  a  small  dense  silken 
pad  spun  by  the  larva,  generally  upon  the  under  side  of  the  stalk 
or  midrib  of  the  leaf,  and  also  upon  the  stems  of  the  plant.  It 
remains  in  the  pupal  state  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  but  the  time 
is  entirely  regulated  by  temperature. 

The  imago  emerged  (from  the  pupa  described)  on  July  2nd, 
remaining  eleven  days  in  the  pupa. 

The  descriptions  are  all  taken  from  the  same  individual,  from 
directly  after  the  hatching  of  the  egg  to  the  emergence  of  the 
imago. 

The  entire  brood  were  kept  under  similar  conditions,  cor- 
responding as  closely  as  possible  to  the  outdoor  temperature, 
purposely  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  any  artificial  rearing. 

Cold,  dull  weather  principally  prevailed  during  all  their 
stages.  The  ova  and  young  larva?  were  subjected  to  a  tempera- 
ture which  fell  as  low  as  41°  during  the  night  of  May  21st,  when 
several  ova  were  hatched,  and  I  found  others  hatching  the  next 
morning,  the  temperature  then  being  only  50°  :  therefore  the  ova 
will  hatch  in  a  temperature  between  40°  and  50°,  or  rather  a  little 
above  40°,  as  apparently  some  had  hatched  during  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning. 

Immediately  after  the  hatching  of  several  ova,  I  placed  the 
larvie  on  difl'erent  plants,  and  kept  each  plant  isolated  from  the 
rest,  so  that  the  larvse  fed  solely  upon  the  same  food  through  all 
,the  stages ;  the  plants  selected  were  red-currant,  black-currant, 
gooseberry,  elm,  hop,  and  nettle ;  I  found  all  six  plants  to  be 
equally  suitable  as  food  for  the  larvae.  The  majority  were  fed 
exclusively  upon  stinging-nettle.  From  this  one  brood  I  have  a 
long  series,  numbering  200  fine  specimens,  consisting  of  105 
males  and  95  females,  making  a  fairly  equal  proportion  of  sexes  j 
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41  are  of  the  light  fulvous  form  (27  males  and  14  females),  and 
159  of  the  dark  form  (78  males  and  81  females).  The  first  imago 
emerged  on  June  30th,  a  male  of  the  light  form  ;  the  last  emerged 
August  2nd,  a  male  of  the  dark  form. 

As  regards  the  two  forms  of  this  butterfly,  I  am  able  to  con- 
firm Mr.  Harcourt  Bath's  remarks  (Entom.  242),  "  that  the  dark 
form  is  the  type  of  the  first  brood."  Such  is  undoubtedly  the 
case,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  out  of  the  200  speci- 
mens 159  are  of  the  dark  form,  the  remaining  41  being  of  the 
pale  fulvous  form,  the  proportion  being  about  one  to  live.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  light  forms  were  the  first  to  emerge,  the 
majority  of  them  emerging  during  the  first  few  days  of  July,  and 
before  any  of  the  dark  forms  made  their  appearance. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  two  such  very  different  forms 
occurring  in  both  sexes  should  be  the  oft"spring  of  the  same 
parent,  and  the  light  form  to  be  the  first  to  emerge.  The  pale 
or  fulvous  form  is  generally  larger  (my  largest  female  measuring 
25-  in,  in  expanse,  and  is  palest  in  colour),  and  always  very  much 
less  angulated  in  outline. 

Balham,  S.W.,  August,  1894. 


THE   COPROPHAGOUS   LAMELLICORNS ;   A  REVISED  LIST 

OF  SPECIES  BELONGING   TO  THE  GENERA  PACHY- 

LOMFJiUS,  KiRBY,  AND  ATE UC BUS,   Weber. 

By  John  W.  Shipp. 

Assistant  in  the  Hope  Dept.,  Oxford  University  Museum. 

(Continued  from  p.  257.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  genus 
appearing  in  the  Ethiopian  Eegion.  Gemminger  and  Harold, 
Cat.  Col.  iv.  1869,  catalogues  43  species.  This  has  been  further 
augmented  to  72. 

Ethiopian  Eegion. 

1.  miiiiniorum,  Latr.,    Voy.    Cailliaud,  iv.  p.  279,  t.   58,   f.   10 

(1827);  Guerin,  Icon.  Regne  Anim.  Ins.  t.  21,  f.  i. 
var.  imrpiirascens,  Gerstacker,  Arch.  f.  Nat.  xxxvii.  p.  48. 
1. — Sennaar  ;  Zanzibar.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

2.  (eruqinosiis,  Klug,    Monatsber.    Berl.    Acad.    p.    650    (1855) ; 

Peters.  Eeis.  p.  212  (1862). 
metallicus,  Boheman,  Ins.  CaftV.  ii,  p.  161  (1857). 
cupreus,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  65  (1840). 
rutilans,  Khig  MS. 
1,  3. — Caffi-aria  ;  Cape  Town  ;    Natal ;    Mozambique  ;    Lim- 
popo ;  Tette.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 
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3.  amUguus,  Bolieman,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  173  (1857). 

sparsus,  Germar  MS. 
3. — Caffraria  ;  Natal ;  Cape  Colony. 

4.  hokcmanni,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  iv.  p.  104  (1868). 

cicatricosus,  Boheman,  lus.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  177. 
1. — Caffraria. 

5.  honelli,  McLeay,  Horse  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  498. 

hottcntotus,  Dej.,  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
3. — Cape  Colony. 

6.  caffer,  Boheman,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  169  (1857). 
3. — Caffraria. 

7.  clericus,  Boheman,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  167  (1857). 
3. — Caffraria. 

8.  conrcxus,  Hausm.,  Illiger's  Mag.  vi.  p.  249  (1807)  ;  ("  Wiede- 

man"  in  Coll.  Hope). 
Icevis,  Thmib.,  Mem.  Ac.  Petr.  vi.  p.  408  (1818). 
3. — Cape  Town.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

9.  cornifrons,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  64  (1840). 

compressicornis,  King,  Symbols.  Phys.  v.  t.  41,  f.  1. 
impressicornis,  Pieiche,  Dej.  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
1. — Arabia;    Nubia;    Lower  Egypt;    Senegal  R.     In  Mus. 
Oxon. 

10.  costatus,  Wiedeman,  Zool.  Mag.  ii.  i.  p.  21. 
3. — Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  cupreits,  Boheman,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  163  (1857). 
3, — Limpopo  R. 

12.  (■nvicri,  McLeay,  Horse  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  499  ;  Casteln.  Hist.  Nat. 

ii.  p.  65  (1840). 
scnegalensis,  Dej.,  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
lamarki,  Klug  MS. 
1. — Senegal  R.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

13.  chenus,  Klug,  Monatsber  Berl.  Acad.  p.  650  (1855) ;  Peters, 

Reis.  p.  214  (1862). 
1. — Mozambique. 

14.  fcstivus,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  iv.  p.  79  (1868). 
2.— R.  Niger. 

15.  flavicornis,  Boheman,  Ofvers.  Vet.  Ac.  Foi'h.  p.  107  (1860). 
1. — Svacop. 

16.  fritschi,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  iii.  p.  86  (1868). 
1. — Orange  Free  State;  S.  Africa. 

17.  ftinebris,  Boheman,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  176. 
3. — Caffraria. 

18.  farcatus,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  66  (1840). 

morio,  Dej.,  Cat.  3r(l  ed.  p.  150. 
1. — Senegal  R. 
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19.  galenus,  Westwood,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  iv.  (1847),  p.  226,  pi.  17, 

f.  1  ;  Lacordaire,  Gen.  des  Coleop.  Atlas,  pi.  25,  f.  5. 
ceplialotes,  Dej.,  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
paradoxna,  Boheman,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  170  (1857). 
3. — Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;    Cape  Colony ;    Limpopo  R.      In 
Mus.  Oxon. 

20.  gonji,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  64  (1840). 

indicus,  Dej.,  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
1.— Senegal  R.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

21.  jaloji,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  64. 

galamensis,  Reiche  MS.  (in  Hope  Coll.). 
1. — Senegal  R.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

22.  inter stitialis,  Boheman,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  171  (1857). 
3. — Caffr  aria. 

23.  intricnttis,  Fabr.,  Syst.  El.  i.  p.  56  ;  McLeay,  Horae  Ent.  i. 

2,  p.  499  ;  Casteln.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  66  (1840). 
palcmo,  Oliv.,  Ent.  i.  3,  p.  187,  t.  27,  f.  234  ;    McLeay, 
Horffi  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  56. 
3. — Cape  Town  ;  Cape  Colony  ;  Caffraria.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

24.  isidis,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  64  (1840). 

religiosus,  Dej.,  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
lophocnemus,  Kollar  MS. 
1. — Palasarctic   subregion.     2. — Nubia  ;  Upper  Egypt ;  Sen- 
naar  ;  Persia.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

25.  lamarki,  McLeay,  Hor^e  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  499. 

guineensis,  Dej.,  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 

var.  infernalis,  Klug,  Monatsber.  Berl.  Acad.  p.  650  (1855) ; 
Peters,  Reis.  p.  213  (1862) ;  Boh.  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  168 
(1857). 
1,  2. — Senegal  R. ;  Nubia  ;  Guinea  ;  Mozambique.     In  Mus. 
Oxon. 

26.  lucidnlus,  Boh.,  Ofvers.  Vet.  Ac.  Forh.  1860,  p.  107. 
1.— N'Gami. 

27.  morhillnsus,  Fabr.,  Ent.  Syst.  i.  p.  63;  Syst.  El.  i.  p.  56. 
2. — Guinea  ;  Gambia.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

28.  modestus,  Boh.,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  165  (1857). 
3. — CaftVaria.     Matabili-land. 

29.  nigroceneus,  Boh.,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  165  (1857). 
1.— N'Gami. 

30.  parvulus,  Boh.,  Ofvers.  Vet.  Ac.  Forh.  1860,  p.  108. 
3. — Svacop. 

31.  prohoscideus,  Guerin,  Icon.  Regne  Anim.  Ins.  p.  73 ;   Reiche, 

Dej.  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
1. — Senegal  R.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

32.  prodiqiosHS,  Erichs.,  Wiegm.  Archiv,  i.  p.  231  (1843). 
1  ?.— Trop.  Africa. 
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33.  profanus,  Boh.,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  162  (1857). 
1. — Caffraria. 

34.  ruhrlpennis,  Boh.,  Ofvers.  Vet.  Ac.  Forh.  1860,  p.  107-. 
1.— N'Gami. 

35.  rugosus,  Hausm.,  111.  Mag.  vi.  1807,  p.  270. 

convalescens,  Wiedm.,  Zool.  Mag.  ii.  p.  21  (1823). 
3. — Cape  of  Good  Hope.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

36.  rusticus,  Boh.,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  175  (1857). 

3. — Caffraria.  % 

37.  sntynis,  Boh.,  Ofvers.  Vet.  Ac.  Forh.  1860,  p.- 107. 
3  ? — Svacop. 

38.  savignyi,  McLeay,  Hora?  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  503  (1821). 

operosus,  Dej.,  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
transversus,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  65  (1840). 
3. — Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;   Cape  Colony.     Matabili-land.     In 
Mus.  Oxon. 

39.  sennaariensis,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  66  (1840). 

dongolensis,  Pieiche,  Dej.  Cat.  3rd  ed.  (1850). 
sacer  var.,  Latr.,  Voy.  Cailliaud.  iv.  1827,  p.  280. 
1. — Sennaar  ;  Dongola  ;  Nubia.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

40.  paqaniis,  Harold,  M.  T.  Munch.  Ent.  Ver.  ii.  p.  101  (1878)  ; 

CoL  Heftexvi.  p.  34  (1879). 
1. — W.  Centr.  Africa.     Matabili-land. 

41.  plausihilis,  Peringuey,  Trans.  S.  Afr.  Phil.  Soc.  vi.  2,  p.  25 

(1892). 
3. — South  Africa. 

42.  nitidicollis,  Lansb.,  C.  Pi.  Ent.  Belg.  xxvi.  p.  xxi. ;  Eevoils, 

Faun,  et  Flor.  Comal.  Col.  p.  12,  pi.  1,  f.  3. 
1. — Somali  Land. 

43.  crihricollis,  Waterhouse,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1885,  p.  231,  pi.  xv. 

f.  1. 
1. — Kilima-njaro. 

44.  thomsoni,  Waterhouse,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (5),  xv.  p.  377. 
1. — Masai  Land. 

45.  IcBvifrons,  Fairmaire,  C.  E.  Ent.  Belg.  xxviii.  p.  cxxi. ;  Ann. 

Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1887  (6),  vii.  p.  103. 
1. — East  Africa. 

46.  planifrons,  Fairmaire,  C.  Pi.  Ent.  Belg.  xxviii.  p.  cxxi.  ;  Ann. 

Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1887  (6),  vii.  p.  i03. 
1. — East  Africa. 

47.  opacipennis,   Fairmaire,   C.  Pi.  Ent.  Belg.   xxviii.   p.   cxlii.  ; 

Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1887  (6),  viii.  p.  103. 
1. — East  Africa. 

48.  spencii,  McLeay,  Horae  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  502. 
?.     Africa  ?.     Probably  Senegal  River. 
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49.  suri,  Hausm.,  Illiger  Mag.  vi.  1807,  p.  244. 

cafer,  Serv.,  Encycl.  Meth.  x.  1825,  p.  351. 
capensis,  Dej.,  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
hottentotus,  McLeay,  Horas  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  498. 
laicus,  Illiger  MS. 
3.— Cape  Colony ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Port  Elizabeth;  Natal. 
In  Mus.  Hope. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Vertical  Distribution  of  Pieris  rap.e. — I  was  always  under  the 
impression  until  recently  that  this  butterfly  was  a  lowland  species,  only 
being  found  in  cultivated  parts.  I  have,  however,  met  with  it  this  summer 
in  the  Grindelwald,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  which  is  well  within  the  upper  alpine  zone  of  Speyer  ;  while  in  the 
pine  or  lower  alpine  belt,  some  1000  or  1500  feet  lower,  it  was  exceed- 
ingly plentiful.  As  I  could  find  no  trace  of  any  cruciferous  plant  which 
could  constitute  the  pabulum  of  its  larva  in  either  zone,  I  conclude  that 
the  insect  does  not  permanently  reside  at  such  an  elevation,  but  only 
occurs  there  in  the  winged  state.  Will  any  readers  kindly  inform  me 
what  is  the  greatest  elevation  at  which  they  have  observed  this  butter- 
fly in  the  British  Isles  ?  My  experience  is  that  it  is  an  exclusively 
lowland  species,  not  occurring  above  the  altitude  of  1000  feet  further 
north  than  latitude  52^. — W.  Harcourt  Bath  ;  Ladywood,  Birming- 
ham, Sept.  14th,  1894. 

Zygjena  trifolii  ab. — In  Mr.  South's  short  notice  {ante,  p.  253)  of 
the  capture  of  a  curious  aberration  of  Zygana  trifolii  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Christy,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  condition  of  the  legs.  As  there  are 
two  cases  on  record  ('  Materials  for  Study  of  Variation,'  by  W.  Bateson, 
p.  148),  one,  of  the  replacement  of  a  leg  by  a  wing,  and  the  other  of  the 
reverse  phenomenon  (although  apparently  neither  seems  fully  substan- 
tiated), some  further  description  relative  to  such  points  would,  I  feel 
sure,  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  variation.  From  the  figure  of  the 
specimen  I  judge  that  the  last  pair  of  legs  (at  least)  is  normal ;  if  so, 
it  would  seem  that,  for  some  reason,  the  development  of  the  dorsal  pair 
of  metathoracic  imaginal  discs  was  arrested,  and  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  supply  their  place  by  division  of  the  dorsal  meso- 
thoracic  disc  of  one  side.  Of  course  this  is  pure  surmise,  and  some 
people  may  argue  that  it  merely  shifts  the  responsibility  of  an  explanation 
farther  back  in  the  life-history,  and  that  the  changes  suggested  are  as 
difficult  to  understand  the  reason  of  as  the  phenomenon  itself;  if  so, 
the  question  must  be  an  individual  one  ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  to 
account,  in  however  imperfect  a  manner,  for  that  correlation  of 
variations,  the  occurrence  of  which,  considering  the  extreme  rarity  of 
all  variations  involving  absence  or  reduplication  of  appendages,  can 
hardly  be  attributed  to  chance.  For,  suppose,  in  the  absence  of 
statistics,  that  the  probability  of  one  such  variation  is  1  in  1000,  and 
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of  another  1  in  1500  (which  are,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  high 
estimates,  considering  the  number  of  insects  annually  examined),  then 
the  probability  of  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  two  such  variations 
would  be  1  in  1,500,000,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  out  of  every  2499 
individuals  which  exhibit  variation  there  should  be  only  one  in  which 
the  two  variations  are  correlated.  If  data  of  this  sort  were  obtainable  in 
any  cases  of  variation,  the  extent  to  which  the  one  variation  depended 
on  the  other  would  be  proportional  to  the  amount  of  deviation  from 
the  result  obtained  by  supposing  complete  absence  of  any  such 
dependence.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  of  your  readers  have 
tried  this  plan,  or  if  they  consider  it  a  practicable  means  of  setthng 
such  interesting  points  as  correlation  of  variation,  supposing  it  is 
possible  to  examine  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens. — F.  P.  Bedford  ; 
Sept.  IBth,  1894. 

[I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Bedford  for  reminding  me  of  an  important 
omission  in  my  short  description  of  this  remarkable  insect.  I  should 
have  mentioned  that  it  had  only  four  legs,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
these,  Mr.  Frohawk  informs  me,  are  accurately  drawn  as  regards  size, 
shape,  and  position. — E.  S.] 

Note  on  Smerinthus  populi. — I  have  set  thirty-six  specimens  of 
S.  populi  bred  from  larva3  found  here  last  summer ;  a  few  others  came 
out,  but  were  damaged  or  dwarfed,  and  I  took  no  note  of  sex  or  colour, 
but  they  were  not  remarkable  in  any  way.  Of  the  thirty-six  I  now 
have  thirteen  are  males  and  twenty-three  females ;  none  of  the  males 
are  of  the  red  form,  and  only  one  tending  to  a  reddish  purple ;  of  the 
females,  five  are  of  the  very  light  red  form,  seven  of  the  ordinaryred  form, 
and  the  balance  (eleven)  same  colour  as  males. — W.  B.  TnoRNmLL ; 
Castle  Cosey,  Castle  Bellingham,  August  19th,  1894. 

LARViE  ON  Monkshood. — With  reference  to  Dr.  Knaggs'  remarks 
{a7ite,  p.  268)  on  larvffi  feeding  on  Aconitum,  I  may  mention  that  four 
years  ago  I  examined  this  plant  for  larvffl  of  Plusia  moneta,  which, 
however,  I  did  not  obtain  ;  but  I  found  larvae  of  Phlof/ojihora  meticulosa, 
and  other  common  species,  the  names  of  which  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
recollect.— W.  M.  Christy;  Watergate,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

Note  on  Naphthaline. — I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  naphthaline  apparently  will  keep  Lepidoptera  relaxed  for  some 
days.  Two  of  us  on  board  this  ship  had  been  out  insect-hunting  at 
Mombasa  (close  to  the  equator),  and  had  brought  back  a  considerable 
number  of  specimens,  which,  owing  to  the  ship  being  infested  with 
small  red  ants,  we  could  only  set  in  detachments,  as  neither  of  us  had 
a  proper  box  for  stowing  setting-boards.  On  removing  some  of  the 
insects  from  the  collecting-box  (which  was  quite  dry),  four  days  after 
capture,  we  found  them  perfectly  relaxed,  and  fit  for  setting  with  the 
greatest  ease.  This  condition  of  the  insects  would  appear  to  be  only 
due  to  naphthaline,  as  the  atmosphere  during  the  four  days  had  not 
been  at  all  damp.  Previous  to  this  occasion  I  had  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  put  any  of  the  preservative  in  my  collecting-box,  as  I  generally 
set  insects  within  three  hours  of  capture,  but  the  enormous  number  of 
red  ants  now  on  board  the  ship  compelled  me  to  do  so  for  safety's  sake. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  whether  this  property  of  naphthaline  is  a 
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recognised  fact. — Philip  de  la  Garde;    H.M.S.  'Ealeigh,'  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Aug.  28tb,  1894. 

A  Correction. — I  beg  leave  to  point  out  an  error  in  respect  to  a 
locality  mentioned  in  the  'Entomologist'  for  July  [ante,  p.  223). 
Bagley  Wood  is  not  in  Oxfordshii*e,  but  in  Berkshire,  though  only 
distant  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  river  boundary,  and  •within  three 
miles  direct  south  of  the  city  of  Oxford.  This  mistake  occurs  frequently 
in  Newman's  'Butterflies  and  Moths,'  Canon  Fowler's  ' Coleoptera,' 
and  in  various  other  works,  and  doubtless  arises  through  the  locality 
being  mentioned  as  "near  Oxford,"  when  it  is  naturally  presumed 
that  it  lies  within  that  shire. — F.  W.  Lambert  ;  70,  St.  Giles,  Oxford. 


CAPTURES    AND    FIELD    REPORTS. 
Ophiodes  lunaris. — Will  the  writer  of  a  note  on  this  species,  who 
signs  himself  "  Que  of  the  Innocents  at  Home,"  be  good  enough  to  send  us 
his  name  and  address,  as  we  regret  that  we  cannot  publish  his  communi- 
cation in  its  present  form. 

Vanessa  polychloros  near  Regent's  Park. — I  took  a  worn  specimen 
of  Vanessa  polychloros  in  the  garden  here  on  August  '26th. —  Claud  E.  L. 
Ellis;  69,  Mornington  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.,  Aug.  30th,  1894. 

Deilephila  livornica  and  Nola  strigula  in  Devonshire. — A  speci- 
men of  Deilephila  livornica  was  brought  me  by  my  gardener's  boy  ou  June 
7th.  Its  identity  has  been  confirmed  by  several  entomologists.  I  have 
taken  Nola  strigula  here ;  it  does  not  seem  to  be  known  so  far  west  by  my 
friends. — C.  F.  Benthall  ;  Cofton  Vicarage,  Starcross,  Sept.  14th,  1894. 

Acherontia  atropos  in  Devon.  —  On  August  14th  last  a  villager 
brought  me  a  splendid  specimen  of  Acherontia  atropos,  taken  in  a  potato 
field  here. — Chas.  N.  Bunn  ;  Fremington,  North  Devon. 

Tapinostola  elymi  in  Scotland. — I  have  taken  T.  elymi  at  Montrose 
this  year,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  record  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
species  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  —  Montague  Gunning  ;  The  Mall, 
Montrose,  N.B.,  Sept.  13th,  1894. 

Early  Occurrence  of  Hybernia  defoltaria.- — On  the  11th  of  this 
month  I  took  a  fine  specimen  of  this  moth  at  light  near  Dulwich  Wood. 
Is  not  this  unusual  ? — G.  S.  Robertson  ;  St.  Anne's,  Thurlow  Park  Road, 
West  Dulwich,  S.E.,  Sept.  14th. 

Query  respecting  Pieris  brassice. — It  is  rather  strange  this  season 
that  I  cannot  say  certainly  that  I  have  seen  a  Pieris  brassicce,  and  I  have 
been  looking  out  for  them,  as  I  wanted  some.  I  wonder  if  others  have 
experienced  the  same  scarcity. — W.  J.  Lucas  ;  H,  Gordon  Road,  Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

Peronea  variegana  in  North-East  Cheshire. — This  is  one  of  the 
few  species  of  Lepidoptera  that  have  not  been  really  scarce  this  year  around 
Macclesfield.  Three  forms,  i.  e,,  the  type,  var.  asperana,  and  var.  cirrana, 
occurred  in  about  equal  numbers,  and  although  all  three  were  obtained  from 
some  hawthorn  hedges  in  the  district,  certain  of  the  hedgerows  yielded  a  large 
proportion  of  asperana  and  cirrana,  others  of  the  type  and  cirrana,  and 
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Others  agaiu  of  the  type  and  asperaiia.  From  two  hedges,  about  two  miles 
from  each  other,  cirrana  was  most  frequently  obtained,  and  in  another 
hedge  asperana  was  predominant.  An  interesting  form,  somewhat  re- 
sembling P.  comparana,  was  occasionally  met  with,  but  the  form  least 
often  observed  was  var.  borana,  which  bears  a  superficial  likeness  to 
P.  pernmtana.  The  pretty  var.  albana  was  not  seen,  but  three  specimens 
were  obtained  which  exhibit  variation  in  the  direction  of  that  form.  Some 
of  the  specimens  referred  to  as  var.  cirrana  have  the  ground  colour  bluish 
grey,  others  brownish  grey.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  information  as  to  the 
distribution  of  this  form  of  P.  variegana. — Richard  South  ;  Macclesfield, 
Sept.  15th,  1894. 

Dragonflies  at  Wisley  Pond,  near  Cobham,  Surrey.  —  With  a 
friend  I  visited  the  pond  on  August  28th  last,  in  search  of  dragonflies,  and 
no  sooner  had  we  reached  the  margin  than  JEschna  grandis  were  seen 
hawking  up  and  down,  and  evidently  getting  a  good  supply  of  insects.  So 
wary,  however,  were  they  that  with  difficulty  one  was  secured,  and  although 
several  were  seen  during  the  day,  no  more  were  taken.  A  long  time  was 
given  to  trying  to  catch  a  female  of  jEschna  juncea,  which  was  continually 
dipping  the  tip  of  her  abdomen  in  the  water,  evidently  depositing  eggs  in 
the  shallow  water  (about  1  ft.  deep)  in  a  corner  of  the  pond  containing  a  bed 
of  dry  Equisetum.  On  our  approaching  almost  within  striking  distance 
she  moved  off  a  few  yards,  and  recommenced  ovipositing  as  before.  At 
length,  losing  sight  of  her,  we  went  to  dinner.  On  returning  she  (or 
possibly  another)  was  still  there,  but  soon  fell  a  prey  as  she  was  resting 
with  her  wings  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  her  body  immersed  in  it. 
Plenty  of  Libellula  strlolata  were  to  be  seen  flitting  about,  and  intermixed 
with  them  were  fair  numbers  of  L.  scotica.  In  one  corner  of  the  pond  was 
a  colony  of  the  handsome  little  dragonfly,  Lestes  sponsa,  the  females  being 
bronze-green,  and  their  somewhat  smaller  mates  of  the  same  colour,  but 
powdered  with  blue  on  the  thorax  and  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  On 
revisiting  the  pond,  on  Sept.  11th,  we  found  the  dragonflies  much  the 
same  as  regards  species,  but  the  larger  ones  were  not  so  much  in  evidence; 
and  as  we  did  not  catch  one  of  the  blue  species  of  jEschna,  we  could  not 
decide  whether  those  we  saw  were  cyanea  or  juncea.  —  J.  S.  Brocklesby  ; 
17,  Fairlawn  Villas,  Merton,  Surrey. 

Note  on  Dragonklies. — During  a  stay  in  the  New  Forest  from  August 
11th  to  25th,  I  saw  very  lew  of  the  large  dragonflies,  and  those  were  JEschna 
grandis,  and  probably  cyanea  ;  but  Libellula  strlolata  [Sympetrwn  vulgatum] 
was  in  plenty,  flitting  about  here  and  there  in  its  usual  lively  manner, 
suddenly  appearing,  hovering  for  a  time  in  the  air,  and  disappearing  again 
with  lightning  rapidity.  With  it,  near  Beaulieu,  some  specimens  of 
L.  scotica  were  seen,  and  there  I  took  one  female  Orthetrum  ccerulescem, 
but  did  not  see  her  more  gorgeous  mate.  Over  Lymington  River  a  few 
individuals,  both  male  and  female,  of  Calopteryx  vlrgo  were  still  flyiug,  but 
their  season  was  evidently  over.  Near  Oxford,  during  the  few  hot  days  at 
the  end  of  August,  Mschna  grandis  was  very  plentiful,  but  extremely  diffi* 
cult  to  catch — in  fact,  I  find  this  the  strongest  flyer,  and  the  most  wily  in 
disposition,  of  all  the  dragonflies,  except  perhaps  Anax  formosus,  whose 
acquaintance  I  have  made.  However,  if  one  remains  perfectly  quiet  for 
twenty  minutes  or  so,  while  it  is  hunting  around,  its  suspicious  begin  to  be 
allayed,  and  a  chance  is  usually  given  for  a  stroke,  but  it  must  not  be 
a  bungling  one,  or  the  insect  will  probably  go  straight  away,  and  be  seen 
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again  no  more.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  one  still  afternoon, 
while  watching  this  insect  at  Wisley  Pond,  in  Surrey,  myself  and  companion 
were  able  to  hear  the  stroke  of  its  wings  a  dozen  or  more  yards  away,  while 
it  was  hunting  aloft  far  out  of  reach. — W.  J.  Lucas. 

Notes  from  Holsworthy,  N.  Devon. — I  have  taken  L.  sinapis  by 
the  roadside  from  April  to  Aug.  11th,  but  find  them  very  scarce.  A.  rjalatea 
is  fairly  plentiful,  but  difficult  to  get  in  good  condition,  owing,  I  suppose, 
to  the  very  bad  weather  we  have  experienced  this  summer.  Vanessa  cardui 
is  very  common  in  the  larval  state  ;  I  have  taken  them  from  three  distinct 
species  of  thistle,  and  one  on  the  common  nettle.  —  S.  Kipping;  Hols- 
worthy, N.  Devon,  Aug.  18th,  1894. 

Nemobius  sYLVESTRis. — On  Aug.  15th  last  this  little  brown  cricket  was 
in  plenty  near  the  Lymington  River,  in  the  New  Forest. — W.  J.  Lucas. 

CiRRHCEDIA    XERAMPELINA   IN    SoUTH    ARGYLLSHIRE.  —  Seeing  that  this 

species  is  reported  from  Ayr  (ante,  p.  273),  and  that  it  is  considered  to  be 
rare  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  C.  xerampelina 
occurs  about  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  South  Argyllshire,  some  fifty  miles  further 
north.  Mr.  King,  in  his  published  list  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  Clyde  and 
district,  does  not  mention  this  species.  —  W.  M.  Christy;  Watergate, 
Emsworth,  Hants. 

CiRRHCEDLV  XERAMPELINA  IN  AYRSHIRE.  —  After  workiug  the  lamps 
constantly  for  a  fortnight,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  Cirrhcedla 
xerampelina  on  Sgt^L  4:th. —  William  C.  S.  Fergusson  ;  Glencoy,  Ayr, 
Sept.  14th,  1894. 

Colias  edusa  in  1894. — Bucks. — I  secured  to-day  four  male  specimens 
of  C.  edusa  nearlvinghoe  (Bucks).  Two  of  the  specimens  are  in  good  con- 
dition, while  the  other  two  are  rather  worn. — Charles  Rothschild  ;  Tring 
Park,  Tring,  Sept.  1st,  1894. 

Dorsetshire. — From  Aug.  14th  to  Sept.  11th  C.  edusa  was  decidedly 
scarce  at  Weymouth.  I  never  saw  more  than  six  or  took  more  than  three 
on  any  one  day,  and  it  required  hard  work  to  get  them,  as  they  appeared 
unusually  lively.  Has  anyone  noticed  that  edusa  flies  nearly  always  from 
east  to  west,  rarely  harking  back,  or  is  this  my  fancy  ?  Other  butterflies, 
I  take  it,  remain  in  the  place  they  were  born,  but  not  so  edusa;  at  least, 
80  it  seems  to  me. — (Rev.)  W.  Claxton  ;   Hartley  Wiutney,  Wiuchfield. 

Huiupskire. —  On   August  16th  a  male  specimen  on   the  coast   near 
Christchurch,  and  another  on  the  24ih,  not  far  from  the  same  spot.  —  W 
J.  Lucas. 

Middlesex. — On  the  morning  of  Sept.  14th,  while  giving  orders  to  ray 
men  at  the  Harrow  Metropolitan  Coal  Wharf,  I  saw  a  specnuen  of  C.  edusa 
flying  up  and  down  the  railway  bank.  To  the  surprise  of  the  "  coalies,"  I 
instantly  gave  chase,  and  captured  the  prize  with  my  hat — a  fine  male.  I 
returned  in  the  afternoon  with  my  net,  but  only  caught  a  few  "blues"  and 
"  coppers."  —  C.  Rhoades  Smith  ;  Greenhill,  Harrow,  Sept.  14th,  1894. 
I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  the  vaf.  helice  in  Acton  on  August  26th  last.  Not 
having  ray  net  with  me,  I  was  unable  to  make  a  capture.  —  St.  W.  Bell- 
Marley  ;  Hammersmith. 

Surrey.  —  On  Sept.  10th  a  female  example  at  Oxshott,  and  a  male  at 
Cobham  on  Sept.  11th. — W.  J.  Lucas. 

Sussex. — C.  edusa  appears  to  have  been  fairly  common  in  the  Eastbourne 
district  this  autumn.     My  attention  was  first  called  to  it  on  the  '^nd  inst., 
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when  one  was  seen  near  Billing  Gap,  and  one  or  two  others  (it  may  have  been 
the  same  one  seen  at  two  different  times)  in  the  hollows  to  the  east  of  Beachey 
Head.  On  the  5th  one  was  flying  on  a  sunny  bank  in  front  of  the  Con- 
valescent Home,  but  as  no  net  was  at  hand  on  either  occasion  none  of  these 
were  taken  ;  they  were,  however,  to  all  appearance  freshly  emerged.  On  the 
6th  an  hour's  ramble  through  the  hollows  under  Beachey  Head  procured 
three  specimens,  two  of  which  were  captured  and  found  to  be  in  fairly  good 
condition  ;  but  the  sky  assuming  its  usual  cloudy  aspect,  further  search  was 
useless.  The  morning  of  the  9th  broke  with  brilliant  sunshine,  and 
appeared  to  offer  a  good  opportunity  for  a  further  investigation  of  the  likely 
spots  for  the  species ;  the  wind,  too,  was  favourable,  for  although  N.E.  and 
chilly,  it  had,  by  reason  of  its  direction,  no  effect  upon  the  hollows  under 
the  downs,  all  of  which  were  well  sheltered  from  it  by  the  higher  ground. 
Accordingly,  an  early  start  was  made,  and  having  compassed  the  length  of 
the  "  parade,"  one  of  the  first  insects  seen  was  edusa,  and  it  was  promptly 
secured.  Continuing  on  through  Holywell,  which,  although  at  one  time  a 
particularly  rich  little  bit  of  collecting  ground,  appears  now  to  be  almost 
bare  of  insect-life,  we  struck  inland  across  a  clover-field,  but  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  edusa  upon  it.  I  was  not  altogether  surprised  at  this,  for  I  have 
usually  found  that  where  the  cultivated  clover  is  surrounded  by  down-sides 
not  under  cultivation,  the  waste  land  has  a  greater  attraction  for  this  species 
than  the  clover-fields.  But  we  soon  reached  the  rough  ground  beyond,  and 
there  was  edusa  flitting  about,  first  one,  which  was  soon  secured,  then 
another  at  a  little  distance  ;  but  as  at  this  moment  the  clouds  came  over  the 
sun,  and  a  sharp  shower  swept  across  the  downs,  soaking  the  herbage,  and 
bidding  one  seek  any  scanty  shelter  that  could  be  found,  operations  had  to 
be  suspended.  Fortunately  the  rain  did  not  last  long,  and,  the  sun  shining 
forth  again,  the  butterflies  were  soon  on  the  wing,  flitting  over  the  wet 
herbage  as  merrily  as  if  nothing  had  happened;  but  chasing  edusa  over 
soaking  ground  is  not  the  most  pleasant  occupation  one  can  imagine,  and 
as  the  rain  soon  came  down  again  with  renewed  energy,  the  chase  had  to 
be  abandoned,  but  not  until  we  had  made  up  our  total  for  the  morning  to 
half-a-dozen  specimens.  That  evening  I  returned  to  town,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  edusa  has  been  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  East- 
bourne district. — Robert  Adkin  ;  Lewishara,  September,  1894. 

Catocala  feaxini  nkar  Norwich. — I  have  to  record  the  capture  this 
morning  of  a  male  specimen  of  the  rare  Catocala  fraxini,  L.,  which  I  found 
at  rest  on  the  trunk  of  a  small  alder-tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Wensum,  some 
two  miles  above  Norwich.  The  insect  was  unfortunately  rubbed  in  the 
catching. — E.  W.  Carlier;  60,  Unthanks  Road,  Norwich,  Sept.  18th. 

PiERis  DAPLiDiCE  AT  Ramsgate. — During  my  holidays  this  year  at 
Ramsgate  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  capture  a  Pieris  daplidice.  —  H. 
ViNCE,  Jun.;  6,  Paragon  Row,  New  Kent  Road,  S.E.,  Sept*  17th. 
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South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  SociETYi — 
Aiif/ust  23n^,  1894. — E.  Step,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Hall 
exhibited  two  cabinet-drawers  of  Diurni,  captured  in  Switzerland 
during  a  fortnight  in  July,  comprising   about  100  species,  among 
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which  were  noticed  specimens  of  Hesperia  lineola,  0.  Mr.  Filer,  a 
very  dark  Stauropus  fagi,  L.,  from  Ashdown  Forest.  Kev.  J.  E.  Tarbat, 
a  remarkable  aberration  of  Vanessa  cardui,  L.,  from  N.  Wales  [figured, 
ante,  p.  277] .  Mr.  Mera,  Agrotis  tritici,  L.,  and  A.  aquilina,  Hb., 
stating  that  it  was  considered  by  some  persons  that  these  were  forms 
of  one  species.  A  discussion  ensued,  Messrs.  Barrett,  Fenn,  and  others 
taking  part.  Mr.  Frohawk,  pupfe  of  Vanessa  iirticce,  L.,  showing  beautiful 
variation  in  colour  induced  by  artificial  surroundings.  Mr.  Sauze, 
various  forms  of  Formica  nigra,  and  contributed  notes  thereon. — 
H.  Williams  {pro  Report.  Sec). 

September  I'dth. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited 
short  series  of  Arctia  caia,  L.,  bred  this  year,  with  notes  on  the  variation 
shown  by  them  ;  on  behalf  of  Mr.  South,  a  series  of  Peronea  variegana, 
Schiff.,  from  N.E.  Cheshire,  comprising  all  the  named  forms,  except 
var.  albana;  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Murray,  of  Carnforth,  a  beautifully 
bleached  var.  of  Erebia  cBtkiops,  Esp.,  from  his  neighbourhood;  and, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  W.  F.  de  Kane,  a  pale  grey  var.  of  Agrotis  segetum, 
from  N.  Ireland.  Mr.  C.  G,  Barrett,  a  specimen  of  Plusia  moneta,  Fb., 
taken  at  Norwich  by  Mr.  Tillett ;  and  a  beautiful  red  var.  of  Oncocera 
ahenella,  Zinc,  taken  at  Folkestone  by  Mr.  Purdey.  Mr.  Filer,  series 
of  Epinephele  hijperanthes,  L.,  from  Brockenhurst  and  Halstead,  showing 
local  variation.  Mr.  H.  Moore,  male  and  female  living  specimens  of 
the  Orthopteron  Ephippigera  vitium,  from  Poictiers,  and  read  notes  as 
to  their  habits  ;  he  also  contributed  his  observations  upon  Lepidoptera 
in  France  during  August.  Mr.  A.  Hall,  a  splendid  var.  of  Pyrameis 
myrinna,  from  Bogota,  S.  America,  with  the  type  form  for  comparison. 
Mr.  Dennis,  a  specimen  of  the  "  silver-fish,"  Lepisma  saccharina.  Mr. 
C.  G.  Barrett,  photographs  of  the  entomologists  who  recently  met  at 
Mr.  Capper's  house  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Tutt  gave  a  lengthy  and 
interesting  account  of  what  Dr.  Chapman  and  himself  had  observed 
during  a  tour  through  Prance,  Switzerland,  and  N.  Italy,  especially 
referring  to  those  species  of  Rhopalocera  which  occur  in  Great  Britain. 
A  discussion  ensued,  and  Mr.  Mansbridge  gave  a  few  remarks  upon 
Lepidoptera  in  the  Indian  Territory,  U.S.A.  Mr.  West,  of  Greenwich, 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  rare  Coleopteron,  Lebia  cyanocephala,  L., 
from  Bookham,  with  specimens  of  the  two  races  of  L.  chlorocephala, 
Hoff.,  for  comparison. — Hy.  J.  Turner  [Hon.  Report.  Sec). 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — August  20th,  1894. — Mr.  G. 
T.  Bethune-Baker,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  C.  B.  Chase,  Southville, 
Priory  Road,  Edgbaston,  was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright 
showed  Stratiomys  potamida,  taken  in  Sutton  Park,  and  said  it  was  the 
first  undoubted  capture  of  a  Stratiomys  near  Birmingham  of  which  he 
knew.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  read  some  notes  upon  Merodon  eguestris.  He 
had  recently  been  breeding  a  number  from  some  larva3  sent  to  him  by 
Mr.  McLachlan,  and  these  he  showed,  and  described  their  manner  of 
emergence,  etc.  He  said  that  they  took  a  very  long  time  to  dry  their 
wings ;  twenty-four  hours  after  emergence  some  of  them  were  still 
quite  limp ;  this  he  attributed  to  waut  of  sun.  He  said  that  it  was 
becoming  not  at  all  uncommon  round  Birmingham,  and  he  had  taken 
quite  a  large  number  at  Sutton,  although  a  few  years  ago  it  probably 
did  not  occur  here.     Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau  described  some  experiments 
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he  had  been  making  upon  different  killing  substances  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  effect  upon  the  colours  of  insects;  amongst  other 
things  he  had  tried  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  which  certainly  seemed  to 
preserve  the  reds  and  yellows  of  Diptera  and  Hymenoptera  better 
than  ammonia  or  cyanide  of  potassium ;  if  anything  the  effect  being 
that  the  colours  were  heightened,  not  turned  to  black.  On  the  whole 
he  recommended  a  trial  of  sulphur. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright. 

Carlisle  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — An 
ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Tullie  House  on  August 
2nd,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  E.  Leighton  took  the 
chair.  The  report  of  the  field-day,  which  took  place  on  the  second 
race-day,  was  read;  after  which  Mr.  E,  H.  Day  gave  his  paper  on 
"Natural-History  Observations  during  a  Trip  to  Loch  Lomond."  It 
consisted  of  a  list  of  birds  and  insects  observed,  with  notes  on  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  seen.  During  the  evening  one 
of  the  members  casually  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  a  whitish  cock- 
roach, whereupon  an  animated  discussion  took  place  on  these  interesting 
but  troublesome  pests.  Among  the  exhibits  were  Satuniia  carpini, 
Lasiocamjja  rubi  and  L.  quercus,  also  some  varieties  of  Melitcsa  aurinia, 
by  Messrs.  J.  and  G.  Willduson.  Mr.  G.  Wilkinson  had  a  box  containing 
the  life-history  of  S.  carpini,  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  insect. 

Auf/ust  16th. — The  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  (President)  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  entomological  pro- 
ductions of  the  first  four  months  of  1894.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  sagacity  of  animals.  The  exhibits,  as 
usual,  were  numerous,  including  many  hawk-moth  and  two  specimens 
of  Acherontia  atropos,  one  of  which  was  caught  last  year  at  St.  Ann's 
Hill  near  Carlisle.  Mr.  Wilkinson  showed  a  large  number  of  preserved 
larvfe. — John  Buckle,  Hon.  Sec. 


OBITUARY. 


We  learn  with  very  great  regret  that  Mr.  William  Maohin  died  of 
apoplexy  on  August  13th  last,  aged  72  years.  He  was  an  expert  field- 
entomologist,  and  a  most  successful  rearer  of  Micro-lepidoptera.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  one  his  excursions  in  quest  of  some  of  these  in 
their  earlier  stages  that  he  discovered  the  larvae  of  Phorodesma  smarag- 
daria  on  Artemisia.  This  fact  was  not  made  publicly  known  until 
1886,  when  Mr.  EHsha  referred  to  it  in  a  paper  on  the  life-history  of 
the  species  read  before  the  Entomological  Society  of  London.  Mr. 
Machin  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  early  volumes  of  the  *  Weekly 
Intelligencer,'  which  ceased  its  career  in  1861 ;  and  he  was  an  old  and 
valued  correspondent  of  the  'Entomologist.'  He  did  not  often  write  at 
any  great  length  concerning  the  habits  or  life-histories  of  the  rarer 
species  of  Tortrices  or  Tiuens,  with  which  he  was  so  well  acquainted ; 
but  he  was  ever  ready  to  share  his  knowledge  with  those  who  sought 
his  assistance,  provided  he  felt  satisfied  that  his  confidence  would  not 
be  abused.  Mr.  Machin  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  a  largo  circle 
of  entomologists,  and  his  death  will  be  widely  and  deeply  deplored. 
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A    CURIOUS    ABERRATION    OF    EREBIA    .ETHIOPS. 


The  above  figure  represents  a  "  bleached  "  variety  of  Erchia 
(Cthiops,  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Murray,  of  Carnforth,  on  August  10th, 
1894,  near  that  town.  The  specimen  is  somewhat  below  the 
normal  size,  being  only  1  inch  8  lines  in  expanse  ;  both  right 
wings  and  the  left  hind  wing  are  normal,  but  the  whole  area  of 
the  right  fore  wing  is  ''  bleached,"  the  usually  rich  brown  grouncl 
colour  being  reduced  to  a  silvery  brown-grey,  and  the  colour  of 
the  patch  enclosing  the  ocelli  to  a  dirty  yellow,  on  which  the 
oceUi  are  conspicuo  is.  The  under  side  of  this  wing  has  the 
colour  similarly  reduced  in  tone,  and  when  held  to  the  light  the 
wing  is  semitransparent. 

The  speci'nen  is  interesting,  as  exhibiting  a  phase  of  varia- 
tion of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  in  Epiiiephele  iaiiira,  but 
which  appears  to  have  been  seldom  detected  in  the  species  under 

notice. 

Egbert  Adkin. 


NOTES    FROM    NORTH    LANCASHIRE. 
By  J.  Arkle. 

Why  the  summer  of  1894,  with  its  cloudy  skies,  intermittent 
sunshine,  thunderstorms  and  drenching  showers,  should  be  so 
opposite  in  character  to  that  of  1893,  is  a  matter  which  may  be 
dismissed  as  beyond  even  the  ken  of  scientists.    Bather  is  it  that 
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the  collector,  before  setting  forth  under  such  conditions,  should 
examine  his  resources  wherewith  to  withstand  the  warring 
elements.  Should  he  send  the  scale  down  with  a  thump  at 
twelve  stone,  he  wnll  probably  find  the  mackintosh  insupportable. 
The  umbrella  admits  of  more  ventilation,  but  it  has  its  dis- 
advantages, and  moreover  is  always  a  nuisance  when  not 
required.  Lastly,  there  are  spirits  who,  despising  such  contri- 
vances, more  than  whisper  the  wisdom  of  neutralising  the  wet 
outside  by  an  inward  application.  The  various  expedients  will 
continue  to  meet  at  least  sectional  support,  while  all  must  agree 
that  the  chief  desideratum  is  soundness  in  wind  and  limb. 

With  little  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  such  philosophy  I 
took  the  way,  once  more  (July  24th),  to  one  of  the  finest  hunting- 
grounds  imaginable — North  Lancashire.  The  raid  on  the  insects 
began  next  day  with  a  visit  to  Heysham  Moss,  near  Morecambe, 
in  company  with  a  friend.  Here  w^e  saw  Carsia  jmhtdata  var. 
imhutata  still  on  the  wung  and  in  good  condition,  but  Cd-noni/mpha 
typlion  (davus),  Hyria  mnricata  {auroraria),  and  AcidaUa  fumata 
were  over.  This  is  remarkable,  as  I  have  previously  taken,  at 
the  date,  all  the  species  together,  both  at  Heysham  and  Wither- 
slack — A.  fumata  being  near  the  vanishing  point.  Bomlnjx 
qnercua  and  Anarta  inyrtUU  were  also  observed  on  the  Moss. 
We  were  getting  on  well,  and  the  moths  enjoying  the  hot 
sunshine,  when  a  labouring  man  approached  us — evidently  with 
fell  intent.  He  informed  us  his  business  was  to  order  all  persons 
of  our  persuasion  off  the  Moss.  This  was  most  disappointing, 
but  the  thing  was  so  nicely  done,  so  sympathetically  and  yet  so 
firmly,  that  we  lingered  little  after  realising  the  situation.  The 
ruling  passion,  however,  was  strong,  even  in  defeat,  and  we 
netted  a  few  C.  pahidata  as  w'e  trudged  ofl\  The  very  elements 
had  suddenly  become  hostile,  and  a  severe  thunderstorm,  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  sheet  and  forked  lightning,  with 
possible  thunderbolts,  made  the  place  like  a  battlefield.  We 
were  soon  wet  to  the  skin,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  make  the 
best  of  it  until  we  reached  Lancaster.  Our  repulse  w^as  a  strange 
matter,  and  we  did  not  improve  it  by  afterwards  asking  per- 
mission of  the  landowner  (who  is  a  patron  of  the  Lancaster 
Field  and  Entomological  Club)  to  again  visit  the  Moss.  The 
request  was  declined,  with  regret.  In  bidding  goodbye  to  the 
incident,  and  I  suppose  to  Heysham  Moss,  it  is  needless 
reminding  the  reader  that  the  owner  is  within  his  rights.  The 
chief  matter  for  regret  is  that  the  closing  of  this  fine  hunting- 
ground,  where  good  insects  are  plentiful  in  the  season  and 
within  narrow  limits,  should  have  been  precipitated  by  the 
indiscretion  of  visitors. 

But  away  we  were  next  morning,  to  other  fields  and  pastures 
new,  like  true  nomads.  Clougha  Pike,  one  of  the  outlying 
Pennines,  some  1500  feet  above  the  sea  and  five  niiles  east  of 
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Lancaster,  was  the  goal ;  for  was  not  Plnsia  interrogationis  taken 
there  by  the  score  last  year,  and  would  not  P.  interrogationis 
linger  there  still !  What  though  our  series  were  full  of  the 
moth — we  do  not  see  it  fly  every  day,  and  we  would  go  and 
see  it !  There  were  four  of  us — Messrs.  Kershaw  and  Parker,  of 
Lancaster,  with  our  old  friend,  Mr.  H.  Murra}^,  of  Carnforth,  as 
chief.  For  the  double  reason  that  we  meant  to  ivork  all  the  way 
and  that  the  ground  became  more  hilly  as  we  walked  along,  our 
method  of  procedure  was  primitive,  and  dated  before  the  invention 
of  the  wheel. 

On  either  side  of  the  road  were  occasional  sallows,  low  birch 
and  foxgloves.  The  two  first  did  not  give  us  a  single  caterpillar, 
but  it  was  seldom  we  examined  a  foxglove  without  finding 
Eupithecia  j^ulchellata  inside  the  blossoms.  At  last  the  Pike  was 
reached,  and  we  found  it  a  very  different  thing  to  the  easy- 
looking  height  it  appears  when  seen  from  Lancaster.  The  sides 
are  clothed  with  heather,  but  seamed  by  deep  ravines — each 
with  its  mountain  torrent.  Huge  boulders  are  strewn  about  in 
eccentric  positions,  and  the  south-west  slope  of  the  mountain  is 
a  tumbled  heap  of  rocks  which  ought  to  be  interesting  to  the 
geologist.  Although  the  sun  was  hot  and  the  day  favourable, 
P.  interrogationis  did  not  put  in  an  appearance.  From  a  youthful 
entomologist  we  learnt  that  a  few  individual  specimens  had  been 
captured,  but  the  insect  had  evidently  determined  to  sustain  the 
erratic  character  of  the  Plusiida  as  we  saw  none.  B.  quercus 
was  an  occasional  visitor — our  young  friend  having  a  fresh 
female  in  his  possession.  But  the  males  were  all  more  or  less 
rubbed  and  chipped — experienced,  in  short,  and  shy ;  so  the 
"assembling"  was  a  poor  exhibition.  Butterflies  were  only 
represented  l3y  a  few  C.  pamjiJiilns,  amongst  which  I  netted  two 
yellowish  specimens  and  a  black-bordered  one.  The  other  heath 
insects  were  A.  mgrtilli,  Agrotis  porpliyrca  and  Larentia  ccesiata. 
But  one  of  the  charms  of  entomology  is  that  the  unexpected  so 
often  happens,  and  on  this  occasion  the  charm  was  all  on  the 
side  of  unexpected  interest.  A  commoner  moth  than  L.  didijmata 
could  not  well  be,  but  here  it  was  in  hundreds  if  not  thousands. 
And  a  very  different  insect  it  was  to  the  dusky  representative  of 
the  lowlands.  With  the  ground  colour  of  the  wings  a  pearly 
white,  with  its  spots,  bars  and  zigzag  lines  almost  absent  in 
frequent  specimens,  or  gradually  rising  to  the  type  in  others,  it 
formed  an  object  over  which  the  student  in  variation  might  well 
become  enthusiastic.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  devise  a  name 
for  each  particular  form.  I  only  wish  I  had  secured  a  drawerful, 
but,  in  our  continued  search  for  P.  interrogationis,  the  chance 
slipped  by. 

In  the  ravines,  wooded  on  each  side  with  low  growths  of  oak 
and  other  trees,  we  came  across  Ilgpsipetes  sordidata  {eliitata), 
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varied  as  usual,  some  being  beautifully  green  (alas,  the  green 
fades  !),  others  of  the  smoky  form.  Another  moth  in  these  glens 
worth  a  passing  notice  is  Cidaria  jwimlata.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  upper  wings  was  not  so  yellow  as  in  our  Delamere  Forest 
insect ;  it  was  more  obscured  by  smoky  shades  and  darker  central 
bands  ;  more  approaching  the  jjlackish  examples  which  are  to  be 
met  with  at  Eannoch. 

Tea  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  at  a  farmhouse  near  the  foot  of 
the  Pike,  and  then  we  set  off  for  home.  About  midway  along, 
to  the  right  of  the  road  and  over  the  high  stone  wall,  is  a  deep 
little  glen  about  thirty  yards  across,  with,  of  course,  the  inevitable 
brook  at  the  bottom.  The  sides  were  clothed  with  tall  grasses 
in  full  flower,  ferns,  oak  and  bramble  scrub,  and  a  perfect 
illumination  of  blossoming  foxgloves.  This  fairy  spot  we  had 
reserved  for  our  return,  and  it  well  repaid  us  for  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  we  had  as  many  larvfe  of  E.  jmlchellata  as  we  cared  to 
take.  I  took,  in  addition,  a  green  Noctua  caterpillar  out  of  one 
of  the  foxglove  flowers — probably  a  DiantJicecia.  All  have  gone 
down,  long  ago,  for  their  winter  sleep. 

Although  a  black,  ominous  cloud  rose  in  the  afternoon  over 
Clougha  Pike  and  followed  hard  upon  us  on  our  way  home,  the 
sea  horizon  was  clear  and  sparkling  in  the  sun  away  to  windward 
(S.W.)  next  morning.  By  an  early  train  we  again  joined  Mr. 
Murray,  at  Carnforth  Station,  and  made  our  way  via  Arnside 
and  the  Kent  embankment  to  Witherslack  Moss.  At  rest  on  the 
rocks  where  we  left  the  embankment  we  took  Gno2)]ios  ohscuraria 
and  a  fine,  but  doubtful,  Scoparia.  Fringing  the  cornfields 
Chrysanthemum  scgctum  (corn  marigold)  showed  its  wealth  of 
yellow  flowers  just  as  it  did  two  years  ago,  and  an  occasional 
Argynnis  (ujlaia  or  A.  adippc  lent  animation  to  the  scene.  On 
the  Moss  lots  of  fresh  B.  qiiercus  let  us  a  good  deal  into  the 
secret  of  "  assembling,"  about  which  I  may  have  something  to 
say  in  a  future  paper.  Many  C.paliidata  (imhutata)  were  netted, 
and  in  fine  condition,  one  H.  miiricata  {auroraria)  and  a  couple 
of  male  Nemeophila  plantaginis.  Cramhus  margaritellus  and 
Mixodia  schidziana  were  nuisances,  as  we  frequently  mistook 
them,  when  on  the  wing,  for  C.  palndata. 

Our  next  ground  was  Meathop  Moss,  by  the  side  of  the 
wood.  Here  Selidosema  ericetaria  {ylumaria)  was  a  plentiful 
insect,  although  rubbed  and  chipped  as  a  rule.  Females 
were  not  so  common  as  males.  N.  plantaginis  was  again  met 
with. 

Retracing  our  steps,  and  taking  larvti?  of  Eupithecia  constrictata 
by  the  way,  off  flowers  of  wild  thyme,  we  made  the  best  of  a 
waning  day  in  a  hurried  visit  past  the  Derby  Arms  and  through 
the  village  of  Witherslack  to  the  Pug  Eocks.  Our  object  was 
SciajiJtila  penziana,  and,  although  late  in  the  season  as  well  as 
late  in  the  day,  we  got  a  fine  specimen  at  rest  on  a  rock  face. 
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Othei'  captures  were  Satyrm  semele,  Epiiieplicle  ian'ira  (both  in 
faded  condition),  and  two  or  three  Anaitis  plagidta. 

On  the  29th,  amid  splendid  weather,  we  again  joined  Mr. 
Murray  at  Carnforth,  and  took  tickets  for  Cark  just  by  the  north 
shore  of  Morecambe  Bay.  From  Cark  we  waUied  the  road  (tive 
miles)  through  the  Holker  Mosses  to  Haverthwaite,  working  the 
mosses  on  either  side.  To  the  left  they  extend  almost  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Leven — the  short  river  which  supplies  an  outlet  to 
Lake  Windermere.  On  the  right  the  moss-land  is  abruptly  ter- 
minated by  rocky  and  densely  wooded  heights,  the  whole  forming 
scenery  of  the  loveliest  description.  Along  the  road — wooded  on 
either  side  by  sallows,  mountain  ash,  birch  and  oak — we  took 
Acidalia  incanaria,  pale  Melaiiippe  Jiiictuata,  Acronijcta  psi  and 
Cosmia  trapezina  at  rest  on  walls  or  tree  trunks,  and  Mr.  Kershaw 
secured  a  fine  specimen  of  Venitsia  cambrica  {camhricaria) .  By 
beating  mountain  ash  I  netted  a  few  Crambida?  which  have  been 
identified  as  the  rare  C.  fascclinelliis  {pedriolellus).  Larvae  of 
EucJielia  jacohcece  were  abundant  on  the  roadside  ragwort,  and 
Gortyna  ochracea  (Jiavago)  in  stems  of  thistle  and  burdock.  On 
the  moss  to  the  left  of  the  highway  a  few  Lyccena  agon  were 
captured,  fresh  from  the  chrysalis.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
this  butterfly  was  well  out  last  year  at  Abersoch  in  the  first  week 
of  June.  The  North  Lancashire  form  is  of  the  usual  size.  The 
silvery  spots  are  very  pronounced  in  both  sexes.  The  females 
(which  were  scarce)  are  bluer  than  usual,  and  show  the  red 
marginal  spots  on  the  wing  surfaces  indistinctly.  I  saw  no 
specimens  in  which  these  spots  were  present  on  the  upper  wings, 
and  in  two  examples  they  are  entirely  absent  on  the  lower. 
Amongst  the  three  N.  plantaginis  taken  on  the  moss  was  a  male, 
unfortunately  rubbed,  with  the  yellowish  markings  on  the  upper 
wings  replaced  by  white.  "  Skippers  "  were  represented,  as  at 
Witherslack,  by  Nisioniades  {Tlianaos)  sglvanas,  "  Fritillaries  " 
by  a  few  late  .1.  adippe  and  A.  aglaia,  "Geometers"  by  G. 
papdionaria,  and  "Micros"  by  Pyraasta  aurata  {punicecdis),  P. 
pur  pur  alls,  and  P.  ostrinalis.  A  fine  caterpillar,  probably  a 
female  from  its  size,  of  Saturnia  pavonla  {carpi)ii)  fell  to  my 
share  feeding  on  heather.  It  was  a  matter  of  curiosity,  as 
imagines  were  flying  plentifully  enough,  to  come  across  a  large, 
full-fed  caterpillar  of  B.  querciis  lying  on  the  roadway,  but  cut 
almost  in  two  by  a  passing  vehicle.  Haverthwaite,  about  four 
miles  south-west  of  Lake  Windermere,  closed  a  most  interesting 
day,  and  we  trained  back  to  Carnforth  and  Lancaster  via  Ul- 
verston  and  Grange. 

Here  the  weather  fairly  broke  down.  Intervals  there  were 
when  something  entomological  could  be  done,  and  in  one  of  these 
a  sugaring  party  was  organised.  But  the  result  was  utter  failure 
— we  did  not  attract  even  an  earwig.  In  spite  of  the  rain  it  was 
getting  time  for  Erebia  cetliiops  {blandiiui)  by  the  first  of  August. 
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A  summons  from  our  chief,  ou  the  4th,  set  everything  else  aside, 
and  early  the  following  morning,  although  the  slate  roofs  were 
wet,  we  saw  the  sea  horizon  clear  and  sunny  again  over  Sunder- 
land Point.  But  Flattery  never  smiled  so  fair.  We  soon  found 
ourselves  at  Carnforth  Station,  and  met  Mr.  Murray  as  if  we  had 
been  dispensers  of  the  weather.  Away  we  went  to  Witherslack, 
and  beyond,  through  hazel  dingles  gay  with  nuts,  where  holly, 
yew  and  juniper  find  a  natural  growth,  where  the  hop-bine 
climbs,  and  primrose  and  scented  violet  speak  the  glories  of 
departed  spring.  I  had  never  seen  Blandina  on  the  wing,  and  it 
was  a  treat.  For  there  we  found  it  in  scores,  fresh  from  the 
chrysalis,  flitting  like  E.  iaiiira  (against  which  it  seems  to  have 
considerable  animosity)  over  grassy  hillocks  or  in  open  sj)ots  in 
woods.  It  looks  almost  black  on  the  wing.  We  soon  had  as  many 
as  we  could  wish.  The  specimens  captured  showed  considerable 
variation.  The  *'  chestnut  antemargmal  band  of  the  forewings 
shaped  like  a  human  footprint  "  varies  in  shape  and  width  and 
is  sometimes  prolonged  to  the  inner  margin.  (My  quotations 
are  from  Mr.  Kane's  apt  description  of  the  insect  in  his  '  European 
Butterflies,'  p.  105).  The  author  goes  on  to  mention  "a  double, 
bipupilled,  apical  eye,  and  a  second  (often  a  third)  lower  down  " 
upon  the  chestnut  band.  These  characters  appear  in  the  Wither- 
slack specimens.  Sometimes  the  additional  eye  is  equal  in  size 
with  the  others,  especially  in  females  which,  by  the  way,  were 
scarce  in  comparison  with  males  ;  sometimes  it  is  small  and 
without  the  white  pupil ;  sometimes,  when  indistinct,  it  appears 
only  upon  one  wing ;  and  in  other  examples  it  is  not  repeated  on 
the  under  side.  The  hind  wings  show  little  variation,  but  are 
sepia  brown  like  the  upper,  and  "with  an  antemarginal  row  of 
eyes  upon  chestnut  patches  not  very  conspicuous."  As  the 
"  eyes  "  are  jet  black  and  the  pupils  a  pure  white,  they  give  the 
butterfly  a  bandsome  appearance.  The  eye-patches  are  usually 
three,  but  females  often  possess  four. 

We  next  turned  our  attention  to  Gonopteryx  rhamni,  which 
was  just  appearing.  Mr.  Murray  netted  a  fine  specimen,  the 
only  one  captured.  Since  that  date,  however,  the  butterfly  has 
been  on  the  wing  in  hundreds  at  the  place.  After  noon  the  day 
entirely  changed,  and,  finding  nothing  more  was  to  be  done,  we 
made  tracks  for  Arnside  to  catch  the  train  home.  Long  before 
we  reached  the  Kent  viaduct  we  were  wet  through. 

A  word  or  two  in  conclusion  about  the  drugonflies.  On  the 
mosses,  excepting  Heysham,  Libellula  quadrimacidata,  Sympctrum 
scoticum  and  AlscJuui  Juncea  were  captured  or  identified.  But 
these  species  do  not  appear  in  anything  like  the  Delamere 
numbers.  Another  dragonfly,  which  has  up  to  the  present 
evaded  capture,  I  believe  will  some  day  turn  out  to  be  the  grand 
Anax  formosus.  On  the  limestone,  whilst  netting  Blandi)ia,  I 
saw  a  second  doubtful  species,  of  the  Mschna  type,  but  altogether 
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different  to  anything  I  have  seen  described.     The  wings  were 
colourless,  the  body  pale  with  just  the  faintest  tint  of  lavender. 
I  left  the  butterflies  at  once,  but  before  I  reached  the  coveted 
prize  it  was  gone,  and  I  saw  it  no  more. 
Chester,  September  18th,  1894. 


FURTHEE   OBSERVATIONS   UPON    EMYDIA   CRIBRUM. 
By  J.  H.  Fowler. 

In  the  '  Entomologist '  for  November,  1892  (xxv.  269),  I  gave 
a  brief  account  of  Eiiii/dia  crihrum,  describing  the  larva,  &c., 
before  hybernation ;  and  although  I  failed  in  bringing  the  larvae 
through  the  winter,  I  have,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
account,  watched  them  through  their  metamorphoses.  Crihrum 
is  a  slow  feeder,  therefore  a  troublesome  species  to  rear. 

Upon  a  certain  heath  near  Bournemouth,  during  July  and 
August  of  1893,  this  species  was  taken  abundantly ;  and  about 
March  the  10th  of  this  year  I  went  to  the  said  heath  with 
Mr.  Taylor  to  obtain  larvte,  and  found  them  in  fair  numbers.  A 
few  visits  secured  me  about  150  ;  several  collectors  obtained 
greater  numbers  before  my  arrival.  The  locality  is  situated 
upon  a  level  piece  of  ground  bordering  a  pine  wood,  where  Aira 
caspitosa  grows  almost  alone,  with  just  here  and  there  a  clump 
of  heath  ;  it  was  upon  the  grass  that  we  found  the  larva ;  none 
were  to  be  seen  upon  anything  else. 

1  always  found  the  larva  upon  the  sunny  side  of  the  Aim, 
stretched  out  and  evidently  enjoying  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  fact 
very  similar  to  nearly  all  larva  of  the  Arctiidae  upon  coming  out 
of  winter  quarters.  Securing  themselves  to  a  blade  of  grass 
firmly,  they  were  easily  detected,  being  almost  black  upon  the 
bright  green  grass ;  the  least  touch  caused  them  to  roll  into  a 
compact  ring.  I  took  many  fresh  from  hybernation,  the  sand 
still  sticking  to  their  skins  ;  they  were  then  just  j  in.  in  length. 

March  20th.  A  few  changed  their  skins.  Dorsal  stripe 
broadly  grey,  subdorsal  lines  a  shade  darker ;  laterals  broad 
dirty  red,  under  portions  grey,  just  tinged  with  red ;  each 
segment  with  four  tufts  of  radiating  hairs  or  bristles  situated 
upon  very  prominent  polished  black  warts,  the  dorsal  pair  being 
semidouble  ;  laterals  less  conspicuous  and  single. 

April  5th.  Many  skins  cast.  Length  now  |  inch ;  all 
markmgs  very  distinct,  a  few  have  the  dorsal  stripe  tinged  with 
green ;  three  larvte  black  upon  dorsal  portions,  and  in  addition 
to  the  laterals  being  reddish  the  whole  under  portion  is  now  of 
the  same  colour. 

May  10th.  Last  skin  changed.  Length  |  inch  ;  stout,  and 
slightly  tapering  at  each  extremity ;   markings  have   changed 
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considerably  ;  dorsal  stripe  almost  white  ;  laterals  and  interme- 
diate spaces  all  grey ;  remaining  dirty  red.  The  whole  skin 
appears  greasy  ;  the  dorsal  rows  of  hairs  have  become  quite  stiff, 
jet  black,  but  each  radiating  clump  is  centred  with  four  or  five 
grey  hairs ;  laterals  in  some  cases  have  almost  vanished ;  the 
warts  are  very  prominent  now,  black  and  shining  upon  the  pale 
ground.  The  head  also  jet  black,  highly  polished,  and  deeply 
notched  in  the  centre. 

I  fed  the  larv?e  throughout  upon  common  groundsel,  as  they 
did  not  seem  to  do  well  upon  any  other  plant.  In  handling,  the 
bristles  enter  the  skin,  causing  a  slight  irritation. 

June  12th.  Two  pupated ;  the  larvas  settled  in  the  corners  of 
the  box  and  spun  an  extremely  light  cocoon  of  white  silk,  not 
strong  enough  to  support  them,  as  both  fell  out  and  pupated 
upon  the  soil.  A^'hen  first  formed  the  pupa  is  pale  reddish, 
with  the  tubercles,  &c.,  showing  distinctly,  but  within  twelve 
hours  the  whole  becomes  jet  black  and  polished ;  anal  angle 
smooth  and  rounded,  immovable ;  it  greatly  resembles  the  pupae 
oi  E.  jacohcua.  Other  larvffi  pupated  up  to  July  25th,  right  in 
the  centre  of  the  Aira  plants,  forming  small  and  very  frail  egg- 
shaped  cocoons.  Several  died,  but  many  were  infested  by  a 
small  Microgastcr,  which  emerged  from  all  portions  of  the  host, 
and  spun  up  small  white  cocoons ;  the  liies  from  these  were 
black,  with  red  legs.     They  began  emerging  during  April. 

July  12th.  The  first  imago  of  E.  crihrum  emerged,  and  from 
that  date  the  dates  of  emergence  were  as  follows : — 
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Several  specimens  bred  were  cripples,  but  these  are  not 
included  in  above. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  dates  of  capture  of  the 
imago  in  the  Eingwood  locality : — June  13th,  a  female ;  June 
21st,  thirteen  ;  June  27th,  fourteen  ;  on  July  3rd  and  subsequent 
dates  I  went  for  it,  but  did  not  see  any.  The  Eingwood  ground 
for  this  species  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  its  Bournemouth 
haunts. 

The  series  bred  are  more  typical  than  I  get  here ;  one  male 
has  a  beautiful  black  central  band,  a  few  are  almost  black,  the 
grey  nervules  being  conspicuous,  but  nothing  very  remarkable. 

Poulner,  Eingwood,  Hants,  Sept.  8th,  1894. 
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THE   COPROPHAGOUS   LAMELLICORNS ;   A  REVISED  LIST 

OF  SPECIES  BELONGING  TO  THE  GENERA  FACllY- 

LOMKRUS,   KrRBY,   AND  ATEUCHUS,   Weber. 

By  John  W.  Shipp. 

Assistant  in  the  Hope  Dept.,  Oxford  University  Museum. 

(Concluded  from  p.  293.) 

Ethiopian  Eegion. 

50.  wcstwoodi,  Harold,  Col.  Hefto  v.  1869,  p.  95. 
1.— S.W.  Africa. 

51.  rcnerahilis,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  viii.  p.  2. 
1. — North  Abyssinia. 

52.  (crattis,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  viii.  p.  2  ;  Gerst.  Van  de  Deckcn's 

Eeisen,  iii.  pt.  2,  pi.  7,  fig.  5. 
var.  minor,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  viii.  p.  2. 
1. — Zanzibar. 

53.  jyastidosiis,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  viii.  p.  2. 
1. — Zanzibar. 

51.  catciiidatus,  Gerst.,  Harold's  Col.  Hefte  viii.  p.  2. 
1. — Zanzibar. 

55.  salchrosipennis,  Pairmaire,  C.  E.  Eut.  Belg.  xxviii.  p.  cxlii. ; 

Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1887  (Gj,  vii.  p.  104. 
1. — East  Africa. 

56.  nepos,  Fairmaire,   C.  E.  Ent.  Belg.  xxviii.  p.  cxlii. ;  Ann. 

Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1887  (6),  vii.  p.  104. 
1. — Zanzibar. 

57.  vetlu,  Lansberge,  Notes  Leyd.  Mus.  1886,  p.  69. 
1. — Benguela. 

58.  raiiderkelleni,  Lansberge,  Notes  Leyd.  Mus.  1886,  p.  70. 
1. — Humpata. 

59.  corintJtius,  Fairmaire,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1887  (6),  vii.  p.  ]02. 
1. — East  Africa. 

60.  stigmaticus,  Fairmaire,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.Fr.  1887  (6),  vii.  p.  102. 
1. — East  Africa. 

61.  politifrons,  Fairmaire,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1887  (6),  vii.  p.  105. 
1.— East  Africa. 

62.  sericeipennis,  Fairmaire,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1887  (6),  vii. 

p.  107. 
1. — East  Africa. 

63.  platiinotns,  Bates,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xxiv.  p.  201. 
1. — East  Africa. 

64.  porosas,  Bates,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xxiv.  p.  202. 
1. — East  Africa. 
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65.  canaliculatus,  Fairmaire,  Ami.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1888  (6),  viii. 

p.  177. 
3. — South  Africa. 

66.  rostratns,  Peringuey,  Trans.  S.  Afr.  Phil.  Soc.  iv.  p.  92. 
3. — South  Africa. 

67.  sulcijycnnis,  Qiiedenfeldt,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeit.  xxxii.  pi.  161. 
1. — Central  Africa. 

68.  2^o^(ya,  Waterhouse,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (6),  v.  p.  367  (1890). 
1. — Congo. 

69.  rcicheA,  Waterhouse,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (6)  v.  p.  365  (1890). 
3. — Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

70.  anderscni,  Waterh.,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (6),  v.  p.  366  (1890). 
1. — Lake  Nyassa. 

71.  suhceneas,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte.  v.  p.  57  (1869). 

lamarki,  Castelu.  (non  incert). 
cuprifer,  Sturm.  Cat.  1826,  p.  98. 
1. — Senegal  E. 

72.  j^uhirctttris,  Lansberge,  Col.  Hefte  xii.  p.  5  (1871). 
1. — Mozambique. 

Pal^arctic  Eegion. 

73.  acuticoUis,  Motsch.,  Bull.  Mosc.   1849,  iii.  p.   104;  Dohrn, 

S.  E.  Z.  xliii.  1882,  p.  372. 
Kirgisia. 

74.  carinatus,  Gebl.,  Bull.  Ac.  Petr.  viii.  p.  371  (1841)  ;  Motsch. 

Bull.  Mosc.  1849,  iii.  p.  106. 
Siberia;  N.E.Piussia;  Ural  Mts. 

75.  cicatricosus,  Lucas,  Expl.  Alger.  Ent.  p.  249,  t.  23,  f.  5  (1849) ; 

Rosenh.  Their.  Andal.  p.  127  ;  Bej.  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
Andalusia  ;  Gibraltar  ;  Algeria. 

76.  inqniis,  Herbst,  Kafer.  ii.,  p.  302,  t.  20,  f.  1  ;  McLeay,  Horse 

Ent.  i.  2,  p.  499. 
sacer  var.,  Schonh.  Syn.  Ins.  i.  p.  58. 
S.  Europe  (?). 

77.  laticoUis  (Scar:,,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  2,  549,  38;  Fb.  Syst.  Ent. 

i.  28,  110  ;  Spec.  i.  31,  140  ;  Mant.  Ins.  i.  16,  160  ; 

Ent.  Syst.  i.  62,  206  ;  Herbst,  Kafer.  ii.  p.  307,  pi.  20, 

f.  6  ;  Petagne,  Spec.  2,  4  ;  Oliv.  Ent.  i.  n.  3,  p.  152, 

185,  pi.  8,  f.  68 ;  Panz.  Ent.  G.   p.   17,  68  ;    Faun. 

Germ.  48,  8  ;    Rossi,   Faun.  Etr.   p.   14,  33  ;    Sulz. 

Hist.  pi.  1,  f.  3. 
{Copris),  Oliv.  Encycl.  Math.  t.  5,  p.  171,  119. 
{Ateuch.),  Fab.,  Syst.  El.  t.  1,  p.  55  ;  Walck.  Faun.  Par. 

i.  p.  8;  Sturm.  Deutsch.  Fn.  i.  p.  69  ;  Latr.  Hist.  Nat. 

t.  10,  p.  95,  4  ;    Suckow,   Naturg.  p.  205  ;  McLeay, 

Horse  Ent.  p.  54;  Boit.  Man.  t.  i.  p.  314;  Casteln. 

Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  65. 
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serratus,  Fourc,  Ent.  Par.  p.  13. 

hottentota,  Dumeril,  Diet,  des  Sc.  Nat.  t.  5,  p.  280;  Geoff. 

Hist.  Nat.  i.  p.  89. 
var.  Ixevicullis,  Mulsaut,  Col.  Fr.  Lamell.  p.  52. 
Italy  ;  France  ;  Spain  ;  Barbary  ;  Tunis  ;  Sardinia,  &c. 

78.  jji^'s,  Illiger,  Mag.  ii.  p.  202  ;  Sturm,  Ins.  Deutscb.  i.  p.  66 ; 

McLeay,  Horre  Ent.  ii.  p.  498 ;  Ericbs.  Nat.  Ins.  iii. 

p.  752. 
eremita,  Stevens,  Dej.  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
eurojJceus,  Motsch.,  Bull.  Mosc.  1849,  iii.  p.  103. 
sacer,  Laicbt.  Ins.  Tyrol,  i.  p.  15  ;  Duft.  Faun.  Austr.  i. 

p.  154  ;  Sturm.  Verz.  Od.  Ent.  Handb.  76,  64. 
var.  affinis,  BruUe,  Exp.  Sc  Morea,  p.  165,  t.  38,  f.  3. 
var.  diijitatas,  Motscb.,  Bull.  Mosc.  iii.  p.  105  (1849). 
var.  injirmus,  Fiscb.,  Ent.  Boss.  ii.  p.  211,  t.  27,  f.  5. 
var.  opaciis,  Motscb.,  Bull.  Mosc.  iii.  p.  107  (1849). 
\2i,Y.  i)anciidatus,  Muls.,  Col.  Fr.  Lamell.  p.  46  (1842). 
var.  retusus,  Brulle,  Exp.  Sc.  Morea,  p.  166,  t.  38,  f.  4. 
var.  suhsulcatus,  Muls.,  Col.  Fr.   Lamell.   p.  46   (1842)  ; 

var.  P,  McLeay,  Honx'  Ent.  ii.  p.  498. 
Fr. '?  ;    Sicily  ;    Crimea  ;    Euss.    Mer.  ;    Armenia  ;    Greece  ; 
Caucasus ;  Palestine. 

79.  puncticollis,  Latr.,  Mem.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  p.  7,  t.  18  ;  Dej. 

Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150 ;  Lucas,  Exp.  Alg.  Col.  pi.  23,  f.  6. 
armcniacus,  Menetr.,  Cat.  Eeis.  p.  173. 
hijjwcrita,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  64. 
parumpmictatus,  Klug,  Symb.  Pbys.  v.  t.  41,  f.  2. 
var.  nujrociliatus,  Motsch.,  Bull.  Mosc.  1849,  iii.  p.  107. 

(nudifrons,  Fiscb.,  Ent.  Euss.  ii.  p.  211. 
^^^'[laticollis,  Fiscb.,  I.  c,  t.  27,  f.  6. 
var.  scriceus,  Motscb.,  Bull.  Mosc.  1849,  iii.  p.  107. 
Armenia  ;  Caucasus  ;  Persia  ;    Egypt ;    Algeria  ;    Palestine  ; 
Turkey  ;  Volga  ;  W.  Cbina. 

80.  sacer  (Scar.),  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  545  ;  Amoen.  Acad. 

t.  5,  pi.  3,  f.  189  ;  Fb.  Syst.  Ent.  pp.  28,  109  ;  Spec. 
Ins.  1.  p.  31  ;  Mant.  Ins.  i.  p.  16  ;  Ent.  Syst.  i.  62, 
205  ;  Lepecb.  Tagebr.  i.  p.  249 ;  Goeze.  Ent.  Beytr. 
i.  p.  15;  Fuess.  Mag.  i.  pp.  144  et  166;  Laicbt. 
Verzeicb.  i.  p.  15  ;  Scbfef.  Icon.  pi.  201,  f.  3  ;  Herbst, 
Kafer.  t.  2,  p.  304,  107,  pi.  20,  f.  2 ;  Petagne,  Spec. 
pp.  2,  3 ;  Eoamur,  Gen.  Ins.  pi.  1,  f.  3  ;  Oliv.  Ent.  i. 
n.  3,  pp.  150,  183,  pi.  8,  f.  59  ;  Eossi,  Faun.  Etr.  i. 
p.  14  ;  ed.  Helw.  t.  i.  p.  15  ;  Panz.  Ent.  Germ.  p.  17; 
Faun.  G.  48,  7 ;  Blumenb.  Handb.  p.  326 ;  Man. 
p.  397 ;  Tigny,  Hist.  t.  5,  p.  251,  f.  1  ;  McLeay, 
Horse  Ent.  49,  i.  var.  a;  Muls.  Col.  Fr.  Lamell.  p.  46 
(1842). 
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(Cojms),  Oliv.  Encycl.  Meth.  t.  o,  170,  117  ;  Nouv.  Diet. 
d'Hist.  Nat.  1st  ed.  t.  3,  p.  453  ;  Latr.  Cuv.  Regne 
Aiiim.  1st  ed.  t.  3,  p.  277  ;  Lamarck,  Anim.  Sans 
Vert.  t.  4,  p.  570;  Dumeril,  Diet,  des  Se.  Nat.  v.  p.  280. 
(Ateuch:),  Fb.,  Syst.  El.  t.  1,  p.  54  ;  Illig.  Mag.  t.  2,  p.  122; 
Panz.  Scbaef.  Icon.  p.  175  ;  Latr.  Hist.  Nat.  t.  10, 
p.  94  ;  Genera,  ii.  p.  77  ;  Crust,  et  Ins.  i.  p.  553  ; 
Germar,  Reis.  Nacli.  Dalm.  p.  183  ;  Suckow,  Naturg. 
p.  204  ;  Boit.  Man.  i.  p.  314  ;  Giierin,  Icon,  du  Eegne 
An.  pi.  21,  f.  2,  det. ;  Diet.  Pitt.  d'Hist.  Nat.  i.  p.  324, 
pi.  33,  f.  3  ;  Casteln.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  63. 
{Actinopkorus),  Panz.,  Symb.  Ent.  i.  p.  5iS,  pi.  G,  f.  3; 
Duftscb.  Faun.  Austr.  i.  p.  159. 

corsicus,  Latr.,  Dej.  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 

crenatus,  DeGeer,  Mem.  Ins.  vii.  p.  G38,  t.  47,  f.  18  ;  Retz. 
Spec.  123,  739. 

dcgeeri,  McLeny,  Hor^e  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  502. 

diifresni,  McLeuy,  Horpe  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  498. 

edcntidus,  Muls.,  Col.  Fr.  Lamell.  p.  46  (1842). 

inqnus,  Fb.,  Syst.  El.  i.  p.  55. 

inermis,  Muls.,  Col.  Fr.  Lamell.  p.  46  (1842). 

platycliilus,  Fiscb.,  Ent.  Russ.  ii.  p.  211. 

striatiis,  Dej.  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 

var.  tmolus,  Fiscb.,  Ent.  Russ.  i.  p.  140,  pi.  12,  f.  1,  2. 

var.  -peregrinus,  Kolbe,  Arcb.  f.  Nat.  lii.  i.  p.  184,  pi.  xi. 
f.  26. 
Medit.  Region  ;  Spain;  Fr. ;  Barbary ;  Morocco ;  Asia  Minor; 
Sicily,  &c. ;  S.  Russia  (Sebastopol) ;  Corea. 

81.  semipunctatus   (Scar.),  Fb.,  Ent.   Syst.  i.   63,  207  ;    Panz. 

Faun.  Germ.  67,  6  ;  McLeay,  Horse  Ent.  p.  504;  Muls. 
Col.  Fr.  Lamell.  p.  50  (1842). 
(Ateach.),  Fb.,  Syst.  El.  i.  p.  55  ;  Latr.  Hist.  Nat.  t.  10,  95  ; 
Suckow,  Naturg.  p.  205  ;  Boit.  Man.  i.  p.  304  ;  Casteln. 
Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  65  ;  Scbonb.  Syn.  i.  p.  59. 
{Actinoplioras),  Sturm.,  Verz.  i.  p.  75  ;  Duftscb.  Faun.  Austr. 

i.  p.  160. 
{Scar.),  variolosHs,  Oliv.  Ent.  i.  3,  p.  151,  t.  8,  f.  60;  (Copris), 
Encycl.  Metb.  v.  p.  171. 
var.  subinermis  {Scar.},  Muls.,  Col.  Fr.  Lamell.  p.  50  (1842j. 
var.  substriatus   (Scar.),  Muls.,  Col.  Fr.    Lamell.    p.    50 
(1842) ;  var.  /i,  McLeay,  Plorse  Ent.  ii.  p.  504. 
S.  Europe  ;  Sardinia  ;  France  ;  Algeria. 

82.  tij2)hon,  Fiscb.,  Ent.  Russ.  ii.  p.  210,  t.  27,  f.  4  ;  Bull.  Mosc. 

1829,  vi.  p.  189. 
clypeatus,  Motscb.,  Bull.  Mosc.  1849,  iii.  p.  106. 
Tartary. 

83.  variolostis  {Scar.),  Fb.,  Mant.   Ins.  i.  p.   16;  Panz.  Faun. 

Germ.  p.  67 ;  McLeay,  Horse  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  503. 
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(Ateuch.),  Fb.,  Ent.  Syst.  i.  p.  63;  Erichs.  Nat.  Ins.  iii. 
p.  753  ;  Sturm.  Verz.  76,  66. 
?  vwrhillosiis,  McLeay,  Horie  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  503. 
Dalmatia  ;  Barbary  ;  Tunis  ;  Sicily,  Sec. 

Omi:;NTAL  Eegion. 

84.  hyahminus,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  1840,  p.  64  ;  lUiger,  Dej. 

Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
India  Or. 

85.  devotus,  Eedtenb.,  Hiigel.  Kaschn.  iv.  2,  p.  515. 
India  Or. 

86.  eyichsnni,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  ii.  p.  94  (1867). 
India  Or. 

87.  [langeticiis,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  64. 

88.  mnctus,  Fb.,  Ent.  Syst.  Suppl.  p.   34  ;  Syst.  El.  i.  p.  56  ; 

Casteln.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  65. 
India  Or.  ;  Punjab. 

89.  ivilsoni,  Waterli.,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (6),  v.  p.  366  (1890). 
Persia. 

Ethiopian  Piegion. 

Since  tiie  above  was  in  the  press,  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the 
Annales  de  la  Soc.  Ent.  Belgique,  and  find  that  Fairmaire  has 
described  a  new  species  from  Somali-land,  and  mentions  the 
following  as  occurring  in  the  same  district  •.—(egiiptionim,  Latr.  ; 
(eratns,  Gerst. ;  cornffrons,  Cast. ;  Iteristriatiis,  Fairm.,  Ann.  Soc. 
Ent.  Belgique,  xxxvii.  p.  147  (1893).  1. — Banan  ;  Ouebbi ; 
Abdallah.     This  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  hnnarcki. 

A.  semipunctatus,  Fb.  The  habits  of  this  species  are  noticed 
by  Berge  {G.  E.  Ent.  Belgique,  xxvi.  p.  cxlix)  ;  Ponj.  (Bull.  Soc. 
Ent.  France  (6),  v.  p.  cix). 

A.  sacet;  L.  Habits  and  flight  discussed  by  Fabre  (Souvenirs 
Entomologiques,  pp.  1-38,  1879)  ;  Westwood  (Proc.  Ent.  Soc. 
1868,  p.  XXV.). 

A.  palemo,  Oliv.,  is  identical  with  intricatus,  Fb.  ;  while 
morhillosiis,  Fb.,  only  differs  from  intricatus  in  having  the  punc- 
tures on  the  thorax  large,  coarse,  and  widely  separated  ;  the 
punctures  in  i)itricatHs  being  very  fine  and  close  together.  Lacor- 
daire  (Gen.  des  Coleopteres,  iii.  p.  68)  brackets  palemo  with 
morhillosus,  Fb. 

A.  cicatricosus,  Lucas,  is  very  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  A.  rariulosus,  Fb. 

The  following  genus,  Mnematidiuni,  Eitsema,  was  inadver- 
tently omitted  from  my  table.  It  is,  however,  closely  allied,  and 
indeed  hardly  separable  from  the  true  Ateadius,  from  which  it 
diiiers  in  having  the  body  flattened  and  parallel,  the  anterior. 
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femurs  toothed  and  thickened,  and  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  tri- 
angular and  subequal. 

Lansberge  founded  the  genus  Octodon,  in  which  he  placed 
Aieuclms  mnltidentafum,  Klug,  but,  owing  to  the  name  being  pre- 
occupied (Mammalia),  Ritsema  changed  it  to  Mneinatidium.. 
Bedel,  evidently  not  having  seen  Ritsema's  name,  called  it 
Neoctodon,  which  however  cannot  stand.  Lansberge's  descrip- 
tion of  the  genus  reads  thus : — "  Qui  se  compose  des  especes  a 
corps  aplati  et  parallele,  a  cuisses  anterieures  dentees  a  ecusson 
apparent  et  a  articles  des  tarses  triangulaires  subegaux." 

Mnematidium,  lUtsema. 
Tijds.  voor.  Ent.  xxxi.  p.  207  (1889). 
Octodon,  Lansberge,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.  xvii.  p.  183. 
Neoctodon,  Bedel,' L'Abeille,  xxvii.  p.  283  (1892). 
mnltidentcttum,  Klug,  Symb.  Phys.  v.  t.  41,  f.  3. 

interruptus,  Dej.  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
Hab.     Syria. 


NOTE    ON    EUMESTLETA,    Butl.,    &c.  ;     A    GROUP    OF 
NOCTU^     OF    THE     EUBLEMMINE    TYPE. 

By  a.  G.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

I  FOUNDED  this  genus  ('Entomologist,'  xxv.  189)  for  the 
reception  of  Aiithoi^hila  flammicincta,  Walk.,  and  allies ;  it  has 
the  general  aspect  of  Mcstlcta,  and  agrees  with  it  in  leg  structure. 
At  the  time  when  I  indicated  this  group  and  the  species  referable 
to  it,  the  allied  genus  Mestleta  was  placed  among  the  Deltoid 
moths,  and  therefore  I  naturally  concluded  that  if  one  group  was 
rightly  placed  there,  the  other  ought  to  follow.  Mr.  Hampson 
has  subsequently  shown  that  Mestleta  is  a  genus  of  true  Noctuas 
allied  to  Tarache  and  neighbouring  genera,  and  not  a  Deltoid. 
My  natural  conclusion,  based  upon  a  false  foundation,  therefore 
naturally  falls  to  the  ground. 

How  Prof.  Smith  failed  to  see  our  series  of  twelve  specimens 
of  this  species,  I  do  not  understand.  The  genus  was  arranged 
long  before  he  examined  the  collection  and  in  the  Enhlemmine 
group,  from  which  I  never  removed  it,  but  to  which  I  subsequently 
transferred  Mestleta  and  allies. 

Eumestleta  differs  from  Mestleta  in  its  palpi,  the  second  joint 
of  which  is  shorter  and  more  densely  fringed  in  front,  making  it 
distinctly  broader,  and  in  the  long  fringes  to  the  middle  and 
posterior  tibine.     In  pattern  it  is  very  similar. 

The  structure  of  the  legs  in  "  l^halpochares  mundida"  and 
"  T.  latipalpis''  is  very  dissimilar,  and  the  pattern  and  coloration 
more  nearly  resemble  those  of  many  species  of  Metachrostis. 
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I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Ku-by  for  assisting  me  in  working  out  the 
type  of  Thalpochares,  Led.  The  case  stands  thus : — Lederer 
indicated  his  genus  (VerhandL  zool.-bot.  Ver.  v.,  1855,  p.  267), 
and  gave  T.  ont.rina,  Hiib.,  and  T.  parva,  Hiib.,  as  types.  In 
his  subsequent  description  he  inckided  all  species  previously 
recorded  under  AntliDphila  and  ISIicra.  His  first  action,  never- 
theless, must  necessarily  stand. 

Hiibner,  in  his  '  Verzeichniss,'  p.  256,  had  already  indicated, 
as  types  of  his  genus  Eromene,  E.  ostrina,  Hiib.,  and  E.  parva, 
Hiib. ;  so  that  the  two  genera  Thalpochares  and  Eromene  are 
absolutely  synonymous. 

Following  Eromene,  stands  Hiibner's  genus  Trothisa  (types, 
T.  paida,  Hiib.,  and  T.  miniUa,YL\:\\).).  Lederer  observes  that 
"  Herrich-Schtiffer  changes  the  name  to  Trothisa,  Hiibner; 
Hiibner's  genus  Trothisa  consists,  however,  only  of  two  species, 
paula  and  minuta ;  the  remaining  species  are  separated  by  him 
into  several  other  genera, "^a  singular  reason  for  ignoring  a 
genus ! 

Thalpochares,  in  its  later  and  extended  signification,  would 
fall  to  Euhlemma,  which  precedes  both  Porphyrinia  and  Eromene 
in  Hiibner's  'Verzeichniss.' 

The  only  species  of  Euhlemma  which  bears  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  T.  mundida  and  latipalpis  in  coloration  and 
pattern  is  my  E.  Jij/pcnoides  ,-  but  in  structure  the  latter 
species  is  very  distinct,  both  the  palpi  and  legs  being  more 
slender  and  quite  naked  of  hairs,  whereas  in  these  American 
species  the  second  joint  of  the  palpus  is  very  broadly  fringed, 
distinctly  more  so  than  in  Eumestleta  flammicincta.  This  would 
indicate  affinity  rather  to  Microphysa  jiicunda  than  to  any 
species  of  Euhlemma  (the  species  of  which  genus  have  the  palpi 
either  smooth  or  coarsely  scaled,  but  never  distinctly  fringed). 

Tbe  uniform  colouring  of  the  secondaries  and  the  conspicuous 
accessory  cell  of  the  primaries  sufficiently  remove  these  American 
species  from  Microphi/sa,  whilst  the  latter  character  takes  them 
right  away  from  Euhlemma,  but  allies  them  to  Metachrostis. 

I,  therefore,  refer  these  species  and  the  allied  "Pi/ralis" 
plumhealis  of  Walker  to  a  new  genus,  which  may  be  called 

Ommatochila,  n.  gen., 
Smoky  greyish  moths,  the  primaries  of  which  are  traversed  by 
a  darker  angular  band,  edged  with  black  or  brown  and  white ; 
costal  margin  beyond  this  band  dotted  with  white,  apical  and 
outer  margins  bounded  internally  by  a  series  of  ocelloid  spots; 
a  pale  zigzag  submarginal  stripe,  more  or  less  distinct. 
Secondaries  very  uniformly  coloured,  not  l)anded.  General 
aspect  of  Metac'liro^tis,  but  with  the  second  joint  of  the  palpi 
broad  and  fringed  in  front ;  antennae  of  males  finely  ciliated. 
Type,  0.  mundula,  Zell. 
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NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

New  Species  of  Ichneumonid.e. — The  following  two  new  Ichneumons 
have  been  described  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Bignell,  F.E.S.,  iu  his  address  to  the 
members  of  the  Plymouth  Institution,  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural 
History  Society,  October  12th,  1893  :— 

Piinpla  brich/inanii,  Bignell.  Head  black  ;  under  side  of  scape  of 
antennae  and  palpi,  stramiueus ;  antenna?,  upper  side  of  thorax  and 
abdomen  fuscous,  mesothorax  darkest ;  under  side,  including  coxfe, 
legs,  and  scutellum,  ochraceous ;  scutellum  and  adjacent  part  of 
mesothorax  forming  an  oblong  square  patch  ;  hind  tibire  light  fuscous, 
with  a  ring  near  the  base,  and  apex  dark.  Antennae  25-jointed ; 
length,  3|-  mm. ;  aculea,  1  mm.  Length  of  body,  5  mm.  (excluding 
aculea) ;  expansion  of  wings,  9  mm.  A  parasite  on  spider,  Drassiis 
lapidicolens,  Walckenaer. 

Praon  absinthii,  Bignell.  Female  :  black ;  mouth  and  greater  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  terminal  joints  of  tarsi,  testaceous ;  antennae, 
third  joint  wholly,  and  fourth  all  but  the  extreme  apex,  pectus,  legs, 
apex  of  the  upper  side  of  first  segment  of  abdomen  and  base  of  the 
second,  forming  an  oblong  spot,  ochraceous.  Male :  much  darker 
insect ;  antennae  and  pectus  black.  Antenna  of  male  with  twenty-one 
joints  ;  female,  nineteen.  Length,  3  mm. ;  expansion  of  wings,  6  mm. 
A  parasite  on  Siphonuphora  absinthii,  Linne ;  and  as  figured  by  Koch, 
Fig.  272. 

Notes  on  the  Cells  of  Eetinia  resinana. — Being  desirous  of 
learning  any  facts  bearing  on  the  secretion  of  wax  by  Lepidoptera,  I 
asked  my  friend  Mr,  Clark,  of  Hackney,  to  forward  me  some  of  the 
curious  cells  formed  by  the  larva  of  Fl.  resinana,  and  he  has  most 
obligingly  complied  with  my  request.  These  cells  are  reported  to  be 
soft  and  wax-like  in  the  earlier  stages  of  formation,  but  in  their  mature 
hardened  condition  they  certainly  give  one  the  idea  of  being  purely 
resinous,  that  is,  that  they  are  the  result  of  vegetable  exudation,  and 
not  of  animal  secretion.  Still,  future  examination  may  prove  that  wax 
really  does  enter  into  their  composition.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  the  following  interesting  note  occurs  in  an  old  work  (Molina's 
'Chili,'  vol.  i.  p.  147): — "In  Coquimbo  in  Chili,  resin,  either  the 
product  of  an  insect  or  the  consequence  of  an  insect's  biting  ofi'  the 
buds  of  a  particular  species  of  Orii/anani,  is  collected  in  great  quantities. 
The  insect  in  question  is  a  small,  smooth,  red  caterpillar,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  which  changes  into  a  yellowish  moth,  with  black  stripes  upon 
its  wings  (Phalana  cerarla,  Molina).  Early  in  spring  vast  numbers  of 
the  caterpillars  collect  on  the  branches  of  the  Chlla,  where  they  form 
their  cells  of  a  kind  of  soft  white  wax  or  resin,  in  which  they  undergo  their 
transformations.  This  wax,  which  is  at  first  very  white,  but  becomes 
yellow  and  finally  brown,  is  collected  in  autumn  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  boil  it  in  water  and  make  it  up  into  little  cakes  for  the  market." 
This  passage  is  quoted  by  Kirby  and  Spence. — H.  Guard  Knaggs  ; 
Folkestone,  October,  1894. 

Note  on  Bombyx  trifolii. — Besides  clover,  larvae  of  Bombijx  trlfulU, 
in  confinement,  will  eat  walnut,  oak,  and  whitethorn,  the  last  being 
perhaps  the  food  on  which  they  thrive  best.     It  seems  absolutely  fatal 
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to  remove  the  pupfB  of  this  species  from  their  cocoons,  or  even  to  open 
the  cocoons ;  in  all  cases  in  which  this  was  done,  the  wings  of  the 
perfect  insects  failed  to  expand  at  all.  In  this  matter  it  is  more 
sensitive  than  its  relative  B.  qiwrcus,  which  appears  to  be  but  little 
affected  by  its  treatment  in  the  pupal  stage. — D.  P.  Turner  ; 
14,  Havelock  Eoad,  Toubridge. 

Food  of  Bojibyx  trifolii  Larva. — In  May  last  I  received  about  a 
dozen  larvffi  of  the  above  from  a  correspondent,  and,  being  the  first  I 
ever  had,  I  was  very  anxious  to  rear  them.  I  tried  them  with  every 
kind  of  clover  I  could  find,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  thrive,  and  I  was 
very  much  afraid  I  should  lose  them.  I  looked  through  all  my  books 
to  try  and  find  out  any  other  food  that  they  would  eat.  The  Rev.  J. 
Seymour  St.  John's  book  (' Larvre  Collecting  and  Breeding')  gives 
broom,  but  they  would  not  eat  that.  As  a  last  resource  I  went  into 
my  garden  and  picked  a  few  leaves  off  several  trees  and  shrubs, 
amongst  which  was  sallow.  On  looking  into  the  cage  the  next 
morning,  every  bit  of  the  sallow  was  eaten  up  ;  after  that  I  gave  them 
nothing  but  sallow.  They  fed  up  well,  and  I  have  seven  fine  specimens. 
The  first  emerged  on  August  1st ;  the  last,  on  August  22ud.  I  thought, 
perhaps,  this  hint  might  be  of  use  to  some  would-be  breeders  of  the 
above  species. — W.  E.  Butler  ;  Hayling  House,  Reading,  Oct.  15th. 

Char^as  graminis  in  Southern  Scotland. — With  reference  to 
Mr.  Service's  article  {ante,  p.  278),  I  was  collecting  a  few  days  at  the 
end  of  July  at  Moffat,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  found  C.  graminis  very 
abundant  on  the  heads  of  thistles ;  but  what  struck  me  as  being  very 
singular  was,  that  out  of  ten  specimens  netted  in  the  evening  nine  were 
females.  If  the  percentage  of  females  in  certain  seasons  is  anything 
like  this,  one  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  larvfe  of  this  species  become 
almost  a  plague,  as  the  quantity  of  ova  deposited  by  C.  fjraminis  is 
something  enormous. — A.  Adie  Dalglish  ;  21,  Princes  Street,  Pollok- 
shields,  Glasgow,  October  1st,  1891. 

Char^as  graminis  in  Sweden. — In  connection  with  Mr.  Service's 
interesting  article  on  this  insect  {ante,  pp.  278-282),  it  is  worth  while 
to  say  that  there  was  an  "outbreak"  of  this  species  in  Sweden  in  1892, 
and  Mr.  Sven  Lampa,  the  economic  entomologist  of  that  country,  has 
published  an  important  article  upon  it  in  '  Ent.  Tidskr.'  1893,  pp.  1-17, 
plate  1. — D.  Sharp. 

Larv^  on  Monkshood. — Referring  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Christy's  remarks 
{ante,  p.  291)  on  larvae  feeding  on  Aconitnin,  I  may  remark  that  in  August 
last,  I  found  several  larvfe  feeding  on  the  above-mentionnd  plant  in  my 
garden ;  they  have  now  emerged,  and  are  Phlofjophora  meticulosa. — W. 
E.  Butler;  Hayling  House,  Reading,  October  6th,  1894. 

Mimicry  of  Phlogophora  meticulosa. — While  walking  through 
Sutton  Park  this  morning,  I  came  across  two  specimens  of  F/do(/ophora 
meticulosa  in  situations  which  showed  off"  to  the  best  advantage  the  large 
amount  of  protective  colouring  this  species  possesses.  One  of  these 
moths  was  a  male,  the  other  a  female  ;  and  although  not  in  any  near 
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proximity  to  each  other,  they  both  occupied  similar  positions.  Both 
were  very  rich  in  colour,  the  darker  parts  of  the  fore  wings  being  of  a 
warm  olive-green,  while  the  lighter  portions  were  tinged  with  faint  rosy 
pink ;  from  their  fresh  appearance  both  had  evidently  only  recently 
emerged.  I  found  them  clinging  to  a  clump  of  mixed  bramble  and 
heather,  intermingled  with  bracken-fern.  They  rested  with  their  fore 
wings  closed  longitudinally  over  the  hind  ones,  but  their  most  striking 
feature  was  that  the  costal  margins  of  the  former  were  again  folded 
downwards,  and  then  bent  inwards  towards  the  body,  making  a  sort  of 
irregularly  crinkled  roll  on  either  side  of  the  insect.  These  little  curled- 
up  rolls,  together  with  the  bold  scalloping  of  the  wing-margins  and  the 
thick  plumage  of  the  thorax,  when  coupled  with  the  rich  marblings  of 
the  fore  wings,  gave  the  moths  an  almost  exact  resemblance  to  wither- 
ing leaves,  which  harmonized  beautifully  with  the  autumnal  tints  of 
the  real  inanimate  leaves  among  which  they  rested. — A.  J.  Johnson  ; 
Baldmere,  Sept.  3rd,  1894. 

Curious  form  of  Spilosoma  menthastri. — I  have  a  specimen  of 
S,  menthastri  in  my  collection  which  has  a  clear  brown  patch  extending 
over  nearly  half  the  area  of  the  right  front  wing ;  the  veins  snow- 
white,  however ;  the  right  hind  wing,  too,  is  slightly  brownish  at  the 
hind  margin ;  the  antenna  on  the  right  side,  also,  is  smaller  than 
its  fellow,  though  perfectly  formed.  I  caught  it  at  light,  at  Nice  (South 
France),  May  28th,  1894.  Is  the  individual  in  question  a  hybrid 
between  S.  menthastri  and  some  other  insect ;  or,  how  can  this 
condition  be  accounted  for? — Frank  Bromilow  ;  "  Selborne,"  Poole 
Boad,  West  Bournemouth,  October  1st,  1894. 

The  Scarcity  of  Pieris  brassic^  in  1894. — I  can  fully  endorse 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Lucas  (ante,  p.  295)  respecting  the  scarcity  of 
this  butterfly  during  the  present  season.  With  the  exception  of  what 
I  have  reared  from  last  year's  pupfe,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  seen 
above  a  dozen  specimens  altogether.  The  same  scarcity  seems  to  have 
also  existed  on  the  continent,  if  a  brief  tour  through  France  and 
Switzerland,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  can  be  relied  upon 
as  representing  the  prevailing  conditions  throughout  the  season,  for  I 
did  not  see  a  single  specimen  of  this  species  in  either  country,  although 
Pieris  rapa  was  very  abundant  everywhere. — W.  Harcourt  Bath  ; 
Birmingham,  October  3rd,  1894. 

Notes  on  Colias  edusa  and  the  Flight  of  Insects. — Eeferring 
to  Kev.  W.  Claxton's  remarks  upon  the  flight  of  Colias  edusa 
{ante,  p.  297),  I  can  thoroughly  endorse  his  observation  that  this 
species  generally  flies  from  east  to  west.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and 
one  which  I  have  often  thought  worthy  of  remark.  Why  is  it  ?  The 
observations  of  entomologists  have  also  proved  that  by  far  a  greater 
percentage  of  our  Heterocera  fly  from  east  to  west,  and  in  evidence  of 
this  I  may  point  out  that  as  a  general  rule  moths  are  attracted  to  light 
more  freely  when  the  light  faces  east ;  and  again  the  question  must  be 
asked — why  ?  And  so  with  the  beetle  tribe  ;  one  finds  Zahrus  gibbus 
often  in  numbers  along  the  west  side  of  corn  fields  in  Germany  in  the 
evening,  the  insect  which  has  done  considerable  injury  to  corn  crops  so 
often  ;  whilst  on  the  east  side  of  the  field  one  will  not  find  a  single  speci- 
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men,  suggesting  that  the  insect  has  some  preference  for  the  west,  and  has 
winged  its  flight  fi'om  the  east.  And,  again,  I  have  repeatedly  remarked 
that  when  the  glass  of  a  greenhouse  slopes  towards  the  east,  several 
dead  specimens  of  Dyticus  are  to  be  found  in  the  day ;  doubtless  they 
have  been  attracted  by  the  glass  they  so  often  mistake  for  water,  whilst 
winging  their  flight  from  east  to  west.  Why,  then,  is  the  flight  of 
insects  generally  from  east  to  west  ? — R.  S.  Chope. 

Callimorpha  HERA  IN  SouTH  Devon. — In  August,  1884,  I  first  met 
Mr.  Brooks  at  Starcross,  who  showed  me  two  or  three  C.  hera  which 
he  had  captured  in  that  locality.  Mr.  Waring,  of  Starcross,  had  taken 
it  in  some  numbers  years  before  then,  when  a  boy.  I  captured  my  first 
few  the  next  season,  and  during  repeated  visits  to  that  neighbourhood, 
year  after  year,  have  taken  it  in  great  numbers,  making  it  my 
speciality ;  and  in  my  frequent  notes  to  the  '  Entomologist '  have 
steadfastly  defended  it  against  the  numerous  attacks  which  threw 
doubt  on  its  authenticity.  It  is,  therefore,  a  relief  to  me  to  find  that 
at  last  the  species  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  as  British ; 
whence,  and  at  what  date,  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  England,  like 
many  other  species,  nobody  can  tell.  I  notice  that  in  a  recently-published 
number  of  a  professedly  leading  work  on  British  Lepidoptera  the  names 
of  several  gentlemen,  who  have  captured  C.  herd  m  later  years,  are 
given  as  proof  of  its  bona  fides.  This  is  very  satisfactory  to  me,  as  those 
gentlemen  obtained  their  first  information  about  the  locality,  habits, 
&c.,  from  me.  This  season  has  been  a  very  productive  one  as  regards 
C.  hera.  I  stayed  at  Starcross  during  the  month  of  August,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Mr.  H.  Eobson,  who  joined  me  in  the  second 
week ;  and  Mr.  Porritt,  of  Huddersfield,  later  on.  We  worked  with  a 
will,  and  started  in  the  usual  way,  beating  the  hedges  in  lanes  and  roads 
with  good  results,  although  many  of  the  specimens  taken  were  not  in 
cabinet  order.  With  Mr.  Eobson's  excellent  reflecting-lamp  we  tried 
light,  but  without  success.  That  C.  hera  comes  to  light  I  have  ample 
proof,  though  the  time  must  be  about  midnight  or  after.  Mr.  Porritt 
and  myself  have,  however,  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  first  natural 
flight  occurs  about  dusk,  when  we  saw  and  took  them  flying  over  flowers. 
As  there  seems  to  have  been  some  doubt  about  this  point,  I  think  it 
is  worth  recording.  With  regard  to  its  flight  in  the  sunshine,  which 
question  has  often  been  put  to  me,  I  must  say  that  in  Germany  C.  hera 
is  generally  found  on  the  slopes  among  vineyards  and  in  flowery  open 
spaces  in  woods,  and  certainly  they  are  often  seen  flying  in  the  sun- 
shine and  sitting  on  flowers ;  but  in  South  Devon  the  insect  inhabits 
hedges,  principally  in  lanes  and  main  roads.  I  have  only  occasionally 
seen  one  flying,  and  have  always  been  inclined  to  think,  owing  to  its 
extreme  shyness,  it  must  have  been  disturbed  by  some  vehicle,  or  even 
a  person  walking ;  or  they  might  have  been  changing  their  position  to 
some  sunnier  spot,  where  they  are  nearly  always  found  resting.  In 
former  years  I  have  found  the  yellow  var.  lutescens  more  prevalent,  but 
this  season  many  more  of  the  normal  red  ones  fell  to  our  nets.  The 
yellow  form  occurs  in  light  and  dark  shades  ;  but  by  far  the  rarest  are 
the  orange  or  terra-cotta  tints,  which  probably  are  the  progeny  of 
yellow  and  red  parents.  The  species  is  very  widely  distributed  in 
South  Devon,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  our  captures  in  the 
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diiferent  parts,  seems  to  be  more  abundant  farther  westward  than  I 
formerly  found  it. — J.  Jager;  180,  Kensington  Park  Eoad,  Netting 
Hill,  Sept.  1894. 

Exhibition  of  Tropical  Lepidoptera. — The  collection  of  tropical 
butterflies  and  moths  exhibited  by  Mr,  Wm.  Watkins  at  21,  Piccadilly, 
was  inspected  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  October  12th.  His 
Eoyal  Highness  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  specimens,  and  cordially  thanked  the  exhibitor  for  the  interesting 
details  he  gave  concerning  them. 
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CoLiAS  EDUSA  IN  1894. — During  a  stay  at  Clare,  Suffolk,  this  sununer, 
I  saw  three  specimens  of  C.  edusa — a  male  ou  Aug.  31st,  in  a  clover-tield  ; 
another  (sex  doubtful)  on  the  following  day,  in  the  same  place  ;  and  a 
male  on  Sept.  11th,  on  a  rough  pasture.  —  D.  P.  Turner;  14,  Havelock 
Road,  Ton  bridge. 

On  September  SOth,  at  Dorchester,  Oxon,  I  saw,  but  failed  to  secure,  a 
single  example  of  this  butterfly.  It  was  a  rather  small  male,  very  fresh 
and  bright,  and  of  a  deeper  orange  colour  than  usual. —  F.  W.  Lambert  ; 
70,  St.  Giles,  Oxford. 

C.  edusa  has  been  fairly  common  on  the  coast,  and  a  few  specimens 
have  occurred  inland,  near  Colchester. — W.  H.  Harwood  ;   Colchester. 

On  Sept.  10th  I  saw  a  specimen  of  C.  edusa  ^]ust  outside  Dulvvich  Park  ; 
on  Sept.  19th  my  brother  saw  one  near  Croydon.  On  April  28th  last  I 
found  a  wing  (left  primary)  of  LojjJiojHeryx  carmelita  ou  a  fir  tree  at  West 
Wickham. — T.  B.  Fletcher  ;  78,  Thornlaw  Road,  West  Norwood,  Oct.  19. 

Early  Occurrence  of  Hybernia  defoliaria. — I  can  give  an  earlier 
date  for  the  capture  of  H.  defoliaria  than  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  G.  S. 
Robinson  [a7ite,  p.  205).  1  took  a  female  specimen  ou  September  8th  near 
Knutsford,  Cheshire,  and  a  male  the  same  night  in  Dunham  Park,  Bowdon. 
— Lionel  Stones;  Northwood,  Seymour  Grove,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester, 
Oct.  10th,  1894.  [Mr.  W.  E.  Butler,  in  1892,  observed  this  species  in  the 
Reading  district  on  Sept.  26th  (Entom.  xxv.  287). — Ed.] 

Plusia  moneta  near  Tunbridoe  Wells. — It  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  that  I  have  again  had  the  pleasure  of  breeding 
P.  moneta,  but  I  must  confess  I  have  not  found  it  nearly  so  plentiful  this 
season. — M.  M.  Phipps;  Victoria  Road,  Southborough,  Sept.  19th,  1894. 

Ennomos  tiliaria  in  Sussex. — I  should  like  to  note  the  very  unusual 
manner  in  which  these  pretty  moths  have  occurred  here  this  year.  They 
were  much  more  common  in  August  (their  proper  season)  than  I  have  ever 
seen  them  before,  but  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  good  specimens; 
in  fact,  they  had  the  appearance  of  being  hybernated  insects.  But  now 
comes  the  extraordinary  part  of  my  story,  for  on  Sept.  19th  (quite  three 
weeks  after  the  first  lot  had  died  out)  they  reappeared  in  as  great  abundance 
as  before,  and  this  time  in  perfect  condition.  They  remained  with  us  until 
Oct.  6th.     I  have  never  seen  Ennomos  tiliaria  in  such  profusion — two  or 
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three  on  every  lamp — wliile  last  year  I  only  saw  one  during  the  season. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  the  appearance  of  the  second  brood, 
which  to  me  is  a  complete  puzzle  ? — Fkakcis  R.  Bkuce  ;  "  St.  Margarets," 
Uckfield. 

Vanessa  c-album  in  Kj^nt. — I  had  this  morniog  the  sa'c'sfactiou  of 
taking  a  fine  female  example  of  V.  c-alhum  in  my  Hide  town  garden  ;  our 
latest  dates  of  its  occurrence  are  in  1887  and  1882,  in  which  latter  year 
no  less  than  seven  specimens  were  captured  near  Walmer.  The  insect  is 
very  uncommon  and  sporadic  with  us,  generally  appearing  in  localities 
apart  and  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  —  Sidney  Webb  ;  Maidstone 
House,  Dover,  Oct.  13th,  1894. 

AcHERONTiA  ATROPOS  IN  SUFFOLK. — Following  upon  the  report  of  ray 
friend  Mr.  Pyett's  capture  of  this  moth  at  Toxford,  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  reporting  that  three  larv?e  of  this  species  have  passed  through  my  hands 
during  September.  All  came  from  one  garden  at  Hadleigh,  and  were 
handed  me  by  the  occupant.  He  found  them  all  crawling  on  a  path,  and 
had  been  exhibiting  them  as  curiosities.  Tn  captivity  they  would  not 
touch  potato,  and  appeared  to  be  gradually  dying,  and  one  did  eventually 
die,  the  other  two  turning  to  rather  undersized  chrysalids  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  They  are  being  carefully  tended,  but  their  successful  turning 
is  a  matter  of  doubt,  to  be  solved  in  the  future.  —  Harry  C.  Grimwade  ; 
1,  Cromwell  Street,  Ipswich,  Sept.  24th,  1894. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  South  Devon. — On  the  evening  of  Sept.  29th, 
whilst  walkuig  along  by  the  side  of  a  large  bed  of  Nicotlana  affinis,  I  saw 
two  specimens  of  S.  convolvuli,  but  failed  to  capture  either.  I  determined, 
however,  to  visit  the  same  spot  each  evening  at  twilight,  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  them  again,  and  on  Oct.  1st  I  was  successful  in  taking  one  at 
7.30  p.m.,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  male,  and 
measured  4f  inches  across  the  wings,  having  the  scarlet  markings  much 
exaggerated.  Is  it  not  rather  late  for  this  species  to  be  on  the  wing?  The 
specimen  has  been  added  to  the  extensive  Colby  House  collection. — 
R.  S.  Chope. 

Callidium  variabile. — Last  July  I  took  some  thirty-odd  examples  of 
this  beetle  at  Wootton,  Berks.  They  varied  considerably,  both  in  size  and 
colour,  the  testaceous  form,  however,  predominating.  The  majority  were 
taken  at  rest  in  the  evening  on  a  number  of  thick  oak  branches  standing 
in  the  corner  of  a  farmyard,  the  remainder  being  discovered  at  night  on 
the  trunks  of  apple-trees  growing  in  an  adjoining  orchard.  —  F.  W.  Lam- 
bert ;  70,  St.  Giles,  Oxford. 

Note  on  the  Season  at  Chichester. — I  never  remember  such  a  bad 
season  for  Lepidoptera  as  the  past.  Of  butterflies  there  were  almost  none, 
and  moths  were  nearly  as  scarce.  The  first  Lycana  argiolus  which  I 
saw  was  on  May  1st.  A  few  specimens  of  Colias  ediisa  were  noticed  in 
September  by  a  friend.  I  did  not  see  any  myself;  this  may  have  been  due 
in  a  measure  to  the  scarcity  of  clover  this  year  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Antidea  rubidata,  of  which  I  bred  a  fine  series,  first  began  to  appear  on 
May  17th,  and  continued  to  emerge  during  June;  the  insect  in  a  wild 
state  was  much  delayed  this  year.  The  larvse  of  Acromjcta  aceris  were 
fairly  abundant  in  August.  Sugar  was  a  complete  failure,  one  or  two  speci- 
mens of  Catocala  nupta  being  the  only  decent  takes.     On  Aug.  29th  I  took 
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a  fine  Luperina  cespitis  at  light ;  the  lamps  also  yielding  Hydr(xcia  micacea, 
Ennomos  alniaria  (tiliaria),  (a  fine  specimen  as  late  as  Oct.  5th),  Plusia 
chnjsitis,  Eubolia  cervinaria,  Cidaria  miata,  and  a  few  common  Noctuse — a 
sorry  record. — Joseph  Anderson,  Jun. 

Lepidoptera  at  Clone  rock,  Co.  Galway. — Although  the  weather  has 
been  unfavourable  during  this  summer,  and  moths  generally  scarce,  I 
have  obtained  some  interesting  specimens.  In  the  spring,  at  sallow,  Tamio- 
campa  gracilis  was  very  abundant,  especially  on  dwarf  sallow  {Salix  repens); 
on  one  patch  a  few  yards  wide  I  boxed  fifty-four  in  one  night.  T.  opima 
fairly  numerous;  Mr.  Kane  and  I  took  about  fifty  in  all.  The  moth-trap 
attracted  some  fine  Biston  hirtaria,  but  only  one  specimen  of  Eurymene 
doluhraria  and  Amphidasys  strataria.  Last  autumn  several  Hybernia  rupi- 
capraria  and  aurantiaria  were  taken,  which  I  omitted  in  the  list  in  the 
March,  May,  and  June  numbers  of  the  '  Entomologist '  [ante,  pp.  88,  169, 
190.)  Macroglossa  homhyliformis  was  taken  for  the  first  time  here,  Hying 
over  Lychnis.  At  sugar  some  very  raelanic  specimens  of  Aplecta  nehulosa 
and  three  quite  black  Boannia  repandata  vvere  taken  flying.  The  most 
important  additions  to  the  Irish  list,  as  Mr.  Kane  informs  me,  are  single 
specimens  of  Ophiodes  limaris,  Xylophasia  scolopacina,  Leucania  turca,  and 
titauropiis  fagi  (smaller  and  darker  than  Mr.  Kane's  two  Kerry  specimens), 
and  one  larva  of  the  same  feeding  on  birch.  These  were  taken  by  my 
gamekeeper  in  my  absence  between  June  1st  and  Aug.  1st,  with  many 
other  less  important  insects;  he  brought  me  also  the  fragments  of  one 
Hepialus  sylvaims,  which  he  informed  me  had  been  eaten  by  a  mouse  out 
of  a  box  lynig  on  a  shelf.  Owing  to  illness  I  have  been  unable  to  work 
myself.  The  following  list  contains  the  rarer  insects,  and  those  new  to  this 
place  : — Single  specimens  of  Nola  confusalis,  Hylophila  pra&inana,  Acro- 
nycta  menyanthidis,  Asphalia  fiavicornis,  Rusina  tenebrosa,  and  Agrotis 
saucia ;  five  specimens  of  Fterostoma  ]ialpina  ;  several  TriphcBiia  orbona, 
Hufn.  [subsequa,  Hb.),  very  ruddy,  resembling  Scotch  insects.  On  scabious, 
one  Noctiui  dahlii,  and  one  Cerastis  erythrocephala,  resembling  the  two 
which  Mr.  South  kindly  identified  for  me  as  an  intermediate  form  between 
the  type  and  var.  glabra ;  single  specimens  of  Hecatera  chrysozona,  Xylina 
soda,  Asteroscopus  sphinx  (male),  Plusia  intenogationis,  Habrostola  tri- 
plasia,  Chariclea  umbra,  Pericallia  syringaria,  Tephrosia  jmnctularia, 
Cidaria  corylata.  One  remarkable  Numeria  pulveraria  has  the  central 
transverse  baud  of  the  front  wings  strongly  margined  with  black.  Several 
specimens  of  Epunda  licheiiea,  Xylina  ornithopus,  Plusia  festuccB,  Bapta 
temerata,  three  Halia  vauaria,  and  Cidaria  dotata,  L.  (of  the  latter, 
Mr.  Kane  took  a  perfectly  fresh  specimen  on  Oct.  3rdi;  one  Polia  jiavi- 
cincta  and  a  specimen  of  Xanthia  gilvago.  Cheimatobia  boreata  seems  to 
be  faily  common  here.  Larvae  have  been  very  scarce  all  the  year,  and  are 
very  late,  three  small  Notodonta  dictceoides  being  found  on  Oct.  3rd,  while 
Acronycta  leporina  has  not  yet  pupated.  I  wish  to  correct  errata  in 
my  former  list,  as  Taniocampa  immda  has  not  occurred  here ;  and  the  four 
specimens  1  took  to  be  Hadena  contigua  have  been  identified  as  H.  dis- 
similis.—R.  E.  Dillon  ;  Clonbrock,  Ahascragh,  Ireland,  Oct.  7th,  1894. 

Rhopalocera  from  Bournemouth  and  District. — Since  coming  to 
Bournemouth  I  have  seen  or  taken  the  following  butterflies,  viz. : — Colias 
edusa  (male),  taken  by  a  collector  in  Branksome  Chine,  Aug.  31st.  Ehodo- 
cera  rhamni  (male),  seen  in  the  Poole  Bead,  Sept.  2nd.     Thecla  nibi,  one 
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observed  in  Alum  Chine,  July  1st.  Polyommatus  phlceas,  on  downs  at 
Swanacre,  Isle  of  Purbeck,  Aug.  15th.  Lyccena  agon,  took  a  male  at  Can- 
ford  Hill  Estate,  near  Parkstone  (Dorset),  July  9th,  and  found  the  species 
abundant  among  the  heather,  two  days  later,  on  Canford  Heath.  L.  icarus, 
first  captured  in  Alum  Chine,  Aug.  8th;  ab.  cmidea  (female  ab.),  Talbot 
Woods,  Aug.  18th,  one  example;  it  was  also  abundant  in  Branksome 
Chine.  The  specimens  of  this  last  were  as  fine  and  brilliant  at  least  as 
any  I  have  seen  in  the  South  of  France.  Ari/ijnnis  pa2)hia,  one  torn,  on  a 
bramble  near  Brockenhurst,  in  the  New  Forest,  Aug.  2nd.  Vanessa  urtica;, 
one  example  seen  on  some  thistles  in  Alum  Chine,  Aug.  6th.  V.  cardui, 
observed  in  Branksome  Park,  Aug.  16th.  Satynis  semele,  seen  close, 
settled  on  a  pine-tree  in  Branksome  Chine,  July  8th ;  I  subsequently 
captured  nine  specimens  on  Canford  Heath,  July  1 1th.  Epinephele  ianira, 
one  ;  same  locality  and  date  as  last.  E.  tithonus,  took  an  example  in 
Branksome  Park,  July  18th.  Hesperia  thanvias,  Branksome  Park,  July 
18th.  H.  comma,  seen  on  the  Canford  Hill  Estate,  July  9th,  and  captured 
a  specimen  ten  days  later  on  Canford  Heath.  —  Frank  Brojeilow  ;  "  Sel- 
borne,"  Poole  Road,  West  Bournemouth,  Sept.  28th,  1894. 

ToRTRicES  AT  NoRTHWooD,  MIDDLESEX. — In  addition  to  many  com- 
moner species  of  Tortrices,  I  have  taken  the  following  within  a  radius  of 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  Northwood  Station,  on  the  Metropolitan  P»,ailway  : 
— Leptof/ranima  literana,  one  e.xample,  August,  1891,  in  a  lane  by  the  side 
of  Moor  Park.  D'ltula  semifasclana,  two  larvae  in  shoots  of  sallow,  May, 
1894.  Iledija  servillana,  one  specimen  flying  over  a  high  sallow  bush  at 
dusk,  June,  1892  ;  I  frequently  searched  for  the  larva  of  this  species  during 
the  spring,  but  failed  to  find  it.  Sericoris  rivulana,  sometimes  abundant  in 
a  meadow  near  station  now  to  be  let  or  sold  for  buildiug  purposes.  Ortho- 
tcBnia  striana,  in  rough  fields  ;  scarce.  0.  hranderiana ,  larvae  on  grey 
poplar  (Populus  canescens) ;  not  common.  Capua  favillaceana,  among 
beech.  Phoxopteryx  lactana,  plentiful  among  birch.  There  are  two  forms 
of  this  species  both  equally  common ;  one  has  the  markings  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  Padisca  bilunana,  whilst  the  other  resembles  Grapho- 
litha  ramella,  and  is  sometimes  confounded  with  that  species.  Grapliolilha 
nisella,  a  few  specimens  beaten  out  of  or  flying  around  sallow  bushes. 
G.  cinerana,  common  and  sometimes  abundant  on  trunks  of  grey  poplar; 
this  species  is  less  variable  than  G.  nisella.  G.  germarana,  a  few  examples 
flying  over  high  hedges.  Padlsca  opthahnicana,  larvae  often  plentiful  in 
rolled  leaves  of  grey  poplar.  Catoptria  albersana,  one  or  two  specimens 
captured  each  year,  but  rarely  in  good  condition ;  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  the  larva,  although  well  acquainted  with  its  method  of  concealment  in 
the  leaves  of  honeysuckle.  Choreutes  myllerana,  about  a  dozen  specimens 
at  honeydew  on  sallows  in  1893;  I  could  not  discover  Scutellaria  galeri- 
culata,  the  reputed  food-plant  of  the  larva  of  this  species,  in  the  district, 
Argyrolepia  hartmanniuna,  a  few  specimens  each  year  in  damp  places  on 
the  heaths  or  commons. — Richard  South  ;  Macclesfield,  Cheshire. 

Note  on  Peronea  comariana. — This  species  was  fairly  common  during 
the  autumn  among  Myrica  gale  on  the  moss,  and  at  the  same  time  P.  com- 
parana  and  P.  schalleriana  were  beaten  from  hedgerows  around  here.  Some 
specimens  of  the  Myrica  species  resemble  small  examples  ot  P.  comparand, 
others  are  like  dwarf  P.  schalleriana,  and  others  again  appear  to  agree, 
except  in  the  matter  of  size,  with  a  form  of  P.  comparana  which  I  cannot 
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see  differs  materially  from  P.  perplexana.  These  resemblances  seem  to 
me  remarkable,  and  certainly  do  not  help  one  to  appreciate  the  special 
characters  which  are  said  to  distinguish  comparana  from  schalleriana,  and 
perplexana  from  both. — Richard  South  ;   Oxford  Road,  Macclesfield, 

Lepidopteka  at  Light  in  Swansea  District. — I  was  very  interested 
in  Mr.  E.  F.  Studd's  note  about  his  moth-trap  [ante,  p.  55),  as  I  have  used 
the  illuminated  trap  for  the  last  two  years,  and  have  also  found  it  in- 
valuable. My  traps  (I  have  two)  were  placed  in  a  park  facing  a  wood  of 
beech,  birch,  oak,  &c.,  one  on  an  elevation  under  a  clump  of  large  elms 
about  150  yards  from  the  wood,  the  other  under  a  large  oak,  also  on  an 
elevation,  about  20  or  30  yards  from  the  wood,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart  from  each  other.  I  believe  in  placing  the  traps  under  trees,  as 
the  light  appears  to  be  stronger  when  in  the  shade,  and  also  the  branches 
keep  off  the  morning  sun,  which  is  apt  to  make  the  moths  inside  lively,  and 
consequently  harder  to  box.  I  also  put  a  piece  of  old  matting  on  top  of 
the  trap,  hanging  over  the  front  a  couple  of  inches  ;  this  also  keeps  the  sun 
off,  and  some  moths  prefer  to  alight  on  this  in  preference  to  going  inside, 
and  are  found  there  next  morning.  A  dark  night  is,  of  course,  necessary, 
and  the  less  wind  the  better.  On  some  nights  one  of  the  traps  would  be 
full,  while  the  other  was  comparatively  empty,  which  is  difficult  to  account 
for,  as  they  are  both  facing  the  same  way.  I  found  that  1892  was  a  much 
better  year  for  light  than  1893.  I  only  had  one  trap  then,  and  took  nearly 
as  many  that  year  with  one  as  I  did  last  year  with  two.  I  started  one  of 
my  traps  about  the  first  week  in  March,  but  only  took  a  few  leucophaaria, 
multistrigaria,  progeynmaria,  rupicapjraria,  and  cnida,  but  failed  to  get  the 
species  I  set  it  for,  viz.,  C.  fluviata,  having  taken  one  the  autumn  before. 
About  the  third  week  in  March  moths  were  more  plentiful,  as  viunda, 
ruhricosa,  gracilis,  instabilis,  gothica,  prodromaria,  opima,  &c.,  came  to  it ; 
and  by  April  7th  they  were  in  full  swing,  taking  on  that  night  1  ahrup- 
taria,  3  lohulata,  2  j)fodromaria,  7  munda,  4  opima,  2  ruhricosa,  1  illunaria, 
1  nanata,  1  spinula,  4  gothica,  1  instabilis,  1  stabilis,  2  cruda,  8  j^rogem- 
mar  la,  2  badiata,  2  abbreviata,  1  exoleta,  1  vetusta,  1  multistrigaria,  and  2 
CBScularia.  From  the  7th  to  the  16th  of  April  the  nights  were  very  cold, 
with  occasional  frost,  so  it  was  useless  to  light  the  traps  ;  the  16th  produced 
1  hiundularia  (black),  1  crepuscularia,  1  chamomillce,  1  derivata,  2  badiata, 
1  mendica  (male),  1  diibitaia,  gothica,  progemmaria ,  &c. ;  the  other  insects 
taken  during  April  being  jmmilata,  petraria,  silaceata,  vulgata,  palumbaria, 
porata,  dictceoicles,  gracilis,  siiffamata,  pulveraria,  falcida,  j^unctulata,  tri- 
plasia,  remutata,  and  confusalis.  May  produced,  besides  those  already 
named,  basilinea,  lunaria,  menthastri,  bidentata,  trilinea,  impluviata, 
dodonea,  pudibunda,  lactearia,  decolorata,  ptalpina,  tenehrosa,  pisi,  thalas- 
sina,  centaureata,  lubricipeda,  capsincola,  nana,  B.  rubi  (female),  morpheus, 
dolobraria,  dentina,  p)lagiata,  exclamationis,  hucephala,  unidentata,  russata, 
cinerea,  /estiva  var.  bilinea,  corylata,  L.  comma,  pulchellata,  carpophaga, 
viretata,  fagi,  plecta,  batis,  lacertula,  affinitata,  cucubali,  ribesiaria,  lari- 
ciata,  propugnata,  impura,  ruberata,  corticea,  and  oleracea.  During  June 
and  July  (I  was  away  from  June  12th  to  July  8th)  I  took  lunaria,  rurea, 
margaritaria,  notata,  batis,  imitaria,  pulchrina,  cytisaria,  pudorina,  cucul- 
latella,  alsines,  graminis,  spinula,  illunaria,  comitata,  crepitscidaria,  centaur- 
eata, tiliaria,  and  immanata,  which  I  consider  a  very  bad  record.  In  August 
things  began  to  look  up  a  bit,  as  I  consider  this  one  of  the  best  months  for 
light.     I  did  not  begin  lighting  till  the  9th,  the  evenings  being  unfavourable 
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up  to  that  time  ;  but  on  that  date  I  took  diluta,  rufa,  testacea,  plagiata, 
spinula,  tenehrosa,  N.  rubi,  xantliographa,  ocellata,  illunaria,  j)uynilata, 
russata,  fluctuata,  graminis,  pyramided,  brassicce,  rumicis,  H.  sylvamis, 
nktitans,  cespitis,  palpina,  micacea,falcula,  erosaria,  and  fulva;  the  other 
moths  taken  during  the  month  heiag  propugnata,  galiata,  chrysitis,  G.  fla- 
vago,  cerago,  ferrugata,  popularis,  capsophila,  unidentata,  testata,  variata, 
pallens,  exanthemaria,  plecta,  c-nigrum,  cubicularis,  and  neglecta.  September 
produced  popidaris  silago,  cespitis,  lunosa,  and  fulva :  and  October  only 
pennaria,  dilutata,  and  oxyacanth(B. —  R.  B.  Robkrtson  ;  Coxhorne,  near 
Clieltenham. 

Deilephila  GALit  ON  THE  East  Coast. — I  am  surprised  at  not  seeing 
any  notices  of  the  capture  of  D.  galil  this  year.  I  took  five  larvae,  which 
have  changed  to  pupae,  on  the  Essex  coast ;  but,  though  I  spent  several 
days  in  searching  many  miles  of  coast,  I  could  find  no  more.  I  thought, 
however,  that  other  collectors  elsewhere  had  very  likely  been  more  fortunate. 
I  saw  many  places  where  Macroglossa  stellatarum  and  Chmrocampa porcellus 
had  been  feeding,  but  was  too  late  for  most  of  them. — W.  H.  Harwood  ; 
Colchester,  Oct.  20th,  1894. 

Notes  on  the  Season  at  Colchester.  —  The  season  here  has  not 
been  a  very  good  one,  though  a  distinct  improvement  upon  last  year ;  for 
then,  though  some  species  were  unusually  common,  they  were  also  very 
constant  in  colour  and  markings,  whereas  this  year  variation  has  been  much 
more  rife.  The  best  insect  I  obtained  was  a  pale,  almost  white,  Epinephele 
tithonus,  in  absolutely  perfect  condition  ;  tliis  was  captured  by  one  of 
my  sons,  and  we  also  took  a  series  of  other  interesting  forms  of  this 
species.  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  too,  proved  to  be  worth  looking  after ;  but 
A.  selene  and  A.  adippe  were  much  scarcer  than  usual,  and  very  constant, 
except  that  some  specimens  were  extremely  small.  E.  ianira  was  extremely 
variable,  and  several  good  bleached  and  mottled  forms  turned  up.  Zygmia 
jUipendulcB,  which  seemed  all  but  extinct  last  year,  was  again  to  be  seen  in 
some  numbers,  though  by  no  means  in  its  usual  abundance,  and  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  capture  five  fine  pale  specimens. — W.  H.  Harwood. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — October  Srd,  1894;.  The  Right 
Honble.  Lord  Walsingham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Alick  Marshall,  of  Bexley,  Kent,  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Blandford  exhibited  specimens  of  a 
sand-flea,  chigoe  or  nigua,  received  from  Mr.  Szigetvary,  of  the  Im- 
perial Maritime  Customs,  China,  who  had  found  them  in  the  ears  of 
sewer-rats  trapped  at  Ningpo.  Mr.  Blandford  stated  that  the  species 
was  allied  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the  American  species,  Sarcupsylla 
penetrans,  L.,  one  of  the  most  troublesome  pests  in  Tropical  America 
and  the  West  Indies  to  man  and  various  domestic  and  wild  animals, 
the  female  burrowing  into  the  skin,  usually  of  the  feet,  but  also  of  any 
other  accessible  region.  He  said  that  the  distribution  of  the  chigoe 
was  recorded  over  Tropical  America  and  the  Antilles  from  30"  N.  to 
30°  S.,  and  of  late  years  it  had  established  itself  in  Angola,  Loango, 
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and  the  Congo.  Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr.  McLacblan,  Lord  Walsingliam, 
Mr,  Champion,  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  Mr.  Barrett,  and  others  took  part  in 
the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  F.  C.  Adams  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  Mallota  cristaloides,  a  species  of  Diptera  new  to  Britain,  taken  by 
himself  in  the  New  Forest  on  the  20th  July  last.  He  said  that  the 
species  had  been  identified  by  Mr,  Austen,  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
that  he  had  presented  the  specimen  to  the  National  Collection.  Mr. 
Verrall  made  some  remarks  on  the  species  and  on  the  distribution  of 
several  allied  species  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Lord  Walsingham,  as  a 
Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  specimen  to  that  Institution.  Mr.  Tutt  exhibited 
specimens  of  a  form  of  ZygcBna  exulans,  well  scaled,  and  with  the  ner- 
vures  and  fore  legs  of  a  decidedly  orange  colour,  collected  during  the 
last  week  in  July  by  Dr.  Chapman  in  the  La  Grave  district  of  the  Alps, 
at  a  considerable  elevation  ;  also  specimens  of  the  same  species  taken 
by  Dr.  Chapman  near  Cogne,  and  others  from  the  Grauson  Valley,  the 
females  of  which  were  less  densely  scaled.  He  also  exhibited  Scotch 
specimens  for  comparison,  and  stated  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
latter  were  probably  as  densely  scaled  as  the  continental  ones,  but  that, 
owing  to  the  differences  in  the  climate  of  Scotland  and  Switzerland, 
collectors  had  fewer  opportunities  of  getting  the  Scotch  specimens  in 
good  condition.  Mr.  P.  M.  Bright  exhibited  a  remarkable  series  of  varie- 
ties of  Arctia  menthastri  h-om  N.  Scotland,  also  series  of  Liparis  monacha 
(including  darkvars.j,  Boarmia  roboraria  and  Tortrix  j)icearia,  from  the 
New  Forest;  Zyga^na  exulans  ivoxn  Braemar;  Noctua  glareosa  from  Mont- 
rose and  the  Shetlands  ;  Agrotis  ■pijrophila  from  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
and  Pitcaple,  N.B. ;  red  varieties  of  Taniocampa  gracilis  ;  and  a  speci- 
men of  Sterrha  sacraria,  taken  at  light,  at  Mudeford,  in  October,  1893  ; 
also  living  larvae  of  Eidepia  cribrum.  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  exhibited  a 
living  specimen  of  a  large  species  of  Pulex,  which  he  believed  to  be 
HystricopsijUa  talpce,  Curtis,  taken  at  Hartlip,  Kent.  Mr.  Verrall  and 
the  Chairman  made  some  remarks  on  this  and  allied  species.  Mr,  K. 
J.  Morton  communicated  a  paper  entitled  "  Palsearctic  NemoursB." 
Lord  Walsingham  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  Ptero- 
phorida),  Tortricidfe,  and  Tineidte  of  the  Madeira  Islands,  with  Notes 
and  Descriptions  of  New  Species."  In  this  paper  sixty-six  species  of 
Lepidoptera  belonging  to  these  families  were  recorded  as  occurring  in 
the  Madeiras,  of  which  thirty  were  noticed  as  peculiar  to  the  Islands, 
twelve  as  common  to  the  Madeiras  and  Canaries  (of  which  two  were 
not  known  as  occurring  elsewhere),  and  one  extends  its  range  only  to 
North  Africa.  Over  thirty  species  were  added  to  the  list,  and  one  new 
genus,  seven  new  species,  and  two  new  varieties  were  described.  Mr. 
Jacoby  and  Mr.  Bethune-Baker  made  some  remarks  on  the  species 
and  their  geographical  distribution.  Mr.  Blaudford  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  A  Supplementary  Note  on  the  Scolytidse  of  Japan,  with  a 
list  of  Species." — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
September  27th.  E.  Step,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Auld 
exhibited  a  larva  of  Phorodesina  smaragdaria,  Fb.,  which  had  been 
feeding  fourteen  months.  Mr.  Jager  exhibited  the  series  of  Cullimorpha 
hera,  L.,  taken  by  him  in  S.  Devon  this  year,  while  accompanied  by 
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Messrs.  H.  Robson  and  G.  T.  Porritt.  The  red,  yellow,  and  terra- 
cotta forms  were  all  represented.  Mr.  Winkley,  two  specimens  of  a 
second  brood  of  Smerinthiis  populi,  L.,  bred  this  year.  Mr.  Filer,  long 
series  of  bred  Papilio  machaon,  L.,  from  Cambridge,  one  specimen 
having  the  marginal  band  of  the  hind  wing  extended  so  as  to  unite 
with  the  discoidal  spot.  Mr.  H.  Moore,  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  urticcB, 
L.,  from  Vienna,  having  the  two  spots  only  represented  by  a  few  dark 
scales.  Mr.  Williams,  a  specimen  of  the  intestinal  worm,  (rjrdkis 
aquaticus,  which  had  emerged  from  the  body  of  a  water  spider.  Mr. 
A.  Hall,  about  twenty  species  of  Ehopalocera  from  Japan,  identical  or 
almost  identical  with  British  species,  including  Papilio  machaon,  L., 
Leucophasia  sinapis,  L.,  Gonopteryx  rhaiind,  L.,  &c.  Mr.  T.  W.  Hall, 
a  long  series  of  Melanippe  Jiuctuata,  L.,  from  Perth,  one  being  ochreous, 
many  dark,  and  several  were  var.  neapolisata.  Mr.  Adkin,  Zi/f/ce^ia 
exulans,  Hock.,  from  Braemar  ;  Sesia  scoliiformis,  Bork.,  from  Ean- 
noch  ;  light  and  dark  forms  of  Abraxas  grossnlariata,  L.,  and  grey 
forms  of  Melanippe  Jiuctuata,  L.,  from  Aberdeen.  Mr.  West  (Green- 
wich), on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tugwell,  a  large  number  of  Zygcena  exulans, 
Hoch.,  taken  this  year  at  Braemar,  with  cocoons  in  situ  on  crowberry. 
Mr.  Tutt  made  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the  different  climatal 
conditions  which  the  same  species  of  Lepidoptera  experienced  in  the 
High  Alps  and  in  our  own  country,  and  noted  various  modifications  of 
habits  resulting  therefrom. 

October  11th. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  E.  H.  Trenerry, 
of  Clapham  Park,  was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  Oldham  exhibited, 
from  his  garden  at  Woodford,  a  very  varied  series  of  Tripliana  pronuba, 
L.,  series  of  T.  orbona,  Hufn.,  and  a  few  Plusia  (jamma,  L.  Mr.  R. 
Adkin,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  South,  series  of  Padisca  sordiclana,  Hb,, 
Peronea  hastiana,  L.,  P.  comparana,  Hb.,  P.  comariana,  Zell.,  and 
P.  schalleriana,  L.,  from  Macclesfield,  and  read  notes  (a  long  discussion 
took  place  on  the  perplexities  in  differentiating  the  last  three  species) ; 
on  behalf  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Greene,  a  series  of  well-executed  coloured 
drawings  of  the  most  striking  vars.  of  Abraxas  yrossulariata,  L.,  bred 
by  him  during  the  last  few  years,  and  read  notes ;  and  on  behalf  of 
himself,  series  of  Acronycta  rumicis,  L.,  from  many  localities,  and  a 
bred  series  of  Eupithecia  jasioneata,  Crewe,  from  Ireland,  and  read 
notes.  Mr.  Mansbridge,  long  varied  series  of  A.  yrossulariata  and  A. 
sylcata,  from  Yorkshire,  and  contributed  notes.  Mr.  H.  Moore,  a 
female  Lycoina  corydon,  Fb.,  with  male  coloration,  and  specimens  of 
Bombyx  quercus,  L.,  Catocala  7iupta,  L.,  and  Ocneria  dispar,  L.,  with  a 
batch  of  ova  of  the  last  species,  all  from  France.  A  long  discussion 
on  0.  dispar  ensued.  Mr.  McArthur,  series  of  Toxocampa  cracca;,  Fb., 
Noctua  ylarcosa,  Esp.,  Acronycta  rumicis,  L.,  and  Ayrotis  ayathina,  Dup., 
all  from  N.  Devon.  Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs  exhibited  types  of  Plusia  ni, 
Hb.  Mr.  Tutt,  a  narrow-winged  specimen  of  Eupithecia  subnotata, 
Hb.,  Ayrotis  riper.,  Hb.,  from  St.  Anne's-on-Sea,  and  two  specimens  of 
Eupnthecia  subfulvata,  Haw.,  var.  oxydata,  Tr.  Mr.  Fenn,  series  of 
Cirrhcedia  xerampelinn,  Hb.,  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  series  or 
examples  of  Aporophyla  austraUs,  Gn.,  Epunda  lutidenta,  Bork.,  E. 
lichenea,  Hb.,  Anchocelis  lunosa.  Haw.,  Calocampa  vetusta,  Hb.,  and 
Xtjlina  semibrunnea,  Haw.,  all  from  Deal.  Mr.  Tugwell  and  Mr.  Tutt 
exhibited  a  large  number  of  Scotch  and  Swiss  specimens  of  Zyycena 
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exulans,  Hoch,,  and  contributed  papers  thereon.      A  considerable  dis- 
cussion ensued. — Hy.  J.  Turnee,  Hon.  Report  Secretary. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — September  llth,  1894. — Mr. 
G.  H.  Kenrick,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Valentine  Smith, 
Wellington  Eoad,  Edgbaston,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 
Exhibits  : — Messrs,  R.  C.  Bradley  and  C.  J.  Wainwright,  a  collection 
of  insects  made  during  ten  days  spent  in  the  New  Forest  in  the  middle 
of  July  this  year  ;  the  Lepidoptera  included  freshly  emerged  specimens 
of  Lithosia  mesomella  and  Erastria  fasciana,  which  were  thus  a  full 
month  late  ;  also  Cleora  glahraria,  Calligenia  miniata,  &c.  ;  eleven 
species  of  dragonflies  ;  and  a  number  of  Aculeate-Hymenoptera,  in- 
cluding Ammopliila  sabulosa,  Crahro  vagus,  and  crihrarius,  &c.  ;  but  the 
chief  part  of  the  collection  consisted  of  Diptera — Aloyhora  hemiptera 
and  Echinomtjia  grossa  in  good  series,  one  specimen  of  E.  lurida,  also 
Myiolepta  hiteola,  Laphriamarglnata,  Dioctria  reinhardi,  D.flavipes,  Lim- 
nohia  Ufasciata,  and  many  others  not  yet  fully  identified,  including  one 
Dicranomyia  taken  by  Mr.  Bradley,  belonging  probably  to  an  unde- 
scribed  species.  Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter,  a  line  collection  of  Lepidoptera 
taken  during  a  month's  collecting  in  July  at  Brockenhurst,  including 
Triplia:na  subsequa,  Cleora  glabraria  and  lichenaria,  Macaria  alternata, 
and  long  series  of  the  species  more  usually  met  with.  Mr.  R.  G.  B. 
Chase  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  New  Forest  captures ;  the  former,  series 
(bred  this  year)  of  Limenitis  sibylla,  Apatura  iris,  &c. ;  and  the  latter, 
insects  captured  in  former  years,  including  Selidoscma  jditmaria.  Mr. 
E.  C.  Rossiter,  Asthena  blomeri,  Cymatophora  fluctuosa,  Sec,  from 
Arley,  and  a  series  of  Hepialus  velleda  from  Clent,  where  he  said  it  had 
occurred  more  freely  than  usual  this  year,  but  the  specimens  were 
much  smaller.  Last  year  he  took  only  a  few,  but  much  larger,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Haines,  insects  taken  thirty  years  ago  by  his  father,  including  Cy- 
matophora octogesima,  from  Bewdley. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — October  8th, 
189i  (opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session).  Mr,  S,  J.  Capper, 
F,L.S.,  F,E.S.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson  stated  that  Orgyia 
fascelina,  which  he  supposed  had  been  exterminated  from  the  sand- 
hills, was  in  profusion  at  Formby  in  the  larval  state.  Mr.  Percy 
Bright,  of  Bournemouth,  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  a  case  of 
Lepidoptera  which  he  had  collected  and  brought  with  him  for  exhibi- 
tion, including  a  series  of  a  smoky  form  of  Spilosoma  menthastri  from 
the  North  of  Scotland,  fine  series  of  Zygmna  exulmis  and  Crambusfurca- 
telhis  taken  by  himself  this  year  at  Braemar,  Sesia  scoliiformis  from 
Rannoch,  Crambus  myellus,  dark  forms  of  Liparis  monacha  from  the 
New  Forest,  and  Tortrix  picearia  from  the  same  locality,  a  dark  well' 
marked  specimen  of  Noctua  glareosa  from  Montrose,  and  a  chalky 
variety  of  Syrichthus  alveolus  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr,  F,  N.  Pierce 
read  a  short  note  respecting  the  genitalia  of  two  specimens  of  Bombyx 
quercus.  During  the  evening  the  President  exhibited  a  fine  series  of 
Calymnia  trapezina.  Mr.  Gregson,  specimens  of  Lithosia  sericea,  taken 
by  himself  this  year,  Melanippe  hastata  var.  hastulata  from  Sutherland- 
shire,  and  varieties  of  Arctia  caia,  bred  by  himself  this  year.  Mr.  C. 
E.  Stott,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  H,  S.  Clark,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  two  speci- 
mens of  Sphinx  pinastri. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Ho7i.  Sec. 
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A    VARIETY    OF    ARGYNNIS    AGLAIA,    L. 
By  Boris  N.  Menshootkin. 


Among  the  Lepidoptera  captured  this  year  near  Longa 
(Government  of  St.  Petersburg)  was  a  variety  of  A.  ag la ia  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  quite  new.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take 
it  on  the  18th  of  July.  The  form  perhaps  also  occurs  in  other 
places,  but  so  far  I  have  not  found  a  description  of  it  anywhere. 

In  general  appearance  it  is  very  striking,  the  specimen  being 
almost  entirely  black,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
figure.  The  specimen  was  quite  fresh,  and  appeared  to  have 
only  shortly  left  the  pupa;  it  is  now  in  the  University's 
collections.     The  following  is  a  description  : — 

Upper  surface  : — Fore  wings  are  coloured  as  in  ordinary 
A.  aglaia ;  black  spots,  except  in  the  discoidal  cell,  are  not 
individually  to  be  seen.  The  marginal  line  is  very  thick,  and 
represents  a  black  l)and  ra,ther  than  a  line ;  the  light  spaces 
between  the  marginal  line  and  so-called  "  marginal  lunules  "  are 
absent,  and  the  lunules  themselves  and  the  marginal  line  have 
merged  together ;  therefore  giving  the  latter  the  aspect  of  a 
band.  In  the  submarginal  area  a  broad  black  belt  occupies  all 
the  space  between  the  marginal  and  submarginal  rows  of  black 
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dots  of  the  ordinary  A.  aglaia.  The  base  of  the  fore  wings  has 
a  deeper  colour  than  the  other  brown  parts  of  the  wings.  In  the 
discoidal  cell  the  spots  number  three ;  the  first  (counting  from 
the  base)  is  of  ordinary  form ;  the  typical  second  and  third 
have  merged  together,  forming  a  large,  black,  irregular  spot ; 
between  the  first  and  second  the  yellowish  ground  colour  forms  a 
capital  L  ;  the  last  (third  in  the  variety)  is  larger  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  is  somewhat  like  the  capital  letter  B.  The  nervules 
in  the  marginal  area  are  black,  and  very  broad  as  compared  with 
the  basal  part,  where  they  are  of  just  the  same  aspect  as  in  the 
typical  specimens. 

Hind  wings — Marginal  area  : — The  marginal  line  and  the 
lunules  are  typical;  but  the  marginal  row  of  dots  fails  altogether, 
or  is  merged  with  the  broad  black  belt ;  compared  with  the 
figure  of  A.  aglaia  var.  as  described  by  Mr.  Fowler,*  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  pale  spots  of  my  variety  are  exactly  in  the  places 
of  the.  "seven  broad  black  bars"  of  the  secondaries  of  his 
variet3\  The  whole  of  the  submarginal  area  one  broad  black  band ; 
the  nervules  that  traverse  it  are  much  paler  than  the  general 
colour,  and  therefore  easily  seen ;  the  same  with  the  marginal 
area,  where  they  are  encased  in  broad  black  lines.  The  black 
spot  near  the  base  of  the  wing  has  not  the  typical  prolongation, 
and  is  on  the  whole  much  smaller ;  being  surrounded  by  black  it 
is  not  very  distinct.     The  base  is  almost  entirely  black. 

The  under  surface  difters  as  much  as  the  upper  from  that 
of  the  typical  A.  aglaia.  Fore  wings: — Marginal  area  without 
black  spots,  wdth  only  four  pale  yellow  round  dots  and  two  long 
silvery  bars  at  the  tip  of  the  wing,  corresponding  to  the  two 
long  pale  spots  (fifth  and  sixth)  of  the  marginal  area  of  the 
upper  surface.  The  submarginal  area  has  two  rows  of  black 
spots ;  the  row  nearest  to  the  base  is  formed  by  six  large  and 
broad  spots,  about  twice  as  large  as  the  typical  ones;  the  outside 
row  by  four  spots,  of  elongated  form,  except  the  last,  which  is 
round.  The  discoidal  cell  has  only  three  spots, — first  small, 
second  and  third  merged  together,  fourth  like  capital  B,  of  exactly 
the  same  form  as  on  the  upper  surface.     Nervules  typical. 

The  hind  wings  have  in  all  only  eleven  silvery  spots,  instead  of 
the  typical  twenty-one.  The  marginal  area  has  distinct  marginal 
lunules  and  seven  spots,  which  have  a  little  silver  in  them,  and 
are  horse-shoed  on  the  marginal  side  with  black.  The  last  spot 
is  elongated,  silvery,  and  surrounded  by  a  black  border.  The 
submarginal  area  is  utterly  devoid  of  silver  spots  ;  in  place 
of  them  are  spots  of  a  reddish  brown  hue,  seven  in  number; 
they  are  represented  on  the  figure  as  darker  than  the  ground 
colour,  which  is  typical.  The  basal  area  has  only  four  large 
silver  spots,  just  like  the  var.  charlotta.    Nervules  distinctly  seen, 

*  Ante,  p.  131,  and  fig.  on  p.  182. 
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As  will  be  remarked,  this  variety  has  the  following  particular 
in  common  with  the  variety  of  A.  selenc,  previously  described  by 
me  (ante,  p.  183)  :  both  have  much  more  black  than  the  typical 
forms.  As  black  absorbs  more  heat,  may  not  this  be  a  device  to 
keep  the  Lepidoptera  warm  in  our  cold  climate  ? 

Sfc.  Petersburg  University,  August  13th,  1894. 


THE    NORTH    AMERICAN    SPECIES    OF    INGUPU. 
By  John  B.   Smith,   Sc.D. 

To  the  notes  given  by  Mr.  Butler  in  the  *  Entomologist '  for 
Oct.  1894  (p.  282),  I  have  nothing  to  add  in  the  way  of  criticism, 
and  only  a  few  words  in  explanation.  At  the  time  I  examined 
the  collection  there  were  arranged  of  the  Noctuid^  nine  cabinets 
of  twenty  drawers  each,  and  in  cabinet  10  there  were  two 
drawers  completed  ;  making  in  all  182  boxes  looked  over,  more 
or  less  carefully.  My  notes  on  this  part  of  the  collection  refer 
to  the  number  of  the  cabinet  and  drawer  in  which  the  species 
annotated  were  found  ;  and  after  "  Cab.  10,  Box  2,"  I  find — 
"  Thus  far  the  collection  was  arranged."  Beyond  this  point  my 
notes  show  a  constant  reference  from  the  Grote  boxes  to  the 
Museum  drawers,  and  the  Plusii)ii  were  the  first  to  be  examined 
of  the  unarranged  material.  In  the  Grote  boxes  I  found  his  col- 
lection of  Infiiira  intact,  and  I  noted  the  presence  of  five  species, 
among  them  the  type  oiflahella.  This  series,  then,  was  certainly 
not  incorporated  with  the  remainder  of  the  Museum  material. 

After  I  had  been  over  the  entire  series  of  Noctuid  boxes,  I 
made  in  my  note-book  a  list  of  all  the  names  of  the  Walker 
species  which  I  had  not  then  found,  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
further  search;  and  in  this  list  I  find  I.  fuscescens  and  I.i^rodacta. 
My  book  then  shows  that  I  looked  over  the  Bombycid  series, 
finding  a  number  of  species  of  interest  as  I  proceeded  ;  but  here 
I  kept  no  memorandum  of  cabinet  or  drawer  number.  Among 
these  somewhat  random  notes  I  find  the  references  of  /.  iiroducta 
to  ahrostoloides,  and  of  I.  fuscescens  to  I.  iyr(Binlata.  Concerning 
Edema  fuscescens,  which  is,  as  Mr.  Butler  says,  described  from 
Honduras,  it  was  referred  to  by  Messrs.  Grote  and  Robinson  as 
an  Iiuiura,  and  so  came  upon  my  list.  I  have  no  note  of  the 
locality  of  the  specimen  seen  by  me,  and  no  special  comment  on 
the  species,  except  that  it  equals  iDvapilata.  I  did  not  see 
I.  cristatnx,  and  probably,  therefore,  not  the  real  type  oi fuscescens 
if  the  two  were  associated.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  cristatrix 
can  be  dropped  from  our  list,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
Mr.  Butler  is  right  about  pjiduum.  In  other  words,  I  accept 
Mr.  Butler's  conclusions  in  this  genus. 

2e2 
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ON   A   LECANIVM  FKOM  EOCHESTER,  N.Y.  (U.S.A.),  CON- 
SIDERED  IDENTICAL   WITH   L.   JUGLANDIS,   Botich6. 

By  T.  D.  a.  Cockeeell. 
Entomologist  of  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  Bouche,  who  was  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin,  described  various  Coccidfe  which  came 
under  his  observation.  One  of  these,  which  occurred  in  Germany 
on  Juglans  nifira  and  J.  regia,  is  the  above-mentioned  Lccaii'mm 
jnglandis.  Signoret,  in  his  famous  'Essai,'  was  obliged  to  quote 
Bouche's  description,  never  having  met  with  the  species  himself. 
He  remarked,  however,  that  he  thought  L.  juglandifex  of  Fitch, 
though  American,  was  the  same  species. 

Turning  now  to  Fitch's  writings,  we  find,  in  the  Trans.  N.Y. 
Agr.  Soc.  for  1856,  p.  463,  a  description  of  Lecaniumjuglanclifex, 
n.  sp.,  the  Butternut  scale-insect.  A  comparison  of  this  de- 
scription with  that  of  Bouche,  as  quoted  by  Signoret,  seems 
convincing  as  to  the  identity.  I  will  give  the  characters  cited 
in  parallel  columns,  using  for  juglandis  a  translation  written  by 
my  wife : — 


Ij.  juglandis,  Bouche. 

?  oblong,  convex,  of  a  grey- 
brown  with  yellow  bands,  and  the 
dorsal  line  yellow.  Length  2  lines. 
This  cochineal  much  resembles  L. 
.persiea;,  but  it  is  still  larger.  The 
females  end  by  becoming  formless, 
with  much  elevation,  and  are  2-3 
lines  in  diameter. 

[(?]  pupa  is  oblong,  depressed, 
whitish,  a  little  striated. 


(?  of  a  deep  reddish  brown,  with 
blacldsli  head,  the  wings  whitish, 
the  anterior  edge  red,  shaded  as 
far  as  the  first  nerves,  the  tails 
white.  Length  f  line.  The  an- 
tennae of  the  male  have  knotty 
hairs  at  the  extremity. 

Looking  through  the  '  Zoological  Record,'  I  find  L.  juglandis 
mentioned  in  1873  (Signoret's  paper),  and  again  in  1884,     It  is 


L.  jnglandife.v,  Fitch. 

[  ?  ]  Hemispheric,  dull  yellowish 
or  black,  about  0-22  long  and  0-18 
broad,  notched  at  hind  end,  fre- 
quently with  paler  stripe  along 
middle,  and  paler  margin  with 
transverse  blackish  bands. 


(?  pupae  are  oblong  oval,  mode- 
rately elevated  white  scales  about 
0-10  long  and  half  as  broad,  thin 
and  somewhat  hyaline,  with  a 
slender  snow-white  line  running 
lengthwise  along  each  side  of  the 
middle,  and  uniting  posteriorly, 
with  a  similar  line  transversely 
across  the  scale  half-way  between 
middle  and  hind  end. 

(?  rusty  reddish,  thorax  darker, 
scutel  and  head  blackish,  neck 
narrowly  pale  red.  Antennae  8- 
jointed  [error,  no  doubt,  for  10] . 
Wings  transparent  but  not  glassy, 
vein  reddish. 
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also  recorded  from  New  Jersey  in  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith's  catalogue 
of  the  insects  of  that  State.  L.  juglandifex  is  treated  of  in 
Packard's  great  work  on  Forest  Insects,  p.  338. 

So  much  for  the  published  information ;  now  we  may  turn  to 
the  specimens. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Dr.  Lintner  sent  me  specimens  of  a  Lccanuim 
thickly  infesting  a  twig  of  plum.  These  were  from  Piochester, 
N.Y.,  and  the  insect  was  there  causing  some  alarm.  The  species 
was  new  to  me,  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  be 
none  other  than  L.  jnglandis,  Bouche  {juglandifex,  Fitch).  As 
remarked  by  Bouche,  it  much  resembles  L.  persica,  but  it  may 
be  very  easily  distinguished  at  sight,  if  living,  by  the  markings 
of  the  immature  female  scale,  which  are  as  indicated  by  Bouche 
in  his  description.  The  transverse  yellow  and  blackish  bands 
alternate,  so  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  statements 
of  Bouche  and  Fitch — the  one  simply  taking  the  dark,  the  other 
the  light,  as  the  ground-colour.  The  individuals  vary  con- 
siderably, and  only  one  here  and  there  is  marked  as  plainly 
as  Bouche  describes. 

The  mature  female,  as  Bouche  says,  becomes  swollen,  and 
loses  the  colour  bands. 

The  male  I  did  not  see,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  two 
accounts  given  of  it  agree  sufficiently  well. 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Lintner  explaining  how  the  matter  stood,  and 
suggesting  that  greater  certainty  might  be  aimed  at,  if  the  type 
of  Fitch's  description  could  be  found  and  examined.  He  very 
kindly  replied  at  once  by  sending  me  Fitch's  type,  which  was  in 
his  care,  for  study. 

On  first  glancing  at  this  scale,  I  thought  it  must  surely  be 
different  from  the  Piochester  species  after  all.  It  is  5  mm.  long, 
rather  more  than  4  broad,  and  22-  high.  There  is  a  short 
posterior  notch  with  contiguous  sides,  as  usual  in  the  genus ; 
but  the  anterior  margin  presents  a  deep  wide  notch,  very  much 
wider  and  deeper  than  is  seen  in  any  of  the  Rochester  scales. 
The  scale  is  of  a  red-brown  colour,  not  at  all  blackish,  with  three 
strong  dorsal  keels,  converging  posteriorly ;  and  joined  at  their 
anterior  ends,  and  again  about  their  middle,  by  strong  trausverse 
ridges.  The  transverse  keels  do  not  extend  down  the  sides, 
which,  however,  are  strongly  rugose-plicate,  with  pits.  The 
surface  of  the  scale  is  shiny. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  type  differs  as  much  from 
Fitch's  description  as  from  the  Eochester  scales ;  but  the 
anomaly  was  explained  when,  on  looking  again  at  the  latter 
specimens,  I  saw  them  in  their  dead  and  shrivelled  condition. 
The  mature  females  do  not  alter  in  shape  after  death,  but  all 
those  not  mature  lose  their  coloured  markings,  and  become 
greatly  changed  in  appearance.  The  shrivelling  takes  place 
somewhat  differently  in  different  specimens,  but  I  was  able  to 
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find  one  which  showed  the  three  dorsal  keels  just  as  in  Fitch's 
type.  The  broad  anterior  notch  I  did  not  match,  but  probably, 
among  a  number,  some  would  be  found  presenting  the  same 
character,  which  is  undoubtedly  due  mainly  to  contraction  in 
drying.  Therefore,  having  these  facts  in  view,  the  Fitch  specimen 
may  be  said  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  and  the  Piochester 
species  are  the  same.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  none 
of  the  immature  females  from  Kochester'  are  so  large  as 
Fitch's  type. 

The  occurrence  of  this  Jtif/Jans  scale  on  plum  has  its  parallel 
in  the  case  of  At^pidistus  jKuldns-ref/ice,  Comst.,  which  has  lately 
been  detected  on  plum  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  parallel  is 
more  complete  from  the  fact  that  A.  juglans-regue  seems  also  to 
have  been  described  from  Europe  as  A.  juglandis,  Colvee.  The 
probability  seems  to  be  that  L.  jufilandis  is  a  native  of  America, 
but  this  is  very  far  from  proven.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Signoret  failed  to  find  it  in  France. 

In  oidi-r  to  render  the  identitication  of  the  S[)ecies  somewhat 
more  certain  in  the  future,  I  have  noted  the  following  micro- 
scopical charat-ters  : — 

L.  jiifilaiidis  on  pliun  from  Eochester.  Antennae  shorter  than 
then'  distance  from  the  margin,  seven-jointed,  3  much  longest, 
then  4  ;  formula  34  (71)  2  (56).  I  have  bracketed  1  as  equal  to 
7,  but  it  is  |)erhaps  hardly  so  long.  1  with  a  hair ;  2  with  two 
long  hairs;  3  apparenily  hairless;  4  with  two  long  hairs  and 
one  short  one  near  its  distal  end ;  5  and  6  each  with  a  hair ; 
7  with  about  eight  long  hairs.  Legs  slender ;  coxa  with  three 
hairs  at  distal  end,  two  on  outer,  one  on  inner  side ;  trochanter 
with  a  very  long  hair ;  femur  about  as  long  as  tibia ;  tarsus 
about  two-thirds  length  of  tibia ;  claw  nearly  straight ;  a  very 
long  ttirsal  knobbed  hair,  with  the  knob  almost  obsolete  ;  digitules 
slender  and  hair-like.  Margin  with  very  small  spines.  Stigmatal 
spines  in  pairs,  rather  small.  Derm  not  tessellate,  but  with 
scattered  gland-spots.  Eostral  loop  short.  Anal  ring  with  six 
stout  hairs. 

The  above  was  written  on  June  7th.  Since  then,  the  MS.  has 
been  sent  to  Messrs,  L.  0.  Howard,  of  Washington,  and  M.  V. 
Slingerland,  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  who  had  interested  themselves  in 
the  matter.  Some  discussion  and  doubt  has  arisen  regarding 
the  identification  of  the  scale,  notwithstanding  the  facts  above  set 
forth,  and  consequently  a  few  further  observations  appear  to  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Howard  remarks  that  he  cannot  distinguish  the  Rochester 
scales  from  specimens  of  L.  persicce,  which  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  Newstead.  Bouche  himself  did  not  fail  to  note  the 
great  resemblance  of  L.  juglandis  to  L.persicce,  as  above  quoted; 
and  I  quite  expect  that  if  Dr.  Lintner  had  not  sent  me  good  fresh 
material,  I  should  have  replied  to  him  that  the  insect  was  appa- 
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rently  j9(?rsic(tf.  While  the  possibihty  exists  tho^t  juglandis  and 
Ijerskce  are  but  forms  of  one  species,  I  think  that  with  present 
information  we  must  hold  them  distinct.  In  the  Rochester 
jiKjIandis  I  found  the  anteunte  but  seven-jointed ;  whereas 
Signoret  gives  persicce  as  having  eight  joints.  Otherwise  the 
anteun?e  of  the  two  forms  are  very  much  alike. 

It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  antennae  of  Y\.iQh.''&  jiiglandifex 
are  likewise  seven- jointed,  a  circumstance  which  favours  the 
belief  that  juglandifex  and  the  Eochester  juglandis  are  the  same. 
This  was  not  stated  in  Fitch's  description,  and  could  not  be 
ascertained  from  Fitch's  type,  but  appears  in  specimens  found  on 
butternut  in  New  York  State,  sent  by  Mr.  Slingerland.  Mr.  Joseph 
F.  Bennett,  one  of  my  students,  made  a  careful  examination  of 
these  specimens,  and  has  drawn  up  a  description.  The  antennae 
are  as  described  above  for  juglandis  in  all  essential  particulars, 
but  the  fourth  joint  is  possibly  not  quite  so  long,  so  that 
Mr.  Bennett  writes  the  formula  3  (47 1  21  (56).  The  formula  also 
sbows  '2i  somewhat  longer  than  1,  but  this  results  from  the  position 
of  the  segments,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  drawing  accompanying 
the  description.  Practically,  one  may  say  that  the  antennae  of 
the  butternut  form  {juglandifex)  and  of  the  Eochester  juglandis 
are  identical  in  character. 

Another  difficulty  of  quite  a  different  kind  has  arisen.  Mr. 
Slingerland  has  very  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  paper,  by 
Eudolph  Goethe,  which  I  had  not  seen.  In  this  paper  (in 
Jahrbiicher  d.  Nass.  V.  f.  N.,  37)  the  author  describes  several 
species  of  Leucanium,  including  one  found  on  Juglans,  which  he 
considers  to  be  L.  juglandis,  Bouche.  Mr.  Slingerland  observes 
that  neither  the  description  nor  the  figure  tallies  with  the 
Eochester  species,  and  in  this  I  can  entirely  agree  with  him. 
Goethe's  juglandis  is  a  large  species,  shaped  almost  like  a 
Kermes,  and  appears  to  be  allied  to  L.  tilice,  L.  cesculi,  &c. 
Whether  it  is  a  known  species  on  a  new  food-plant,  or  a  new 
species  altogether,  the  description  scarcely  permits  one  to  decide ; 
but  that  it  is  true  juglandis  of  Bouche  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Bouche 's  types  are  still  in 
existence,  and,  failing  these,  we  must  necessarily  demand  that 
a  species  identified  as  juglandis  shall  agree  with  his  description, 
which  Goethe's  scale  by  no  means  does. 

Goethe  goes  on  to  describe  L,  persicce,  but  differentiates  from 
it,  a  few  pages  further  on,  a  supposed  new  species,  which  he  calls 
L.  variegatum.  This  species,  found  on  plum,  is,  to  judge  from 
the  particulars  given  and  a  characteristic  figure,  none  other  than 
our  Tiochesiev  juglandis !  Thus  we  have  evidence  that  this  scale, 
newly  found  on  plum  in  America,  has  infested  it  for  at  least  ten 
years  in  Central  Europe,  Goethe's  paper  dating  from  1884. 

To  finally  sum  up,  I  have  to  say  that  it  still  appears  to  me 
that  the    Eochester  scale   is   Leucanium  juglandis,   Bouch6,    of 
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vfhich  juglandif ex,  Fitch,  and  variegatuin,  Goethe,  are  synonyms. 
This  conclusion  is  not  to  be  considered  certain,  but  simply  as 
favoured  by  the  balance  of  evidence.  Those  who  disagree  have 
several  courses  open  to  them ;  they  can  use  Goethe's  name, 
variegatum,  or  either  variegatuin,  juglandifex,  or  juglandis  can  be 
used  in  a  varietal  sense  under  L.  j^ersicce. 
September  24tl),  1894. 


NOTES     ON    "ASSEMBLING,"     WITH     SOME     GENERAL 

KEMAKKS    ON    THE     SENSES    IN    LEPIDOPTERA. 

By  J.  Akkle. 

That  butterflies  and  moths  possess  a  keen  sight  needs  no 
demonstration ;  but  what  evidence  is  there  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  ?  As  far  as  can  be  seen  they  possess  no  organ  for  the 
exercise  of  the  faculty.  Sound  neither  alarms  nor  produces  upon 
them  the  slightest  imj^ression.  A  butterfly  or  moth  evades  its 
captor  by  the  sense  of  sight,  not  by  that  of  hearing.  The 
report  of  a  gun  disturbs  birds  and  other  animals  but  not  Lepi- 
doptera.  Not  only  are  they  insensible  to  sound,  but  they  are  in 
"themselves  voiceless.  The  death's-head  moth  {Acherontia 
atropos)  has  been  credited  with  a  phenomenal  squeak,  Neuronia 
popnlaris  with  a  "  clicking  noise  "  in  flight ;  the  wings  of  certain 
species  set  up  a  vibratory  hum  ;  but  there  is  no  response  in  a 
sense  of  hearing,  and  the  insects  live  in  what  is  to  them  a 
soundless  world. 

If,  however,  the  sense  of  hearing  be  absent,  that  of  touch  is 
certainly  present.  Whatever  other  faculty  the  antennae  may 
possess,  these  organs  are  unmistakable  "  feelers."  Any  one  who 
has  watched  the  little  bronze-green  Adela  viridella  using  its  long 
antennae  in  a  birch-bush  on  a  sunny  day,  will  be  convinced  that 
a  discriminating  touch  is  centred  in  these  appendages.  Antennae 
are  varied  in  dimension  and  design,  but  surely  to  meet  the  habits 
of  each  particular  species.  And  so,  in  contrast  to  the  example 
quoted,  those  of  Hcpialus  hiimuli  are  short,  to  fit  with  an 
experience  close  to  the  roots  of  thick,  low-growing  plants.  To 
butterflies  and  certain  moths  "clubbed"  antennae  are  best 
suited  in  dealing  with  surfaces,  as  petals  and  leaves. 

That  Lepidoptera  generally  possess  the  faculty  of  taste  is  as 
evident  as  that  they  possess  sight.  But  in  some  species, 
appearing  early  in  the  year,  as,  for  example,  Nyssia  Jiispidaria, 
the  proboscis  is  wanting  and  the  sense  probably  withheld.  As 
imagines  they  precede  the  flowers,  and  seem  to  pass  their  short 
lives  without  food  at  all. 

Smell. — In  animal  organisms  the  gift  of  scent  is  exercised 
through    the   respiratory   process.      Lepidoptera    possess    this 
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faculty  beyond  doubt ;  and,  as  the  air  inhaled  is  the  carrying 
medium,  we  must  look  to  the  spiracles  as  the  organs  of  smell. 
In  some  moths,  especially  Bombyces  and  Noctuas,  the  sense  is 
extraordinarily  developed.  For  instance,  "  sugar"  can  be  found 
by  the  "  owl-moths  "  in  the  darkest  nights.  Geometers  fly  more 
in  the  dusk ;  the  flight  of  butterflies  is  by  day.  Neither  are 
therefore  conspicuous  at  sugar.  And,  if  we  except  species  such 
as  Ampludasys  strataria  {prodromaria) ,  geometers  agree  with 
butterflies  in  having  the  sense  of  smell  less  developed  than,  for 
example,  Bombyces.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this ;  it 
is  a  provision  in  Nature  with  which  we  are  familiar.  For 
instance,  the  greyhound  courses  by  sight;  the  foxhound  by 
scent.  Let  us  now  apply  these  observations  to  what  is  termed 
"  assembling." 

When  I  met  Mr.  Murray,  of  Carnforth,  last  July,  he  told  me  he 
had  put  three  Bomhijx  qtiercus  (females),  each  confined  in  a  small 
cage  of  perforated  zinc,  into  the  leather  satchel  he  usually 
carries  when  on  entomological  expeditions.  This  was  on  July 
19th.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  "assembling"  was  tried 
on  Witherslack  Moss.  It  was  late,  about  five  o'clock,  a  dull 
day,  and,  as  we  afterwards  found,  few  males  of  the  species  were 
out  of  the  chrysalis.  Two,  however,  were  attracted  and  captured. 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th  Mr,  Murray  removed  the  females 
from  the  satchel,  and  took  the  satchel  with  him  to  the  Isle 
of  Man.  He  returned  from  the  island  on  the  23rd.  On  the 
24th  he  again  visited  Witherslack  Moss,  and,  although  no 
B.  quercus  had  been  in  or  near  the  satchel  since  the  20th, 
numbers  of  males  not  only  came  to  it  but  crept  inside.  The 
26th  was  the  date  of  our  visit  to  Clougha  Pike  (Entom.,  ante 
303),  and  Mr.  Murray  then  acquainted  me  with  these  particulars. 
His  experience  was  thoroughly  corroborated  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit  to  the  Pike ;  but  tlie  species  there  was  nearly  over ; 
the  males  were  rubbed,  chipped,  experienced,  and  shy.  On  the 
27th  we  all  went  to  "Witherslack  Moss,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  see 
the  males  of  B.  quercus,  all  in  good  condition,  trooping  up 
against  the  breeze  to  the  satchel.  Again,  on  the  29th,  two  fine 
males  came  to  it,  on  the  high  road,  by  Halton  Moss.  I  took  the 
first — no  difficult  matter,  as  satchel  and  moth  were  within  arm's 
reach.  The  second  we  watched  running  about  and  into  the  bag 
as  we  sat  at  lunch  by  the  well,  until  we  finally  chased  it  away. 
Lastly,  males  assembled  to  the  satchel,  in  a  similar  manner,  on 
the  31st.  Summing  up  then, — three  female  B.  quercus,  each  in  a 
cage  of  perforated  zinc,  were  placed  in  a  leather  bag  on  July 
19th.  On  the  20th  they  were  taken  out.  The  bag  had  a  sea 
trip,  but  males  continued  to  assemble  to  it  for  twelve  days  after- 
wards !  Clearly  this  history  proves  two  things : — That  Lepi- 
doptera  possess  the  sense  of  smell ;  and  that  some  species,  at 
any  rate,  depend  on  this  sense  in  "  assembling."     They  are  the 
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foxhounds,  as  it  were,  in  Lepidoptera ;  they  course  by  scent,  as, 
undoubtedly,  butterflies  and  many  Geometers  find  their  mates  by 
sight. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  insects  possess  an  "  addi- 
tional sense,"  and  that  its  seat  is,  probably,  the  "  feathered 
antennae."  But  assembling  is  evidently  habitual  in  species 
without  these  very  antennae  (Entom.  xxv.  84,  121,  163,  218).  It 
is  much  more  likely  that  pectinated  antennae  are  necessary  under 
special  circumstances  affecting  the  sense  of  touch.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  favour  of  an  additional  sense  existing;  there  is  no  organ 
we  can  point  to  for  its  exercise;  there  is,  in  short,  no  need  for  it. 

These  remarks  are  laid  before  the  reader  without  any  claim 
to  infallibility.  There  are  puzzles  insoluble  throughout  Nature; 
so  will  there  be  in  insect  mechanism.  But  a  generous  field  has 
been  left  for  useful  research,  and  it  is  well  we  should  seek  to 
know  more  about  the  things  around  us  than  that  they  are 
possible  results  of  chance. 

Chester,  October  31st,  1894. 


A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION   OF   THE   GENUS  PERGA,  Leach. 
By  John  W.  Shipp. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  'Entomologist'  (vol.  xxvi.  p.  263), 
I  gave  a  list  of  specimens  belonging  to  the  above  genus,  which 
are  in  the  Hope  Collection  at  Oxford.  Kirby  (List  Hym.  i.  1882) 
gives  a  list  of  species  in  the  British  Museum,  including  no  less 
than  forty-six  known  forms.  This  has  been  further  augmented 
to  fifty-one,  the  species  since  added  being  chaUjhea,  Froggatt ; 
sericea,  Kirb. ;  sellata,  Kirb. ;  lalagc,  Kirb. ;  and  divariata,  Kirb. 
The  most  natural  classification  of  the  genus  is  as  follows  : — 

I.  Anteniife  6-jointed. 

I.  Antennae  shortish,  longer  than  head, 
joints  3-5  of  equal  length,  not  re- 
markably short. 

A.  Species  furnished  with  four  sub- 
marginal  cells  in  anterior  wings. 

a.  Species  with  the  2nd  recur- 

rent nervure  confluent 
with  the  radial  nervure 
between  the  2nd  and  3rd 
submarginal  cells    .         .     Acanthoperga,  n.  g. 

b.  Second    recurrent    nervure 

not  confluent,  but  joining 
the  cubital  nervure  be- 
tween the  2nd  and  8rd 
cubital  transverse  ner- 
vures     .        ,        ,        .    Pkkga,  Leach. 
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B.  Species     furnished     with     three 

submarginal   cells  in   anterior 

wings  .....  PsEUDQPERGA,  Gvierin. 
n.  AntenntB  very  short,  hardly,  if  at  all, 
extending  past  eyes  ;  joints  3-5  so 
short  that  the  club  appears  to  spring 
almost  immediately  from  the  an- 
tennal  tubercle ;  hind  femora  more 
or  less  swollen. 

A.  Species  having  three  submarginal 

cells  in  anterior  wings,  at  least 

in  the  males    ....     Pergadopsis,  n.  g. 

B.  Species  having  four  submarginal 

cells  in  anterior  wings      .         .     Camptoperga,  n.  g. 
II.  Antennas  seven-jointed,  with  a  gradually 
formed  club. 
I.  Species  havhig  three  submarginal  cells 

in  fore  wings   .....     Plagioperga,  n.  g. 
II.  Species  having  four  submarginal  cells  in 

fore  wmgs         .....     Xyloperga,  n.  g. 

ACANTHOPERGA,    lllihi. 

cameroni   (type).     Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.,  1880,    p.  367,  pi.  xxxvii. 
fig.  3;    Kirby,   List  Hym.  i.  p.  24,  1882;    Shipp,  Ent. 
xxvi.  p.  265,  1893. 
Hab.     Australia. 

Perga,  Leach. 
Zool.  Misc.  lii.  p.  115,  1817. 
dorsalis  (type).     Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  iii.  p.  117,  n.  4,  pi.  cxlviii. 
f.  1 ;  Westw.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1880,  p.  362 ;  Kirby,  List  Hym.  i. 
p.  18,  pi.  i.  figs.  11,  12  ;  Froggatt  (larv),  P.  Linn.  Soc, 
N.S.W.  (2)  v.  p.  284 ;  Shipp,  Ent.  xxvi.  p.  265. 
sculellata  ?  ,  Westw.,  Grift".  An.  Kingd.  xv.  p.  402,  pi.  Ixvi.  f.  2, 
1832;    Brulie,  Hist.   Nat.   Ins.  Hym.  iv.   pi.   48,   f.    1, 
p.  674;    Guerin  (del).   Icon,  du  Kegne  Anim.   Ins.  pi. 
64,  f.  2. 
eucalypti,  Bennett  and  Scott,  P.  Z.  S.,  1859,  p.  209,  pi.  62; 

Kirby,  List  Hym.  i.  p.  20. 
Hab.     Australia ;  New  S.  Wales ;  Queensland ;  Tasmania. 

PsEUDOPERGA,  Gueriii. 
Icon,  du  Regne  Anim.  Ins.,  teste,  p.  395. 
leicisii  (type),  Westw.,   T.  E.  S.   i.   p.   232,1836;    Arc.  Ent.  i. 
p.  23,  pi.  vii.  f.  i.,  1841 ;  P.  Z.  S.,  1880,  p.  374.     Kirby, 
List  Hym.  i.  p.  21,  1882;  Froggaut  (larv),  P.  Linn.  Soc, 
N.S.W.  (2),  V.  p.  287;  Shipp,  Ent.  xxvi.  p.  264. 
Hab.     South  Australia  ;  Tasmania ;  Adelaide. 
smitkii,  Westw.,   P.  Z.S.,  1880,   p.  375,  pi.  xxxvi.  f .  6 ;    Kirby, 
List  Hym.  i.  p.  24  ;  Shipp,  Ent.  xxvi.  p.  264. 
Hab.     Australia. 
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Pergadopsis,  mihi. 
dahlbomii    (type),    Westw.,  ,P.  Z.   S.,    1880,    p.    371,    pi.    xxxv. 
figs.   3,   4 ;    Kirby,   List  Hym.   i.    p.   28 ;    Sbipp,  Ent. 
xxvi.  p.  266. 
Hab.     Australia. 
guerinii,  West.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1880,  p.  367,  pi.  xxxv.  f.  1 ;  Sbipp.  Eut. 
xxvi.  p.  265. 
Hab.     Australia. 

Camptoperga,  mihi. 
cressoiii  (type),  Westw.,   P.  Z.  S.,  1880,  p.  368,  pi.  xxxvii.  f.  1; 
Sbipp,  Ent.  xxvi.  p.  265. 
Hab.     Swan  liiver.  West  Australia. 

Plagioperga,  mihi. 
mayrii  (type),  Westw.,   P.  Z.  S.,   1880,  p.  378,   pi.  xxxvii.  f .  7  ; 
Shipp,  Ent.  xxvi.  p.  266. 
Hab.     Swan  River,  West  Australia. 
jurinci,  Westw.,   P.  Z.  S.,  1880,  p.  378,   pi.  xxxvii.  f.  6 ;    Kirby, 
List  Hym.  i.  p.  29 ;  Shipp,  Ent.  xxvi.  p.  266. 
Hab.     Swan  Eiver,  Melbourne. 

Xyloperga,  mihi. 

hallidayi  (type),  Westw.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1880,  p.  377,  pi.  xxxvii.  f.  5; 
Kirby,  List  Hym.  i.  p.  30 ;   Shipp,  Ent.  xxvi.  p.  266. 

Hab.     Australia,  Adelaide. 

P.  scJiiodti,  Westw.,  is  referred  to  latrcillei,  Westw.  (Froggatt, 
I.  c,  p.  287),  and  the  larva  described. 

He  also  describes  a  new  species,  P.  clialijhea,  Frogg.  (p.  285), 
from  South  Australia,  together  with  the  larvae.  In  the  same 
paper  are  notes  upon  the  habits  and  descriptions  of  larvae  of 
fwrstcri,  Westw.  (p.  28s),  lewisii,  Westw.  (p.  287),  and  j)olita, 
W^estw.  (p.  285). 

In  the  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (6),  vol.  xii.,  1893,  p.  38,  Kirby 
describes  the  following  species  from  Melbourne  : — • 

P.  divaricata  (p.  39),  probably,  owing  to  its  short  antennae 
and  three  submarginal  cells,  referable  to  Penjadopsis,  mihi ; 
sericea  (p.  40),  probably  a  Pseudoperga,  Guer. ;  sellata  (p.  40),  a 
true  Perga,  and  {Xyloperga)  lalage  (p.  41). 


ON    PAR^ASSIUS    PHCEBUS    (Fi^b.)  ^  DELIUS   (Esp.),    AND 

P.    SMINTHEUS    (Doubleday). 

By  John  Watson. 

Paniassius  s}iiintheus  (Doub.)  is  found  only  in  the  Eocky 
Mountains  of  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Nevada,  wJiilst  P.  phoehm,  of 
which  smintheus  is  considered  a  form,  is  found  in  Europe  ^ind 
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Central  and  Eastern  Asia.  It  has  seemed  to  me  a  doiilDtfiil  case 
as  to  the  two  insects  being  one  species.  I  have  had  a  good 
number  of  P.  smintheus  collected  for  me  in  the  Rockies  of  Colo- 
rado, Nevada,  and  Utah,  and  on  comparison  with  P.  delius  (Esp.) 
—  Iiihoehus  (Fab.)  they  show  constant  differences  as  follows  : — 

1.  Phoehus  has  a  more  rounded  contour  of  primaries  in  both 
sexes,  the  costa  of  primaries  of  smintheus  being  straight  for  two- 
thirds  its  length,  unlike  pha'hiis,  which  is  slightly  arched  from 
base  to  tip  ;  apex  of  primaries  of  smintheus  much  more  pointed, 
to  a  greater  degree  in  male  than  in  female  examples. 

2.  Palpi  and  head  of  smintheus  clothed  with  pale  golden 
hairs  ;   pltoebus  with  fewer,  longer,  and  coarser  dark  grey  ones. 

3.  Wings  of  jj/i«?6us  more  diaphanous;  more  pronounced  at 
the  outer  margins. 

4.  Fringes  at  the  terminations  of  the  nervures,  and  all 
black  markings,  on  smintlieus  more  emphasized,  and  particularly 
a  row  of  semilunar  dark  spots  forming  a  decided  band  outside 
the  cell  on  primaries,  and  in  a  less  degree  on  secondaries,  of  both 
sexes  of  smintlieus  ;  those  on  secondaries  very  much  pronounced 
in  the  female,  less  in  the  male,  and  in  female  and  male  pha'hus 
almost  absent.  Ground  colour  of  all  wings  of  smintheus  paler. 
The  black  patch  of  anal  margin  of  secondaries  running  round 
the  anal  and  lower  edge  of  discoidal  cell,  most  noticeable  in 
females.  I  have  two  females  where  it  spreads  over  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  cell,  almost  meeting  a  part  of  this  band, 
which  runs  out  along  the  upper  and  costal  edge  of  the  cell. 

5.  Antennae  of  pho'hus  gradually  swelling  from  half  its 
length  to  the  club.  Shaft  slightly  stouter.  Antennae  of  smintheus 
abruptly  clubbed,  the  club  thicker  at  its  greatest  diameter  than 
phoehus ;  club  occupying  only  one-third  or  less  of  the  antenna. 
Shaft  more  slender  than  phoehus. 

6.  Body  and  anal  margins  of  secondaries  of  phoehus  more 
strongly  clothed  with  hair  than  smintheus. 

When  I  have  a  greater  number  of  pouched  females  oi  pho'hus, 
I  shall  carefully  examine  them ;  I  have  but  two  by  me,  and  these 
show  a  slight  difference  between  themselves ;  but  one  slight 
character  they  have  in  common,  which  I  fail  to  notice  in  seven 
pouched  females  of  smintlieus.  The  anterior  end  of  the  keel 
seems  to  end  in  a  ram  (if  one  may  still  keep  to  nautical  terms) ; 
I  do  not,  however,  place  much  faith  in  this,  as  both  specimens 
may  have  been  taken  in  coitu  before  the  complete  development 
of  their  pouches,  and  the  anterior  projection  may  be  the  point 
of  the  keel  at  which  the  additions  of  the  pouch-forming  fluid 
were  communicated  to  the  growing  keel.  However,  I  think 
enough  has  been  written  to  show  the  distinctions  of  the  two 
forms,  especially  when  one  considers  the  isolated  habitat  of 
smintheus  along  with  the  other  characters.  That  they  are  closely 
allied  I  do  not  doubt;  that  they  are  both  one  species  I  cannot 
admit. 
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ADDITIONS   TO    THE    LIST    OP    BRITISH    LEPIDOPTERA 
DURING   THE   PAST   TEN   YEARS. 

LvCiENID^. 

LyccEiui  argiades,  Pall. ;  Entom.  xviii.  249  ;  Proc.  Dors.  N.  H.  & 
A.  F.  C.  vii.  pi.  V. 
Hesperiid^. 

Si/richthus  alveus,  Hb.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxviii.  244. 
Hesperia  lineola,  Ochs.  ;  Entom.  xxiii.  3. 

Sesia  conupifurmis,  Esp. ;  Entom.  xxvii.  245. 

NOTODONTID/E. 

Nutoduiitit  turva,  Hb. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  270. 
Caradrinid^. 

Caradrina  superstes,  Tr.  ;  Brit.  Noct.  vars.  i.  148. 
taraxaci  var.  ?. 
Orthosiid^e. 

Xanthia  ocellaris,  Bork. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxx.  Ill,  161. 
Catocalid.e. 

Catocala  electa,  Bork.  ;  Entom.  viii.  282 ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  64. 
Plusiid.e, 

Pliisia  vwneta,  Fab. ;  Entom.  xxiii.  287,  pi.  iii.  fig.  6. 

HvPENIDiE. 

Hypena  obsitalis,  Hb. ;  Eutom.  xvii.  p.  205 ;  Proc,  Dors.  N.  H.  & 
A.  F.  C.  vi.  pi.  iii. 

AciDALIID^. 

Acidalia  hiimiliata,  Hufn. 

osseata,  Hb.  (nou  Haw.) ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  65. 
Acidalia  immorata,  L. ;  Entom.  xx.  290  (fig.) ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  133. 
Pyralid.e. 

/  Heicyna  phryyialis,  Hb. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxviii.  264. 

BOTYD.E. 

Botys  repandalis,  Schiff.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  145;  Entom.  xxiii.  275, 
pi.  iv.  fig.  6. 

CRAJIBIDiE. 

Cramhus  salinellus,  Tutt,  Entom.  xx.  56 ;  xxiii.  298. 

PfiYCm.E. 

Epischnia  bavkesiella,  Richardson  ;    E.  M.  M.  xxv.  63  ;  Entom. 

xxiii.  335,  pi.  iv.  fig.  7  ;  Proc.  Dors.  N.  H.  &  A.  F.  C.  x. 

pi.  fig.  1. 
Ephestia  kiihniella,  Zell. 

kiihniella,  Entom.  xxiii.  329,  pi.  iv.  fig.  2. 
Euzophera  oblitella,  Zell.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  233  ;  Entom.  xxiii.  330, 

pi.  iii.  fig.  2. 
Cateremna  terehrella,  Zk. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  82  ;  Entom.  xxiii.  333, 

pi.  iii.  fig.  12. 
Dioryctria  splendidella,  H.-S. 

Nephopteryx  splendidella,  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  269;   Entom.  xxiii, 

332. 
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Gallerid.e. 

/  ^[eUssobIaptcs  gularis,  Zell. ;  Entom.  xxv.  286. 
T0RTRICID.E. 

Tortrix  decretana,  Tr. 

Lozotania  decretana,  Tr. ;   E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  125. 
Grapholithid^. 

GraphoUtha  rjemmiferana ,  Tr.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  80. 
Coccyx   snhseqiiana,    Haw.     [Steqannpttjcha)  ;    E.   M.    M.    xxiv.    6, 
xxix.  177 ;  Proc.  Dors.  N.  H.  &  A.  F.  C.  xi.  pi.  fig.  5. 
pyt/ma^ana,  Ent.  Syn.  List  (uon  Hb.). 
Coccyx  pygmaana,  Hb. 

Steyanoptycha  pygmcEuna,  Hb.  ;   E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  6. 
Retinia  retiferana,  Hein. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  113. 

margarotana,^..-^.;  Entom.  xxiii.  119;  E.  M.  M.  xxvi.  49. 
Retinia  posticana,  Zett. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxv.  146. 
Stigmonota  palli/rontana,  Zell. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  282. 
Bichrorampha  alpestrana,  H.-S.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  175. 

CoNCHYIilD^. 

Eupcecilia  erigerana,  Walsiugbam. 

Conchylis  erigerana,  Walsingbam  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvii.  3. 

TiNEID.E. 

Tiiua  suhtihlla,  Fucbs ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvii.  14  ;  Proc.  Dors.  N.  H.  & 

A.  F.  C.  xii.  pi.  fig.  1. 
Blabophanes  lombardica,  Hering. 

herivgi,  Ecbn. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  14. 

ferruginella,  Hb.,  var.  ?. 
Micropteryx  kaltenbachii,  Sta.  ;   E.  M.  M,  xxvi.  31. 
Micropteryx  caledoniella,  Griffitb ;   E.  M.  M.  xxvii.  300. 
Micropteryx  sangiella.  Wood,  E.  M.  M.  xxvii.  100. 
Gelechiid.e. 

Depressaria  aurantiella,  Tutt ;  Ent.  Rec.  iv.  241. 

badiella  var.  ?. 
Bryotropha  porthmdiceUa. 

Gelechia  portlandicella,  Richardson  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvi.  29;  Proc. 
Dors.  N.  H.  &  A.  F.  C.  xi.  pi.  fig.  6. 
Bryotropha  obscureUa, Hein. ;  E.  M. M. xxvi.  112;  Entom.  xxiii.  119. 
Bryotroplia  tetrayonella . 

Gelechia  tetrayonella,  Sta.;   E.  M.  M.  xxii.  99. 
Bryotropha  fiqiileUa,  Stand.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  158. 
Lita  blandultila,  Tutt ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  105. 
Lita  semidecandrella . 

Gelechia  semidecandrclla,  Threlfall ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  233. 
Lita  salicornia,  Hering;  E.  M.  M.  xxx.  80,  188. 
Lita  ocellatella,  Sta.  ;  Ent.  Ann.  1859  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  243. 
Lita  snmlella,  Richardson;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  241,  xxx.  81. 
Xystophora  (Duryphora)  ehmgella,  Hein.  ;   E.  M.  M.  xxvi.  112. 
Xystophura  [Durypliora)  quaxtionella,  H.-S.  ;   E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  104. 
Anacaiiijms  anthyllidella ,  Hb. ;  Ent.  Syn.  List,  p.  33. 

var.  sparsiciliella,  Barr. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvii.  7,  xxviii.  80. 
Symmoca  signatella,  H.-S. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvii.  8. 
Cataplectica  farreni,  Walsm,  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxx.  200. 
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Cataplectica  auromaciilata,  Walsm. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxx.  201. 
Heydcnia  auromaculatd,  Frey.  ;   E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  13. 
Butalis  laminella,  H.-S. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxv.  15,  16. 
Butalis  siccella,  Zell.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  275  ;  Proc.  Dors.  N.  H.  & 
A.  F.  C.  X.  pi.  fig.  6. 
Glyphipteeygid^  . 

Acrolepia  assecteUa,  Zell.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxv.  291. 
Helio-.(i(t  betuhc. 

Tinaqma  betula,  Sta. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvi.  264  ;  Proc.  Dors.  N.  H. 
&  A.  F.  C.  xii.  pi.  fig.  1. 
Aegyresthiid^. 

Argyresthin  iUuminatclla,  Zell.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxx.  51. 
Gracilariid.e. 

Ornix  fiujivora,  Sta. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxii.  64. 
■-OrnLv'fragarite,  Sta.  ;  Ent.  Ann.  1874,  p.  161. 

COLEOPHORID^. 

Coleophora  adjunctella ,  Hodgn. ;  Ent.  Syn.  List,  p.  37. 

paludicola,  Sta.;  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xxii.  p.  9. 
Coleophora  auramwella.  Wood;  E.  M.  M.  xxviii.  283. 
Coleophora  alticoldla,  Zell.  ;   E.  M.  M.  xxviii.  118. 
Coleophora  favai/inclla ,  Zell.  ;  ("  Lienig"),  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  13,  14. 
Coleophora  glmicicolella,  Wood;   E.  M.  M.  xxviii.  118. 
Coleopjhora  leucapennella,  Hb.  ;   E.  M.  M.  xxvii.  302. 
Coleophora  Umoniella,  Sta.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxi.  60. 
Coleophora  mayiiacella,  Sta.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  42. 

milhligiella,  Sta.  (nee  Wk.,  Hein.)  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  14. 
flavaginella,  Miihlig  MS. 
"^'^ Coleophora  obtusella,  Sta. ;  Ent.  Ann.  1874,  p.  162. 
Coleophora  potentilla;,  Sta.  ;  (Boyd  MS.),  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  231. 
Coleophora  sijlraticella,  Wood;    E.  M.  M.  xxviii.  118. 
Coleophora  bilineatella,  Zell. 

tincloriella,  Gov.;  Entom.  xviii.  225. 
Elachistid.e. 

Cosmopten/x  schmidiella,  Frey.  ;   E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  111. 
'^-Chauliodus  daiicellus,  Peyerimhoff ;  Ent.  Ann.  1873,  p.  43  ;  E.  M.  M. 
xxiv.  143. 
Elachista  scirpi,  Sta. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  254. 

LiTHOCOLLETIDiE . 

Lithocolletis  amleridce,  Fletcher;   E.  M.  M.  xxii.  40. 
Lithocolletis  betiiUd,  Zell.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvi.  156. 
Lithocolletis  cerasicolella,  H.-S.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  82. 
Uthocolletis  distentella,  Frey.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxii.  261. 
Lithocolletis  sorbi,  Frey  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxii.  262. 
Nepticulid^. 

Nepticida  assimilella,  Zell.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxii.  113. 
Nepticida  auromarginella,  Richardson  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvi.  30. 
Nepticida  desperatclla,  Frey.  ;   E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  188. 

■''■  The  species  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  not  really  additions,  bi;t  are 
included  here  as  they  were  accidentally  omitted  from  the  "  Entomologist 
Synonymic  List,"  published  in  1884, 
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/  Neptlcula  filipendulcB,  Wk. ;  Traus.  Chich.  &  W.  Sussex  N.  H.  Soc. 
No.  5  (1886). 
Neptlcula  fuh/ejts,  Sta.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxv.  12. 
Nepticula  qei,  Wk. 

[lei,  Stand. ;  Lep.  Dorset,  ed.  2,  p.  73  (1891). 
aurella  var.  ? 
Nepticula  Jio(l(/kinso7ii,  Sta.;  E.  M.  M.  xxi.  103;  Entom.  xvii.  281. 
Nepticula  nijlandriella,  Teugst.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxii.  65. 
Nepticula  pyri,  Glitz.  ;  E,  M.  M.  xxvi.  88. 
Nepticula  ruhivora,  Wk.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xx.  188. 
Nepticula  serella,  Sta. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  260. 
Nepticula  tormmalis,  Wood;  E,  M.  M.  xxvi.  209. 
Nepticula  woolhopiella,  Sta. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  62. 


MALE    CYCLOPIDES    MINENI. 
By  Philip  de  la  Garde,  F.E.S. 

A  MALE  example  of  this  species  was  caught  hy  me  at 
Mombasa  in  July  of  this  year,  and  has  been  kindly  identified  by 
Mr.  Trimen,  Curator  of  the  South  African  Museum,  who  gives 
the  following  description  : — A  mnle  of  Cyclopides  mineni,  Trim., 
taken  at  Mom.basa  in  July,  1894,  by  Mr.  P.  de  la  Garde,  K.N., 
expands  11  lin.,  while  the  tj'pe  specimen  (apparently  a  female) 
taken  in  Manica  by  Mr.  F.  (J.  Selous  expands  1  in.  2|-  lin.  The 
Mombasa  specimen  further  differs  from  the  type  in  having  on  both 
upper  and  under  sides  of  the  fore  wing  a  ninth  (costal)  spot  in 
the  discal  series,  while  the  lower  of  the  two  disco-cellular  spots, 
though  present  on  the  under  side,  is  wanting  on  the  upper  side ; 
and  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wing  both  the  sub-basal 
spot  and  the  disco-cellular  spot  are  conspicuously  centred  with 
white. 

I  much  regret  I  am  unable  to  state  what  shrub  this  insect 
was  caught  amongst,  owing  to  absolute  ignorance  at  the  time 
of  its  being  a  new  species,  and  I  therefore  took  no  special  note 
of  surroundings. 

Mr.  Trimen  tells  me  that  the  original  description  and  figure 
of  Mr.  Selous'  example  appeared  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1894,  p.  72, 
PI.  vi.  f.  16. 

H.M.S.  •  Ealeigh,'  Simons'  Bay,  Sept.  27th,  1894. 
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NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr.  John  W.  Downing's  Collection. — This  collection  of  British 
Macro-Lepidoptera  was  dispersed  at  Stevens's  on  October  23rd.  On 
the  whole  the  condition  of  the  specimens  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
good  as  usual.  Mr.  Downing,  however,  was  well  known  as  a  pretty 
constant  frequenter  of  Stevens's  sale-rooms,  and  his  collection  contained 
numerous  excerpts  from  many  of  the  principal  sales  held  there  for  several 
years  past.  Two  lots  of  five  and  six  specimens  each  of  Aporla  cratceiji 
(which  is  rapidly  advancing  in  price),  with  others,  fetched  26/-  and 
30/-.  Pairs  of  Pieris  daplUUce,  with  Leucophasla  sinapis,  &c.,  went  for 
30/-,  and  21/-.  Fifteen  Chnj  soph  anus  dispar  ranged  from  90/-  for 
a  fine  female  to  45/-  for  an  indifferent  male.  They  were,  however,  all 
more  or  less  damaged  or  repaired,  and  decidedly,  as  far  as  condition 
was  concerned,  were  below  the  average  specimens  of  this  scarce  species 
recently  disposed  of,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  moderate  price 
obtained.  A  very  fine  black  male  Lyrana  adonis  went  to  a  well-known 
collector  of  this  group  for  70/- ;  whilst  three  and  four  specimens  of 
L.  acis,  with  other  decent  things,  were  not  dear  at  21/-  a  lot.  Dicraniira 
bicuspis,  mostly  from  Dr.  Gill's  collection,  went  chiefly  to  Devonshire, 
at  an  average  of  about  9/-  a  specimen.  Mr.  Bidwell's  Ipswich 
Notodo7ita  trilophiis  fetched  26/-.  Tiiere  were  some  fine  examples  of 
the  old  fen  form  of  Ocneria  dispar  from  Dr.  Gill's  collection,  which 
realised  10/-,  8/-,  and  8/-  a  lot.  Twenty  IMia  cmwsa,  sold  in  pairs, 
fetched  from  32/6  to  20/-  for  two  females,  with  pupa-case.  Two  lots 
of  half-a-dozen  each  of  Lithosia  mohjhdeola  and  L.  caniola  brought  30/- 
and  28/-  ;  caniola  alone  fetching  26/-  and  18/-.  Six  ]:^ola  centonalis  and 
eleven  ^V.  alhidalis  fetched  26/-.  A  fine  specimen  of  Deiopeia  pulcheUa — • 
mdeed  one  of  the  finest  I  have  seen,  taken  by  W.  J.  Austen  at  Folkestone 
— was  cheap  at  26/-.  Two  others,  not  authenticated,  with  other  things, 
only  realised  12/-.  A  pair  of  Lasiocampa  ilicifolia,  with  no  history 
other  than  "  Cannock  Chase,"  went  for  30/-.  A  specimen  of  Leucania 
vitellina,  taken  by  Mr.  Downing  himself,  made  18/-.  Two  others,  one 
by  Meek,  16/-;  remaining  two,  no  data,  with  nineteen  other  Leucanidfe, 
went  for  7/-.  A  fine  lot  of  eight  Senta  ulva,  including  one  very  nice 
var.  ivismariensis,  for  which  there  was  sharp  competition,  was  captured 
for  42/-.  Four  lots  of  five  Nonar/ria  hrevilinea,  with  camm,  neurica,  and 
other  good  things,  fetched  from  7/-  to  14/-  a  lot ;  one  of  the  lots,  at  11/-, 
included  two  of  the  var.  sinelinea  (Farn).  Specimens  of  Laphygma 
exiffua,  one  from  Sheppard's  collection,  fetched  8/-  and  12/- ;  whilst 
two  Pachetra  leucophmi,  from  Wye  Down,  with  others,  only  cost  their 
purchaser  8/-.  Of  Xoctna  suhrosm  there  were  four  pairs  and  a  triplet, 
which  made  from  63/-  a  pair  to  26/-  for  the  three.  Some  fine  vars.  of 
Tmiiocampa  gothica,  including  var.  gnthicina,  with  seven  Pachnohia 
alpina,  went  for  13/-.  A  fine  black  Dianthcecia  conspersa  var.  obliterts 
of  Robson  (doubtless  from  Unst),  with  ten  D.  casia  and  four  good 
D.  harrettii,  went  for  26/- ;  other  similar  lots  of  D.  barrettii  realising 
from  26/-  to  20/-.  The  gem  of  the  collection  was  a  remarkable 
mottled  variety  of  Venilia  maculata,  in  which  the  ground  colour  and 
the  colouring  of  the  spots  apparently  changed  places ;  this  made  80/-, 
With  this  exception,  I  noticed  nothing  very  special  amongst  the 
Geometras. — Thos.  W.  Hall, 
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Vanessa  c-album  in  Kent, — I  have  five  specimens  of  this  insect, 
which  were  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  late  Alexander  Russell,  of 
this  town,  about  thirty-six  years  ago,  in  East  Kent.  Russell  himself 
did  not  tell  me  where  he  had  taken  them ;  he  was  reticent  about  the 
matter,  A  single  specimen  was  taken  at  Godinton,  near  Ashford, 
by  Mr.  W.  Young  about  fifteen  years  ago.  There  may  be  a  locality  for 
the  species  in  Kent,  and  the  seemingly  sporadic  appearance  of  the 
insect  may  be  caused  by  stragglers  from  its  metropolis.  The  last 
years  of  tlie  fifties  were  years  of  plenty  for  butterfly-hunters  ;  many  of 
the  Diurni  that  I  have  not  seen  of  late  years  were  then  common 
objects  of  the  country  in  this  district,  and  young  collectors,  thinking 
it  would  be  always  so,  neglected  to  fill  up  their  series,  to  their  lasting 
regret. — C.  Viggers  ;  36,  Hardinge  Road,  A'^hford,  Kent,  Nov,  15th. 

LiPARis  SALicis  IN  THE  LoNDON  DisTRicT, — Mr,  BaiTett,  in  his  'Lepi- 
doptera  of  the  British  Islands,'  writes  concerning  Lipan's  salicis : — 
"Now  it  appears  never  to  be  seen  around  London,"  ,  ,  .  .  It  may 
therefore  be  interesting  to  note  that  I  found  one  of  these  moths  at 
Shepherd's  Bush  in  1887,  and  in  1892  I  found  a  larva  on  a  poplar-tree 
growing  in  our  parden. — J.  F.  Bird  ;  Rosedale,  162,  Calling  Road, 
Hammersmith,  W.,  Nov.  5fch,  1894. 

Larv.e  ON  Monkshood. — With  respect  to  recent  notes  (ante,  pp.  268, 
204,  318),  it  may  be  of  slight  interest  to  mention  that  during  1892  and 
1898  I  bred  some  twenty  specimens  of  Polia  jiavicincta,  from  larvfe 
found  feeding  on  Acnnitwn  in  my  garden. — A.  Vincent  Mitchell; 
Crozier  Road^Mutley,  Plymouth,  Oct.  25th,  1894. 

A  Suggestion  in  Anticipation  of  Next  Year's  Sugaring. — As  the 
berries  of  the  yew  (and  perhaps  of  the  ivv)  are  so  very  attractive  to 
autumnal  species  of  Lepidoptera,  why  should  they  not,  if  gathered  now 
and  bottled  in  rum  for  next  season,  be  mixed  with  sugaring  compound 
and  prove  equally  seductive  in  summer  and  early  autumn  ? — H.  G. 
Knaggs  ;  Folkestone. 

"  Kyanizing  "  and  the  "Emeralds." — I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
generally  known,  at  least  it  was  unknown  to  me  until  quite  recently, 
that  a  weak  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  is  destructive  to  the 
greens  of  such  genera  as  Geumetm,  PJiorodesnui,  Nemoria,  ?ind  lodis ; 
but  I  was  horrified  the  other  day  to  find  that  such  was  the  case,  the 
more  so  as  the  mischief  had  been  done  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hills  in 
carrying  out  my  suggestion  of  spraying  with  a  five-grain  ethereal 
solution  of  the  perchloride.  It  is  some  consolation  to  know  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  insects  mentioned,  no  further  damage  was  done, 
and  the  result  of  the  operation  was  otherwise  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Still  most  of  your  readers  will  agree  with  me,  I  fancy,  that  the  above 
warning  is  very  necessary, — H,  G.  Knaggs;  Folkestone,  Oct.,  1894. 

Ennomos  tiliaria.  Second  Brood  ?  —  Although  I  am  afraid  it  will 
not  afford  an  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  the  second  brood  of 
Ennomos  tiliaria  which  ;\Ir.  Bruce  recorded  in  the  November  number, 
yet  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  I  beat  from  a  birch  in  the  New 
Forest,  on  Aug.  6th  this  year,  a  larva  of  this  species,  wbich  I  thought 
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was  nearly  full-grown.  The  next  day  I  returned  to  London,  and  I  then 
sleeved  it  on  a  young  birch-tree  in  the  garden,  expecting  it  to  spin  up 
at  once  ;  this  it  did  on  the  15th,  making  a  flimsy  cocoon  of  pale  yellow 
silk  between  a  birch-leaf  and  the  material  of  the  sleeve,  having  appa- 
rently fed  fairly  regularly  on  the  preceding  nights.  The  cocoon  was 
quite  slight,  and  the  larva,  which  could  be  easily  seen  through  it,  did 
not  pupate  for  five  or  six  days,  and  eventually  emerged  on  Sept.  20th. 
Whether  E.  tiliaria  was  particularly  common  in  the  New  Forest  this 
year,  or  whether  there  were  two  successive  emergences  like  those  noted 
by  Mr.  Bruce  in  Sussex,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  if  so,  the  fact  of  the  larva 
being  found  on  Aug.  6th  in  a  nearly  full-grown  condition  would  make 
it  very  improbable  that  the  second  brood  had  descended  from  the  first. 
—F.  P.  Bedford;  326,  Camden  Eoad,  N.W. 


CAPTURES  AND  FIELD  EEPORTS. 

Petasia  cassinea  in  Oxford.— On  Nov.  6lh  I  was  brought  by  my 
friend  Mr.  F.  J.  Briggs  a  much-worn  male  specimen  of  Petasia  cassinea, 
which  he  found  on  a  lamp  in  Oxford  the  evening  before.  The  wings, 
though  considerably  rubbed,  are  not  a  bit  torn,  and  some  of  the  markings 
are  still  very  distinct.  I  believe  tliis  species  has  not  been  taken  before  in 
this  district. — H.  W.  Shepheard-Walwyn  ;  Hertford  College,  Oxford, 
November  6tb,  1894. 

Notes  on  Piehis  BRAssiciE,  &c. — Concerning  Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas's  query 
{ante,  p.  295),  I  may  say  that  P.  hrassiccB  has  been,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  remarkably  uncommon  tbis  year  in  tbis  district.  I  have  not 
Been  more  than  eight  or  ten  specimens  during  the  year.  Tbe  larvae  are 
usually  abundant  in  my  garden,  but  tbis  year  I  have  not  seen  one,  though 
I  have  diligently  searched.  Of  CoUas  edusa  I  have  seen  but  one  example, 
a  male,  which  I  captured  last  August  at  Crabtree.  Vanessa  carclui  seems 
much  commoner  than  usual. — A.  V.  Mitchell;  Crozier  Road,  Mutley, 
Plymouth,  Oct.  25th,  1894. 

Scarcity  of  Pieris  brassic^  and  P.  rap^. — Referring  to  tbe  remarks 
of  Mr.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Harcourt  Bath  [ante,  pages  295  and  318  respectively), 
I  can  say  that  in  Norway,  at  Areudal,  near  Christiania,  I  only  saw  two  P. 
rap(B,  and  not  a  single  P.  brassiccB ;  on  touring  about  through  Fevig, 
Bolkeshaw,  and  Hitterdal  the  numbers  were  much  the  same. — C.  F. 
Cooper;  Rugby,  Nov.  3rd,  1894. 

Crambus  fascelinellus  in  N.  Lancashire. — I  have  just  seen  an 
example  of  the  Cranihus  which  Mr.  Arkle,  in  his  "  notes  "  (an^e,  p.  305), 
says  had  been  identified  for  bim  as  the  rare  C.  fascelinellus,  and  find  that 
it  is  not  that  species,  but  the  more  widely  distributed,  although  local, 
C.  falsellus.  I  may  mention  that  a  specimen  of  the  last-named  species  was 
sent  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  by  another  correspondent  as  C.  ericellus. — R.  S. 

AcHERONTiA  ATROPOs  IN  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. — A  boy  out  of  the  village 
brought  me  a  very  large  pupa  of  A.  atrupos  on  Oct.  18th,  found  in  a  potato- 
field.  In  August  last  I  stayed  for  a  month  at  Harlech,  Merionethshire, 
where  Hipparchia  semele,  Artjymiis paphia  and  aplaia  were  plentiful  on  the 
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mountains.     I  mIso  saw  a  great  many  dragonflies.  —  (Miss)  M.   Wilson  ; 
The  Vicarage,  Guilden  Morden,  Royston,  Carabs.,  Oct.  31st,  1894:. 

Chcerocampa  celerio  in  South  Hants. — I  have  a  good  specimen  of 
Chccrocampa  celerio,  which  was  taken  here  (Porchester)  on  Sept.  30th.  I 
thought  it  worth  recording,  as  I  believe  this  insect  is  rare.  — (Miss)  M.  J. 
Stares  ;   Porchester,  Hants. 

CiicEaocAMPA  CELERIO  IN  Kent. — C.  celevio  was  taken  on  the  South 
Foreland  Ligiithouse  on  August  12th  of  this  year,  by  the  lighthouse- 
keeper. — H.  S.  Fkemlin'. 

CoLiAS  EDUSA  IN  SuRREY. — I  captured  a  fine  male  C.  editsa  m  a  lane 
near  x\shtead,  on  August  29t.h. — W.  J.  Kaye  ;  Worcester  Park,  Surrey, 
Nov.  13th,  1894. 

Plusia  ni  bred  from  Portland. — In  July  last  Mrs.  Ptichardson  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  find,  at  Portland,  two  larvae  which  so  much  resembled 
Plusia  gamma  that  I  suggested  that  they  were  only  that  abundant  species, 
and  might  as  well  be  turned  out  into  the  garden  ;  however,  she  was  wiser, 
and  kept  them  till  they  turned  to  pupae  enclosed  in  cocoons  which  were 
smaller  and  much  neater  than  those  of  P.  i/amma.  On  Sept.  0th  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  P.  »i  emerged,  and  a  second  one  on  Sept.  10th.  This 
is  not  the  first  occurrence  of  this  species  at  Portland,  as  Colonel  Partridge 
took  a  specimen  there  at  light  in  Sept.,  1888  (E.M.  M.  xxv.  1(30).  It 
looks  as  if  it  had  established  itself  in  the  locality,  and  I  hope  that  it  may 
turn  up  again  next  year.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  could  easily  mistake 
the  imago  for  gamma;  it  is  more  like  interrogalioais.  — Nelson  M. 
Richardson;  Montevideo,  near  Weymouth,  Nov.  9th,  1894. 

Dragonflies  at  the  Black  Pond,  Eshkk.  —  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  season  of  189  4  this  neighbouthood  yielded  some  fairly  good  insects 
belonging  to  the  exceedingly  handsome,  though  much  maligned  but  uo  less 
harmless,  group  of  the  Odonata.  Early  in  August  we  discovered  the 
presence  there  of  Anax  for  moms  (the  imperial  dragonfly),  and  on  the  lOth 
three  were  secured,  in  addition  to  those  already  recorded  {ante,  271). 
Extremely  difficult  is  it  to  get  within  striking  distance  of  these  splendid 
insects,  not  only  because  they  seem  particularly  suspicious  of  any  person 
in  possession  of  a  net,  l)ut  also  from  the  habit  they  have  of  keeping  well  out 
over  tlie  pond,  and  hawking  round  the  edges  of  the  reed-beds:  moreover, 
their  flight  is  often  intermittent,  for  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  behind  a 
cloud  is  the  signal  for  the  cessation  of  their  restless  movements  to  and  fro, 
which  are  resumed  however  on  his  reappearance.  The  number  of  insects 
they  destroy  must  be  enormous,  but,  as  with  other  large  dragonflies,  they 
do  not  take  them  haphazard,  for  I  have  often  noticed  them  approach  a 
large  insect  (possibly  a  bee),  and  when  within  a  foot  or  so  of  it  retire,  as 
if  disappointed.  Other  dragonflies  on  the  wing  on  the  10th  were  vEschna 
grandis,  Libellula  quadrimacuUita,  L.  scotica  [Sgm.petrum  scoticum],  Agrion- 
puella,  and  A.  [L'yrrhosoma]  tenellum.  While  absent  from  ihe  neighbour- 
hood for  a  time,  at  the  end  of  August,  the  companion  of  most  of  my 
dragonfly  expeditions  sent  me  two  male  specimens  of  jTl^chaa  juilcea,  one 
male  ^-E.  cyanea,  and  one  male  jE.  grandis,  all  of  which  he  took  at  the 
Pond  on  Aug.  3 1st,  an  ideal  dragonfly  day.  On  Sept.  lOth  we  again  paid 
a  visit  to  Esher,  and  found  that  A.  formosus  was  over,  its  place  being 
taken  by  ^.juncea  and  /E,  grandis.     Two  of  the  latter  were  secured,  and 
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tliree  of  the  former — two  males  and  one  female — the  last  takeu  as  it  was 
ovipositiug  by  repeatedly  dipping  its  abdomen,  apparently  at  random,  into 
the  water.  Siill  another  member  of  the  genus  JEschna  fell  to  my  net,  a 
single  male  of  ^-E.  mixta.  This  dragonfly,  when  captured,  was  eating  a 
ladybird — an  insect  which  is  usually  considered  an  unpalatable  morsel. 
Agrion  2^ueUa  was  still  on  the  wing,  and  one  A.  pulchelium  was  secured. 
With  Lihellula  scotica  was  now  flying  a  congener,  L.  striolata  [Sympetrum 
vulgatiim],  a  single  specimen  of  which  i  had,  1  believe,  sigiited  as  early  as 
Aug,  lOlh,  Sept.  12th  afforded  no  fresh  species,  but  we  noticed  that,  at 
this  part  of  the  season  at  least,  the  larger  dragouflies  seemed  to  fly  best 
during  the  four  or  five  hours  at  the  middle  of  the  day  and  then,  as  a 
rule,  only  when  the  sun  was  shining.  As  exceptions  to  rule,  however,  I 
ought  to  mention  that  1  saw  an  jE.  yrandis  flymg  in  Oxford  at  7  p.m.  on 
August  29th,  and  another  jEschtta  (probably  cijanea),  cii cling  about,  at 
Morden,  in  Surrey,  on  the  very  dull  afternoon  of  Sept.  15lh,  Our  last 
expedition  of  the  season  took  place  on  Sept.  IQth,  on  a  still  and  warm, 
but  autumnal  afternoon.  On  this  occasiuu  L.  scuttca  and  L.  striolata  were 
well  in  evidence,  and  a  few  A.  pueila  were  still  about;  but  our  attention 
was  chiefly  taken  up  with  ^E.  juncea  and  jE.  (jrundis,  which  were  even 
yet  on  the  wing  in  fair  numbeijs.  i3oth  species  liad  a  propensity  for 
settling  in  the  sun,  on  the  trunks  of  the  pines  which  fringe  the  margin 
of  the  Pond,  and  while  so  resting  were  very  difficult  to  see.  Attempts  to 
reach  them  from  the  front  were  not  successful,  but  if  the  tree  was 
approached  from  behind  a  stroke  migbt  be  made  wiUiout  frightening  the 
insects,  even  with  the  net  held  in  the  hand,  the  slick  being  dispensed  with 
for  the  occasion.  From  this  and  other  observations,  it  is  clear  that  tlie 
sight  of  a  dragonfly  is  very  keen,  while  the  incident  just  mentioned  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  hearing  is  not  well  developed  in 
these  insects.  On  this  day  an  /Esclma  (no  donhi  j aiicea)  was  noticed  with 
a  very  large  object  in  its  jaws.  Presently  something  was  allowed  to  fall, 
which  proved  to  be  the  larger  part  of  a  silver-y  moth  [Plusia  gumma),  from 
which  the  dragonfly  had  bitten  the  head  and  front  part  of  the  thorax, 
allowing  the  rest  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Our  captures  at  this  smgle  pond 
during  1894  and  the  preceding  season  have  comprised  fifteen  species, 
viz.: — Platetrum  depressum,  Libellula  quadrimaculata,  L.  striolata  [Sym- 
petrum  vulgatwii],  L.  scotica  \_S.  scoticum],  Cordulia  anea,  Aaax  formosus, 
jEschna  mixta,  yE.  juncea,  }E.  cyanea,  jE.  yrandis,  Ayrion  [Eiiallayma] 
cyathiyerum,  A.  pulchelium,  A.  pueila,  A.  [Fyrr/iosoma}  minium,  A.  [P.] 
tenellum;  while  Calopteryx  splendens  and  Bracliytron  pratense  I  secured  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  though  not  at  the  Black  Pond. — W.  J.  Lucas; 
Gordon  Road,  Kiugston-ou-Thames,  Nov.  12th,  1894. 

ToRTRicES  AT  NoRTHWOOD,  MIDDLESEX.  —  In  my  note  under  thia 
heading  {ante,  p.  323)  the  names  of  two  species  were  unfortunately  trans- 
posed. I  refer  to  Phoxopteryx  lactana  and  Graplwlitha  ramella.  The  two 
forms  mentioned  are  those  of  the  last-named  species,  one  of  which  resembles 
P.  lactana  {  =  ramella  of  the  'Manual'),  and  the  other  is  very  similar  to 
Pcedisca  bilunana.  "  G."  yermarana  should  be  Stiymonota  yermarana.  I 
may  add  that  S.  internana  was  generally  common  wherever  furze  [Ulex 
europcBUs)  was  plentiful,  and  two  examples  of  Pentkina  capraana  were  bred 
from  larvee  iu  sallow-shoots. — R.  S. 

Collecting  at  Tunbridge  Wells. — The  season  of  1894  has  been, 
in  my  opinion,  a  very  bad  one.     Earlv  in  March  i  worked  the  sallows  on 
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the  railway  baiiks  here,  and  took  a  few  Tmiiocampa  siabills,  T.  instabiUs, 
T.  goihica,  T.  criida,  Pachnobia  rubrkosa,  and  Xnlocampa  litJioriza.  By 
April  3rd  the  sallow  bloom  was  over.  At  lamps  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
Phir/alia  pilosaria,  Asphalla  flavicornis,  Hybernia  rupicapraria,  H.  pro- 
gemmaria,  Aniosoptergx  cBscularia,  Eugoida  erosaria,  Lophopterijx  camelina, 
Cijinatophora  Jiiictitosa,  Crocallis  eluiguaria,  Cidaria  miata,  Orlhosia  lota, 
Selenia  illustraria,  Xanthia  Jiavago  [silago),  X.falvago  [cerago),  Gorlyna 
ochracea  (flavago);  Ennomos  tlUaria  was  particularly  plentiful  on  lamps 
this  season.  I  can  strongly  recommend  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Doncaster's 
improved  lamp-net,  as  it  saves  all  climbing,  and  an  insect  is  rarely  missed. 
On  Ashdown  Forest  and  at  Tunbridge  AVeils  sugar  was  of  little  use,  but 
Phlogophora  meticulosa  and  Amphipyra  pyramldea  were  particularly 
plentiful.  I  took  one  more  Plusia  moneta,  making  my  seventh  capture 
of  this  beautiful  insect.  Rhopalocera  were  scarce  this  summer,  but  I  took 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  Argynnis  aglaia  and  A.  adlppe,  in  the  Broad- 
stone  Warren,  Ashdown  Forest.  Pieris  brasdcce  was  very  scarce,  as  also 
was  Vanesia  io.  —  R.  A.  Dallas  Beechixg;  Tunbridge  Wells,  Nov.,  1894. 

Collecting  in  South  Wales. — The  following  notes  of  the  season 
which  is  fast  closing  may  be  worthy  of  note  from  this  part  of  South  Wales. 
Speaking  generally,  it  lias  been,  with  a  few  exc<'ptions,  unfavourable  and 
disappointing  with  Lepidoptera.  The  season  early  appeared  to  promise 
well;  Hybernia  rupicapraria,  H..  marglnarin  [progcmmarin),  and  Aiiticlea 
Z'arfmia  (the  last-named  particularly)  were  common  ;  and  species  of  T«»io- 
campa  were  fairly  so.  1  noticed  Lyca^na  argiolus  on  April  3rd,  Argynnis 
euphrosyne  on  the  17th,  and  also  Euchlo'e  cardamines ;  all  three  species 
were  fairly  abundant.  But  in  the  month  of  May  the  weather  changed, 
the  temperature  being  very  cool,  and  on  three  nights  sharp  frosts 
occurred,  which  appeared  to  have  caused  the  disappearance  of  E.  carda- 
mines before  the  end  of  the  mouth.  Of  this  butterfly  I  captured  a  very 
diminutive  specimen,  measuring  only  1  inch  3^  lines,  taking  twelve  lines  to 
an  inch.  All  the  Pieris  were  scarce  throughout  the  spring,  and  were  not 
plentiful  in  the  second  brood  also  ;  of  P.  brassiccB  I  did  not  observe  more 
than  a  dozen  specimens.  The  following  were  the  only  Lepidoptera  in  any 
way  abundant : — Lyccena  icariis,  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  A.  aglaia,  Vanessa 
urticcB,  Pararge  megcera,  Graminesia  trilinea,  Agrotis  exclamationis,  A. 
tritici,  Caradrina  cubicularis,  Plusia  gamma  (this  moth  particularly  so  in 
September  and  early  October),  Phlogophora  meticulosa,  Rumia  cratcegata, 
Cidaria  J'ulvata,  C.  suffiimata,  C.  ribesiaria,  Acidalia  aversata,  A.  bisetata 
(this  last  particularly  so).  Of  usually  common  species  which  were 
scarce,  Spilosoma  menthastri,  S.  lubricipeda,  Triphatna  pronuba,  T.  comes 
[orbona],  T.  ianthina,  Apamea  didyma  (oculea),  and  Noctua  xantho- 
grapha  were  the  most  noticeable.  "Sugar"  proved,  on  the  whole,  a 
complete  failure,  the  only  species  appearing  rather  commonly  bfing  Gram' 
mesia  trilinea,  Agrotis  exclamationis,  and  P.  meticulosa.  A  few  days  in 
July  was  the  only  time  some  of  the  Noctuae  appeared  even  in  existence, 
and  the  blossoms  of  flowers  and  other  bloom  proved  the  only  attraction  ;  all 
bloom,  commencing  with  the  "  May,"  has  been  most  luxuriant  this  season 
here,  and  when  this  is  the  case  I  have  not  much  faith  in  artificial  sweets. 
Vanessa  cardui  I  noticed  rather  more  frequently  than  for  some  seasons,  but 
it  was  not  a  "  cardui  "  year.  Of  Colias  edma  no  examples  were  seen.  The 
apple-trees  when  in  blossom  were  much  infested  with  small  larvae,  and  that 
now  much-abused  bird,  the  house-sparrow,  was  very  busy  destroying  them, 
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Up  to  the  present  time,  autumn  moths  excepting,  Xanthia  ferrug'inca  and 
P.  meticulosa  are  very  scarce,  but  the  very  rainy  weather  we  have  had  since 
Oct.  2-2nd  may  have  kept  them  from  showing  themselves.  GeometriB 
larvae,  however,  I  have  frequently  noticed.  Queen  wasps  were  abundant 
in  the  spring,  but  very  few  of  their  progeny  have  since  appeared. — T.  B, 
Jefferts;  Langharne,  Carmarthenshire,  November,  1894. 

Collecting  at  DouGr,AS,  Lanark. — During  July  and  part  of  August 
insects  were  rather  unusually  abundant  here,  and  sugaring  successful.  This 
year,  too,  has  been  remarkable,  as  bringing  to  light  insects  which  I  have  not 
seen  in  this  locality  before  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  some  which  I  have 
taken  each  year  previously  were  absent  this.  I  began  sugaring  on  July 
20th.  This  was  the  most  successful  night  I  had  as  regards  numbers,  and 
was  memorable  for  an  exceedingly  fine  display  of  aurora  soon  after  mid- 
night. Xylophasia  polyodon  turned  up  in  large  numbers,  amongst  them 
being  many  beautiful,  rich,  dark  varieties.  Noctua  fesiiva  was  also  in 
abundance  and  very  variable,  and  Mamestra  anceps  was  fairly  common. 
Besides  these  a  few  or  single  specimens  of  the  lollowing  were  taken: — 
Xylophasia  rurea,  Noctua  j^lecta,  Leucania  Impura,  Chortodes  arcuosa  (not 
taken  by  me  here  before),  Larentia  ccBsiata  (not  observed  at  sugar  previously 
by  me),  Miami  fascluncida,  Noctua  augur.  Smgle  specimens  of  Ellopia 
fasciaria  and  Coremia propug nata  were  taken  on  the  wing  at  dusk,  and  speci- 
mens of  Melanippe  rivata  and  Metrocampa  margarltaria  (unusually  common 
this  year)  at  rest  on  tree-trunks.  Larentia  pectiniluria  was  also  unusually 
abundant  on  the  moors,  owing  perhaps  to  the  large  amount  of  bedstraw 
this  year.  A  specimen  of  Tanagra  atrala  {chcerophyUata)  was  brought  to  me 
the  same  day,  and  on  the  24tli  i  took  another;  1  have  never  observed  the 
species  here  before.  July  24th,  very  windy  night.  At  dusk  a  good  many 
Larentia  casiata  (usually  scarce  here)  were  netted;  also  Larentia  pectini- 
taria,  Melanippe  rivata,  Metrocampa  margiritaria,  Agrotis  porpkyrea,  -diUii 
a  single  specimen  of  Hepiahis  velleda  (not  observed  here  before)  tiymg  over 
the  heather.  Several  Ccenonympha  pamphilui  were  observed  at  rest  on 
rushes  on  the  moor  after  dark.  Sugar  produced  all  the  species  previously 
taken,  as  well  as  Agrotis  porphyrea,  Tripha;ua  pronuba  (dark  varieties),  and 
Noctua  xcmthographa  (dark  varieties).  July  27th  seemed  an  ideal  night; 
but  not  many  insects  turned  up,  some  sugared  trees  being  blank.  At  dusk 
Cidaria  pyraliata,  Hypsipetes  elutata,  and  Mam:stra  brassiccB,  l)esides  those 
taken  before,  were  netted.  At  sugar  occurred  the  species  previously  noted, 
and  Coremia  propugnata  (1),  Leucania  impura,  Mania  typica,  Apamea 
oculea,  Caradmia  alsines,  and  Ellopia  fasciaria ;  whilst  HeUotkis  margi- 
nata  and  Charaas  graminis  flew  into  the  candle-light.  Flying  over  ttie 
heather  at  dusk,  I  took  a  pretty  Eupithecia,  which  I  have  not  yet  identi- 
fied;  I  had  taken  one  other  of  the  same  species  under  like  circumstances 
an  the  24th.  July  29tli.  A  specimen  of  Lycana  alexis  seen.  July  3  1st. 
Noctua  baia.  Aug.  3rd.  Most  of  the  old  things  still  about ;  at  sugar  a 
single  specimen  of  Cel(Bna  haworthii  put  in  an  appearance  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  Aug.  6th.  Eubolia  mensuraria  beginning  to  occur.  Aug.  lUth. 
A  cold  night ;  few  insects  about.  Cidana  populata  beginning  to  emerge. 
At  sugar,  Cidaria  pyraliata  (1),  Cela:na  haworthii  (1);  the  latter,  generally 
fairly  abundant,  has  been  almost  absent  this  year,  though  I  have  searched 
for  it  on  the  rushes  after  dark,  where  it  is  usually  to  be  found.  A  single 
specimen  of  Noctua  neglecta  visited  the  sugar  to-night ;  1  have  never  seen 
it  here  before.     Why  should  it  be  fairly  (;ummuu  iliio  year?     Aug.  i7th. 
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Not  a  favourable  night ;  rather  cold  and  windy,  with  nearly  full  moon.  In 
spite  of  this  I  took  nine  Noctua  neglecta  at  sugar,  and  noticed  that  almost 
all  seemed  to  prefer  the  drops  of  sugar  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
trees.  I  took  another  pair  of  neglecta  in  cop.  on  the  heather.  Noctua 
(jlareosa  (7)  also  put  in  an  appearance  at  sugar  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
and  I  also  took  one  at  the  flowers  of  a  rush.  Aug.  '20th.  Sugared  exten- 
sively over  the  heather  to  get  neglecta,  but  night  unfavourable,  bright  moon, 
and  slight  frost,  and  only  got  two  specimens.  Nothing  else  occurred  at  the 
sugar,  except  one  Noctua  xanthographa  and  two  or  three  worn  Xylophasia 
polijodoi.  Aug.  23rd.  Again  tried  especially  for  neglecta,  but  only  took 
one.  Hardly  anything  at  sugar.  It  got  cold  after  dark,  and  there  were 
four  degrees  of  frost  during  the  niglit.  Aug.  25th.  Saw  a  specimen  of 
Polyoiiimatus  phlceas  and  several  Pierls  rapce  ;  butterflies  of  any  kind  are  a 
rarity  here.  Aug.  28th.  Polia  chi,  always  common  here,  is  beginning  to 
emerge,  Aug.  29th.  Took  one  Crocallis  elinguaria.  Aug.  31st  seemed  an 
ideal  night  for  sugar,  but  only  two  moths  [Noctua  glareosa  and  Xylophasia 
jmlyodon)  put  in  an  appearance.  The  lime-trees  had  just  come  out,  which 
may  have  keep  insects  away  from  the  artificial  sweets.  Tapinostola  fulva, 
out  now  in  plenty,  flying  over  the  damp  places  on  the  moors  at  dusk  ; 
Cidaria  niiata,  one  specimen  on  Sept.  20th.  Oporabia  dilutata  beginning 
to  emerge  on  21st.  Carsia  imbutata,  which  has  been  observed  each  year 
lately  at  Douglas,  sometimes  commonly,  was  this  year  apparently  entirely 
absent;  at  least  I  saw  not  a  single  specimen. — (Rev.)  J.  A.  Mackonochie  ; 
The  Hirsel,  Coldstream,  N.B.,  Oct.  24th,  1894. 

CoLLECTiN'Cx  IN  KINCARDINESHIRE. — I  Spent  a  fortnight  collecting,  in 
July  of  this  year,  at  Stonehaven,  a  seaport,  and  the  county  town  of  Knicar- 
duieshire.  It  is  a  favourite  summer  resort,  being  situated  in  a  beautiful 
bay.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  is  Duuotter  Castle,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  which  stands  on  a  perpendicular  rock  150  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  almost  separated  from  the  land  by  a  deep  chasm.  The 
coast  is  bordered  with  clilfs,  intersected  with  beautiful  little  bays  ;  and  in 
these  bays  I  spent  most  of  my  time  collecting,  the  castle  bay  perhaps  re- 
ceiving most  attention.  Here  LyccBim  agestis  var.  artaxeroces  seemed  to  have 
its  headquarters,  although  it  occurred  m  most  of  the  other  bays.  I  took  a 
long  series,  and  obtained  a  couple  with  large  white  discoidal  spots  on  the 
posterior  wing.  L.  alexis  was  also  very  common,  and  the  females  varied 
considerably.  One  which  I  have  taken  is  almost  as  blue  as  the  male,  with 
the  spot  on  the  anterior  wing  surrounded  with  white,  and  three  of  the 
cellules  at  the  tip  of  the  wing  have  dashes  of  white.  Two  others  are  almost 
as  dark  as  artaxerxes,  with  a  very  slight  sutfusion  of  blue  on  them.  Pieris 
brassiccB,  rapce,  and  napi  were  all  represented  ;  the  last  mentioned  seemed 
to  vary  somewhat,  but  unfortunately  they  were  not  in  good  condition. 
Vanessa  urticce  was  often  observed  careering  along  wildly.  I  netted  several 
specimens  of  V.cardui,  but  they  were  mere  shadows  of  their  former  beauty. 
A  single  specimen  of  V.  aialanta  on  one  occasion  alighted  on  a  flower  ;  my 
net  was  in  my  bag,  but  I  quickly  fixed  it  up,  and,  just  as  I  made  the  stroke, 
it  circled  aloft,  bidding  me  farewell  by  disappearing  over  the  clifF.  Hip- 
par  chia  seniele  was  just  beginning  to  make  its  appearance,  and  I  managed 
to  obtain  two  or  three  examples.  Epinephcle  ianira  was  abundant  every- 
where ;  the  females  were  very  large  and  beautifully  marked.  Cmnonympha 
pamphiius  was  common  above  the  cliffs  at  Fowls  Heugh.  Two  examples  of 
Polyommatus  phla:as  were  obtained  in  the  castle  bay,  and  several  specimens 
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of  L.  alsus.  Hepialus  liqmUmis  was  taken  near  Cowie.  H.  velleda  was 
very  abundaut  in  the  castle  bay,  and  several  of  the  var.  carnits  were  netted; 
H.  humuli  was  also  very  common,  and  much  larger  than  those  we  obtain 
near  Glasgow.  Zygcena  filipendula;  was  also  common,  especially  at  Fowls 
Heugh,  where  it  might  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  flying  in  dozens ;  the 
ground  colour  is  much  bluer  than  some  southern  specimens  I  have  in  my 
collection  ;  I  obtained  one  specimen  with  the  spots  and  the  under  wing 
verging  on  pink.  A  single  type  of  Niidaria  mundana  was  taken  from  a 
wall  in  the  town,  and,  although  I  watched  all  the  walls  along  the  roads,  I 
could  not  find  its  headquarters.  A  couple  of  Gnophos  ohscurata  were 
netted  in  the  castle  bay  on  different  occasions.  A  single  Acidalia  inca- 
naria  was  taken  one  evening  when  beating  the  hedges.  Two  specimens  of 
A.  scutulata  were  taken  near  the  Distillery,  and  A.  aversata  turned  up  at 
times.  Single  specimens  of  Fidonia  piniaria  and  Larcntia  casiata  were 
caught  one  evening  in  a  fir-wood.  L.  didymata  was  abundant  everywhere. 
Metrocampa  margaritata  and  L.  peciinitaria  occurred  in  all  the  woods. 
Emmelesia  alchemilata  and  alhulata  were  taken  at  several  places.  Eupi- 
thecia  vulgata  and  assimilata  were  taken  in  the  garden,  and  two  fine  speci- 
metis  of  suhfulvata  were  caught  in  one  of  the  bays.  A  couple  of  Thera 
variata  were  netted  on  different  occasions.  Melanthia  ocellata,  Melanippe 
subtristata,  montanata,  and  fluctuata  all  occurred  in  numbers.  Coremia 
munitata  was  taken  where  the  ground  was  marshy,  and  three  females  came 
to  sugar  one  evening.  Camptogramiua  hilineata  was  also  common,  and 
varied  considerably.  Cidaria  russata,  immanata,  fulvata,  and  pyraliata 
occurred  in  some  numbers,  a  fine  variety  with  a  dark  central  band  being 
taken  of  the  last.  Abraxas  grossulariata  and  Halia  vauaria  were  taken  in 
the  gardens,  and  Eubolia  mensuraria  was  common  everywhere.  Sugaring 
took  fairly  well  some  evenings.  Leucania  conigera  put  in  its  appearance 
frequently;  lithargyria,  iinpura,  and  palleiis  in  abundance  ;  as  also  Xylo- 
phasia  rurea  and  a  few  of  ihe  var.  alopecurus,  lithoxylea,  and  polyodo}i  with 
the  black  var.  of  the  same  ;  Miana  fasciuncula  and  its  red  variety  ;  Avatnea 
oculea,  commonly;  a  single  and  fine  specimen  of  Caradrina  blanda ;  cubi- 
cularis,  in  dozens  ;  and  several  of  Apamea  gemina.  Of  the  Agrotls,  excla- 
mationis  was  common,  and  a  single  and  dark  specimen  of  segetuni  was 
taken.  TriphcEua proniLba  came  occasionally  ;  but  the  majority  ot  insects  at 
sugar  were  of  the  genus  Noctua  — augur,  pleda,  c-nigrum,  f estiva,  rubi, 
umbrosa,  and  baia,  all  coming  freely,  a  couple  of  Phlogophora  metlculusa, 
several  Hadena  oleracea,  and  two  fine  specimens  of  Miaiia  typica.  A  single 
specimen  of  Bryophilaperla  was  taken  off  a  wall  in  the  town  ;  Miana  arcuosa 
turned  up  several  times  ;  L.  conigera  and  Plusia  v-aureum  were  netted  at 
the  flowers  of  the  ragged-robin  ;  Habrostola  urticcB  at  nettles  ;  P.  chrysitis 
and  gamma  were  taken  two  or  three  times,  and  Mamestra  brassiae  in  the 
gardens  and  outhouses.  Hypena probosidalis  occurred  everywhere,  ^^w?*- 
puralis  and  cespitalis  singly  ;  forjicalls,  fuscalis,  and  lutealis  were  also 
caught.  Scoparia  ambigualis,  dubitalis,  cembra,  and  viurana  were  common  ; 
and  a  single  specimen  of  angustea  was  boxed  from  a  paling  in  the  town. 
Crambus  prateilus  and  tristellus  were  common,  cuhnellus  a  nuisance,  and  a 
nice  series  of  hortuellus  was  taken.  Of  the  Tortrices,  kerbosana  occurred 
everywhere  ;  hohenwarthiana,  badiana,  stramineana,  scutuUina,  hainana, 
lanceolana,  and  ribeana  could  be  taken  frequently  ;  and  idmana  and  litto- 
raiia  were  taken  singly.  Amongst  the  Tinea),  litilrella,  assimilella,  cine" 
relia,  terrella,  thrasonella, curtisellus, aud  albicostella,  and  others  were  taken; 
hertrami  turned  up  occasionally,  fuscodactylm  was  common  near  Cowiei 
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and  a  single  example  of  bijiunctidacUjliis  was  taken. — A.  Adik  Dalglish  ; 
•21,  Princes  Street,  PoUokshields,  Glasgow. 

Collecting  in  West  Pioss-shire. — The  following  is  a  list  of  Lepi- 
doptera  which  I  took  during  a  ten  days'  stay  at  Strathcarron.  I  send  it 
because,  so  far,  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  records  of  collecting 
in  that  part  of  Scotland.  The  country  is  rough  moorland  and  mountainous, 
and  there  is  next  to  no  cultivation  in  the  Carron  Valley.  There  were  the 
usual  birch-woods  upon  the  hillsides,  and  a  sprinkling  of  ancient  pine-trees 
in  some  sheltered  places  up  among  the  hills  : — Fieris  hrassicm,  P.  najd, 
Argynnis  selene,  A.  aglaia,  Vanessa  urticm  (seen  up  to  27 UO  ft.),  Erebia 
athiops  (500  ft.),  Epinephele  ianira  (much  richer  brown  than  in  the  South 
of  England,  and  with  a  slight  vinous  tint),  Ccenonymjiha  typhon,  C,  pam- 
philus,  Thecla  ruhi,-'-  Lyccena  icanis,  Trochilium  crabronlforniis  (one  taken 
while  buzzing  about  a  sallow  bush  at  the  sea  level),  Zygmia  [trifolii?)  (an 
empty  cocoon),  Bombyx  callunm  (larvEe),  Saturnia  carpini  (larvae),  Neineo- 
2)hila  riissuhi,  Orgyia  antiqua  (empty  cocoon  and  eggs),  Thyatira  batis, 
Asphalia  Jiavicornis  (larvae),  Acronycta  rwnicis,  Leucania  iinpura,  L. 
pallens,  Xylophasia  rurea  and  var.  coiiibusta,  X.  Uthoxylea,  X.  monoylypha 
(mostly  darkish,  and  some  nearly  black),  Apamca  gemina,  A.  didyma, 
Miana  arcuosa,  Caradrina  quadripunctata,  Agrotis  strigula,  Noctua  augur, 
N.  plecta,  N.  c-nigrum,  N.  festiva,  Triphana  comes,  T.  pronuba,  Mania 
typica,  Ta^niocampa  gotldca  (larvae),  T.  gracilis  (larvae),  Aplecta  tincta, 
Hadena  adusta,  Ccdocampa  vetusta  or  C.  exoleta  {\a.rva),  CucuUlaumbratica, 
Habrostola  tripartita,  Anarta  myrtilli,  Metrocampa  maryaritaria,  Ellopia 
prosapiaria,  Biston  liirtaria  (larvae),  Boarniia  repandata,  Dasydia  obfuscuta, 
Fsodos  coracina,-''  Acidaliu  bisetata,  A.  funiata,  Cabera  exantheinaria, 
Larentia  casiata.  L.  Jiavicinctata,  L.  viridata,  Emmelesia  alchemillata,  E. 
(dbidata,  E.  viinorata  [blandiata),  Eupithecia  pidcheUuta  (larvae),  E. 
miniitata  '? ,  Hypsipetes  sordiduta  (the  moorland  form  and  very  variable  and 
handsome),  Melanthia  ocellata,  Melanippe  hastata  (larvae),  M.  sociata,  M. 
montanata,  Camptoyramma  hilineata  (some  nice  dusky  vars.  and  brownish 
vars.,  rather  like  the  Shetland  examples),  Cidaria  miata  (larvae),  C.  trun- 
cata,  O.  p)opulata,  Anaitis  playiata,  Crambus  maryuritellus.  Species  marked 
with  an  asterisk  were  noticed  by  Mr.  L.  Hinxmaii  earlier  in  the  year.  I 
have  purposely  not  added  any  remarks  about  the  numbers  of  each  insect, 
because  I  think,  after  so  short  an  experience,  such  remarks  might  be  more 
misleading  than  instructive. — W.  M.  Christy  ;  Watergate,  Emsworth, 
Hants,  Nov.,  1894. 

KnuAT  A.— Aiite,  p.  301,  line  7,  for  "  right  "  read  "  left";  p.  321,  line  13, 
for  "  Toxford  "  read  "  Yoxford  ";  p.  323,  for  "  Canford  Hill  Estate  "  read 
"Canford  Cliffs  Estate." 


SOCIETIES. 


Entomological  Society  of  London. — October  ITth,  1894.  Henry 
John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  H. 
G.  Breyer,  of  Prtetoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa,  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  read  a  letter,  dated  15th  August 
last,  from  Mr.  J.  Y.  Johnson,  of  Funchal,  Madeira,  on  the  subject  of 
a  recent  visitation  of  locusts  to  the  Island,  and  exhibited  specimens. 
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Mr.  Johnson  mentioned  that  Darwin,  in  his  '  Origin  of  Species,' 
recorded  that  in  November,  18i4,  dense  swarms  of  locusts  visited 
Madeira.  He  said  that  since  then,  until  August  last,  these  insects  had 
not  visited  the  Island.  Mr.  Cliampion  remarked  that  the  species  sent 
by  Mr.  Johnson  was  Decticiis  albifrons,  Fabr.,  not  a  true  migratory 
locust.  Mr.  Champion  also  exhit)ited  specimens  of  Anthaxia  uitidida, 
Velleius  dUatatvs  and  Athous  rkomheus,  taken  by  himself  in  the  New 
Forest  during  the  past  summer.  Mr.  H.  Goss  read  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Capt.  Montgomery,  J. P.,  of  Mid-Ilovo,  Natal,  reporting 
vast  flights  of  locusts  there,  extending  over  three  miles  in  length,  on 
the  3 1st  August  last,  and  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  locust,  a  species 
of  Acridiiuii.  Capt.  Montgomery  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  his  district  and 
most  of  Natal  was  free  from  tlie  pest,  but  that  an  exceptional  invasion 
had  occurred  in  1650.  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt  exhibited  four  typical  speci- 
mens of  Enujdia  cribrum  from  the  New  Forest,  and,  for  comparison, 
four  specimens  of  the  var.  Candida  of  the  same  species,  taken  at  an 
elevation  of  4000  ft.  near  Counnayeur,  on  the  Italian  side  of  Mont 
Blanc.  He  stated  that  he  had  also  met  with  tins  form  in  the  Cogne 
Valley,  at  an  elevation  of  from  6000  to  8000  ft.  Mr.  E.  Adkin  ex- 
hibited, for  Mr.  H.  Murray,  a  specimen  of  Erehia  cuthiops,  in  which  the 
left  fore  wing  was  much  bleached,  taken  in  August  last,  near  Carn- 
forth.  Mr.  Adkin  also  exhibited  a  series  of  Acroiujcta  rumicis  from  Co. 
Cork,  Ireland,  including  light  and  black  forms,  with  examples  from 
the  Scilly  Isles,  Isle  of  Man,  and  North  of  Scotland,  for  comparison. 
Mr.  Elwes  exhibited  a  series  of  Chionobas  alberta  (male  and  female), 
G.  uhleri  var.  varuna,  and  Erebia  discoidali.s,  from  Calgary,  Alberta, 
N.W.  Canada,  collected  in  May  last  by  Mr.  Woolley-Dod.  He  said 
that  the  validity  of  C.  alberta,  whicli  had  been  questioned  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Edwards,  Avas  fully  established  by  these  specimens.  Prof.  Poulton 
gave  an  account  of  the  changes  he  had  recently  made  at  Oxford  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Hope  Collections  in  the  Department  of  Zoology, 
and  as  to  the  rooms  now  available  for  students  working  at  these  col- 
lections. Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune-Baker  communicated  a  paper  entitled 
"  Descriptions  of  the  Pyralidte,  Crambidas,  and  Phycidte  collected  by 
the  late  T.  Vernon  Wollaston  in  Madeira." 

November  1th. — Colonel  Charles  Swinhoe,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  P.  Blackburne-Maze,  of  Shaw 
House,  Newbury,  Berkshire,  and  Mr.  Bertram  George  Ptye,  of  212, 
Upper  Piichmond  Road,  Putney,  S.W.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society.  Colonel  Swinhoe  exhibited  a  female  of  Papillo  telearchus, 
Hewitson,  whicli  he  had  received  by  the  last  mail  from  Cherra  Punji. 
He  said  that  this  was  the  only  known  specimen  of  the  female  of  this 
species,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  Mr.  L.  de  Niceville's  collection, 
wliich  he  had  described  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Natural 
History  Society '  in  18U3.  He  also  exhibited  a  male  of  the  same 
species  for  comparison.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  exhibited  abnormal  forms 
of  Pararye  mef/cera,  P.  tcijeria,  Melitcea  athalia,  Chri/sophanus  phlaas, 
Charceas  (jraminis,  Lophopteryx  canielina,  Plusia  gamma,  Cucidlia  chamo' 
viUlcE,  Boarmia  repandata  \^x.  conversaria,  Cidaria  j^sittacata,  and  other 
species,  all  collected  by  Major  J.  N.  Still,  on  Dartmoor,  Devon.  He 
also  exhibited,  for  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  of  Dover,  a  long  series  of  most 
remarkable  varieties  of  Arctia  caja  and  A.  vlllica,     Mr.  Gervase  F, 
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Mathew  exhibited  seven  beautiful  and  striking  varieties  of  Arctla 
villica,  bred  from  larvfe  obtained  on  the  Essex  coast,  near  Dovercourt, 
in  March  and  April,  1893  and  189J:.  Herr  Jacoby  exhibited  two 
specimens  of  Blaps  viucronaUis,  with  soft  elytra,  taken  on  a  wall  at 
Hampstead.  The  Kev.  Canon  Fowler  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  made 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  elytra  of  immature  beetles. 
Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Peiiplaneta  (mstralasim,  received 
from  Mr.  C.  E.  Morris,  of  Preston,  near  Biighton.  Mr.  McLachlan 
said  the  species  had  been  introduced  into  this  country,  but  was  now 
considered  a  British  insect.  Mr.  B.  G.  Eye  exhibited  specimens 
of  the  following  rare  or  local  species  of  Coleoptera,  and  gave  the 
names  of  the  localities  in  which  they  had  been  taken  : — Cicindela 
gennanica,  Enmicrus  rufiis,  Triarthron  markeli,  Mezium  affiiie,  Homaloplia 
ruricola,  Anomalafrischi  \QX.juUi,  Synaptiis  ftliformis,  Lixus  paraplecticiis, 
Bnlanimis  cerasonim,  Asemnm  striatum,  and  Zeugophora  JiavicoUis.  Mr. 
McLachlan  exhibited,  for  Mr.  G.  C.  Bignell,  of  Plymouth,  two  new 
species  of  Ichneumouidfe,  from  Devonshire,  viz.,  Pimpla  bridgmnni, 
Bign.,  a  parasite  on  a  spider,  Drassiis  laindicolens,  Walck. ;  and  Praon 
ohsinthii,  Bign.,  a  parasite  on  Siplwnophora  ahsinthii,  Linne.  Mr.  C.  0. 
Waterhouse  stated  that  the  Acridium  received  from  Capt.  Montgomery, 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Goss  at  the  last  meeting,  was  Acridium  septem- 
fascidtinn,  and  he  exhibited  the  species  with  the  wings  extended.  Mr. 
Ridley  exhibited  a  species  of  a  scale  insect  [?  Lecanium),  found  on  a 
nutmeg  tree  in  Malacca,  and  made  some  remarks  on  Formica  smarag- 
dinri,  which  makes  its  nest  on  the  trees,  joining  the  leaves  together  by  a 
thin  thread  of  silk  at  the  ends.  The  first  step  in  making  the  nest  is  for 
several  ants  to  bend  tlie  leaves  together  and  hold  on  with  their  hind 
legs,  and  one  of  their  number  after  some  time  runs  up  with  a  larva, 
and,  irritating  it  with  its  antennae,  makes  it  produce  a  thread,  with 
which  the  leaves  are  joined ;  when  one  larva  is  exhausted  a  second  is 
fetched,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  Mr.  Waterhouse  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  Some  Remarks  on  the  Antennae  of  Insects."  A  discussion 
followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Champion,  Jacoby,  McLachlan,  and  Gahan 
took  part. — H.  Goss  and  W.  W.  Fowlek,  Hon.  Secretaries. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
October  25th,  1894. — E.  Step,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Hy. 
Lamb,  of  Maidstone,  and  Mr.  Arth.  Cosway,  of  Watford,  were  elected 
members.  Mr.  Jobson  exhibited  a  var.  of  Abraxas  grossulariata,  L., 
from  his  garden,  having  only  a  few  black  scales  in  place  of  the  usual 
markings.  Mr.  McArthur,  bred  series  of  Hgpsipetes  sordidata,  Fb., 
from  N.  Devon  ;  the  lighter  specimens  from  bilberry-fed  larvae,  and  the 
darker  ones  from  salloAV-fed  larvse.  Mr.  Frohawk,  xanthic  examples  of 
PJpinephele  hgperanthes,  L. ,  and  E.  ianira,  L.  A  long  discussion  ensued 
as  to  the  causes  of  this  class  of  variation,  and  the  eft'ect  upon  the  imago 
of  injuries  to  the  larva  and  pupa,  with  the  bearing  of  Weismann's  theory 
thereon.  Mr.  Tutt,  perfectly  white  vars.  of  Kmydia  cribnim,  L.,  from 
the  Alps,  with  New  Forest  examples  for  comparison  ;  also  two  specimens 
of  the  new  British  species  Cataplectica  farreni,  Wals.,  from  Cambs. 
Mr.  Mansbridge,  the  dry  carcase  of  a  mole  taken  from  a  barn  door, 
which  was  covered  with  lepidopterous  cocoons  and  pupa-cases.  Mr.  H. 
Moore,  two  specimens  of  the  violet  carpenter-bee,  Xylocopa  violcicea, 
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from  Podensac,  Gironde.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  bred  series  of  Asphalia  Helens, 
Fb.,  from  the  New  Forest ;  and  specimens  of  Lycana  cegon,  Schiff.,  from 
Oxshot,  having  the  two  costal  spots  on  the  under  side  of  the  lower  wing 
united.  Mr.  T.  W.  Hall,  a  species  of  Julicidfe  found  at  Stevens'  sale- 
rooms. Mr.  Tutt  read  a  paper,  entitled  "  Zy/itma  carniolica,  Scop.,  and 
its  varieties,"  in  which  he  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  scenery  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Blanc,  and  the  delight  afforded  to  an  entomologist  by 
the  beauty  and  abundance  of  the  Lepidoptera  to  be  obtained  there. 

November  Sth. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  E.  South  exhibited 
a  short  series  of  species  of  Lepidoptera,  representing  his  captures 
during  the  time  he  had  been  at  Macclesfield,  and  stated  that  it  was  the 
most  barren  year  he  had  ever  experienced.  Mr.  Frohawk,  bred  speci- 
mens of  Vanessa  atalanta,  L.,  with  an  incipient  white  blotch  in  the  red 
band  on  the  primaries,  and  a  pale  Thecla  riihi,  L.  Mr.  H.  Moore,  a 
series  of  Chrysoplianus  phlwas.  Mr.  Edwards,  specimens  of  many  good 
species — Plusia  moneta,  Fab.,  Phibalapteryx  lapidata,  Hb.,  Noctiia 
depuncta,  L.,  AcidaUa  immorata,  L.,  Dasycampa  riibiyinea,  Fb.,  being 
among  them.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  bred  series  of  IHcraimra  bifida,  Hb.,  from 
Bucks,  and  of  D.furcula,  L.,  from  Hants,  and  in  remarking  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  two  species  pointed  out  their  distinguishing  features. 
Mr.  Fremlin,  nice  varied  series  of  Emydia  cribrum,  L.,  from  the  New 
Forest,  and  a  series  of  Dasycampa  rubiyinea,  Fb.,  from  Berks.  Mr.  C. 
A.  Briggs,  very  fine  varieties  of  Lycana  bellaryus,  Rett.,  from  Kent ; 
among  them  were  (1)  an  under  side  with  the  black  spots  much 
elongated,  (2)  an  under  side  with  most  of  the  black  spots  absent, 
and  (B)  an  under  side  with  a  considerable  increase  in  size  of  all  the 
white  and  lighter  markings.  Mr.  Fenn,  a  Shetland  form  of  Cidaria 
immanata,  Haw.;  and  Scotch  forms  of  Ilepialus  humuli,  L.,  Emmelesia 
albuhita,  Schiff.,  Pyyctra  pyyra,  Hufn.,  Hypsipetes  ruberata,  Frr.,  and 
Phibalapteryx  lapidata,  Hb.  j\Ir.  Trenerry,  a  light  var.  of  Chrysophanus 
jMceas,  L.,  from  North  Cornwall.  Mr.  Manger,  a  very  large  Vanessa 
cardui,  L.,  the  unusually  fine  band  containing  a  white  spot.  Mr.  Perks, 
a  specimen  of  Blatta  yervianica,  L.  Mr.  Carriugton,  a  number  of  large 
galls  on  a  species  of  golden-rod,  and  a  large  water- bug,  all  from  British 
North  America.  He  also  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  recent  visit 
to  Manitoba,  more  especially  referring  to  the  flora,  its  similarity  to  the 
European  flora,  and  its  autumnal  magnificence.  Mr.  Tutt  read  a 
descriptive  account  of  his  observations  of  Zyyiena  achUletB,  Esp.,  in  the 
Alps,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  a  large  number  of  specimens  taken 
this  year. — Hy.  J.  Turner,  Hun.  Pieport.  Sec. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — October  15th,  1894. — Mr.  Gr. 
T.  Bethune-Baker,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair.  Exhibits: — Mr.  Wainwright, 
a  small  collection  of  Hymenoptera,  made  chiefly  during  the  present 
year.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  a  small  collection  of  Aculeates,  made  in  the 
New  Forest  last  July,  which  had  been  named  for  him  by  Mr.  Saunders  ; 
it  contained,  among  other  species,  Poiiipilns  sjnssus  and  Myrmosa 
vielanoccphala.  Mr.  W.  Harrison^  insects,  including  Lycmia  adonis  and 
L.  astrarche,  taken  in  September  last  on  Rodborough  Hill  near  Stroud  ; 
also  Trochiliiim  apiformis,  which  he  had  succeeded  in  breeding  from 
larvre  obtained  at  Arley  in  April  last.  He  had  on  several  occasions 
obtained  larvre  in  the  autumn  before  hybernation,  and  failed  to  breed 
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a  specimen,  but  he  had  found  these  April  larvae  much  easier  to  rear. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau,  a  few  insects  taken  at  Nevin,  North  Wales,  in 
September  last.  There  were  three  specimens  of  Sijrphus  anmdipes, 
Zett.,  the  species  which  was  introduced  to  the  British  list  by  Mr. 
Wainwright,  on  the  strengtli  of  one  specimen  taken  by  himself  on  the 
Cotswolds  near  Stroud,  in  June  last.  There  were  also  specimens  of 
Arctophila  mussitans,  2tXidi^ir: .  Martineau  remarked  upon  the  extraordinary 
resemblance  of  this  species,  particularly  when  on  the  wing,  to  Bumbiis 
viuscorum  ;  he  had  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  distinguish  them.  Mr. 
Bethune-Baker  remarked  upon  the  unusual  numbers  of  Syrphidae  he 
had  seen  in  his  garden  this  autumn.  Mr.  Wainwright  said  that  he 
had  also  been  struck  by  the  great  numbers  flying  in  his  garden, 
Syrphus  halteatus  and  iS'.  corolUe  being  particularly  abundant.  Mr. 
Bradley  had  had  similar  experiences,  and  said  that  in  Sutton  Park 
Catabomba  (Syrphus)  selenitica,  which  he  had  never  seen  in  the  district 
before,  had  been  quite  common  this  autumn.  Mr.  A.  W.  Walker  showed 
insects  collected  tliis  summer  in  Devonshire,  at  Mort  Hoe  and  Woola- 
combe,  including  Epcolus  rujlpes. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  H071.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — Xovember  11th. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W. 
Hewett  (Vice-President  of  the  York  and  District  Field  Naturalists' 
Society),  read  a  paper  on  '■'  Arctia  lubricipeda  and  its  varieties  radiata, 
fasciata,  and  ehoraci,  &c.,  in  Yorkshire,  Durbam,  and  Lincolnshire,"  in 
which  bespoke  of  the  older  specimens  of  rrt(fm?fl  previous  to  1891,  and, 
after  giving  a  complete  history  of  the  present  brood,  stated  that  he 
believed  this  form  to  be  genuine,  and  congratulated  Mr.  Harrison  on 
his  success.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  the  various  forms,  besides  a  number  of  specimens,  the  result  of 
crossing;  Mr.  Robson,  of  Hartlepool,  exhibiting  also  a  number  of 
exotic  species  of  the  genus  ;  Mr.  Capper,  Mr.  Crabtree,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Johnson,  and  others  exhibiting  fine  series  of  the  species  ;  Mr.  G.  J. 
Porritt's  intermediate  forms  being  much  admired.  Mr.  Crabtree 
exhibited  a  number  of  Scotch  Lepidoptera,  including  Sesia  sculii- 
forinis,  Zyyixna  exulans,  Crionbus  vtyellus,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Gregson,  specimens 
of  Acidalia  huuiillata,  with  continental  specimens  of  A.  usseata  for  com- 
parison. Mr.  Watson  exhibited  Paniassius  delius  and  P.  sndntJuus, 
with  microscopic  preparations  of  their  palpi  and  antennre,  and  stated 
that,  after  careful  examination,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  so-called  varieties  were  distinct  species.  Mr.  Hewett  exhibited 
a  box  of  varieties  of  Polia  chi,  including  var.  oUcacea ;  also  two  olive- 
brown  specimens  of  Bumbyx  quercus,  male  and  female,  from  Rhomboids 
Moor,  Yorks.  Mr.  Newstead,  a  collection  of  Hemiptera-Heteroptera 
and  Homoptera,  including  three  cases  of  life-histories,  prepared  by  his 
brother,  Martin  A.  Newstead,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  for  which  he  had 
received  the  Kingsley  prize._  Mr.  Arkle,  of  Chester,  a  fine  variety  of 
Chelunia  plantaylnls,  bred  from  larva;  taken  at  Winchester,  and  a 
female  Erebia  blandina,  from  Witherslack,  with  five  ocelli  on  each 
primary.— F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

Nonpareil    [Haggerston]    Entomological    and    Natural  History 
Society.— 5'(?/)^  20th,  1894,     T.  Jackson,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
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Mr.  Gurney  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  Cidaria  truncata,  Cah/mnia 
trapezina,  Zonosoma  annulxta,  and  Cmmbiis  pascnellus,  from  Cliattenden. 
Mr.  Cooper,  living  larvae  of  Smeiinthiis  popuU,  showing  red  dorsal  spots. 
Mr.  Lester,  preserved  larvfe  of  Papilio  machaon,  Dicranura  vinula, 
Notodonta  dictcBa  and  dlctaoides,  Ptilodontis  palpina,  AmpJiipi/ra  pyra- 
midea,  liadena  phi,  and  Anarta  myrtilU.  Mr.  Samson,  specimens  of 
Catocala  sponsa,  taken  at  sugar  this  year  at  Brockenhurst.  A  series  of 
parasites  and  Diatomacete  were  inspected  under  the  microscope. 

October  Ath. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  Harper  ex- 
hibited an  exceptionally  light  example  of  Sphinx  ligustri ;  a  unique 
form  of  Polyommatus  phlosas,  showing  four  orange  spots  on  fore  wings 
and  two  orange  spots  on  hind  wings  ;  well-defined  specimens  of  Spilo- 
soma  mendica,  showing  confluent  spots  ;  well-shotted  females  of  Lyccena 
hellaryus,  and  L.  astrarche  var.  artaxerxes.  Mr.  Gurney,  specimens  of 
Xantliia  favafjo,  Miselia  oxyacanthcB,  Bianthcecia  irreifularis.  Mr.  Nor- 
man, Sphinx  ligustri,  Catocala  nupta,  Spilosoma  fuliginosa  ;  also  li"ving 
larvae  of  Odonestis  potatoria.  Mr.  Samson,  fine  series  of  TriphcEna 
fimbria,  showing  variations  ;  also  Himera  pennaria,  Hyhernia  clefoliaria 
and  Icucoplmaria,  and  Phi/jalia  pedaria.  Mr.  Lusby,  Arctia  villica.  Sine- 
rinthus  ocellatus  and  po2ndi,  vnadSpyhinx  ligustri.  —  F.  J.  West,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Entomological  Club. — Meetings  of  this  Club  were  held  during 
1894  as  follows  : — January  17th,  at  the  Holborn  Kestaurant,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Verrall  in  the  chair.  June  20th,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Philip  Mason, 
Trent  House,  Burton-on-Trent.  November  6th,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Eobert  Adkin,  Wellfield,  Lingards  Eoad,  Lewisham. — Richard 
South,  Hon.  Sec. 


OBITUAEY. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Eicbard  Wellman,  wbich  occurred  at  his  residence  at  Clapham,  on  tbe 
morning  of  November  12tb,  1894,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 
A  man  of  kindly  and  generous  disposition,  he  made  many  friends,  and 
was  always  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  a  beginner  in  the  study 
of  the  Lepidoptera,  to  which  order  his  attention  was  almost  exclusively 
confined.  For  many  years  he  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
pages  of  this  journal,  his  communications  consisting  chiefly  of  short 
notes  of  captures,  &c.,  among  which  were  included  several  of  Bolctobia 
faliginaria  in  the  City  of  London.  He  was  the  first  President  of  tbe 
South  London  Entomological  Society,  and  occupied  that  position  from 
1872  to  1874  and  again  in  1883,  and  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
in  1892.  Daring  his  later  years  he  suffered  acutely  from  the  dis- 
tressing disease  which  ultimately  caused  his  deatb,  and  for  some  time 
previously  rendered  him  incapable  of  taking  the  slightest  exertion,  and 
prevented  him  from  giving  attention  to  bis  extensive  collection  of 
Lepidoptera,  the  formation  of  which  had  given  him  so  much  pleasure 
in  his  happier  days.     He  was  interred  at  Norwood  Cemetery. — E.  A. 


WEST,   NEWMAN   AND   CO.,    PRINTEKS,    HATTON   GARDEN,   LONDON,   E.C. 


EDITOR'S    CHANGE    OF    ADDRESS. 


On    and    after    June    21st    next,     mj     address    will    be :  — 

OXFORD   ROAD, 

MACCLESFIELD,    CHESHIRE. 

Altliougii  Communications  for  publication  and  Books  for 
review,  Ac,  may  be  sent  to  West,  Newman  &  Co.,  54,  Hatton 
Garden,  E.C.,  it  would  save  time,  and  be  altogether  more 
convenient,  if  all  such  matters  were  forwarded  to  me  direct. 

Communications  for  July  number  should  be  sent  to  my  old 
address,  12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Notices  of  Exchange  and  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in 

not  later  than  the  21st  of  each  month,  as  the  '  Entomologist  '  is 

now  published  on  the  25tli. 

RICHARD    SOUTH. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   FOR   1894  ARE  NOW  DUE. 
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MARTIN  JACOBY,  F.E.S. 
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F.     B.     WHITE,      M.D.,     F.L.S., 
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"  By  mutual  contidence  and  mutual  aid 
Oreat  deeds  are  done  and  great  discoveries  made." 


LONDON: 

WEST,    NEWMAN    &    CO.,    54,    HATTON    GAEDEN ; 
SIMPKIN,   MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Limited. 


Price  Sixpence. 


E.    H.    MSSK,    Naturalist, 

56,   BROMPTON    ROAD,  S.W., 

Supplies  Entomologists  with  every  rerjuisite: — Steel  Kauckle-jointed  Net,  43.  M 
Self-actiug  Umbrella  Net,  7s.  Gd.  Lalies'  Umbrella  Net,  5s.  Wire  Ring  Net 
with  brass  screw,  2s.  Pocket  Folding  Net,  four  brass  joints,  43.  6d.  Balloon  Net 
26  by  18,  for  beating,  63.  Telescope  Nets,  63.,  8s.  Gd.,  10s.  6d.  Self-actin< 
Sweeping  Net,  Ss.  The  new  Beating  Tray  for  Collecting  Larvae,  &c.,  ISs 
Pocket  Larva  Boxes,  6d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  and  3s.  Sugaring  Tin,  with  brusl 
affixed,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  Relaxing  Box,  2s.  6d.  Killing  Box,  9d.  and  Is.  Bottl 
of  Killing  Fluid,  9d.  Corked  Setting  Boards,  6d.,  7d.,  8d.,  9d.,  lOd.,  lid.,  Is.,  Is.  2d. 
Is.  4.,  Is.  6d.,  Is.  8d.,  Is.  lOd.,  and  2s.  Breeding  Cages,  2s.  6d.  Ditto,  with  tw< 
compartments,  5s.  Tin  Y>  6d. ;  brass  Y,  Is.  Corked  Store  Boxes,  best  make,  2s.  6d. 
3s.  6d.,  4s.,  56.,  and  6s.  Ditto,  covered  in  green  cloth,  book  pattern,  16  by  11,  8s.  6d 
Mahogany  Pocket  Box,  with  glass  and  slide  in  groove,  4s.  6d.  Exchange  Lists,  Id 
Entomological  Pins,  any  size,  gilt  or  plain.  Is,  per  box.  Silvered  Pins,  four  sizei 
mixed,  Is.  per  oz.,  postage  lid.  Bottle  of  Mite  Destroyer,  Is.  Willow  Chi] 
Boxes,  four  sizes,  nested,  2s.  6d.  per  gross.  Setting  and  Drying  Houses,  complete 
10s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  15s.,  and  20s.  Pocket  Box,  6d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  Gd.  Postal  Box,  6d 
Pocket  Lanthorns,  48.,  5s.,  and  10s.  6d.  Zinc  Oval  Pocket  Box,  Is.  6d.,  2s. 
and  2s.  6d.  Pupa  Diggers,  2s.  and  Ss.  Brass  Chloroform  Bottles,  4s.  The  nev 
Glass  Killing  Bottle,  charged  ready  for  use.  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and  Is.  6d.  A  larg* 
assortment  of  British  Insects  kept  in  Stock.  Cabinets  of  every  description  mad( 
to  order ;  estimates  given.  New  Price  Lists  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp.  All  orders 
when  accompanied  by  Post-office  Orders,  will  receive  immediate  attention.  Post 
office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 

Entomological  Cabinets,  from  Twelve  Shillings  to  Forty  GuineaSj 
kept  in  Stock.     Show  Rooms  for  Cabinets. 

BLACK   ENAMELLED    ENTOMOLOGICAL   PINS 

MADE  EXPRESSLY  FOR  AND  TO  BE  HAD  ONLY  OP 

E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,    BROMPTON     ROAD,    LONDON,    S.W. 

Sample  Card  and  Testimonials,  ivlth  Prices,  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  stamp. 

H.   W.    MARSDEN, 

21,     NEW     BOND     STREET,     BATH. 

EUROPEAN    LEPIDOPTERA. 

The    largest    and    best    stock    in    England    at    very    moderate    prices. 

EXOTIC  LEPIDOPTERA,  COLEOPTERA,  ORTHOPTERA,  &c. 

PRESERVED   LARV^    of  rare  British  Lepidoptera. 

CABINETS   and    APPARATUS   of   all   kinds   for  Entomologists,   Oologists, 

Ornithologists,   Botanists,  «&c. 

BOTANICAL  CASES,   DRYING   PAPER,   &c. 

BRITISH   and  EXOTIC   SHELLS. 

BRITISH   SPECIES   of  BIRDS'   SKINS   and  BIRDS'   EGGS, 

Of  these  the  stock  is  far  the  largest  and  most  authentic  in  Britain,  probably  in 

Em-ope ;  while  a  large  stock  of  Exotic  Skins  and  Eggs,  especially  American,  are 

always  on  hand.      YOUNG  BIRDS  in  Down. 
Parcels  of  Exotic  Insects,  Birds,  or  Shells,  sent  for  selection.     British  Birds  Skins 

sent  on  approval.     Other  articles  guaranteed. 
The    BEST    BOOKS    ON    ABOVE    SUBJECTS   recommended   and  supphed. 

(Send  for  the  new  and  enlarged  Catalogue  of  January,  1893.) 

N.B. — Mr.  Maksden's  well-known  Gloucester  business  has  been  entirely  removed  to  the 
above  address,  and  any  person  or  persons  pretending  to  be  his  successors  or  using  his  name 
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W.  WARREN,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 
J.  J.  WEIR,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. 
F.    B.     WHITE,      M.D.,     F.L.S., 
F.E.S. 


"  By  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  aid 
Qreat  deeds  are  done  and  great  discoveries  made." 


LONDON : 

WEST,    NEWMAN    &    CO.,    54,    HATTON    GAEDEN ; 
SIMPKIN,   MARSHALL,   HAMILTON,   KENT   &   CO.,   Limited. 


DOUBLE    NUMBER.— Price   One   Shilling. 


E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,  BROMPTON    ROAD,  S.W., 

Supplies  Eatomologists  with  every  reqaiaite: — Steel  Knuclde-joiated  Net,  4s.  ( 
Self-acting  Umbrella  Net,  Ts.  6d.  La  lies'  Umbrella  Net,  Ss.  Wire  Ring  N 
witli  brass  screw,  23.  Pocket  Folding  Net,  four  brass  joints,  4s.  6d.  Balloon  N 
26  by  18,  for  beating,  6s.  Telescope  Nets,  6s.,  Ss.  6d.,  10s.  6d.  Self-acti 
Sweeping  Net,  8s.  The  new  Beating  Tray  for  Collecting  Larvae,  &c.,  1 
Pocket  Larva  Boxes,  6d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  and  3s.  Sugaring  Tin,  with  bru 
affixed,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  Relaxing  Box,  2s.  6d.  Killing  Box,  9d.  and  Is.  Bot 
of  Killing  Fluid,  9d.  Corked  Setting  Boards,  6d.,  7d.,  8d.,  9d.,  lOd.,  lid.,  Is.,  Is.  2 
Is.  4.,  Is.  6d.,  Is.  8d.,  Is.  lOd.,  and  2s.  Breeding  Cages,  2s.  6d.  Ditto,  with  t' 
compartments,  5s.  Tin  Y»  6d. ;  brass  Y,  Is.  Corked  Store  Boxes,  best  make,  2s.  6 
3s.  6d.,  4s.,  6s.,  and  6s.  Ditto,  covered  in  green  cloth,  book  pattern,  16  by  11,  8s.  ( 
Mahogany  Pocket  Box,  with  glass  and  slide  in  groove,  4s.  6d.  Exchange  Lists, ! 
Entomological  Pins,  any  size,  gilt  or  plain,  Is.  per  box.  Silvered  Pins,  four  sis 
mixed,  Is.  per  oz.,  postage  lid.  Bottle  of  Mite  Destroyer,  Is.  Willow  CI 
Boxes,  four  sizes,  nested,  2s.  6d.  per  gross.  Setting  and  Drying  Houses,  comple 
10s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  15s.,  and  20s.  Pocket  Box,  6d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d.  Postal  Box,  ( 
Pocket  Lanthorns,  48.,  5s.,  and  10s.  6d.  Zinc  Oval  Pocket  Box,  Is.  6d.,  2 
and  2s.  6d.  Pupa  Diggers,  2s.  and  8s.  Brass  Chloroform  Bottles,  4s.  The  m 
Glass  Killing  Bottle,  charged  ready  for  use,  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and  Is.  6d.  A  lar 
assortment  of  British  Insects  kept  in  Stock.  Cabinets  of  every  description  ma 
to  order ;  estimates  given.  New  Price  Lists  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp.  All  orde 
when  accompanied  by  Post-ofi&ce  Orders,  will  receive  immediate  attention.  Po 
office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 

Entomological  Cabinets,  from  Tvvelve  Shillings  to  Forty  Guinea 
kept  in  Stock.     Show  Rooms  for  Cabinets. 

BLACK   ENAMELLED    ENTOMOLOGICAL   PINS" 

MADE  EXPRESSLY  FOR  AND  TO  BE  HAD  ONLY  OF 

E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,    BROMPTON     ROAD,    LONDON,    S.W. 

Sample  Card  and  Testimonials,  with  Prices,  forwarded  tipon  receipt  of  stamp 

H.   W.    MARSDEN, 

Natural    ^Mov^   i^geut  antr   Booftsellcv, 

21,     NEW     BOND     STREET,     BATH. 

EUROPEAN    LEPIDOPTERA. 
The    largest    and    best    stock    in    England    at    very    moderate    prices. 
EXOTIC  LEPIDOPTERA,   COLEOPTERA,   ORTHOPTERA,   &c. 
PRESERVED   LARV^    of  rare  British  Lepidoptera. 
CABINETS   and    APPARATUS   of   all   kinds  for  Entomologists,   Oologist 
Ornithologists,   Botanists,  &c. 
BOTANICAL  CASES,   DRYING   PAPER,   &c. 
BRITISH   and  EXOTIC   SHELLS. 
BRITISH   SPECIES   of  BIRDS'   SKINS   and   BIRDS'   EGGS. 
Of  these  the  stock  is  far  the  largest  and  most  authentic  in  Britain,  probably  i 
Europe ;  while  a  large  stock  of  Exotic  Skins  and  Eggs,  especially  American,  ai 

always  on  hand.     YOUNG  BIRDS  in  Down. 
Parcels  of  Exotic  Insects,  Birds,  or  Shells,  sent  for  selection.    British  Birds  Skii 

sent  on  approval.     Other  articles  guaranteed. 
The    BEST    BOOKS    ON    ABOVE    SUBJECTS   recommended   and  supplid 

(Send  for  the  new  and  enlarged  Catalogue  of  January,  1893.) 

N.B. — Mr.  Maesden's  well-known  Gloucester  business  has  been  entirely  removed  to  tl: 
above  address,  and  any  person  or  persons  pretending  to  be  his  successors  or  using  his  nan 
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J.  J.  WEIE,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. 
F.    B.    WHITE,     M.D.,     F.L.S., 
F.E.S. 


"  By  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  aid 
Great  deeds  are  done  and  great  discoveries  made." 


LONDON: 

WEST,    NEWMAN    &    CO.,    54,    HATTON    GARDEN; 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Limited. 


Price  Sixpence. 


E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,   BROMPTON   ROAD,  S.W., 

Supplies  Butoinologiists  with  every  requisite: — Steel  Knuckle-joiuted  Net,  48.  6d 
SeLf-acting  Umbrella  Net,  7s.  6d.  Ladies'  Umbrella  Net,  5s.  Wire  Ring  Net 
with  brass  screw,  2s.  Pocket  Folding  Net,  four  brass  joints,  4s.  6d.  Balloon  Net 
26  by  18,  for  beating,  6s.  Telescope  Nets,  6s.,  Ss.  6d.,  10s.  6d.  Self-aotin| 
Sweeping  Net,  8s.  The  new  Beating  Tray  for  Collecting  Larvae,  &c.,  156 
Pocket  Larva  Boxes,  6d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  28.,  and  3s.  Sugaring  Tin,  with  brusl 
affixed,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  Relaxing  Box,  2s.  6d.  Killing  Box,  9d.  and  Is.  Bottl 
of  Killing  Fluid,  9d.  Corked  Setting  Boards,  6d.,  7d.,  8d.,  9d.,  lOd.,  lid..  Is.,  Is.  2d. 
Is,  4.,  Is.  6d.,  Is.  8d,,  Is.  lOd.,  and  2s,  Breeding  Cages,  2s.  6d.  Ditto,  with  tw( 
compartments,  5s.  Tin  Y,  6d. ;  brass  Y.  Is.  Corked  Store  Boxes,  best  make,  28.  6d. 
8s.  6d.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  Ditto,  covered  in  green  cloth,  book  pattern,  16  by  11,  Ss.  6d 
Mahogany  Pocket  Box,  with  glass  and  slide  in  groove,  4s.  6d.  Exchange  Lists,  Id 
Entomological  Pins,  any  size,  gilt  or  plain.  Is.  per  box.  Silvered  Pins,  four  size 
mixed.  Is.  per  oz.,  postage  l^d.  Bottle  of  Mite  Destroyer,  Is.  Willow  Chi] 
Boxes,  four  sizes,  nested,  2s.  6d.  per  gross.  Setting  and  Drying  Houses,  complete 
lOs,  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  15s.,  and  20s.  Pocket  Box,  6d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d.  Postal  Box,  6d 
Pocket  Lanthorns,  4s.,  6s.,  and  10s.  6d.  Zinc  Oval  Pocket  Box,  Is.  6d.,  28. 
and  28.  6d.  Pupa  Diggers,  2s.  and  38.  Brass  Chloroform  Bottles,  4s,  The  nev 
Glass  Killing  Bottle,  charged  ready  for  use,  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and  Is.  6d.  A  larg( 
assortment  of  British  Insects  kept  in  Stock.  Cabinets  of  every  description  mad< 
to  order ;  estimates  given.  New  Price  Lists  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp.  All  orders 
when  accompanied  by  Post-office  Orders,  will  receive  immediate  attention.  Post 
office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Brompton  Road,  S.W, 

Entomological  Cabinets,  from  Twelve  Shillings  to  Forty  GuineaSj 
kept  in  Stock.     Show  Rooms  for  Cabinets. 

BLACK   ENAMELLED    ENTOMOLOGICAL   PINS 

MADE  EXPRESSLY  FOR  AND  TO  BE  HAD  ONLY  OF 

E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,    BROMPTON     ROAD,    LONDON,    S.W. 

Saniple  Card  and  Testimonials,  with  Prices,  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  stamp. 

H.  W.   MARSDEN, 

Nattital   ?^t9totj)   ilgcnt  mxti  BooltseUer, 

21,     NEW     BOND     STREET,    BATH. 

EUROPEAN    LEPIDOPTERA. 

The    largest    and    best    stock    in    England    at    very    moderate    prices. 

EXOTIC  LEPIDOPTERA,  COLEOPTERA,  ORTHOPTERA,  &c. 

PRESERVED   LARViE   of  rare  British  Lepidoptera. 

CABINETS   and    APPARATUS  of   all  kinds  for  Entomologists,  Ooloqists, 

Ornithologists,  Botanists,  &c, 

BOTANICAL  CASES,   DRYING   PAPER,   &c. 

BRITISH   and  EXOTIC   SHELLS. 

BRITISH   SPECIES   of  BIRDS'   SKINS  and  BIRDS'   EGGS. 

Of  these  the  stock  is  far  the  largest  and  most  authentic  in  Britain,  probably  in 

Europe ;  while  a  large  stock  of  Exotic  Skins  and  Eggs,  especially  American,  are 

always  on  hand.     YOUNG  BIRDS  in  Down. 
Parcels  of  Exotic  Insects,  Birds,  or  Shells,  sent  for  selection.     British  Birds  Skins 

sent  on  approval.     Other  articles  guaranteed. 
The    BEST    BOOKS    ON    ABOVE    SUBJECTS   recommended   and  supplied. 

(Send  for  the  new  and  enlarged  Catalogue  of  January,  1893.)        ] 

N.B. — Mr.  Marsden's  well-known  Gloucester  business  has  been  entirely  removed  to  the 
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"  By  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  aid 
Great  deeds  are  done  and  great  discoveries  made." 


LONDON: 

WEST,    NEWMAN    &    CO.,    54,    HATTON    GARDEN; 
BIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Limited. 


Double  Number. — Price  One  Shilling. 


B.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,  BROMPTON    ROAD,  S.W., 

Supplies  Entomologfists  with  every  requisite : — Steel  Knuckle-jointed  Net,  48.  6( 
Self-acting  Umbrella  Net,  Is.  6d.  Ladies'  Umbrella  Net,  5s.  Wire  Ring  Ne 
with  brass  screw,  28.  Pocket  Folding  Net,  four  brass  joints,  4s.  6d.  Balloon  Ne 
26  by  18,  for  beating,  6s.  Telescope  Nets,  63.,  8s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.  Self-actir 
Sweeping  Net,  8s.  The  new  Beating  Tray  for  Collecting  Larvae,  &o.,  15 
Pocket  Larva  Boxes,  6d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  and  3s.  Sugaring  Tin,  with  brut 
affixed,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  Relaxing  Box,  28.  6d.  Killing  Box,  9d.  and  Is.  Bott 
of  Killing  Fluid,  9d.  Corked  Setting  Boards,  6d.,  7d.,  8d.,  9d.,  lOd.,  lid..  Is.,  Is.  2d 
Is.  4.,  Is.  6d.,  Is.  8d.,  Is.  lOd.,  and  28.  Breeding  Cages,  2s.  6d.  Ditto,  with  t^^ 
compartments,  Ss.  Tin  Y.  6d. ;  brass  Y,  Is.  Corked  Store  Boxes,  best  make,  28.  6d 
38. 6d.,  48.,  68.,  and  6s.  Ditto,  covered  in  green  cloth,  book  pattern,  16  by  11,  8s.  6^ 
Mahogany  Pocket  Box,  with  glass  and  slide  in  groove,  4s.  6d.  Exchange  Lists,  1' 
Entomological  Pins,  any  size,  gilt  or  plain.  Is.  per  box.  Silvered  Pins,  four  siz( 
mixed.  Is.  per  oz.,  postage  l^d.  Bottle  of  Mite  Destroyer,  Is.  Willow  Ch: 
Boxes,  four  sizes,  nested,  2s.  6d.  per  gross.  Setting  and  Drying  Houses,  complet 
10s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  158.,  and  208.  Pocket  Box,  6d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d.  Postal  Box,  6^ 
Pocket  Lanthorns,  4s.,  6s.,  and  10s.  6d.  Zinc  Oval  Pocket  Box,  Is.  6d.,  2i 
and  2s.  6d.  Pupa  Diggers,  2s.  and  3s.  Brass  Chloroform  Bottles,  48.  The  ne 
Glass  Killing  Bottle,  charged  ready  for  use,  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and  Is.  6d.  A  lar^ 
assortment  of  British  Insects  kept  in  Stock.  Cabinets  of  every  description  mad 
to  order ;  estimates  given.  New  Price  Lists  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp.  All  order 
when  accompanied  by  Post-office  Orders,  will  receive  immediate  attention.  Pos 
office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 

Entomological  Cabinets,  from  Twelve  Shillings  to  Forty  Guineas 
kept  in  Stock.     Show  Rooms  for  Cabinets. 

BLACK   ENAMELLED    ENTOMOLOGICAL   PINS 

MADE  EXPRESSLY  FOR  AND  TO  BE  HAD  ONLY  OF 

E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,    BROMPTON     ROAD,    LONDON,    S.W. 

Sample  Card  and  Testimonials^  with  Prices,  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  stamp. 

H.  W.   MARSDEN, 

Kattttal    J^t^torg   ^geut  autr   BooltscUer, 

21,     NEW     BOND     STREET,    BATH. 

EUROPEAN    LEPIDOPTERA. 

The    largest    and    best    stock    in    England    at    very    moderate    prices. 

EXOTIC  LEPIDOPTERA,  COLEOPTERA,  ORTHOPTERA,  &c. 

PRESERVED   LARVAE    of  rare  British  Lepidoptera. 

CABINETS   and    APPARATUS   of   all   kinds  for  Entomologists,  Oologists 

Ornithologists,  Botanists,  &c. 

BOTANICAL  CASES,   DRYING   PAPER,   &c. 

BRITISH  and  EXOTIC   SHELLS. 

BRITISH   SPECIES   of  BIRDS'   SKINS   and  BIRDS'   EGGS. 

Of  these  the  stock  is  far  the  largest  and  most  authentic  in  Britain,  probably  ii 

Europe ;  while  a  large  stock  of  Exotic  Skins  and  Eggs,  especially  American,  ari 

always  on  hand.     YOUNG  BIRDS  in  Down. 
Parcels  of  Exotic  Insects,  Birds,  or  Shells,  sent  for  selection.     British  Birds  Skim 

sent  on  approval.     Other  articles  guaranteed. 
The    BEST    BOOKS    ON    ABOVE    SUBJECTS   recommended   and  suppUed 

(Send  for  the  new  and  enlarged  Catalogue  of  January,  1893.) 

N.B. — Mr.  Marsden's  well-known  Gloucester  business  has  been  entirely  removed  to  th( 
oVinvo  ftddrpas  nnd  anv  nprsnn  nr  -np.rsona  nretendinff  to  he  his  successors  or  usin&r  hia  nAmt 
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Illustrated  lounuil 


GETsEKAL    ENTOMOLOGY 


EDITED     BY     RICHARD     SOUTH,     F.E.S. 


WITH    THE    ASSISTANCE    OF 


ROBEBT   ADKIN,  F.E.S.  ,    J.  H.  LEECH,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 


T.  E.  BILLUPS,  F.E.S. 
W.  LUCAS  DISTANT,  F.E.S.,  &c. 
EDWAED  A.  FITCH,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 
MAETIN  JACOBY,  F.E.S. 


Dr.  D.  SHAEP,  F.R.S.,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

G.  H.  VEERALL,  F.E.S. 

W.  WAEEEN,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

F.  B.  WHITE,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 


"  Bj  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  aid 
Great  deeds  are  done  and  great  ditjcoveries  made.' 


LONDON: 

WEST,    NEWMAN    &    CO.,    64,    HATTON    GARDEN; 
SIMPKIN,   MARSHALL,   HAMILTON,   KENT   &  CO.,   Limited. 


Price   Sixpence. 


E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,  BROMPTON    ROAD,  S.W., 

Supplies  EQtomolo°:ists  with  every  requisite: — Steel  Kauckle-joiated  Net,  4s.  6d. 
Self-acting  Umbrella  Net,  78.  6d.  Laiies'  Umbrella  Net,  5s.  Wire  Ring  Net, 
with  brass  screw,  2s.  Pocket  Folding  Net,  four  brass  joints,  4s.  6d.  Balloon  Net, 
26  by  18,  for  beating,  6s.  Telescope  Net3,  6s.,  8s.  6d.,  lOs.  6d.  Self-acting 
Sweeping  Net,  8s.  The  new  Beating  Tray  for  Collecting  Larvae,  &c.,  15s. 
Pocket  Larva  Boxes,  6d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  and  3s.  Sugaring  Tin,  with  brush 
affixed,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  Relaxing  Box,  2s.  6d.  Killing  Box,  9d.  and  Is.  Bottle 
of  Killing  Fluid,  9d.  Corked  Setting  Boards,  6d.,  7d.,  8d.,  9d.,  lOd.,  lid..  Is.,  Is.  2d., 
Is.  4.,  Is.  6d.,  Is.  8d.,  Is.  lOd.,  and  2s.  Breeding  Cages,  2s.  6d.  Ditto,  with  two 
compartments,  5s.  Tin  Y,  6d. ;  brass  Y.  Is.  Corked  Store  Boxes,  best  make,  28.  6d., 
38.  6d.,  4s.,  6s.,  and  6s.  Ditto,  covered  in  green  cloth,  book  pattern,  16  by  11,  8s.  6d. 
Mahogany  Pocket  Box,  with  glass  and  slide  in  groove,  4s.  6d.  Exchange  Lists,  Id. 
Entomological  Pins,  any  size,  gilt  or  plain.  Is.  per  box.  Silvered  Pins,  four  sizes 
mixed.  Is.  per  oz.,  postage  l^d.  Bottle  of  Mite  Destroyer,  Is.  Willow  Chip 
Boxes,  four  sizes,  nested,  2s.  6d.  per  gross.  Setting  and  Drying  Houses,  complete, 
10s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  15s.,  and  20s.  Pocket  Box,  6d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d.  Postal  Box,  6d. 
Pocket  Lanthorns,  4s.,  6s.,  and  10s.  6d.  Zinc  Oval  Pocket  Box,  Is.  6d.,  2s., 
and  2s.  6d.  Pupa  Diggers,  2s.  and  3s.  Brass  Chloroform  Bottles,  48.  The  new 
Glass  Killing  Bottle,  charged  ready  for  use,  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and  Is.  6d.  A  large 
assortment  of  British  Insects  kept  in  Stock.  Cabinets  of  every  description  made 
to  order ;  estimates  given.  New  Price  Lists  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp.  All  orders, 
when  accompanied  by  Post-ofl&ce  Orders,  will  receive  immediate  attention.  Post- 
office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 

Entomological  Cabinets,  from  Twelve  Shillings  to  Forty  Guineas, 
kept  in  Stock.     Show  Rooms  for  Cabinets. 

BLACK   ENAMELLED    ENTOMOLOGJCAL   PINS 

MADE  EXPRESSLY  FOR  AND  TO  BE  HAD  ONLY  OF 

E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,    BROMPTON     ROAD,    LONDON,    S.W. 

Sample  Card  and  Testimonials,  with  Prices,  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  stamp, 

H.   W.    MARSDEN, 

Natuval    S^tstot^   iigent   antr   Booltseller, 

21,     NEW     BOND     STREET,     BATH. 

EUROPEAN    LEPIDOPTERA. 

The    largest    and    best    stock    in    England    at    very    moderate    prices. 

EXOTIC  LEPIDOPTERA,  COLEOPTERA,  ORTHOPTERA,  &c. 

PRESERVED   LARV^   of  rare  British  Lepidoptera. 

CABINETS   and    APPARATUS   of   all   kinds  for  Entomologists,   Oologists, 

Ornithologists,   Botanists,  &c. 

BOTANICAL   CASES,   DRYING   PAPER,   &c. 

BRITISH   and  EXOTIC   SHELLS. 

BRITISH   SPECIES   of  BIRDS'   SKINS   and  BIRDS'   EGGS. 

Of  these  the  stock  is  far  the  largest  and  most  authentic  in  Britain,  probably  in 

Europe ;  while  a  large  stock  of  Exotic  Skins  and  Eggs,  especially  American,  are 

always  on  hand.     YOUNG  BIRDS  in  Down. 
Parcels  of  Exotic  Insects,  Birds,  or  Shells,  sent  for  selection.     British  Birds  Skins 

sent  on  appi'oval.     Other  articles  guaranteed. 
The    BEST    BOOKS    ON    ABOVE    SUBJECTS   recommended   and  supplied. 

(Send  for  the  new  and  enlarged  Catalogue  of  January,  1893. ) 

N.B. — Mr.  Maesden's  well-known  Gloucester  business  has  been  entirely  removed  to  the 
above  address,  and  any  person  or  persons  pretending  to  be  his  successors  or  using  his  name 
do  so  illegally. 
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lllustriitcb  lournal     - 

/ 

OF 

GENEEAL    ENTOMOLOGY. 


EDITED     BY     RICHARD     SOUTH,     F.E.S. 

WITH    THE    ASSISTANCE    OF 

EOBEET  ADKIN,  F.E.S.  J.  H.  LEECH,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 


T.  E.  BILLUPS,  F.E.S. 
W.  LUCAS  DISTANT,  F.E.S.,  &c. 
EDWAED  A.  FITCH,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 
MAETIN  JACOBY,  F.E.S. 


Dk.  D.  SHAEP,  F.E.S.,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

G.  H.  VEEEALL,  F.E.S. 

W.  WAEEEN,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

F.  B.  WHITE,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 


*•  By  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  aid 
Great  deeds  are  done  and  great  discoveries  made." 


LONDON : 

WEST,  NEWMAN    &    CO.,    54,    HATTON    GARDEN; 
BIMPKIN,   MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Limited. 


Price   Sixpence. 


E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,   BROMPTON    ROAD,  S.W., 

Supplies  Entomologists  with  every  requisite : — Steel  Knuckle-jointed  Net,  49.  6d 
Self-acting  Umbrella  Net,  Ts.  6d.  Ladies'  Umbrella  Net,  5s.  "Wire  Ring  Net 
with  brass  screw,  2s.  Pocket  Folding  Net,  four  brass  joints,  4s.  6d.  Balloon  Net 
26  by  18,  for  beating,  68.  Telescope  Nets,  6s.,  8s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.  Self-actin 
Sweeping  Net,  8s.  The  new  Beating  Tray  for  Collecting  Larvae,  &c.,  15j 
Pocket  Larva  Boxes,  6d.,  Is.,  Is,  6d.,  2s.,  and  3s.  Sugaring  Tin,  with  brus] 
affixed,  28. 6d.  and  3s.  6d.  Relaxing  Box,  2s.  6d.  Killing  Box,  9d.  and  Is.  Bottl 
of  KilUng  Fluid,  9d.  Corked  Settmg  Boards,  6d.,  7d.,  8d.,  9d.,  lOd.,  lid.,  Is.,  Is.  2d, 
Is.  4.,  Is.  6d.,  Is.  8d.,  Is.  lOd.,  and  2s,  Breeding  Cages,  2s,  6d.  Ditto,  with  tw( 
compartments,  5s.  Tin  Y,  6d. ;  brass  Y,  Is.  Corked  Store  Boxes,  best  make,  2s.  6d, 
3s.  6d,,  4s.,  58.,  and  6s.  Ditto,  covered  in  green  cloth,  book  pattern,  16  by  11,  8s.  6d 
Mahogany  Pocket  Box,  with  glass  and  slide  in  groove,  4s.  6d.  Exchange  Lists,  Id 
Entomological  Pins,  any  size,  gilt  or  plain.  Is.  per  box.  Silvered  Pins,  four  size 
mixed.  Is.  per  oz.,  postage  l^d.  Bottle  of  Mite  Destroyer,  Is.  "Willow  Chi 
Boxes,  four  sizes,  nested,  2s.  6d.  per  gross.  Setting  and  Drying  Houses,  complete 
10s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  15s.,  and  20s,  Pocket  Box,  6d,,  Is.,  and  Is,  6d,  Postal  Box,  6d 
Pocket  Lanthorns,  4s,,  6s,,  and  10s,  6d.  Zinc  Oval  Pocket  Box,  Is.  6d.,  2s, 
and  2s.  6d,  Pupa  Diggers,  28,  and  3s,  Brass  Chloroform  Bottles,  4s.  The  nev 
Glass  Killing  Bottle,  charged  ready  for  use,  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and  Is.  6d.  A  largi 
assortment  of  British  Insects  kept  in  Stock,  Cabinets  of  every  description  mad( 
to  order ;  estimates  given.  New  Price  Lists  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp,  All  orders 
when  accompanied  by  Post-office  Orders,  will  receive  immediate  attention.  Post 
office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 

Entomological  Cabinets,  from  Twelve  Shillings  to  Forty  Guineas, 
kept  in  Stock.     Show  Rooms  for  Cabinets. 

BLACK   ENAMELLED    ENTOMOLOGICAL   PINS 

MADE  EXPRESSLY  FOR  AND  TO  BE  HAD  OMLY  OF 

E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,    BROMPTON     ROAD,    LONDON,    S.W. 

Sample  Card  and  Testimonials,  ivith  Prices,  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  stamp. 

H.   W.    MARSDEN, 

Natttval    ?^(stot||   ^geiit   and   BooltscUer, 

21,     NEW     BOND     STREET,     BATH. 

EUROPEAN    LEPIDOPTERA. 

The    largest    and    best    stock    in    England    at    very    moderate    prices. 

EXOTIC  LEPIDOPTERA,  COLEOPTERA,  ORTHOPTERA,  &c. 

PRESERVED  LARVAE   of  rare  British  Lepidoptera. 

CABINETS   and    APPARATUS   of   all   kinds  for  Entomologists,   Oologists, 

Ornithologists,  Botanists,  &c. 

BOTANICAL  CASES,   DRYING   PAPER,   &c. 

BRITISH   and  EXOTIC   SHELLS. 

BRITISH   SPECIES   of  BIRDS'   SKINS   and  BIRDS'   EGGS. 

Of  these  the  stock  is  far  the  largest  and  most  authentic  in  Britain,  probably  in 

Europe ;  while  a  large  stock  of  Exotic  Skins  and  Eggs,  especially  American,  are 

always  on  hand.     YOUNG  BIRDS  in  Down. 
Parcels  of  Exotic  Insects,  Birds,  or  Shells,  sent  for  selection.     British  Birds  Skins 

sent  on  approval.     Other  articles  guaranteed. 
The    BEST    BOOKS    ON    ABOVE    SUBJECTS   recommended    and   supplied. 

(Send  for  the  new  and  enlarged  Catalogue  of  January,  1893.) 

N.B. — Mr.  Maksden's  well-known  Gloucester  business  has  been  entirely  removed  to  the 
above  address,  and  any  person  or  persons  pretending  to  be  his  successors  or  using  bis  name 
do  so  illegally. 
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OF 


GENERAL    ENTOMOLOGY. 


EDITED     BY     RICHARD     SOUTH,     F.E.S. 

WITH    THE    ASSISTANCE    OF 

EGBERT   ADKIN,  F.E.S.  |  J.  H.  LEECH,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

T.  E.  BILLUPS,  F.E.S.  |  De.  D.  SHARP,  F.E.S.,  F.E.S.,  dc. 

W.  LUCAS  DISTANT,  F.E.S.,  &c.  |  G.  H.  VEEEALL,  F.E.S. 

EDWAED  A.  FITCH,  F.L.fc;.,  F.E.S.  I  W.  WAEEEN,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

MAETIN  JACOBY,  F.E.S.  |  F.  B.  WHITE,  M.D.,  F.L.S.;  F.E.S. 

"  By  mutual  ountideuce  and  mutual  aid 
Great  deeds  are  done  and  great  discoveries  made." 


LONDON: 

WEST,  NEWMAN    &    CO.,    54,    HATTON    GAKDEN ; 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,   KENT  &  CO.,  Limited. 

Price   Sixpence. 


E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,  BROMPTON    ROAD,  S.W., 

Supplies  Entomologists  with  every  requisite : — Steel  Knuckle-jointed  Net,  48.  ( 
Self-acting  Umbrella  Net,  Ts.  6d.  Laiies'  Umbrella  Net,  58.  Wire  Ring  N 
with  brass  screw,  2s.  Pocket  Folding  Net,  four  brass  joints,  4s.  6d.  Balloon  N 
26  by  18,  for  beating,  6s.  Telescope  Nets,  6s.,  8s.  6d.,  lOs.  6d.  Self-aoti 
Sweeping  Net,  8s.  The  new  Beating  Tray  for  Collecting  Larvae,  &c.,  1 
Pocket  Larva  Boxes,  6d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  and  3s.  Sugaring  Tin,  with  brv 
affixed,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  (h1.  Relaxing  Box,  2s.  6d.  Killing  Box,  9d.  and  Is.  Boj 
of  Killing  Fluid,  9d.  Corked  Setting  Boards,  6d.,  7d.,  8d.,  9d.,  lOd.,  lid.,  Is.,  Is.  S 
Is.  4.,  Is.  6d.,  Is.  8d.,  Is.  lOd.,  and  2s.  Breeding  Cages,  2s.  6d.  Ditto,  with  t 
compartments,  5s.  Tin  Y.  6d. ;  brass  Y.  Is.  Corked  Store  Boxes,  best  make,  28. 6 
8s.  6d.,  4s.,  6s.,  and  6s.  Ditto,  covered  in  green  cloth,  book  pattern,  16  by  11,  Ss. 
Mahogany  Pocket  Box,  with  glass  and  slide  in  groove,  4s.  6d.  Exchange  Lists, 
Entomological  Pins,  any  size,  gilt  or  plain.  Is.  per  box.  Silvered  Pins,  four  si 
mixed,  Is.  per  oz.,  postage  Ihd.  Bottle  of  Mite  Destroyer,  Is.  Willow  01 
Boxes,  four  sizes,  nested,  28.  6d.  per  gross.  Setting  and  Drying  Houses,  complt 
10s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  158.,  and  208.  Pocket  Box,  6d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d.  Postal  Box, 
Pocket  Lanthorns,  4s.,  58.,  and  lOs.  6d.  Zinc  Oval  Pocket  Box,  Is.  6d.,  ! 
and  2s.  6d.  Pupa  Diggers,  2s.  and  3s.  Brass  Chloroform  Bottles,  48.  The  n 
Glass  Killing  Bottle,  charged  ready  for  use,  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and  Is.  6d.  A  lai 
assortment  of  British  Insects  kept  in  Stock.  Cabinets  of  every  description  ms 
to  order;  estimates  given.  New  Price  Lists  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamp.  All  orde 
when  accompanied  by  Post-office  Orders,  will  receive  immediate  attention.  Pc 
office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 

Entomological  Cabinets,  from  Twelve  Shillings  to  Forty  Guinea 
kept  in  Stock.     Show  Rooms  for  Cabinets. 

BLACK   ENAMELLED    ENTOMOLOGICAL   PINS 

MADE  EXPRESSLY  FOR  AND  TO  BE  HAD  ONLY  OF 

E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,    BROMPTON     ROAD,    LONDON,    S.W. 

Sample  Card  and  Testimonials,  with  Prices,  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  stamp 

H.   W.    MARSDEN, 

Katuval    J^istorg   ^gent   ant»   iSooUseller, 

21,     NEW     BOND     STREET,     BATH. 

EUROPEAN    LEPIDOPTERA. 
The    largest    and    best    stock    in    England    at    very    moderate    prices. 
EXOTIC  LEPIDOPTERA,   COLEOPTERA,   ORTHOPTERA,   &c. 
PRESERVED   LARVAE   of  rare  British  Lepidoptera. 
CABINETS   and    APPARATUS   of   all   kinds  for  Entomologists,   Oologisi 
Ornithologists,  Botanists,  &c. 
BOTANICAL  CASES,   DRYING   PAPER,   &c. 
BRITISH   and  EXOTIC   SHELLS. 
BRITISH   SPECIES   of  BIRDS'   SKINS   and  BIRDS'   EGGS. 
Of  these  the  stock  is  far  the  largest  and  most  authentic  in  Britain,  probably 
Europe ;  while  a  large  stock  of  Exotic  Skins  and  Eggs,  especially  American,  a 

always  on  hand.     YOUNG  BIRDS  in  Down. 
Parcels  of  Exotic  Insects,  Birds,  or  Shells,  sent  for  selection.    British  Birds  Ski 

sent  on  approval.     Other  articles  guaranteed. 
The    BEST    BOOKS    ON    ABOVE    SUBJECTS   recommended    and   supplie 

(Send  for  the  new  and  enlarged  Catalogue  of  January,  1893.) 

N.B. — Mr.  Marsden's  well-known  Gloucester  business  has  been  entirely  removed  to  t. 
above  address,  and  any  person  or  persons  pretending  to  be  his  successors  or  using  his  nar 
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EGBERT  ADKIN,  F.E.S. 

T.  R.  BILLUPS,  F.E.S. 

W.  LUCAS  DISTANT,  F.E.S.,  &c. 


J.  H.  LEECH,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 
Db.  D.  sharp,  F.R.S.,  F.E.S.,  &c. 
G.  H.  VEERALL,  F.E.S. 


EDWARD  A.  FITCH,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.        W.  WARREN,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 
MARTIN  JACOBY,  F.E.S.  1    F.  B.  WHITE,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

"  By  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  aid 
Great  deeds  are  done  and  great  discoveries  made." 


LONDON: 

WEST,  NEWMAN    &    CO.,    54,    HATTON    GAEDEN ; 
8IMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Limited. 


Price   Sixpence. 


E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,     BROMPTON     ROAD,    LONDON,    S.W 
Supplies  iEntomoIogists  bitlj  cIjcvp  itccittt'site 

OF    THE    BEST    MAKE. 

SEND    FOR   NEW    PRICED    CATALOGUE,    POST    FREE. 
All    Orders,   token  accompanied    by  Post  Office   Order,  loill  receive  immediate  attentiot 


Steel  Knuckle-jointed  Net,  folds  up  for  pocket,  48. 

Ladies'  Umbrella  Net,  58.     Wire  Eing  Net,  with  brass  screw,  2s. 

Pocket  Folding  Net,  with  three  brass  joints,  3s.  6d.,  4s. 

Balloon  Net,  26  by  18,  for  Beating,  &c.,  6s.     Telescope  Net,  6s,,  8s.  6d.,  10s.  6d. 

Self-acting  Sweeping  Net,  8s.     Larva  Box,  6d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d. 

Sugaring  Tins,  with  Brush  afi&xed.  Is.  6d.,  2s.     Killing  Box,  9d.,  Is. 

Bottle  of  Killing  Fluid,  9d. 

Corked  Setting  Boards,  1  in.,  6d. ;  1^,  7d. ;  1^,  8d. ;  IJ,  9d. ;  2  in.,  lOd. ;  2},  lid. ;  2^,  Is. 

&c.,  e^c.        Mahogany  Pocket  Box,  with  glass  to  slide  in  groove,  3s.  6d. 
Entomological  Pins,  any  size,  Gilt  or  Plain,  Is.  per  box  ;  four  sizes,  mixed,  Is.per  oz 

(by  post,  Ijd.)       Exchange  Lists,  Id. 

Bottle  of  Mite  Destroyer,  9d.    Willow  Chip  Boxes,  nested,  four  sizes.  Is.  8d.  grosf 

Setting  and  Drying  Houses,  complete,  9s.  6d.,  lis.,  13s. 

Pocket  Box,  6d.,  9d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.     Postal  Boxes,  6d.,  9d.,  Is. 

The  Entomologist's  Store  and  Setting  House,  containing  every  requisite,  £3, 

Liiproved  Pocket  Lanterns,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d. 

Zinc  Oval  Pocket  Box,  9d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.     Pupa  Diggers,  28.,  3s. 

Corked  Store  Boxes,  best  make,  28.  6d.,  4s.,  5s.,  6s. ;  ditto,  covered  in  Green  Cloth 

Book  Pattern,  16  by  11,  88. 6d.      Tin  Y,  2d. ;  Brass  Y,  8d.,  for  Cane  Nets. 

A   LARGE    ASSORTMENT    OF    BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN    INSECTS    KEPT   IN    STOCK 

CABINETS  of  every  Description  in  Stock  and  to  Order.    Estimates  given. 

H.   W.    MARSDEN, 

Natural    Ji^tstotg   ^gcut   antr   BooftscUct, 

21,     NEW     BOND     STREET,     BATH. 

EUROPEAN    LEPIDOPTERA. 

The    largest    and    best    stock    in    England    at    very    moderate    prices. 

EXOTIC  LEPIDOPTERA,  COLEOPTERA,  ORTHOPTERA,  &c. 

PRESERVED   LARV.E   of  rare  British  Lepidoptera. 

CABINETS   and    APPARATUS   of   all   kinds  for  Entomologists,   Oologists, 

Ornithologists,  Botanists,  &c, 

BOTANICAL  CASES,   DRYING   PAPER,   &c. 

BRITISH   and  EXOTIC   SHELLS. 

BRITISH   SPECIES   of  BIRDS'   SKINS   and  BIRDS'   EGGS. 

Of  these  the  stock  is  far  the  largest  and  most  authentic  in  Britain,  probably  in 

Europe ;  while  a  large  stock  of  Exotic  Skins  and  Eggs,  especially  American,  are 

always  on  hand.     YOUNG  BIRDS  in  Down. 
Parcels  of  Exotic  Insects,  Birds,  or  Shells,  sent  for  selection.     British  Birds  Skins 

sent  on  approval.     Other  articles  guaranteed. 
The    BEST    BOOKS    ON    ABOVE    SUBJECTS   recommended    and   supplied. 

(Send  for  the  new  and  enlarged  Catalogue  of  January,  1893.  j 

N.B. — Mr.  Marsden's  well-known  Gloucester  business  has  been  entirely  removed  to  the 
above  address,  and  any  person  or  persons  pretending  to  be  his  successors  or  using  his  name 
do  so  illegally. 

DR.  STAUDINGER  &  BANG-HAAS,  Blasewitz-Dresden,  in  their  new 
Price  List,  No.  XXXVI. ,  offer  more  than  12,500  Species  of  well-named 
LEPIDOPTERA,  set  or  in  papers,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  finest  condition ; 
1100  kinds  of  PREPARED  LARV^  ;  numerous  LIVING  PUP^,  &c.  Separate 
Price  Lists,  X.  &  XL,  for  COLEOPTERA  (15,000  species).  List  II.,  for 
HYMENOPTERA  (1400  sp.),  DIPTERA  (550),  HEMIPTERA  (1000),  ORTHOP- 
TERA (300),  NEUROPTERA  (250).  Lists  VI.,  VIL,  &  VIIL,  for  SHELLS. 
Discount  for  Cash-orders. 
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G.  H.  VERRALL,  F.E.S. 


•  By  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  aid 
Great  deeds  are  done  and  great  discoveries  made." 


LONDON: 

WEST,  NEWMAN    &    CO.,    54,    HATTON    GARDEN; 
SIMPKIN,   MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,   KENT  &  CO.,  Limited. 


Price   Sixpence. 


E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

5d,     BROMPTON     ROAD,    LONDON,    S; 
SttppUes  iEntomologists  bitTj  t\)tvv  l^cttufsite 

OF    THE    BEST    MAKE. 

SEND    FOR   NEW    PRICED    CATALOGUE,    POST    FREE. 
All    Orders,    ichen   accompanied    by  Post  Office   Order,  will  receive  immediate   attem 

Steel  Knuckle-jointed  Net,  folds  up  for  pocket,  4s. 

Ladies'  Umbrella  Net,  6b.     Wire  Ring  Net,  with  brass  screw,  2s. 

Pocket  Folding  Net,  with  three  brass  joints,  Ss.  6d.,  4s. 

Balloon  Net,  26  by  18,  for  Beating,  &c.,  6s.     Telescope  Net,  63.,  8s.  6d.,  lOs.  < 

Self-acting  Sweeping  Net,  8s.     Larva  Box,  6d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d. 

Sugaring  Tins,  with  Brush  affixed.  Is.  6d.,  2s.     Killing  Box,  9d.,  Is. 

Bottle  of  Killing  Fluid,  9d. 

Corked  Setting  Boards,  1  in.,  6d. ;  U,  7d. ;  li,  Bd. ;  If,  9d. ;  2  in.,  lOd. ;  2^,  lid. ;  2^ 

&c.,  &c.        Mahogany  Pocket  Box,  with  glass  to  slide  in  groove,  3s.  6d. 
Entomological  Pins,  any  size,  Gilt  or  Plain,  Is.  per  box;  four  sizes,  mixed.  Is.  per 

(by  post,  l|d.)       Exchange  Lists,  Id. 

Bottle  of  Mite  Destroyer,  9d.    Willow  Chip  Boxes,  nested,  four  sizes,  Is.  8d.  gr 

Setting  and  Drying  Houses,  complete,  93.  Gd.,  lls-,  13s. 

Pocket  Box,  6d.,  9d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.     Postal  Boxes,  6d.,  9d.,  Is. 

The  Entomologist's  Store  and  Setting  House,  containing  every  requisite,  ^3 

Improved  Pocket  Lanterns,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d. 

Zinc  Oval  Pocket  Box,  9d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.    Pupa  Diggers,  2s.,  3s. 

Corked  Store  Boxes,  best  make,  2s.  6d.,  4s.,  5s.,  6s. ;  ditto,  covered  in  Green  Clc 

Book  Pattern,  16  by  11,  8s.  6d.      Tin  Y.  2d. ;  Brass  Y,  8d.,  for  Cane  Nets. 

A   LARGE    ASSORTMENT    OF    BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN    INSECTS    KEPT    IN    STO 

CABINETS  of  every  Description  in  Stock  and  to  Order.    Estimates  given. 

H.   W.    MARSDEN, 

Natuva!    J^tstorg   ^gcut   antr   BooifescUer, 

21,     NEW     BOND     STREET,     BATH. 

EUROPEAN   LEPIDOPTERA. 
The    largest    and   best    stock   in    England    at    very    moderate   prices. 
EXOTIC  LEPIDOPTERA,   COLEOPTERA,   ORTHOPTERA,   &o. 
PRESERVED   LARViE   of  rare  British  Lepidoptera. 
CABINETS   and    APPARATUS   of   all   kinds  for  Entomologists,   OoLooia 
Ornithologists,  Botanists,  &c. 
BOTANICAL  CASES,  DRYING  PAPER,  &c. 
BRITISH   and  EXOTIC   SHELLS. 
BRITISH   SPECIES  of  BIRDS'  SKINS  and  BIRDS'  EGGS. 
Of  these  the  stock  is  far  the  largest  and  most  authentic  in  Britain,  probably 
Europe ;  while  a  large  stock  of  Exotic  Skins  and  Eggs,  especially  American,  i 

always  on  hand.     YOUNG  BIRDS  in  Down. 
Parcels  of  Exotic  Insects,  Birds,  or  Shells,  sent  for  selection.     British  Birds  Ski 

sent  on  approval.     Other  articles  guaranteed. 
The    BEST    BOOKS    ON    ABOVE    SUBJECTS  recommended    and  suppli^ 

(Send  for  the  new  and  enlarged  Catalogue  of  January,  1893.) 

N.B. — Mr.  Marsden's  well-known  Gloucester  business  has  been  entirely  removed  to  t 
above  address,  and  any  person  or  persons  pretending  to  be  his  successors  or  using  his  nai 
do  so  illegally. 

DR.  STAUDINGER  &  BANG-HAAS,  Blasewitz-Deesden,  in  their  n( 
Price  List,  No.  XXXVI.,  offer  more  than  12,500  Species  of  well-nam 
LEPIDOPTERA,  set  or  in  papers,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  finest  conditio: 
1100  kinds  of  PREPARED  LARV^  ;  numerous  LIVING  PUPiE,  &c.  Separa 
Price  Lists,  X.  &  XI.,  for  COLEOPTERA  (15,000  species).  List  II.,  f 
HYMENOPTERA  (1400  sp.),  DIPTERA  (550),  HEMIPTERA  (1000),  ORTHO 
TERA  (300),  NEUROPTERA  (250).    Lists  VI.,  VII.,  &  VIIL,  for  SHELL 
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F.  B.  WHITE,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

"  By  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  aid 
Great  deeds  are  done  and  great  discoveries  made." 


LONDON : 

WEST,  NEWMAN    &    CO.,    54,    HATTON    GARDEN ; 
SIMPKIN,   MARSHALL,   HAMILTON,   KENT  &  CO.,   Limited. 


Price   Sixpence. 


E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,     BROMPTON     ROAD,    LONDON,    S.V\ 
Supplies  iSutomoIogists  tutt!)  cbcip  ^tqnimtt 

OF    THE    BEST    MAKE. 

SEND    FOR   NEW    PRICED    CATALOGUE,    POST    FREE. 
All '  Orders,   when   accompanied    by  Post  Office   Order,  loill  receive  immediate   attentio 


Steel  Knuckle-jointed  Net,  folds  up  for  pocket,  48. 

Ladies'  Umbrella  Net,  os.     Wire  Ring  Net,  with  brass  screw,  2s. 

Pocket  Folding  Net,  with  three  brass  joints,  3s.  6d.,  4s. 

Balloon  Net,  26  by  18,  for  Beatinj,',  &c.,  6s.     Telescope  Net,  6s.,  8s.  6d.,  10s.  6d 

Self-acting  Sweeping  Net,  Ss.     Larva  Box,  6d.,  1b.,  Is.  6d. 

Sugaring  Tins,  with  Brush  affixed,  Is.  6d.,  2s.     Killing  Box,  9d.,  Is. 

Bottle  of  Killing  Fluid,  9d. 

Corked  Setting  Boards,  1  in.,  6d. ;  l^,  7d. ;  1^,  8d. ;  1^  9d. ;  2  in.,  lOd. ;  2^,  lid. ;  2^  Is 

&c.,  &c.        Mahogany  Pocket  Box,  with  glass  to  slide  in  groove,  3s.  6d. 
Entomological  Pins,  any  size,  Gilt  or  Plain,  Is.  per  box  ;  four  sizes,  mixed,  Is.  per  o: 

(by  post,  lid.)       Exchange  Lists,  Id. 

Bottle  of  Mite  Destroyer,  9d.    Willow  Chip  Boxes,  nested,  four  sizes.  Is.  8d.  gro£ 

Setting  and  Drying  Houses,  complete,  9s.  6d.,  lis.,  13s. 

Pocket  Box,  6d.,  yd..  Is.,  Is.  6(1.     Postal  Boxes,  6d.,  9d.,  Is. 

The  Entomologist's  Store  and  Setting  House,  containing  every  requisite,  ^3. 

Improved  Pocket  Lanterns,  2s.  6d.,  3s,  6d. 

Zinc  Oval  Pocket  Box,  9d.,  Is.,  Is,  6d.,  2s.     Pupa  Diggers,  2s.,  Ss. 

Corked  Store  Boxes,  best  make,  2s.  6d..  4a.,  5s.,  6s. ;  ditto,  covered  in  Green  Clotl 

Book  Pattern,  16  by  11,  88.6d.      Tin  Y,  2d. ;  Brass  Y,  8d.,  for  Cane  Nets. 

A    LARGE    ASSORTMENT    OF    BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN    INSECTS    KEPT   IN    STOCl 
CABINETS  of  every  Description  in  Stock  and  to  Order.    Estimates  given. 

H.   W.    MARSDEN, 

Natural    ^^tstovg   ^geut   ant»   5Soofe3cUer. 

21,     NEW     BOND     STREET,     BATH. 

EUROPEAN    LEPIDOPTERA. 

The    largest    and    best    stock    in    England    at    very    moderate    prices. 

EXOTIC  LEPIDOPTERA,  COLEOPTERA,  ORTHOPTERA,  &c. 

PRESERVED   LARV^   of  rare  British  Lepidoptera. 

CABINETS   and    APPARATUS   of   all  kinds  for  Entomologists,  Oologists 

Ornithologists,   Botanists,  &c. 

BOTANICAL   CASES,   DRYING   PAPER,   &c. 

BRITISH   and  EXOTIC   SHELLS. 

BRITISH   SPECIES   of  BIRDS'   SKINS   and   BIRDS'   EGGS. 

Of  these  the  stock  is  far  the  largest  and  most  authentic  in  Britain,  probably  ii 

Europe ;  while  a  large  stock  of  Exotic  Skins  and  Eggs,  especially  American,  ar 

always  on  hand.     YOUNG  BIRDS  in  Down. 
Parcels  of  Exotic  Insects,  Birds,  or  Shells,  sent  for  selection.     British  Birds  Skin 

sent  on  approval.     Other  articles  guaranteed. 
The    BEST    BOOKS    ON    ABOVE    SUBJECTS   recommended   and  suppUed 

(Send  for  the  new  and  enlarged  Catalogue  of  January,  1893.) 

N.B. — Mr.  Maksden's  well-known  Gloucester  business  has  been  entirely  removed  to  the 
above  address,  and  any  person  or  persons  pretending  to  be  his  successors  or  using  his  namt 
do  so  illegally. 

THOMAS    COOKE    &   SON, 

Naturalists,  Dealers  in  Entomological  Apparatus,  &c 

fLate  of  618.  NEW  OXFORD   STREET). 
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G.  H.  VERRALL,  F.E.S. 
W.  WARREN,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 


F.  B.  WHITE,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

"  By  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  aid 
Great  deeds  are  done  and  great  discoveries  made." 


LONDON: 

WEST,  NEWMAN    &    CO.,    54,    HATTON    GARDEN ; 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Limited. 


Price   Sixpence. 


E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,     BROMPTON     ROAD,    LONDON,    S.V 
Supplies  iEntomolog;tst0  \x)itf)  cbrtP  itc^utsite 

OF    THE    BEST    MAKE.  ^ 

SEND    FOR   NEW    PRICED    CATALOGUE,    POST    FREE. 
All   Orders,   loheii  accompanied    by  Post  Office   Order,  will  receive  immediate   attenti 


Steel  Knuckle-jointed  Net,  folds  up  for  pocket,  48. 

Ladies'  Umbrella  Net,  Ss.     Wire  Ring  Net,  with  brass  screw,  2s. 

Pocket  Folding  Net,  with  three  brass  joints,  3s.  6d.,  4s. 

Balloon  Net,  26  by  18,  for  Beating,  &c„  6s.     Telescope  Net,  68.,  8s.  6d.,  10s.  6( 

Self-acting  Sweeping  Net,  8s.     Larva  Box,  6d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d. 

Sugaring  Tins,  with  Brush  affixed,  Is.  Gd.,  2s.     Killing  Box,  9d.,  Is. 

Bottle  of  Killing  Fluid,  9d. 

Corked  Setting  Boards,  1  in.,  6d. ;  1^,  7d. ;  1^,  8d. ;  1^,  9d. ;  2  in.,  lOd. ;  2^,  lid. ;  2^  1 

&c.,  &c.        Mahogany  Pocket  Box,  with  glass  to  slide  in  groove,  Ss.  6d. 
Entomological  Pins,  any  size,  Gilt  or  Plain,  Is.  per  box ;  four  sizes,  mixed,  Is.  per  c 

(by  post,  l^d.)       Exchange  Lists,  Id. 

Bottle  of  Mite  Destroyer,  9d.    WUlow  Chip  Boxes,  nested,  four  sizes,  Is.  8d.  gro 

Setting  and  Drying  Houses,  complete,  Os.  6d.,  lis.,  13s. 

Pocket  Box,  6d.,  9d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.     Postal  Boxes,  6d.,  9d.,  Is. 

The  Entomologist's  Store  and  Setting  House,  containing  every  requisite,  ^3. 

Improved  Pocket  Lanterns,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d. 

Zinc  Oval  Pocket  Box,  9d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.     Pupa  Diggers,  28.,  Ss. 

Corked  Store  Boxes,  best  make,  2s.  6d.,  4s.,  5s.,  6s. ;  ditto,  covered  in  Green  Clol 

Book  Pattern,  16  by  11,  Ss.  6d.      Tin  Y,  2d. ;  Brass  Y,  8d.,  for  Cane  Nets. 

A   LARGE    ASSORTMENT    OF    BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN    INSECTS    KEPT    IN    STOC 
CABINETS  of  every  Description  in  Stock  and  to  Order.    Estimates  given. 

H.   W.    MARSDEN, 

Natural    ?§(storg   ^Qtnt   antr   BooltscUer, 

21,     NEW     BOND     STREET,     BATH. 

EUROPEAN    LEPIDOPTERA. 
The    largest    and    best    stock    in    England    at    very    moderate    prices. 
EXOTIC  LEPIDOPTERA,   COLEOPTERA,   ORTHOPTERA,   &c. 
PRESERVED   LARVAE    of  rare  British  Lepidoptera. 
CABINETS   and    APPARATUS   of   all   kinds  for  Entomologists,   Oologisi 
Ornithologists,   Botanists,  &c. 
BOTANICAL  CASES,   DRYING   PAPER,   &c. 
BRITISH   and  EXOTIC   SHELLS. 
BRITISH   SPECIES   of  BIRDS'   SKINS   and  BIRDS'   EGGS. 
Of  these  the  stock  is  far  the  largest  and  most  authentic  in  Britain,  probably 
Europe ;  while  a  large  stock  of  Exotic  Skins  and  Eggs,  especially  American,  a 

always  on  hand.     YOUNG  BIRDS  in  Down. 
Parcels  of  Exotic  Insects,  Birds,  or  Shells,  sent  for  selection.     British  Birds  Skii 

sent  on  approval.     Other  articles  guaranteed. 
The    BEST    BOOKS    ON    ABOVE    SUBJECTS   recommended    and   supplie 

(Send  for  the  new  and  enlarged  Catalogue  of  January,  1893.) 

N.B. — Mr.  Marsden's  well-known  Gloucester  business  has  been  entirely  removed  to  th 
above  address,  and  any  person  or  persons  pretending  to  be  his  successors  or  using  his  nam 
do  so  illegally. 

THOMAS   COOKE    &   SON, 

Naturalists,  Dealers  in  Entomological  Apparatus,  &( 

fLate  of  518.  NEW  OXFORD   STREETS. 
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"WEST,  NEWMAN    &    CO.,    54,    HATTON    GARDEN; 
SIMPKIN,   MARSHALL,   HAMILTON,   KENT  &  CO.,   Limited. 


Price   One   Shilling. 


E.    H.    MEEK,    Naturalist, 

56,     BROMPTON     ROAD,    LONDON,    S; 
Supplies  iS^utomologtsts  iuitl^  tljcvg  llttinmtt 

OF    THE    BEST    MAKE. 

SEND    FOR   NEW    PRICED    CATALOGUE,    POST    FREE. 
All   Orders,   when  accompanied    by  Post  Office   Order,  will  receive  immediate   atten 


Steel  Knuckle-jointed  Net,  folds  up  for  pocket,  48. 

Ladies'  Umbrella  Net,  5s.     Wire  Ring  Net,  with  brass  screw,  2s. 

Pocket  Folding  Net,  with  three  brass  joints,  Ss.  6d.,  4s. 

Balloon  Net,  26  by  18,  for  Beating,  &c.,  6s.     Telescope  Net,  63.,  8s.  6d.,  10s.  ( 

Self-acting  Sweeping  Net,  Ss.     Larva  Box,  6d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d. 

Sugaring  Tins,  with  Brush  affixed.  Is.  Gd.,  2s.     Killing  Box,  9d.,  Is. 

Bottle  of  Killing  Fluid,  9d. 

Corked  Setting  Boards,  1  in.,  6d. ;  li,  7d. ;  U,  8d. ;  1^  9d. ;  2  in.,  lOd. ;  2J,  lid. ;  2J, 

&e.,  &c.        Mahogany  Pocket  Box,  with  glass  to  slide  in  groove,  3s.  6d. 
Entomological  Pins,  any  size,  Gilt  or  Plain,  Is.  per  box  ;  four  sizes,  mixed,  Is.  per 

(by  post,  l^d.)       Exchange  Lists,  Id. 

Bottle  of  Mite  Destroyer,  9d.    Willow  Chip  Boxes,  nested,  four  sizes,  Is.  8d.  gi 

Setting  and  Drying  Houses,  complete,  9s.  6d.,  lis.,  13s. 

Pocket  Box,  6d.,  9d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.     Postal  Boxes,  6d,,  9d.,  Is. 

The  Entomologist's  Stoi-e  and  Setting  House,  containing  evei-y  requisite,  ^3 

Improved  Pocket  Lanterns,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d. 

Zinc  Oval  Pocket  Box,  9d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.     Pupa  Diggers,  2s.,  3s. 

Corked  Store  Boxes,  best  make,  2s.  6d..  4s.,  5s.,  6s. ;  ditto,  covered  in  Green  Cl( 

Book  Pattern,  16  by  11,  Ss.  6d.      Tin  Y,  2d. ;  Brass  Y,  8d.,  for  Cane  Nets. 

A   LARGE    ASSORTMENT   OF    BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN    INSECTS    KEPT   IN    STO 
CABINETS  of  every  Description  in  Stock  and  to  Order.    Estimates  given. 

H.   W.    MARSDEN, 

21,     NEW     BOND     STREET,     BATH. 

EUROPEAN    LEPIDOPTERA. 
The    largest    and    best    stock    in    England    at    very    moderate    prices. 
EXOTIC  LEPIDOPTERA,   COLEOPTERA,    ORTHOPTERA,   &c. 
PRESERVED   LARViE    of  rare  British  Lepidoptera. 
CABINETS   and    APPARATUS   of   all   kinds  for  Entomologists,   Oologis 
Ornithologists,   Botanists,  &c. 
BOTANICAL   CASES,   DRYING   PAPER,   &c. 
BRITISH   and  EXOTIC   SHELLS. 
BRITISH   SPECIES   of  BIRDS'   SKINS   and   BIRDS'   EGGS. 
Of  these  the  stock  is  far  the  largest  and  most  authentic  in  Britain,  probablj 
Europe ;  while  a  large  stock  of  Exotic  Skins  and  Eggs,  especially  American, 

always  on  hand.      YOUNG  BIRDS  in  Down. 
Parcels  of  Exotic  Insects,  Birds,  or  Shells,  sent  for  selection.     British  Birds  Sk 

sent  on  approval.     Other  articles  guaranteed. 
The    BEST    BOOKS    ON    ABOVE    SUBJECTS   recommended    and  suppli 

(Send  for  the  new  and  enlarged  Catalogue  of  January,  1893. ) 

''N.B. — Mr.  Marsden's  well-known  Gloucester  business  has  been  entirely  removed  to  f 
above  address,  and  any  person  or  persons  pretending  to  be  his  successors  or  using  his  nai 
do  so  illegally. 

THOMAS    COOKE    &   SON, 

Naturalists,  Dealers  in  Entomological  Apparatus,  & 

(Late  of  018,  NEW  OXFOED   STREET), 


TUEtSDAY,     UEUEMBEU     11th. 

VALUABLE     NATURAL     HISTORY     SPECIMENS. 

i/FE.  J.  C,  STEVENS  will  Sell  by  Axtctiou,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
VL  Covent  Garden,  on  Tuesday,  December  lltli,  at  half-past  12  precisely,  a 
ollection  of  BRITISH  LEPIDOPTERA,  containing  Varieties;  EXOTIC 
EPIDOPTERA,  many  in  Papers  ;  some  good  Birds'  Eggs,  Bird  Skins,  Birds  in 
ases  ;  Shells  ;  Minerals  ;  Animal  Skins,  Heads,  and  Horns  ;  Native  Weapons  and 
miosities,  &c.,  &c.  On  view  the  day  prior  12  till  4  and  morning  of  Sale,  and 
atalogues  liad. 


sA^ATKINS     &     DONCASTER, 

Naturalists  and  lanufacturcrs  of  Entomological  Apparatus  and  Cabinets. 

lain  Ring  Nets,  wire  or  cane,  includiag  Stick,  Is.  3d.,  2^.,  23.  6d.  Foldina:  Nets, 
!.  6d.,  48.  Umbrella  Nets  (self-acting),  78.  Pocket  Boxes,  Od.,  9d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d. 
inc  Relaxing  Boxes,  9d.,  Is.,  Is.  (nl.,  2s.  Nested  Chip  Boxe-i,  8d.  per  four  dozen, 
ntomological  Pins,  assorted  or  mixed,  Is.  Gd.  oer  oz.  Pocket  Lanterns,  2s.  6d.  to 
)s.  Gd.  Sugaring  Tin,  with  brash,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  Sugaring  Mixture,  ready  for  use, 
;.  9d.  per  tin.  Store  Boxes,  with  camphor  cells,  2s.  Gd.,  4s.,  53.,  Gs.  Setting 
oards,  fiat  or  oval,  1  in.,  6d. ;  i  ,|  in.,  8d. ;  2  in.,  lOd. ;  2.^  in..  Is. ;  3^  in.,  Is.  4d. ; 
in.,  Is.  Gd. ;  5  in..  Is.  lOd. ;  Complete  Set  of  fourteen  Boards,  10s.  Gd.  Setting 
ouses,  9s.  Gd.,  lis.  Gd. ;  corked  back,  14s.  Zinc  Larva  Boxes,  9d.,  Is.,  Is.  Gd. 
reeding  Cage,  2s.  Gd.,  4s.,  5s.,  78.  Gd.  Ooleopterist's  Collecti'ig  Bottle,  with  tube, 
I.  Gd.,  Is.  8d.  Botanical  Cases,  japanned,  double  tin,  Is.Gd.,  2s.  9d.,  3s.  6d.,  43.  Gd. 
otanical  Paper,  Is.  Id,,  Is.  4d.,  Is.  9d.,  2s.  2d.,  per  quire.  Insect  Glazed  Cases, 
.  Od.  to  lis.  Cement  for  replacing  Antenuse,  Gd.  per  bottle.  Steel  Forceps, 
.  6d.  per  pair.  Cabinet  Cork,  7  by  oh,  best  quality,  Is.  4d.  per  dozen  sheets.  Brass 
iloroform  Bottle,  2s.  Insect  Lens,  Is.  to  8s.  Glass-top  and  Glass-bottomed 
axes  from  Is.  4d.  per  dozen.  Zinc  Killing  Box,  9d.,  Is.  Pupa  Digger,  in  leather 
eath.  Is.  9d.  Taxidermist's  Companion,  containing  most  necessary  implements 
r  skinning,  10s.  Gd.  Scalpels,  Is.  3d. ;  Scissors,  2s.  per  pair ;  Egg-drills,  2d.,  3d.,  Is. ; 
iowpipes,  4d.,  Gd. ;  Artificial  Eyes  for  Birds  and  Animals;  Label-lists  of  British 
itterflies,  2d. ;  ditto  of  Birds'  Eggs,  3d.,  4d.,  Gd. ;  ditto  of  Land  and  Fresh-water 
lells,  2d.;  Useful  Books  on  Insects,  Eggs,  &c. 

Our  new  Label-list  of  British  Macro-Lepidoptera,  with  Latin  and  English 
imes.  Is.  Gd.  Our  new  Complete  Catalogue  of  British  Lepidoptera  (every  species 
imbered).  Is. ;  or  on  one  side  for  labels.  2s. 

The  "  DfxoN"  Lamp-net  (invaluable  for  taking  moths  off  street-lamps  without 
mbing  the  lamp-posts),  2s.  Gd. 

SHOW      ROOM      FOR      CABINETS 

every  description  for  Insects,  Birds'  Eggs,  Coins,  Microscopical  Objects, 
Fossils,  &e.     Catalogue  (G6  pp.)  sent  on  application,  post  free. 

^    LARGE    STOCK    OF    INSECTS    AND    BIRDS'    EGGS 

(BRITISH,    EUROPEAN,    AND    EXOTIc). 

Birds,  Mammals,  dtc.  Preserved  and  Mounted  by  First-class  workmen. 
Only  Address  : — 
)  STRAND,  AV.C,  LONDON  (5  doors  from  Charing  Cross). 

R.     T.     COOK    &     SON, 
NATURALISTS  AND  TAXIDERIVIISTS. 

f  ANUFACTURERS    of   all    kinds    of   ENTOxMOLOGICAL    APPARATUS, 
I     CABINETS,    STORE-BOXES,   &c. 

TAXIDERMY  by  FIRST-CLASS    WORKMANSHIP. 

RDS,    ANIMALS,    FISH,    &c.,    Preserved    and    Mounted   in    Glass-shades, 
Medallion  and  Cases  (with  their  most  natural  surroundings). 

Orders  by  post  will  have  every  attention. 
,   LOWER   ROAD,    ROTHERHITHE,    LONDON,    S.B. 

WRITF     FDR     NFW     ANf)     FNIARHFO     PRICE     LIST. 


C  0  N  T  E  N  T  S. 


A  Variety  of  Argynnis  aglaia,  L.  (with  illustration),  Boris  N.  MenshootMn,  329 
The  North  American  Species  of  Ingura,  JoJm  B.  Smith,  331.  On  a  Lecaniuu; 
from  Eochester,  N.Y.  (U.S.A.),  considered  identical  with  Ij-jnglandis  (Bouche) 
T.JD.A.  CocJi-erell,  332.  Kotes  on  "Assembling,"  with  some  general  remarks 
on  the  Senses  in  Lejiidoptera,  J.  ArMe,  336.  A  New  Classification  of  the  genus 
Perga  (Leach),  John  W.  Shi2^2>,  336.  On  Parnassius  phoebus  (i^a 6. )  ==:Deliu$ 
{Esp.),  and  P.  smintheus  {Douhleday),  John  Watson,  340.  Additions  to  th( 
List  of  British  Lepidoptf  ra  duriug  the  past  ten  years,  342.  Male  Cyclopides 
mineni,  Philip  de  la  Garde,  345. 

Notes  and  Observations. — Mr.  John  W.  Downing's  Collection,  Thos.  W.  Hall 
346.  Vanessa  c-album  in  Kent,  C.  Viggers,  347.  Liparis  salicis  in  the  London 
District,  J.  F.  Bird,  347.  Larv*  on  Monkshood,  A.  Vincent  Mitchell,  347, 
A  Suggestion  in  anticipation  of  Next  Year's  Sugaring;  "Kyanizing"  and  tlK 
"Emeralds";  H.  G.  Knaggs,  347.  Ennomos  tiliaria,  Second  Brood?  F.  P 
Bedford,  347. 

Captures  and  Field  Eeports. — Petasia  castinea  in  Oxford,  H.  W.  Shepheard- 
Walwyn,  348.  Notes  on  Pieris  hrassicae,  &e.,  A.  V.  Mitchell,  348.  Scarcity  ol 
Pieris  brassicae  and  P.  rapae,  C.  F.  Cooper,  348.  Crambus  fascelinellus  in  N, 
Lancashire,  B.  South,  348.  Acherontia  atropos  in  Cambridgeshire,  Miss  M 
Wilson,  348.  Chcerocampa  celerio  in  South  Hants,  Miss  M.  J.  Stares,  349 
in  Kent,  H.  V.  Fremlin,  349.  Colias  edusa  in  Surrey,  W.  J.  Kaye,  349.  Plusia 
ni  bred  fiom  Portland,  Nelson  M.  Bichardson,  349.  Dragonllies  at  the  BlacL 
Pond,  Esher,  W.  J.  Lucas,  349.  Tortrices  at  Northwood,  Middlesex,  Bicharo 
SoutJi,  350.  Collecting  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  B.  A.  Dallas  Beeching,  350: 
in  South  Wales,  T.  B.  Jefferys,  351  ;  at  Douglas,  Lanark,  Bev.  J.  A. 
Machonochie,  362  ;  in  Kincardineshu'e,  A.  Adie  Dalglish,  353  ;  in  West  Ross- 
shire,  W.  M.  Christy,  355. 

Societies,  355.  Obituary. — John  Richard  Wellman,  360. 

Subscriptions  for  1894  have  now  expired.  Prepayment  foi 
1895  {6s.,  including  all  double  numbers  and  postage  to  amj  'part  oj 
the  world)  may  be  made  to  West,  Newman  &  Co.,  54,  Hatton 
Garden,  London. 

WILLIAM   WATKINS,   Entomologist, 

21,    PICCADILLY,    W.  (much  extended  premises), 

Two  doors  from  St.  James's  Hall. 

STUDIOS:  — VILLA    SPHINX,    SELWYN    ROAD,    EASTBOURNE. 

BEST     APPARATUS.      FINEST     SPECIMENS.      LARGEST     STOCK     OP 

EXOTIC    LEPIDOPTERA    IN     THE     KINGDOM, 

COLLECTIONS    PUBCHASED    FOB    PBOMPT    CASH. 


Bank    Reference: — London    &    County    Banking    Company. 

JAMES     GARDNER, 

MANUFACTURER  of  ALL  KINDS  of  ENTOMOLOGICAL  APPARATUS, 

29  (late  426),  OXFORD    STREET 
(Nearly    opposite    Tottenham    Court    Road). 

PRICED  LISTS    ON  APPLICATION. 

All  Articles  Guaranteed  ;  exchanged  if  not  approved  of.     Friends  and  Customere 
are  requested  to  note  the  Address,  as  mistakes  occur  daily. 
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